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The  summary  of  H.  R.  33  states  that  The  National  Institute  of 
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material  provided  in  the  report  include  articles  by  Dr.  Dwight  Alien; 
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TO  ESTABLISH  A NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 


FEBRUARy  18,  1971 

House  of  EEi>nESEXTATivEs, 

Select  Subcomjeittee  on  Education 

OP  THE  Co3IMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

Washington^  D.O. 

Tho  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  met  at  10  a.ra.,  pursu.ant  to 
call,  in  room  2175,  Rayburn  House  Oflice  Building,  Hon.  John  Brade- 
mas  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Bradeinas,  Meeds,  Hicks,  Grasso,  Badillo, 
Scheuer,  Quie,  Reid,  Landgrebe,  Hansen,  Forsythe,  Peyser,  and 
Vevsey. 

Stair  members  present:  Jack  Duncan,  counsel;  David  Lloyd-Jones, 
professional  staff ; Marty  LaVor,  minority  legislative  counsel ; Charles 
Radcliff'e,  minority  counsel  for  education;  Gladys  Walker,  cleric; 
Christina  Orth,  assistant  clei’k,  jVi’lene  Tloiowitz,  staff  assistant. 

(Text  of  H.R.  3600  and  summary  of  H.R.  33  follows :) 

[H,H.  360G,  02(1  Cong.,  first  scss.] 

A BILL  To  establlsli  a National  Institute  of  Education,  and  for  other  puruoses 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Benate  o«d  House  of  Rcprcsc^itativos  of  the  United  States 
of  America  hi  Congress  asscmhlcdj  Tliat  this  Act  may  be  cit^  as  the  ^‘National 
Institute  of  Education  Act”. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2,  'rhe  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  to  every  person  an  equal  opportunity  to  receive  an  education  of  high 
quality  regardless  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  social  class. 
Altliough  tlie  American  educational  system  has  pursued  this  objective,  it  has  not 
attained  it.  Inequalities  of  opportunity  to  receive  high  quality  education  remain 
pronounced.  To  achieve  equality  will  require  far  more  dependable  knowledge 
about  the  processes  of  learning  a.ud  education  tlian  now  exists  or  can  be  expected 
from  present  research  and  experimentation  in  this  field.  While  the  direction  of 
the  education  system  remains  primarily  the  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
governments,  tlie  Federal  Government  has  a clear  responsibility  to  provide  lead- 
ersliip  in  the  conduct  and  support  of  scientific  inquiry  .into  the  educational  proc- 
ess. The  piu’pose  of  this  Act  is  to  'Establish  a National  Institute  of  Education  to 
conduct  and  support  educational  research,  and  disseminate  educational  research 
findings  throughout  the  Nation. 

ESTARLISHMHNT  OF  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

Sec.  3,  (a)  There  is  established  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a National  Institute  of  Education  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Tii' 
stltute*^}.  Tlie  Institute  shall  he  headed  by  a Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  tlie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Tlie  Director  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Hen^'h,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  tlie  ” Secretary”). 
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(b)  Section  5516  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  positions  in  Level 
V of  the  Executive  Schedule,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof!  ‘‘Director,  National  Institute  of  Education,  Dei>artnient  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.” 


PUNCllONS  OP  THE  INS'mUTE 

Seo.  4.  The  Secretary,  throiigh  the  Institute,  shall  conduct  educational  re- 
search ; collect  and  disseminate  the  findings  of  educational  research ; train  in- 
dividuals in  educational  researcli;  assist  and  foster  such  research,  collection, 
dissemination,  or  training  through  grants,  or  technical  assistance  to,  or  jointly 
financed  cooperative  arrangements  with,  public  or  private  organizations,  in- 
stitutions, agencies,  or  individuals;  promote  the  coordination  of  such  research 
and  research  support  within  the  Federal  Government;  and  may  construct  or 
provide  (by  grant  or  otherwise)  for  such  facilities  as  he  determines  may  be  re- 
quired to  accomplish  such  purposes,  used  in  this  Act  the  term  “educational 
research”  includes  research,  planning,  surveys,  evaluations,  investigation,  ex- 
periments, developments,  and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of  education. 


EXlPLOTilENT  OP  PERSONNEL 

Sec,  5.  The  Secretary  may  appoint  and  compensate  without  regard  to  the- 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
IK^tltive  service  and  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  S3  of  such  title,- 
relating  to  cla.ssiflcation  and  general  .schedule  rates,  such  technical  and  profes- 
sional personnel  as  he  deems  necessary  to  accomplish  the  functions  of  the 
Institute. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  UESE.VUCII  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  T (a)  The  President  shall  appoint  a National  Advisory  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Develox)ment  which  shall — 

(1)  review  and  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  on  the  status  of 
educational  research  in  the  United  States,  and  present  to  the  Secretary  such 
recommendations  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  for  the  strengthening  of  such 
research  and  the  improvement  of  methods  of  collecting  and  disseminating. 
the  findings  of  educational  research ; 

(2)  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Institute  on  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Institute  and  on  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  arising  in  the  administration  of  this  Act ; 

(3)  conduct  such  studies  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  its  functions' 
under  this  section ; and 

(4)  prepare  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  current  status  and' 
needs  of  educational  research  in  the  United  States,  which  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  make. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  he  appointed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  the- 
civil  service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years;  except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed* 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  first  taking  office  shall  begin  upon  enactment  of  the  Act,  and 
shall  expire  as  designated  at  'the  time  of  appointment,  five  at  the  end  of  three* 
years,  five  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  five  at  the  end  of  the  flr'^t  year.  One  of 
such  members  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as  Chairman,  Members  of  the 
Council  who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  tlie  United  States  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  per  diem 
equivalent  for  GS-18  for  each  day  so  engaged,  including  travel  time  and,  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  6703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  also  serve  on  the 
Council  ex  ofiicio. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the  Council  .such  professional,  clerical,, 
and  other  assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  its  functions. 
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{(1)  The  Couiiicil  is  authorized,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  u, 
United  States  Cjpde,  governing  appointments  in  the  competitive  serviee,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  ul  and  suhchaptcr  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and  general  schedule  pay  rates,  to  eiii’ 
ploy  and  fix  the  eoinpensation  of  such  personnel  ns  may  he  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

The  Council  is  further  authorized  to  obtain  services  in  neeordance  with  the 
piuvisious  of  section.  3109  of  title  5,  United  Stiiles  Code,  and  it  may  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  con  duet  of  studies  and  other  activities  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties. 

GKNKRAL  PllOVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Seeretnry  is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
erment  and  of  any  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  institution,  in 
accordance  with  agreements  between  the  SccretaiT  and  tlie  head  thereof,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any  individual  or  to  any  organization,  in- 
stitution, or  ageiiey  may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  witli  neeessary  adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept  gifts  to  the  Institute  and  to  apply 
them  to  carry  out  his  funetions  under  this  Act;  and  is  similarly  autliorized  to 
aecept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services,  notwithstanding  tlic  provisions  of 
section  3079(b)  of  tlie  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.O.  005(b)). 

(d)  Funds  arallable  under  this  Act  simll  be  available  for  transfer  to  any  other 
Federal  department  or  agency  (including  constituent  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Edu«ition,  and  Welfare)  for  use  (in  accordance  with  an  interagency 
agreoment)  by  such  agency  (alone  or  in  combination  with  funds  of  that  ageucy) 
for  purposes  for  which  such  transferred  funds  could  be  otherwise  exi>endcd  by 
the  StKji'etary  under  this  Act,  and  the  Secretary  is  likewise  authorized  to  accept 
and  e.xpend  funds  of  any  otlier  Federal  ageney  for  use  under  tliis  Aet. 

(e)  All  laborei*s  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  subeoiitraetors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this  Act  .shall  be  paid  wages  at  rate.s  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  loeaJity  ns  deteruiiued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.O.  27Ga — 27Ga-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  tlie 
labor  standards  speeifled  in  Uiis  section  the  autliority  and  funetioiis  set  forth  in 
Reorganization  Plan  Niunbered  14  of  19.50  (15  F.R.  3170:  5 U.S.O.  133z-1.5)  and 
section  2 of  the  Aet  of  June  13, 1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.O.  27C  (c) ) . 

APPllOPttlATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  S.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1072,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  he  nece.ssnry 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  which  shall  remain  avail  a 1)1  e until  expended. 


[H.n.  33  and  related  Mils] 

The  National  Institute  of  Euuc.vtion  Act 

SUMMARY 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  Act — 

Establishes  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  ami  Welfare  a National 
Institute  of  Education. 

Provide.s  that  the  Institute  .shall  be  headed  by  a Director  who  .shail  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate. 

Asserts  that  the  Director  shall  ijerform  siieli  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Provides  that  the  Secretary,  through  the  Institute,  simll:  (1)  conduct  educa- 
tional research ; (2)  collect  and  disseiniuate  the  findings  of  educational  research ; 
(3)  train  individuals  in  educational  research;  (4)  assist  and  foster  such  research, 
eollection,  dissemination,  or  training  througli  grants,  or  technical  assistance  to, 
or  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  with,  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions, institutions,  agencies,  or  individuals;  (5)  promote  the  coordination  of  such 
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research  and  research  support  wiiiiiii  the  Federal  Gov(»rnment;  ami  (0)  may 
construct  or  provide  (by  grraiit  or  otlierwise)  for  such  facilities  as  he  determines 
may  be  required  to  accomplish  such  purposes. 

Directs  the  President  to  apiwint  a National  Advisory  Council  on  Educational 
Ilesearcli  which  shall:  (1)  review  and  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Dii*ocvor  on 
the  status  of  educational  research  in  the  United  States,  and  i)resent  to  the  S(‘ei*e- 
tary  such  reconnnendations  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  for  the  strengthening  of 
s\ich  research  and  the  iinprovoinent  of  methods  of  collecting  and  disseminating 
the  findings  of  educational  research;  (2)  advise  the  Secrotaiy  and  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  on  matters  of  general  policy  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
net;  (3)  conduct  sncli  studies  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  its  fiuictions:  and 
(4)  prepare  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretarj-  on  the  current  status  and  needs 
of  educational  research  in  the  United  States,  which  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  make. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  1.  Shout  Title.  This  section  provides  that  this  legislation  may  he  desig- 
nated by  the  short  title  of  “National  Institute  of  Education  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Finuinrs  and  Declauation  of  Policy.  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  tlie  United  States  to  i>rovide  equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  all 
I)ersons  regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  oingiii,  or  social  class.  In 
order  to  furtbev  this  purpose  the  bill  would  establlsli  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  to  conduct  ami  sui)i)ort  educational  roseairh,  and  disseminate  educa- 
tion.al  reseaieli  findings  throughout  the  Nation. 

Skc.  3.  Estaultsiiment  of  National  Institltf,  of  Eduoaiion.  There  is  to  be 
establisbed  a National  Institute  of  Education  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfait*,  under  a Director  (level  V position)  appointed  hy  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  4,  Functjons  of  the  Institute.  The  Secretary  is  directed,  acting  through 
the  Institute,  to  conduct,  ami  collect  and  disseminate  the  findings  of,  educational 
research  (defined  to  include  research,  planning,  surveys,  evaluation.s,  investi- 
gatioiLS,  dtwelopinonts,  and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of  edm-ation)  ; to  tr:iin 
individuals  in  such  research;  to  aid  such  research  through  grants  to,  or  other 
appropriate  arrangements  with,  imblic  or  private  organizations  or  individuals; 
and  to  pimuote  the  coordination  of  educational  re.search  and  research  support 
within  the  Federal  Government  The  section  would  also  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  construct  or  provide  for  the  efuistniction  of  facilities  required  to  accomplish 
the  l)ill’s  puiTWses.'  The  Secretary  may  procure  through  apiiropriate  coiifract  any 
of  tlie  functions  (sucli  ns  tlic  oondnet  of  research)  that  the  section  would  instruct 
him  to  peifoiTu  directly. 

Sec,  5.  Employment  of  Peusonnel.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  compensate,  witliout  regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  such 
teclmicnl  and  professional  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary  to  accouiplish  tlie 
functions  of  the  Institute.  The  provision  is  modeled  upon  42  U.S.C.  51873(a), 
which  provides  a similar  authority  to  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Sec.  G.  National  Ad  vis  on  y Council  on  Educational  Reseakcii  ; 

(a)  Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a National  Advisory  Council 
on  Educational  ne.search.  The  Council  would  advise  the  Secretary  and  the 
Director  of  the  institute  on  the  status  of  educational  research  in  the  United 
States,  and  present  appi*opriate  i*ecommendaUons  to  the  Secretary  with  re.speet 
thereto,  as  well  as  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Dircetor  on  matters  of  general 
policy  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  bill.  The  Council  would  also  prepare 
an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  current  statins  and  liueus  of  educa- 
tional research  in  the  United  States,  which  the  Secretary  would  transmit,  witli 
his  reconmiemlations.  to  the  President. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  without  regard  to  civil 
service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  15  meinhers  appointed  for  3-year  terms.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  filling  vacancies  and  for  staggering  terms  of  oflice.  Compeii* 
sation  is  to  he  at  the  rate  not  exceeding  the  per  diem  of  a GS-IS, 

(c)  Professional,  clerical  and  other  assistance  will  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  The  Council  may  hire  personnel  without  regard  to  civil  service  require- 
ments, Compensation  of  personnel  is  also  determined  by  the  Council,  The  Council 
may  also  enter  into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  studies  and  other  actirities 
necessary  to  discharge  its  duties. 
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Sec.  7.  Genebal  PBoviezONS 

(a)  General  adminlstmtlve  provisions  which  includes  authority  in  the  Secre- 
tary to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  public  or  nonprollt  ageneies  or  institutions ; 

(b)  Provision  that  payments  may  be  made  in  installments,  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement; 

(c)  Authority  to  aecept  gifts  and  voluntary  services ; 

(d)  Provisions  permitting  funds  to  be  transferred  to  other  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies  for  use  by  such  agencies  for  purposes  of  this  act  and  provides 
that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept  and  expend  funds  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  for  use  under  this  act;  and 

(e)  A prodsiou  making  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  applicable  to  construction  project 
assisted  under  the  bill. 

Skc.  8.  Appiiopkiations  Autiioisized  : The  bill  would  authorize  to  he  appro- 
priated lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972  and  each  year  thereafter,  such 
sums  as  may  he  necessary.  Sueli  funds  would  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  BibVDE:wAS.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  will  come 
to  order. 

The  Chair  wants  to  observe  that  although  all  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  have  not 
yet  been  assigned,  we  are  nonetheless  veiy  pleased  to  welcome  some 
new  members  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  partici- 
pate with  us  this  morning  in  this  hearing:  the  gentlelady  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mrs.  EQcks;  tlie^entlelady  from  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Grasso; 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Fomythe;  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Peyser.  And  we  hope  that  they  will  feel  free  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  hearings. 

The  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  also  feels 
that  this  ma}^  bo  an  historic  occasion  in  that  we  are  for  the  first  time 
emulating  the  other  bod}^  in  allowing  television  cameras  to  invade  our 
tei'ritoiy,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  them  liere.  These  are  the  first 
public  hearings  of  a House  committee  covered  telcAdsion  since  the 
Congj*e.ssional  Reorganization  Act  last  year  permitting  such  covera^. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  today  is  ineeting  on  H.E. 
33  and  H.R.  3C0G,  bills  to  create  a National  Institute  of  Education  to 
undertake  and  support  research  and  development  and  innovation  in 
education.  This  legislation  arises  from  a proposal  made  by  President 
Nixon  in  his  message  on  education  reform  on  jMarcli  3,  1970,  to  estab- 
lish a National  Institute  of  Educiition  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
equality  of  opportunity  in  education  and  developing  new  and  better 
ways  for  people  to  teach  and  learn  at  every  level,  from  2)rGSchool  to 
graduate  school.  The  bill  has  been  inti'oduced  by  members  on  this  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  including  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Perkins;  ranking  minorit}^  member  of  the  connnittee,  Mr. 
Quie;  myself;  the  ranking  minority  member  of  this  siibcominitteo,  Mr. 
Reid,  from  Now  York : and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the  State 
of  Washington  who  has  been  a inembei*  of  this  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Meeds;  and  somu  20  members  of  the  committee,  both  Demoorats  and 
Republicans. 

The  subcommittee  plans  to  "i^^e  this  proposal  its  most  serious  and 
careful  consideration.  Relatively  little  money  is  spent  on  researoh  on 
education  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  j n the  field  of  defense,  we 
spend  10  percent  of  all  the  money  on  research;  but  when  it  comes  to 
education,  we  put  less  than  one- third  of  1 percent  of  our  total  budget 
into  research  and  innovation  and  renewal.  The  proposed  National 
Institute  of  Education  is  aimed  at  supporting  the  proposed  research 


unci  development  and  innovation  to  help  change  and,  hopefully,  im- 
prove, education  at  every  level. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  speech  last  year,  “As  a first  stop  to- 
Avard  reform,  we  need  a coherent  apj:)roach  to  research  and  experimen- 
tation. Local  schools  need  an  objective  national  body  to  evaluate  new 
departures  in  teaching  tliat  are  being  conducted  here  and  abroad,  and 
means  of  disseminating  information.’’ 

It  is  our  plan,  in  considering  this  proposal,  to  listen  to  the  views  of 
representatives  of  a wide  spectriun  of  opinion,  both  in  education  and 
related  fields. 

The  present  proposal  was  introduced  nearly  a year  ago,  but  the 
results  of  a study  of  the  possible  structure  of  the  institute,  a study 
Commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  pi  epared  by  lloger 
Lovien  of  the  Rand  Corp.,  has  not  yet  been  made  final,  Nonetheless, 
the  siibconuuittee  feels  it  is  important  to  move  ahead  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Following  today’s  hearing,  we  shall, ^ on  Tuesday  and  AVednesday 
next  week,  hear  the  views  of  other  distinguished  authorities  ou^  the 
subject  and  shortly  thereafter,  we  look  forward  to  hearing  the  views 
of  Secretary  Richardson  and  his  associates. 

The  Chair  also  observes  the  entiy  of  a distinguished  new  ilcmber 
of  the  committee  to  our  hearings  today,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Badillo,  whom  we  are  pleased  to  have  here.  The  Chair  wants  to 
extend  a warm  welcome  to  the  representatives  of  legislative  commis- 
sions of  the  Parent-Teachers  As.sociation  of  the  United  States  who 
are  meetbig  in  Wa.shington  today. 

As  one  who  is  enthusiastic  about  the  ix)tential  impact  for  good  in  our 
system  of  education  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  I think 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  research  it  will  in  time  support  is  di- 
rected to  real  problems  in  education — to  real  children,  real  schools,  and 
real  parents. 

Second,  the  Chair  wants  to  observe  that  he  hopes  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  and  its  supjmrt  by  the  administration  vepre- 
.sent  <a  significant,  a substantial  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  support  research  in  education,  and  we  look  forward 
to  qu^ioning  the  Secretary  next  month  on  that  point. 

The  Chair  also  wants  to  welcome  Mr.  Landgrebe,  a colleague  from 
Indiana. 

We  are  very  fortunate  today  to  have  two  outst'unding  authoritie.s  on 
education  with  us.  First  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  and  the  distin- 
guished former  counselor  to  President  Nixon,  a man  ^yllo  played  a 
key  role  in  the  shaping  of  the  President’s  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation proposal,  presently  serving  as  professor  of  education  and  urban 
politics  at  Haiward  University,  and  we  look  forward  with  enthusiasm 
to  hearing  from  Prof.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 

Dr.  Moynihan,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  here  and  look  forward  to 
your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OP  DANIEL  P.  MOYNIHAN,  PEOFESSOE  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  URBAN  POLITICS,  HAEVAED  UNIVEESITY 

Mi\  MoYNiuA>r.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan.  I am  professor  of  education  and  urban  politics  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  member  of  the  faculty  of  public  administration 
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of  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Governincnt.  At  Harvard  University 
I am  a member  of  tlie  Center  for  Educational  Policy  Research, 

I am  a member  of  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committeej  and 
a consultant  to  the  President.  And  I am,  for  this  yeiir,  vice  president 
of  tlio  American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science, 

What  I am  not,  Mr.  Cliairinan.  is  a competent  typist,  nor  yet  an  even 
elementary  speller.  You  have  berore  you  a copy  of  my  testimony  typed 
by  hand,  as  it  Avcre,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  need 
for  educational  reform,  I despair  of  making  the  point  further. 

It  is,  Mr,  Chairman,  a pleasant  and  ai>propriatc  practice  for  wit- 
nesses before  committees  and  siibconimittoef.  of  the  Congress  to  e.\- 
press  their  sense  of  the  honor  of  having  been  invited,  and  I most  cer- 
tainly wish  to  do  this.  I might  also  express  my  very  pleasant  siiiprise. 
The  Pi'esident’s  message  on  educational  reform  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress just  a few  weeks  short  of  a year  ago,  For  a while  thei'e  it  looked 
as  if  it  had  as  well  never  been  sent  at  all,  considering  the  I’esponse  or 
rather  nonresponse  it  evoked.  At  the  time,  I w^as  a member  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  more  than  once  found  myself  thinking  of  the  occa- 
sion on  which  the  clergyman  said  Sidney  Smith  met  a friend  of  Fleet 
Street,  ‘‘I  am  just  on  my  way  to  St.  Pauls  to  pray  for  you,’’  said 
Smith,  “but  with  no  very  great  expectation  of  success,” 

The  message,  nonetheless,  was  sent  in  utmost  seriousness  and  is,  I be- 
lieve, a statement  that  will  find  a place  in  the  history  of  American 
education.  For  it  was  the  fiist  time  a Pi’esident  undertook  to  speak 
about  education,  not  in  terms  of  simplistic  pieties  and  lofty  enthusiasm 
which  have  beon  the  staple  of  public  discussion  of  this  subject,  but 
ratlier  in  terms  of  the  persisting  failui’es  of  our  educational  systeni 
and  the  iMiinfnl  difficulties  of  choosing  a feasible  course  of  public 
policy  by  wliich  to  ovei’come  such  failures. 

At  the  forefront  of  the  President’s  proposal  was  the  establishment 
of  a National  Institute  of  Education  to  serve  as,  in  his  words ; 

A focus  for  educational  research  and  experimentation  in  the  United  States. 
When  fully  developed,  the  Institute  would  be  nil  important  element  in  the  na- 
tion’s educational  .system,  overseeing  the  annual  exiiendltiire  of  ns  imicli  ns  a 
quarterpf  a billion  dollars. 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  message  Avas  the  need  to  shift  the  focus 
of  public  policy  in  education  away  from  the  inputs  to  the  system,  par- 
ticularly the  money  spent  on  this  or  that,  towards  the  outputs  of  the 
system,  namely,  the  experiences  of  the  children,  for  the  most  pait  what 
it  is  they  learn,  but  other  things  as  well,  as,  for  example,  how  much 
heed  is  paid  to  their  health.  The  President  proposed  that  the  NIE  con- 
centrate on  six  topics:  New  measures  of  achievement,  compensatory 
education,  reading,  television  and  lea-rniiig,  and  experimental  schools. 

The  problem  with  the  President’s  message,  as  with  comparable 
studies  and  statements  on  this  stiiclj^  made  in  the  recent  past,  was  that 
in  effect  it  was  reporting  bad  nows.  We  had  thought  wo  knew  all  that 
really  needed  to  bo  known  about  education  in  terms  of  public  suppoit, 
or  at  \^ry  least  that  we  knew  oiiough  to  legislate  and  appropriate  with 
a high  order  of  confidence.  I realize  this  is  a large  generalization  and 
the  term  “we”  comprehends  a good  many  persons.  Yet  I believe  this 
to  have  been  what  you  might  call  the  operational  reality. 

As  it  happened,  I wrote  portions  of  the  1964  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form dealing  witli  education,  and  was  active  during  that  period  when 
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the  first  great  Federal  bills,  providing  aid  to  elementaiy  and  second- 
ary education  were  passed.  I was  a member  of  the  group  that  drafted 
the  Economic  Oi^portiuiity  Act  of  1964  and,  although  at  greater  dis- 
tance, was  associated  with  subsequent  dereloi)incnt  of  i^rograms  of 
OEO.  I recall  these  years  with  clarity.  We  knew  what  we  wanted  to 
do  in  cducatiou  and  we  were  enoi’inously  confident  that  what  we 
wanted  to  do  would  work.  That  confidence, 'Mr.  Cliaimian,  has  eroded. 

We  were  not  wrong  to  have  felt  as  we  did,  and  certainly  neither  the 
Presidency  nor  the  Congress  can  be  faulted  for  doing  what  was  done. 
'Not  one  whit.  These  were  years  of  great  national  acliievoment,  and 
anyone  associated  with  that  achievement,  including  many  members 
of  this  distinguished  subcommittee  and  perhaps  especially  yourself, 
sir,  ought  to  be  proud  of  their  achievement,  and  the  rest  of  us  ought  to 
be  diligent  in  aclaiowledgiii"  it. 

We  liave  learned  that  things  are  far  inoi’e  complicated  than  we 
thought.  The  rather  simple  input-output  relations  which  naively  no 
doubt,  but  honestly,  we  had  assumed  to  obtain  in  education  simply,  on 
examination,  do  not  hold  up.  They  are  not  there.  Five  or  6 yeai*s  later 
now,  we  confront  school  systems  that  are  seeming  increasingly  chaotic, 
even  anarchic,  and  which’  are  widely  perceived  as  failing.  It  may  just 
be  that  this  is  paitly  a result  of  the  expectations  induced  by  the  rather 
sim])le  faith  that  went  into  such  legislation  as  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1960.  Or  the  reasons  may  be  altogether  nnrelated 
to’aiiything  done  or  tried  in  the  past.  But  the  facts  are  there.  Ihings 
aren’t  very  good,  or  don’t  seem  very  good  to  a great  many  persons,  in- 
cluding a great  many  st  udents. 

I tend  to  think  we  have  created  some  of  this  problem  om*sclves. 
Partly  from  a misreading  of  our  history,  partly  finin  the  increasing 
weakness  or  even  failure  of  other  institutions,  we  have  in  recent  year’s 
imposed  a formidable  load  of  social  purposes  onto  our  school  system. 
I am  not  sure  it  can  sustain  such  weight  in  the  best  of  circuinstancos. 
I am  not  sure  schools  have  that  much  influence.  But  clearly  there  are 
some  things  which  we  need  them  to  do,  and  if  they  are  not  doing  them 
it  is  reasonable  to  ask  what  is  required.  In  the  past,  the  typical  answer 
has  been  more  ro.sources.  In  the  immediate  future,  I believe  the  answer 
must  be  more  understanding,  more  knowledge. 

There  are  those  whose  careers  seem  to  be  de^'’oted  to  the  proposition 
that  these  are  antithetical  goals;  that  to  choose  one  is  to  reject  the 
other.  When  the  President  proposed,  in  his  message  on  educational  re- 
form, that  a serious  research  effort  was  needed,  it  was  predictable  that 
a certain  number  of  voices  would  be  raised  charging  that  what  the 
administration  really  was  saying  was  tliat  it  did  not  wish  to  put  any 
more  resources  into  education  as  such. 

I would  ask  this  committee  to  imderstiand  tliat  this  is  not  a pattern 
of  maction  confined  to  the  field  of  education.  To  the  contrary,  it  is 
almost  a standard  reflexive  response  to  a plea  for  more  research  in  the 
social  sciences,  or  at  least  it  has  become  so  of  late.  I have  elsewhere 
suggested  that  there  h as  indeed  been  something  of  a change  here.  For 
decades,  even  generations,  social  science  enjoyed  a comfortable  rela- 
tionship with  what  were  perceived  as  progressive  social  policies.  In 
recent  years,  this  i-elationship  has  became  troubled.  Social  science  has 
emerged  as  a threatening  discipline.  It  tells  you  a lot  of  things  you 
tlionglit  wereirt  so,  or  w ished  werenU  so.  This  is  no  way  to  win  support. 
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Jjici'ftasiiigly,  the  iDvoposnl  Tor  jnore  researcli  is  seen  almost  as  a 
liostile  act.  Tliis,  1 think,  wus  the  way  iu  which  the  Pi’csi dent’s  message 
on  educational  reform  was  viewed  in  some  quartei’s.  Perhaps  the  best 
example  of  this  process,  one  wliich  nieinbci*s  of  this  comniittee  will  be 
familiar  with,  was  the  rather  sad  seciucnce  of  expccUatioii  and  clis- 
appoiiitineiit  which  accompanied  the  Equal  Kducational  Opportunity 
survey  whicli  Congress  nnnulated  in  the  Civil  Eights  Act  of  19Gh 

This  was  the  second  largest  social  science  researcli  project  in  his- 
tory. I think  it  fair  to  assnnie  that  those  who  sponsored  it  in  the 
Congress  and  the  veiy  distinguished  group  of  scholars  lieaded  by  James 
Coleman,  who  carried  it  out,  all  felt  confident  that  the  conventional 
wisdom  about  educational  processes  was  sound  and  that  they  ^Yould 
so  powerfully  demonstrate  this  fact  in  the  context  of  unequal  educa- 
tional opportunity  that  a major  force  for  change  would  be  generated.' 
But  that  is  exactly  what  did  not  eventuate. 

Try  as  they  would — and  they  tried  to  the  point  of  physical  and  omo- 
tioiml  exhaustion— they  could  find  only  the  very  slightest  support 
for  what  might  l)e  described  as  the  educational  theory  underlying 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1960.  It  just’was 
not  there.  Thereafter,  a group  of  ns  at  Harvard  formed  a seminar 
to  examine  the  data  and  methodology  of  what  had  become  to  be  known 
as  the  Coleman  report.  Professor  Mosteller  and  I have  edited  a 
volume  of  papeis  that  resiilted  from  the  seminar.  It  will  be  published 
next  winter.  I would  hesitate  to  characterize  tlie  findings  of  nil  the 
scliolais  who  have  contributed  to  our  volume,  but  I think  it  fair  to  say 
Hint  the  basic  Mmist  of  oiu*  findings  is  that  Coleman  was  e^•en  move 
right  than  he  realized,  whicli  is  to  say  tlnit  the  conventional  wisdom 
wns  even  more  wi*ong  than  he  was  forced  to  report. 

I chose  those  words  with  care.  No  one  involved  in  Coleman’s  anah 
ysis  took  any  pleasure  in  finding  liow  very  little  educational  eflect 
could  be  traced  to  traditional  measures  of  school  quality,  such  as 
pupil-teacher  ratios  or  levels  of  educational  expenditiu*c.  That  issini- 
jily  the  way  che  work  came  out.  It  produced,  incidentally,  o^'ideiice 
of  the  educational  benefits  of  mixing  poor  with  nonpoov  children 
and  mixing  races.  But,^  of  course,  the  Olfice  of  Education  could 
only  be  greatly  disaiDpointed.  It  took  a lot  of  courage  for  Commis' 
sioner  Allen,  and  now  Commissioiior  Marland,  to  got  back  on  that 
horse.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  subject,  onoyonld  wish  some  otliers  miglit 
show  some  of  that  same  courage  or  might  show^  some  of  the  nmler- 
staiiding,  which  you,  Air,  Cluiinnnn,  and  Congressman  Reid  and  others 
arc  doing  today. 

Let  me  invoke  an  old  American  saving,  *Tt  is  not  ignorance  that  hurts 
so  much  as  knowing  all  of  those  tilings  that  ain’t  so.”  That  is  what 
lias  been  hurting  ns  in  education.  The  hurt  is  a lot  more  serious  than 
the  temporary  discomfort  of  having  to  give  ujd  some  familiar  belief. 
We  had  better  get  qii  with  it.  In  a recent  paper  Kenneth  Boulding 
described  the  schooling  industry  as  a ‘'possibly  pathological  section 
of  the  American  economy.”  For  30  years  noiv  it  has  been  getting  a 
steadily  greater  ])roportion  of  oiir  national  product.  Its  share  has 
more  tlian  doubled  since  1040.  Yet  it  would  be  liard  to  demonstrate 
that  the  amount  of  education  has  doubled  or  anything  like  it.  Indeed, 
some  charge — I doubt  this,  but  it  is  stated— that  levels  of  educational 
aohievenient  have  declined.  In  specific  districts  peihiips;  but  nation- 
wide,! rather  doubt  that. 
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But  if  this  is  to  happen,  such  men  need  help  from  Government. 
They  need  support  of  the  kind  a National  Institute  of  Education 
would  provide;  that  is  to  say,  sustained  and  sj^stematic  provision  of 
resources  so  that  as  much  as  possible  a coherent  research  strategy  is 
followed.  The  work  involved  can  be  utterly  abstruse  or  painfully  im- 
mediate and  practical.  Wo  will  have  to  experiment  with  actual  educa- 
tional systems  as,  for  example^  the  proposal  for  voucher  system,  asso- 
ciated Avith  my  colleagues  David  Cohen  and  Christopher  Jencks,  which 
would  introduce  incentives  and  measures  of  performance  into  the 
teaching  and  learning  situation. 

Above  all,  what  education  research  and  education  need  from  ])iiblic 
men  and  those  who  comment  on  them  is  a measure  of  fortitude  in  face 
of  disappointment.  This  is,  of  course,  the  central  theme  of  my  remarks 
this  morning,  and  I would  lilce  to  elaborate  somewhat,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  tlie  first  domestic  message  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  to  the  Congress  on  February  19,  1909,  concerned 
problems  of  poverty.  In  that  message  he  drew  attention  to  the  great 
importance  of  early  childhood  experience  in  shaping  subsequent 
achievement.  These  are  yeai*s  when  children  typically  are  not  in  school, 
years  in  which  no  very  great  social  concern  for  the  child  is  manifest. 
The  President  proposed  this.  He  proposed  a national  coinmitnumt  to 
the  first  6 yeai^  of  life.  Specifically,  he  wished  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Child  Development  in  HEW,  but  genemlly  to  push  forward  on  this 
front,  exploiting  the  extraordinarily  impressive  findings  of  recent  years 
as  to  the  impoi-tance  of  these  early  year’s, 

I quote  Ins  message,  the  first  message  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress on  domestic  issue : 

In  recent  years  enormous  advances  have  been  made  in  umlerstaiidin;?  of  hu- 
man development.  We  have  learned  that  intelligence  i.s  not  hxed  at  birth,  hut  is 
largely  formed  by  environmental  influence.s  of  the  early  formative  years.  It  de- 
velops rapidly  at  first  and  then  more  slowly ; as  much  of  that  development  takes 
place  in  the  first  4 years  as  in  the  next  13.  We  have  learned  further  tliat  en- 
vironment has  its  greatest  impact  on  the  development  of  intelligence  when  that 
development  is  proceeding  most  rapidly — that  is,  in  those  earliest  years. 

CThis  means  that  many  of  the  problems  of  poverty  are  traceable  directly  to 
early  childhood  experience — and  tlmt  If  we  are  to  make  genuine  long-range  prog- 
ress, we  must  focus  our  efforts  much  more  than  heretofore  on  those  few  years 
which  may  determine  how  far,  throughout  his  later  life,  the  child  can  reach. 

The  message  also  announced  that  he  would  transfer  a number  of 
OEO  programs  from  the  Executive  Oflice  of  the  President  to  regular 
departments  of  the  Government  on  the  grounds  that  these  programs, 
once  experimental,  had  now  been  worked  to  the  point  where  they  could 
be  described  as  organizational  and  ought  to  be  located  in  line  with  the 
organizational  theory  of  how  OEO  would  operate.  The  early  drafts 
of  this  message  included  Headstart  in  this  category  of  operation.  It 
was  being  transferred  to  HEW,  where  in  any  event,  if  my  recollection 
holds,  the  major  proportion  of  iireschool  funds  were  already  located. 

Beiore  the  message  was  sent,  however,  word  came  to  the  White 
House  from  OEO  that  the  preliminary  findings  of  a major  evaluation 
of  the  impact  of  Headstart  carried  out  by  Westinghouse  Learning 
Corn,  and  Ohio  University  were  disappointing.  The  pattern  of  earlier 
small-sca-lp  studies  smiiod  confirmed : Headstart  was  not  having  much 
effect  on  educational  achievement.  . ^ 

The  reaction  in  the  White  House  to  tliis  hews  was,  I believe,  under 
the  circumstances  reasonable.  The  designation  of  Headstart  was 
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changed  from  “operationaP’  to  ^^experiineiital/’  All  tliat  would  be 
shown,  the  message  in  effect  stated,  telegraphing  the  bloAv,  is  that  we 
have  got  to  try  liarder.  Let  me  quote  the  specific  passage : 

Head  Start  is  still  experimental.  Its  effects  are  simply  not  known— save  of 
course  where  medical  care  and  similar  services  are  involved.  The  results  of  n 
major  national  evaluation  of  the  program  will  be  available  this  spring.  It  must 
bo  said,  however,  that  preliminary  reports  on  this  study  confirm  what  many 
have  feared : the  long-term  effect  of  Head  Start  appears  to  be  extremely  weak. 
This  must  not  discourage  us.  To  the  contrary,  it  only  demonstrates  the  immense 
contribution  the  Head  Start  program  has  made  simply  by  having  raised  to 
prominence  on  the  national  agenda  the  fact— known  for  some  time,  hut  never 
widely  recognized— that  the  children  of  the  poor  mostly  arrive  at  school  age 
seriously  deficient  in  the  ability  to  profit  from  formal  education,  and  already 
significantly  behind  their  contemporaries.  It  also  has  been  made  ahumlantly 
clear  that  our  schools  as  they  now  exist  are  unable  to  overcome  this  defideney. 

In  this  context  the  Head  Start  Follow-Through  Program  already  delegated 
to  HEW  by  OEO  assumes  an  even  greater  importance. 

Now,  one  might  liave  tliouglit  this  reasonable  behavior.  But  there 
were  tho.se  who  thought  it  was  in  some  way — I groj)e  for  the  word; 
Duplicitous?  Disingenuous?  Dislionest?  Something  as  strong  as  tliat. 
One  of  the  Nation’s  leading  newspapei*s  mpeatedly  suggested  in  its 
editorial  columns,  not  only  at  the  time,  but  as  much  as  a year  later, 
that  the  White  House  had  somehow  deliberately  called  attention  to 
this  dubious  document. 

The  facts  are  .simple.  The  Wliitc  House  was  not  even  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  evaluation  which  had  been  commissioned  under  tlie 
previous  administration.  The  iireliminary  findings  were  brought  to 
our  attention  by  n professional  employee  of  OEO  wlio  thought  wo 
ought  to  know.  The  President’s  reaction  was  to  argne  tliat  iiupiiry 
in  this  field  Avas  all  the  more  urgent  if  it  turned  out  that  something  we 
had  put  such  hopes  into  Avas  not  quite  working  out. 

Wliy  did  this  respectable  journal  continue  to  question  the  integrity 
of  the  administration  in  this  matter?  I think  I can  answer  this.  AYe  were 
dealing  with  tlie  subject  of  failure,  and  there  is  none  so  painful  in 
American  life.  Education  traditionally  has  dealt  with  success  and 
failure.  The  purpose  of  schooling  was  not  just  to  in.struct  young  per- 
sons, but  also  to  some  extent  to  sort  them  out  into  tho.se  wlio  were  bright 
and  those  not  so  bright.  This  is  the  process  wo  associate  with  certifica- 
tion. There  have  always  been  big  clilTereiices,  not  between  groups  in 
these  matters. 

My  colleague  David  Cohen  has  shown  that  the  school  achievement 
of  European  immigrant  groups  was  closely  correlated  to  their  degree 
of  urbanization.  Northern  Italians  performed  better  than  soutliern 
Italians,  and  so  forth.  Jews  scored  highest  in  urbanization^  and  high- 
est in  educational  achievement.  This  would  confirm  work  which  Nathan 
Glazer  and  I have  done  on  immigrant  groups,  but  does  not  exhaust  tlie 
number  of  phenomena  to  be  explained. 

How  to  explain  the  extraordinary  achievement  of  immigrants  from 
Cliina  and  Japan?  As  I am  not  under  oath,  Mr.  Cliairnian,  X would 
venture  that  50  to  Y5  percent  of  the  intellectual  enevgy.beiiig  generated 
ill  the  United  States  todav  comes  from  these  three  small  groups ; Jews, 
Japanese,  and  Chinese.  Alind,  I did  not  say  moral  energy  or  political, 
or  economic.  Other  groups  are  not  so  fortunate.  An  occasional  Greek 
gets  a Rhodes  scholarship.  An  occasional  Irishman  becomes  a Fiilbriglit 
fellow. 
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Mr.  Bradk^eas.  Dr.  Moynilnin,  il‘  you  would  allow  the  Chair  to  inter- 
vene, I would  like  to  observe  that  two-thirds  of  the  Ehodas  scholars 
in  the  House  arc  Greeks;  the  other  third  is  the  Speaker.  And  the  Chair 
would  also  like  to  observe  in  commenting  on  that  Irish  Fulbright  fellow 
that  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  is  Irish  and  that  66%  percent  of 
the  three  wliips’of  the  House,  given  the  appointments  of  Mr,  O'Xeill, 
Mr.  ^IcFall,  and  your  huinhlc  servant,  are  Irish.  So  I don’t  know  what 
that  says  for  the  Greeks  and  the  Irish,  but  I am  grateful  for  the 
observation. 

A[r.  Moynihax.  It  says  that  the  smart  ones  go  into  politics. 

For  the  moment,  educational  achievement  is  rather  unevenly  dis- 
tributed in  America.  No  one  likes  much  to  talk  about  this  inasmuch  as 
educational  achievement  is  so  inipoitant  to  our  ‘‘credentials  society.” 
Uneven  distribution  of  such  credentials  is  equivalent  of  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  in  an  earlier  era  and  is  just  as  sensitive  a subject. 
To  repeat,  this  matter  will  take  fortitude  in  public  otlicials.  Yet  I 
would  t^lead  that  you  do  so. 

One  of  the  achievements  of  democracy,  although  it  seems  not  re- 
garded as  such  today,  is  this  system  of  grading  and  sorting  individuals 
so  young  persons  of  talent  born  to  modest  or  lowly  circumstances  can  be 
recognized  for  their  woith.  It  ]Drovides  a moans  for  young  persons  of 
high  social  status  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  inherited  brains  as 
well  as  money,  if  that  is  the  case.  I do  not  doubt  that  this  system  is 
crude,  and  often  cruel,  and  measures  only  a limited  inunber  of  things. 
But  it  measures  valid  things,  hj  and  large.  To  do  away  with  such  sys- 
tems of  accieditation  may  seem  like  nn  egalitarian  act,  but  it  would  be 
the  opposite.  We  would  be  back  in  a world  where  social  connections 
and  privilege  would  count  for  moie  than  any  of  ns  would  like.  If  wliat 
you  know  doesn’t  count  in  the  competitions  of  life,  who  you  laiow  will 
determine  the  outcoine.  This,  to  conclude,  is  wliat  is  at  issue  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a National  Institute  of  Education.  We  must  master  the 
art  of  education  to  the  point  that  achievement  is  more  or  less  evenly 
distributed  among  the  different  groiqis  in  our  society  and  not  too  enor- 
mously varied  within  such  groups.  Not  just  equality  of  echicationid 
opportunity,  although  your  bill,  j\Ir.  Cliairinan,  very  properly  de- 
scribed that  as  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Institute.  But  something 
like  parity  of  educational  outcomes  is  what  we  innst  achieve. 

At  this  time  the  belief  is  widely  hold  that  the  educational  system  can 
produce  this  outcome.  It  can’t.  At  least  that  would  be  my  leading  of 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  resources.  But  tlie  belief  that  it  can 
is  so  deeply  held  that,  when  it  does  not,  the  rejioated  conclusion  is  that 
something  of  great  value  has  been  deliberately  withheld.  I do  not  know 
a more  fateful  formula  for  social  unrest. 

I repeat.  Tlie  purpose  of  a National  Institute  of  Education  is  to 
develop  the  art  and  science  of  education  to  the  point  that  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  lesults  in  a satisfactory  equivalence  of  educa- 
tional achievement.  We  have  coming  up  a decade  in  which  school  en- 
rollments will  rise  hardly  at  all.  Tins  means  we  will  have  resources  of 
time  and  money  in  whicli  to  address  ourselves  to  that  far  more  clifHcult 
task.  More  difficult,  that  is,  than  simply  building  classrooms  to  accom- 
modate the  latest  baby  boom.  We  have  the  research  skill  and  commit- 
ment. What  remains,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  summon  the  political  will. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Biudkafas.  Tliaiik  you  very  niiicli,  Di*.  !Moyuiliaii.  T tliiiik  yon 
luive  given  ns  a brilliant,  ])ei’ceptive,  niul  balanced  o])eniiig  statement, 
one  to  wliicli  1 liavo  little  doubt  we  shnll  often  be  I’eferi’ing  ns  we  con- 
sider tliis  legislation  during  tlie  months  ahead. 

The  Chair  would  just  like  to  make  a coiijile  of  observations  quickly 
niid  thou  ask  yon  a question  or  two.  First  of  all,  with  i'es])cct  to  your 
coiniuent  that  .some  persons  saw  the  introduction  of  a National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  idea  by  the  President  as  a hostile  act.  I want  to  say — 
especially  since  n’ly  distinguished  colleague,  !Mr.  Eeicl  of  New  York,  the 
riinking  minority  member  of  tlie  snbcoimuittcc,  is  here — that  within 
hours,  indeed  minutes  after  the  President’s  message  arrived,  he  and  I 
had  agreed  that  we  would  seek  to  cosponsor  this  bill,  because  we  both 
.saw  ill  it  tlie  seeds  of  very  great  good  for  American  ednention.  And  that 
wo  have  so  long  delayed  considering  it,  as  we  are  beginning  to  consider 
it  liere  today,  1 think  is  in  no  way  related  to  our  iiitcu'est  in  the  subject. 
Ihit  to  be  gentle  about  it,  there  have  been  changes  in  personnel  down- 
town and  it  has  taken  a little  time  to  get  that  lionsc  in  order. 

Second,  with  respect  to  your  obsei'vation  about  the  iin])ortauce  of 
taking  seriously  the  lindiiigs  of  social  science  resoavcli.  yon  spccilically 
alluded  to  the  findings  of  the  Coleinau  report,  and  more  specifically 
to  Coleman’s  finding  that  poor  cliildroii  do  better  educationally  when 
mixed  with  nonpooi*  children.  Afr.  Ixoid  and  ^fr.  bleeds  inid  Mr,  Han- 
sen of  Idalio  liere,  and  I might  sny  other  members  of  tliis  siiliconimit- 
teo  and  full  committee,  have  been  working  very  liard  this  last  year  to 
]nit  together  a comprehensive  child  development  bill  which  is  in  large 
nioasiiro  premised  precisely  on  tliat  finding  of  the  Coleman  rc])ort, 

I make  these  observations  only  so  that  y^^ou  will  know  that  there  are 
at  least  some  of  us  vvho  have  heeded  yoiii-  admonition  this  morning. 

Dr.  Moynihan,  I was  struck  by  your  statement  on  page  14  wiieii,  in 
olfect,  you  wore  suggesting,  I think— and  perhaps  you  would  care  to 
elaborate  on  this — ^with  respect  to  the  proposed  Institute,  that  we  may 
now  be  on  the  verge  of  very  significant  breakthroughs  in  educational 
methodology  and  research.  Do  I perceive  that  you  are  suggesting 
tliat  if  we  make  the  kind  of  commitment  i*epresaiited  by  NIE,  this 
could  be  the  kind  of  impetus  required  to  break  out  of  the  impasse  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  5 

Mr.  Moynihan.  Mi\  Chairman,  is  not  possible  to  give  you  a con- 
fident answer,  but  I can  give  you  my  jiidgraeiit,  yes,  Ten  years  ago  you 
would  not  have  been  wml  advised  to  eskiblish  a large  I'osearch  basic 
effort  in  education.  Yon  probably  would  not  have  gotten  out  of  it. 
There  has  been  a great  change  in  these  10  years,  There  are  people  in 
this  field  with  a level  of  methodological  sophistication  and  background 
wo  have  to  find  out.  There  has  been  a mei'ger  between  people  doing 
different  from  even  before.  There  has  been  a definition  of  what  it  is 
research  on  what  happens  in  school  system  and  what  do  you  get 
for  this  and  that,  with  ])eople  doing  tnndamentnl  studies  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  chemistry  of  the  brain  when  a child  learns  something. 
Soiiiething  happeiis.  They  feel  they  are  going  to  get  it. 

As  I say,  this  kind  of  sei’oiidiiHty  in  science  is  not  unknown.  Fifty 
.veal’s  ago  there  were  fellows  who  thought  they  were  going  to  got  at 
the  atom,  and  they  did,  I would  say,  sir,  two  things  have  happened. 
One  is  that  there  has  been  an  influx  into  the  field,  not  great,  but  a 
significant  influx  of  men  of  large  ability.  I mean  young  men  of  great 
promise, 
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Secoiull)' — and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  tiling — it  1ms 
been  discovered  that  most  of  wliat  we  thought  we  knew  about  the 
subject  isn’t  so.  This  has  a way  of  exciting  tlio  interest  of  people  wlio 
only  like  hard  problems.  Educational  reseai’cli  I think  can  fairl}^  be 
said  to  ha^^e  snnered  for  a long  while  from  the  thought  that  it  was  all 
done.  If  it  is  all  done,  you  are  not  going  to  get  many  first-rate 
people  in  the  field.  Xow  finding  out  the  kinds  of  things  which  you 
and  Congressman  lieid  have  been  associated  with,  and  the  startling 
findings  of  the^  eqiuil  educational  opportunity  survey,  has  brought 
people  in  that  just  never  would  have  bothered  because  they  thought 
the  work  was  all  cleaned  np  and  not  worth  their  while. 

]\Ir.  BiiADE^tAS.  Well,  the  impression  that  I have  heard  on  this  com- 
mittee and  in  talking  with  some  colleagues  and  with  educators  and 
others  in  the  country  is  that  educational  msearch  is  really  not  very 
important.  But  I take  it.  Dr.  Moynihaii,  what  you  are  saying  is  that 
if  we  arc  first,  really  serious  about  getting  more  for  the  taxpayer’s 
iiiAystment  in  education,  to  look  at  it  purely  in  dollar  and  cents  terms, 
which  arc  not  irrelevant  in  these  matters;  and  that  second,  in  sub- 
stantive terms,  if  we  want  to  help  people  learn  more  and  learn 
more  efrectivelj^,  it  is  imperative  that  we  give  far  more  attention  than 
we  have  been  giving  to  the  nature  of  the  learning  process.  And  ,you 
quoted  Kenneth  Boulding’s  statement  to  the  effect  that  we  really 
doirt  know  vei\y  much  about  how  ])co])le  learn  and  teach. 

I ])iit  this  question  to  you  for  any  further  comment  in  order  to  try 
to  raise  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  wlnit  on  the  one 
Inmd,  some  ])eople  may  say  is  an  abstract,  academic,  cloudy,  vague,  cot- 
ton-candy pl’irasc;  namely,  oducatioiial  re.search,  and,  on  the  other 
linnd,  what  really  hap))cus  to  real  children  and  real  .schools  and  real 
teachers. 

Mr.  MoYNiiiAX.  Sir,  I absohilely  agree  wilhymn  h»re.  Let  me  ])ut 
two  points.  First  of  all,  when  yon  are  dealing  with  education,  you  are 
dealing  with  one  of  the  sacred  responsibilities  of  the  democracy.  We 
are  only  going  to  be  as  good  as  the  next  generation  wo  educate  and 
train  to  take  over  from  lis.  The  public  men  of  this  country  have  not 
been  ungenerous  about  education.  To  the  contrary,  there  is  no  society 
on  earth  that  does  .so  much  in  terms  of  expenditure,  I think.  We  have 
doubled  onr  expenditure  in  the  last  30  years  as  a proportion  of  gross 
product.  You  liave  a further  ro.s])onsibility  to  try  to  see  that  the  tax- 
payers get  something  for  that  extra  money. 

P>y  .‘uid  large,  the  .school  .«^ys(enis  have  not  been  able  to  deliver  more 
education  for  the  increased  taxes  which  they  have  received.  They 
Imven't  done  that.  But  beyond  that,  sir,  there  is  another  problem.  1 
alluded  to  it.  Let  me  say  it’oncc  again.  With  respect  to  the  educational 
achievement  of  disadvantaged  groii])s,  riglit  now  we  are  promising 
things  we  can't  deliver,  and  there  is  no  better  formula  for  social  un- 
rest. We  are  saying,  ‘Watch ! It  is  going  to  be  great”.  And  it  does 
not  happen  and  th(»  sense  of  betrajail,  I diink,  is  real;  tlie  seii.se  that 
this  is  a deliberate  outcome  rather  than  at  at  this  point  an  iiimvoidable 
one  i.s  having  consequences  in  every  urban  school  district  iii  America. 

Pick  np  a morning  newsj^aper  aiid  .sec  wlicic  the  latest  disorder  was. 

Mr.  Braoeimas.  Tlic  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Ecid. 

Mr.  Eeid.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cliairnian. 

First,  I would  like  to  welcome  you  most  warmly  hero.  I am  delighted 
that  you  are  back  in  Washington,  and  permit  me,  as  one  Member,  to 
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commend  you  for  the  rrork  yoii  have  put  fovtli  at  the  White  House 
Avhich  -was  pioneering  and  ereative.  I Avould  like  to  ask  a few  specific 
questions,  after  I make  soine  comments,  if  I may. 

First,  I think  that  the  Pi'esident,  with  yoiu'  counseling,  focused  on 
an  extremely  important  matter  wlien  lie  talked  about  the  importance 
of  the  fii'St  5 years  of  life.  And,  further,  I tliink  the  concept  of  serious 
reseai'ch  in  education,  embodied  in  this  bill  to  create  a National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  which  ivould  cover  the  whole  gamut  of  reseai-ch 
from  preschool  through  higher  education,  is  something  that  is  badly 
needed. 

I think  that  your  remarks  on  page  15,  where  you  talked  about  the 
challenge  of  getting  some  meaningful  answers  perhaps  within  a dec- 
ade, is  a challenge  all  of  us  should  take  seriously  and  a little  bit  hope- 
fully. What  I would  like  to  ask  you  about  particularly  is  about  pre- 
school,  firet  5-yeai’  period.  You  have  commented  a bit  about  the  cog- 
nitive development,  and  avc  are  trying  to  fashion  a national  day-care 
centei'  bill  which  will  deal  not  only  Avith  the  Icaniing  process,  how- 
ever that  might  be  defined,  but  equally  Avith  the  proposition  that  nutri- 
tion and  health  and  eiiA-ironment  are  all  germane  and  relevant,  and 
a hungry  child  or  one  without  shoes  on  his  feet  or  one  with  bad  teeth 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  best  student. 

My  question,  thei'efore  is:  What  are  the  elements  that  you  think 
Avouid  be  most  helpful  to  support  both  the  cognitiA'e  deA^elopment  and 
Avhat  you  call  the  environmental  impact  on  the  development  of  intel- 
ligence? We  have  the  late  architect.  Dr.  Nutra,  here  talking  about 
the  design  of  a day-care  center  that  would  be  compatible  Avith  depar- 
ture fi'om  a home  "environment,  indeed,  fi'om  the  home  itself  as  a tex- 
tual matter.  IIoav  would  you  relate  these  different  elements,  therefoi'e, 
of  cognitative  development  and  environmental  impacts,  nutrition,  and 
health? 

Mr.  jMoYNiirAX.  Sir,  may  I say  that  I think  you  and  Mr.  Brademas 
and  your  colleagues  are  doing  something  braAm  and  brilliant  in  trying 
to  put  together  this  legislation,  trying  to  respond  to  what  is  siinply 
ncAv  knoAvledge.  Fifty  years  ago  nobody  knew  this  AVas  so.  It  was  just 
assumed  that  you  started  educating  childi'cn  when  they  were  old 
enough  to  talk  and  they  could  Avalk  and  go  to  the  bathroom  on  their 
oAvn.  Up  until  then,  nothing  Avas  happening  to  them;  that  they  Avere 
sitting  in  the  crib  gurgling.  But  they  are  not  gurgling.  They  are  learn- 
ing hoAA’  to  talk.  We  didnk  knoAv  this.  Mothers  kncAv  it,*  but  school 
principals  didn’t. 

I Avoiild  say  three  things.  In  terms  of  the  kind  of  research,  fiist.  there 
is  a level  of  researeh  in  this  area  Avhich  is  exti’aordinarily  abstract  and 
important,  that  is,  the  kind  of  molecular  biology  that  led  to  the  dis- 
coA'ery  of  DNA.  We  are  beginning  to  have  a seiise  of  Iioaa’  the  brain 
Avorks,  and  there  are  men  avIio  i-eally  think  Ave  are  about  to  get  it.  They 
know  each  other  and  they  just  need  to  bo  supported.  You  can’t  jmsli 
t^ieni.  They  are  going  pretty  fast,  but,  my  good  fi'iend,  they  are  close. 

.Second,  you  cm  neecT  some  fairly  sophisticated  elinical  Avork,  clini- 
cal.])sychology  of  the  kind  Brunei  is  carrying  out  in  Hanuird — ancl  I 
believe  you  are  meeting  Avith  him  one  evening — ^that  is  observing  child 
behavior  and  noting  patterns.  They  have  found,  for  example,  that  one 
of  the  first  things  a child  learns  is  when  his  arm  has  crossecl  the  cen- 
ter line  of  his  body,  and  that  is  Avhen  you  begin  getting  that  kind  of 
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sense  of  left  hand,  right  Imncl.  That  kind  of  work  needs  lo  be  sup- 
i:)orted. 

Finally,  you  need  some  just  plain  very  good  cost  accounting  of  the 
actual  operation  of  educational  experiments.  change  this  input. 
What  happens  to  the  output?  You  just  observe  the  actual  experience 
of  the  day  care  center,  or  whatever  the  facility  is.  I would  like  to 
analyze  it  by  the  methods  of  regression  analysis,  and  so  forth,  which 
we  are  pretty  good  at.  I would  like  to  say  two  things  to  you,  sir,  and 
this  is  hard  felt,  particularly  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Headstart  ex- 
perience. DonT  expect  to  learn  anything  serious  inside  10  yeai’S.  It 
takes  18  years  to  produce  an  American  citizen,  or  18  yeans  and  O 
months,  some  people  would  say.  You  can’t  do  some  of  these  things 
quickly.  You  learn  some  things  early,  but  not  finally. 

Second,  I would  hope  that  in  going  ahead  with  your  proposal — and 
I certainly  hope  it  docs  go  ahead — that  you  confine  tJic.  area  of  re- 
search to  a fairly  limited  number  of  these  enterprises.  One  of  the  difli- 
culties  with  Headstart  is  that  we  have  tried  to  go  out  and  evaluate  all 
Headstart  programs.  There  are  w number  of  thousands  of  these,  no  one 
of  which  is  alike.  You  don’t  get  good  research  out  of  that.  You  get 
good  research  by  saying  we  arc  going  to  do  a thousand  of  these  things 
and  wo  wish  them  all  luck  but  there  will  be  a few  which  we  arc  really 
going  to  watch,  we  arc  going  to  instrument,  we  are  going  to  calibrate 
and  we  arc  never  going  to  let  go.  Concentrate  your  inquiry  on  a few 
and.  for  the  rest,  hope  for  the  best.  And  then'leaiai  to  recycle  your 
findings  among  the  rest. 

jRkid.  I think  these  coininonts  arc  extremely  lucid  and  helpful. 
Let  me  ask  a filial^  question.  The  research  on  DXA — and  indeed  the 
research  on  potential,  if  not  actual  brain  damage,  jicrhaps  some  of  it 
pronatally  as  well  as  in  the  early  formative  rears — certainly  sug- 
gested the  importance  of  balanced  nutrition,  it  seems  to  me.  And 
ally  such  project,  I think,  nutrition  has  got  to  be  ]jart  of  any  such 
project. 

The  other  question  that  I would  ask  you : Would  you  not  distinguish 
in  your  cognitive  approach  between  what  might  be  called  comjiensa- 
toiy  education  and  what  might  be  called  going  on  from  a certain  level  ? 
I may  not  be  putting  it  accurately,  but  there  are  so  many  children  so 
far  belund  in  basic  training  experience  that  they  never  really  catch  up 
with  grade  level  in  reading.  And  we  have  to  factor  in,  if  wo  take  your 
goal  hopefully,  some  equality  of  output  at  a certain  point;  this  is  the 
compensatory  side  as  opposed  to  general  improvement  for  one  and  all, 
isn’t  it? 

^ 3\Ir.  Moynihan.  First,  I agree  with  yon  completely  about  nutri- 
tion— and  remember,  we  don’t  have  to  talk  about  brain  damage  in 
order  to  argue  that  it  is  a good  thing  to  feed  children.  Let’s  just  feed 
them. 

Yh\  Enin.  I would  add,  even  in  Xew  York  City  today  there  are 
400,000  children  ’.vho  do  not  get  fi*ee  lunch  and  breakfast,  who  do  not 
get  it  and  who  need  it.  It  is  obvious  us  a Nation  we  haven’t  made  the 
commitment  to  feeding  the  hungry. 

;Mv.  Moynihan.  is  the  matter  with  us?  But  on  the  point  of 
fact  on  compensatqiy  education,  if  I read  your  thinking  cormctly,  we 
may  get  to  the  point  hopefully  in  this  country  where  we  don’t* need 
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compensatory  education,  because  people  doivt  arrive  at  an  institution 
beliiud,  if  you  pick  tliem  up  early  enougli. 

Professor  Kagan  at  Harvard  has  demonstrated  very  clearly  that  at 
ciifferent  social  class  level  by  ago  9 montlis  the  children  are  different. 
Don’t  let  me  be  held  to  9 months,  but  they  already  have  different  abili- 
ties reflecting  their  class  and  origin.  These  reflect  money  and  environ- 
ment, and  so  forth. 

We  have  much  to  learn  from  the  principle  of  preventive  medicine. 
All  of  the  great  changes  in  health  have  come  from  preventive  medi- 
cine. Doctors  don’t  do  much  fixing  up.  They  prevent.  Compensatory 
education  has  proved  enormously  difficult.  It  almost  never  succeeds. 
We  now  know  things  we  didn’t  know  a decade  ago  as  to  why  it  never 
succeeds. 

The  problem  originates  veiy  early,  at  the  ages  you  and  ^Ir.  Brade- 
mas  are  talking  about.  We  ai-e  beginning  to  know  how  to  revei'se  it  to 
see  that  it  doesn’t  happen.  A doctor  out  at  National  Institute  of  Health 
has  been  working  with  poor  children  here  in  Washington.  He  has  been 
able  to  show  a decline  m IQ  starting  at  about  18  months,  in  a control 
group,  and  he  has  been  able  to  prevent  that  with  the  group  he  is  work- 
ing on.  Having  prevented  the  problem,  you  never  have  it. 

Mr.  Rmn.  Thank  you  very  much.^ 

Thank  3^011,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BnADK^rAs.  Mr.  Meeds  of  Washington. 

Afr.  Mkkds.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr,  Moynihan,  it  is  very  good  to  see  3^11  again.  And,  as  usual, 
3^11  have  never  been  one  to  slirink  from  controvers}’'  and  you  have 
made  statements  here  today  which  I feel  are  very  provocative  and 
will  undoubtedly  embroil  3’ou  in  more  controversy,  and  I am  glad  you 
have  done  so. 

I think  for  yeai's,  ever  since  its  inception  in  this  country,  we  have 
felt  that  if  we  simply^  provide  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
that  Ave  have  done  our  share  in  this  countiy  and  that  is  sufficient. 
And  I hear  for  the  first  time  this  morning  someone  say  that  merely 
providing  equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  not  sufficient. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  after  and  years  of  seeing  that  it  hasn’t  provided 
real  equality,  you  are  sa3Miig  we  have  to  do  more,  and  I am  happy  to 
hear  you  say  that,  I commend  you  for  it. 

Let  me  raise  a question  with  you  in  temis  of  educational  research. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  big  problems  with  educational  re- 
search has  been  the  length  of  time  betw^een  the  input  and  the  evalua- 
tion, social  evaluation — what  happens  to  the  child  later.  How  do  3^11 
suggest  that  we  can  compact  evaluations  so  tliat  we  can  deteiTuine 
from  our  research  wdiethev  we  are  having  any  effect  ornot? 

Mr,  MoYNiTfAX.  Sir,  I will  not  sound  glib  to  you,  but  I suggest 
that  the  Congress  in  its  legislative  history  of  tlie  NIE,  sa}^  it  would 
like  to  have  some  answers  to  that  question.  The  basic  problem,  as  I 
sa.v,  it  that  it  takes  a long  time  for  a child  to  grow  up,  so  what  you  do 
today  you  don’t  really  appear  to  liave  cousequeuces  for  25  years  or  so. 
But  it  is  entirely"  within  the  range  of  methodology  technique  today  to 
begin  seeing  differences  in  rates  of  cliangc  veiy  early  on,  and  probably 
to  make  very  accurate  forecasts  of  wlieie  things  will  ,£To. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which,  if  you  give  good  men  a little  time 
and  resources,  they  arc  likely  to  get  3^011  good  answers.  I absolutely 
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acree  with  you  it  is  luacldeiiing  always  to  be  dealing  with  situations 
Auiere  almost  in  one  lifetime  yon  won’t  know  wlietlier  what  you  did 
Avorked  or  not.  ' 

Mr.  Meeds.  Do  you  suppose  tlie  National  Institute  of  Education 
could  be  a prestigious  organization  wliicli  could  giA^e  validity  to  some 
things  that  peoide  have  been  saying  for  a number  of  years,  for  in- 
stance, that  A\-e  ought  to  be  doing  more  testing  of  young  peoples? 

Wp  liave  some  fairly  valid  iiietliods  of  testing  Avhich  Ave  are  not  em- 
ploying on  a large  scale  because  of  social  j>roblems  and  political  prob- 
lems. Can  an  institute  of  education  help  us  by  focusing  national  at- 
tention on  this  and  saying  we  ought  to  be  doing  more  of  this? 

Mr.  MoYNiiiAiT.  I think  you  raise  ii  very  important  question,  sir, 
and  I would  hope  the  answer  to  Miat  is  yes.  One  of  the  things  that 
distresses  me  is  the  sort  of  increasing  hostility  to  testing,  on  the 
grounds  that  tests  are  soinelioAv  not  valid.  AVell,  this  is  a perfectly 
fair  question  to  raise.  Are  they  oi*  ai-en’t  they?  Are  they  culturally 
biased  ? Are  they  biased  toward  one  group  or  another  ? 

I think  this  is  the  kind  of  question  you  can  put  to  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  and  kiioAv  .you  are  going  to  get  a straight  answer. 
It  }iiay  }iot  be  the  ausAvcr  you  like,  but  you  are  going  to  get  an  honest 
ansAver  from  the  best  men  avIio  Avork  in^  the  field,  and  the  Congress 
and  school  boai-d  and  PTA  and  the  superintendent  can  say,  “I  am  fol- 
lowing the  best  practice  knoAvii.  That  is  Avliere  they  came  out  at  NIE, 
and  I Avill  stay  Avith  their  finding.  I don’t  know  any  bettei'.” 

It  gives  officials,  mothers  and  parents  a sen.se  of  Avhatever  they  do 
they  are  doing  it  as  the  best  impartial  available  practice. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  A\'hat  the  level  of 
funding  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  ought  to  be?  And  if 
Avo  can  expect  the  administration  to  support  your  description  adequate 
level  of  funding? 

Mr.  Moyniiian.  Yes,  sir.  Obviously  Secretary  Richaidson  will  be 
more  to  the  point  on  that,  but  I believe  it  would  begin  at  about  $llo 
million  a year,  a good  part  of  Avhich  Avould  be  brought  f i*om  existi  iig  ex- 
penditures. I understand  Commissioner  Marland  is  already  develo])ing 
a nucleus  of  young  people  in  OE  Avho.Avould  fit  into  this  kind  of 
organization  and  beginning  to  liave  them  think  about  it.  I would  say, 
sir,  that  you  start  these  things  out  as  it  occurs.  You  can’t  start  out 
full  blast,  but  I Avould  certainly  hope  to  see — ^Dr.  Levien  has  some 
statistics  on  this — I Avould  say  we  ought  to  be  spending  at  least  a 
quarter  billion  dollai*s  a year  on  educational  research  if  we  ai‘e  going 
to  spend  $65  billion  a year  on  education. 

Mr.  Bradeaias.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Meeds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I believe  Dr.  Levien  of  the  Rand  Corp.,  who  did  the 
study  commissioned  by  the  administration  on  tiio  NIE,  suggested  that 
by  early  1980  we  should  be  spending  $1.1  billion. 

Mr.  Moynihan.  One  point  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  that  would  be  over 
a 10-year  rise.  You  Avould  not  start  that  way. 

"Mi\  Meeds.  I Avoukl  like  to  observe  in  parting  here  that  if  you  can’t 
be  born  Greek  or  Japanese  or  Chinese  or  JcAvisli,  the  best  thing  to  do 
perhaps  is  to  surround  yourself  with  them.  I married  a Chinese  girl. 
My  campaign  manager  Is  JeAvish  and  he  is  married  to  a Japanese,  and 
I am  a very  good  friend  to  the  chairman  here. 
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Mi\BnAi)iorAs.  IthankthegentlGman.  ^ ^ / ^ 

The  Cliaiv  would  like  to  recognize  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
itymember  of  the  full  connnittee,  ^Yho  comes  to  this  position  for  the 
first  time  this  year  and  is  widclj^'  recognized,  as  the  principal  Eepubli- 
can  spokesman  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  if  indeed  not  in  either 
body,  in  the  field  of  education,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Quie. 

Mr.  CJuiK.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I welcome  you.  Dr.  ]\Ioynihan.  I want  to  commend  )^ou  for  the  tre- 
mendous assistance  you  liave  given  to  a number  of  adniinist;ations  in 
gi  v ''g  them  some  leadership  in  their  education  efforts.  I would  like  to 
follow  up  on  Mr.  ]\Iceds’  questions  about  the  people  who  are  piesently 
doing  research  and  the  possibility  of  expanding  this  effort  in  research 
in  education.  Because  I feel  very  strongly  that  we  ought  to  make  this 
dramatic  expansion  and  produce  about  the  same  percentage  of  research 
in  education  as  we  have  clone  in  defense,  I also  recognize  the  tremend- 
ous benefits  of  research  in  agriculture  and  think  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done  in  research  has  been  more  beneficial  than  for  all  of 
the  other  prog^’ams  put  together  for  the  American  farmers. 

I would  like  to  talk  about  two  things : the  ones  who  are  presently 
dong  the  research  work,  and  the  others  who  are  building  up  a force  of 
men  and  women  who  can  carry  this  on.  You  can't  expect  to  get  it  done 
in  10  years.  That  means  in  this  decade  we  are  going  to  be  building  up 
a group  of  knowledgeable  people.  Let’s  look  at  those  who  now  are  doing 
research.  Are  there  some  individuals  who  would  like  to  do  more  re- 
search in  education  and  have  the  capability  and  are  there  some  who  are 
doing  research  but  the  funds  are  so  shoit  that  they  arc  spending  most 
of  their  time  trying  to  1 ocate  funds  ? ■ 

Mr.  Movnihan.  I think  there  are  now  unemployed  resouices  in 
the  field  of  educational  research ; yes,  sir.  I don’t  think  this  is  as  dra- 
matic as  some  of  those  unemployed  think,  but  we  have  more  first 
I’ate  men  wishing  to  do  work  in  this  field  than  are  now  doing  it.  I 
think  this  is  the  case.  I think  we  have  got  a fair  amount  of  not  very 
productive  research  going  on,  too,  a fair  amount  of  things  that  aie  not 
research  at  all.  There  arc,  sir,  men  who  should  be  working  in  this  field 
who  aren’t  working  in  it. 

There  are  good  men  who  spend  too  much  time  filling  out  forms  and 
getting  to  know  associate  commissioners,  and  flying  back  and  forth  to 
Washington  to  find  themselves  a little  money.  T^e  have  scientists  doing 
the  work  that  businessmen  probably  should  do,  but  scientists  shouldn’t 
have  to  do  that. 

About  new  people  coining  into  the  field,  I think  I would  say  simply 
two  things:  One  is  that  let’s  be  very  clear:  Educational  research  has 
not  been  very  prestigious.  It  has  taken  some  very  brave  men  to 
stay  in  the  field.  I can  think  of  a dozen  men  who  have  stayed  on  in 
schools  of  education  at  some  cost  to  themselves.  There  is  a lot  of  fashion 
in  science  as  in  anything  else,  and  there  is  a kind  of  Gresham’s  law: 
bad  work  drives  out  good  work,  and  poor  researcliers  drive  out  good 
researchers. 

I have  known  men  who,  at  costs  to  tlieir  reputation,  liave  stayed  in 
this  field  because  they  have  known  it  to  be  so  important.  IVliat  the  field 
needs  is  the  kind  of  recognition  Congress  can  give  it.  The  kind  of  thing 
I was  saying  to  Mr.  Meeds,  an  institution  of  Washington,  an  insti- 
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tntioii  of  sncli  niU(m»stioned  status  tliai  anyone  interested  in  tliat  insti- 
tution is  known  to  bo  nuiniiif?  on  a fast  traclv.  Once  that  happens  I 
think  yon  will  Inivo  no  trouble  recruiting  people,  because  it  will  have 
become  an  intellectually  exciting  subject. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  sir,  that  a couple  of  colleagues  of  mine  have  re- 
cently made  a list  of  what  they  regard  as  major  findings  of  social  sci- 
ence in  the  last  40  years.  Up  until  about  1930,  up  to  1940,  two-thirds 
of  those  findings  occurred  in  Europe.  Since  that  time,  two-thirds 
occurred  in  this  country. 

The  overwhelming  proportion,  the  big  things  that  were  found  out, 
the  important  ideas,  came  because  money  was  spent.  It  took  money 
to  find  it  out,  because  one  man  in  a study  doesn't  do  much  any  more. 
Where  really  important  new  things  had  been  found,  there  had  been  an 
investment  of  adc(|ua  te  resources. 

For  instance,  the  Coleman  study  took  many  millions  of  dollars, 
but  when  it  was  over  our  idea  of  what  the  schools  were  like  was  turned 
upside  down. 

Mr.  Quin.  Developing  prestige  in  the  Congress  for  educational  re- 
search, is  what  Chairman  Brademas  is  attempting  to  do,  rather  than 
quickly  pass  this  bill.  ITc  wants  to  spend  the  year  holding  hearings  and 
develop  not  only  the  public  attention  to  it,  but  public  knowledge  about 
what  is  needed  and  wdiat  is  possible.  I commend  him  for  this. 

I think  can  do  a great  deal,  not  only  educating  our  own  members — 

which  is  about  as  difficult  a task  as  a person  can  find — but  also  to  pro- 
vide education  for  people  of  the  country  to  understand  it.  Do  you  tlnnk, 
tlien  in  an  elTort  to  produce  more  researchers  that  most  of  this  research 
ought  to  be  conducted  in  our  large  institutions  of  higlier  education? 

Mr.  Moynihax.  Mo.st  of  it  probably  should;  yes,  sir.  I think  the 
pattern  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  with  which  you  are  close- 
ly familiar.  Congressman,  has  been  a prettj^  succe.ssful  one.  I think  we 
need  some  in-house  people  hero  in  Washington  or  wherever  they  locate 
this  center— but  hy  and  large,  there  are  about  15  places  in  the  country 
where  the  Idnd  of  work  you  are  talking  about  can  bo  done — and  much 
should  bo  put  there.  This  is  not  something  to  be  spread  everywhere. 
Every  county  sliould  not  have  its  center.  The  things  we  aie  trying  to 
find  out,  once  found  don’t  need  to  be  found  again.  It  is  that  level  of 
science. 

So,  pick  some  strong  places,  places  that  are  moving,  and  build  with 
them.  They  are  not  all  located  by  any  means  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 
Thm"  are  spread  across  the  country. 

Mi\  Qmn.  So  an  attempt  to  get  political  support  is  not  the  best  way 
to  get  research  that  wo  want.  We  may  be  able  to  got  some  congressional 
support  for  a while,  but  3^11  won’t  produce  the  results  tliat  would 
sustain  congre.ssional  support. 

Mr.  Moyxiiiax.  That  is  what  we  have  agricultural  research  stations 
for,  sir. 

Mr,  Qum.  I noticed  the}^  were  at  least  limited  to  one  per  State, 
rather  than  providing  several  within  the  State.  How  do  }^ou  then  deal 
with  the  continued  belief  of  some  educators  that,  if  you  would  reduce 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio,  suddenly  educational  benefits  would  tremen- 
dously increase  ? I tliought  that  would  be  well  Imown  among  educators, 
but  I am  amazed  by  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  who  will 
not  agree  with  me  that  changing  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  isn’t  going  to 
change  the  educational  output. 
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i[r.  Motniuax.  Siv,  every  so  often,  even  a Congressman  as  dis- 
tinguished  as  yoiu’self  lias  to  be  told  by  a 'witness  that  somotliing  he 
proposes  be  clone  can’t  be  done.  Peter  Possi,  nt  Johns  Hopkins,  has 
written  a little  paper  about  this.  It  turns  out  that  pist  about  the  oldest 
continuing  i»esearc]i  inquiry  in  some  behavior  of  tins  kind  by  psychol- 
ogists has  to  do  with  the  effects  of  pupil-teacher  ratio.  Since  about 
1922 — the  first  work  was  done  about  that  tiine—since  that  time  we  have 
had  40  or  so  really  good  papers  on  this:  good  stuff,  good  men.  In  the 
Coleman  study,  “Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,’’  if  you  recall 
that  tremendous  tluck  book,  lu»  has  a table  on  everything.  There  is 
notliing  he  doesn’t  have  a table  on.  But  he  says  there  is  no  table  on  the 
effects  of  pupils-teacher  ratio  because,  for  all  races  in  all  regions,  at  all 
leevels  and  in  all  circumstances,  the  effect  was  zero, 

That  hasn’t  changed  anybody’s  mind.  The  reason  it  hasn’t  changed 
anybody’s  mind  is,  that  the  effect  of  pupil-teacher  ratio  is  not  on  the 
pupil,  but  on  the  teacher.  They  go  crazy  in  a room  with  50  people.  I 
don’t  blame  them  for  thinking  that  small  classes  are  a good  thing,  but 
I would  hope  they  wouldn’t  say  they  were  doing  it  for  the  aid  of 
children.  They  are  doing  it  for  themselves.  They  ha^'e  rights.  I don’t 
laiow  why  a teacher  should  be  driven  crazy.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we 
shouldn’t  associate  being  decent  with  decent  people  with  changing 
educational  outcomes, 

Mr.  Quik.  Tjot  me  ask  one  otlier  question,  then,  Mr.  Chairman. 

That  is  the  problem  we  face  when  there  is  faihu’O.  You  mentioned 
that  quite  a bit  in  your  testimony  Iiere  and  commended  those  who  had 
fortitude  in  the  face  of  disappointiuent. 

We  will  undoubtedly  find  failure  in  this  research,  like  we  have  in 
many  otheis,  and  this  has  worried  me  because  sometimes  the  program 
goes  down  the  drain  if  there  is  not  a conditioning  to  accept  the  con- 
cept that  you  mil  have  failures.  From  your  observation  over  the 
years  of  administrations  and  Congress,  do  you  think  of  anything  we 
could  do  difleroutly  in  order  to  condition  at  least  our  colleagues  who 
have  to  vote  on  the  money  to  be  able  to  accept  failures  as  well  as  the 
.successes? 

Mn  Moyniuax.  Sir,  yes;  do  more  of  what  you  arc  doing  this 
morning.  You  did  not  walk  in  here  promising  the’ moon,  saying  : Just 
you  wait,  we  are  going  to  get  this  institute  and  in  4 yeax*s’  time  that 
will  be  the  end  of  tliat  subject. 

I think  we  have  all  been  chastened.  I think  you  have  certainly 
had  a better  i*ecord  than  mo.st  in  .saying:  Don’t  e.xpect  the  ajxoth- 
eosis  of  all  possible  expectation  to  come  before  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year. 

I think  this  committee,  if  I may  say  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  going 
about  its  work  in  the  teriiis  that  it  ought  to  go  about  it.  I think  you 
are  creating  a legislative  x*ecord  \vdiicli  says:  This  must  be  a hard 
problem  or  it  would  not  have  resisted  as  many  efforts  as  we  have 
made.  We  will  stay  with  it.  We  have  faith  in  the  scientific  method. 
We  have  faith  in  our  scholars,  teachers,  ami  administrators,  and  we 
don’t  expect  success  to  happen  overnight. 

Mr.  Quik.  It  has  been  my  philosophy  that  instead  of  trying  to  hide 
failures  from  the  Congress  and  then  the  Congress  suddenly  discovers 
the  failure,  it  would  be  better  to  be  open  about  it  and  let  the  Con- 
gress and  people  know  how  the  situation  is  progressing  and  tell 
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them  bcforeliaiid.  I look  at  it  .sonietliiii^  like  congressional-  trips 
overseas.  If  you  don’t  say  anything  about  it  to  yonr  constituents  and 
they  find  out  about  it  in  the  paper,  they  think  you  are  going  on  a 
junket.  But  if  you  announce  it  ahead  of  time,  they  think  you  are  going 
on  a worthwlule  trip. 

Mr.  Moyniiian.  The  President  tried  to  do  that,  and  I would  have 
hoped  a little  more  attention  might  have  been  paid  to  his  statements. 
In  that  fii’st  message  to  the  Congress  January  1969,  lie  said : 

Let  the  men  and  women  of  the  Federal  Govenimeiit  understand  that  this  ad- 
ministration does  not  oxnect  every  oxreriment  to  .suee(*e(l ; that  there  is  no  shame 
associated  with  failure,  if  you  will  learn  from  failure 

And  I think  one  of  the  great  needs  of  government  and  particularly 
of  the  Congress,  sir,  is  to  make  the  ])eople  in  the  Federal  bninch  feel 
they  can  say  sometning  doesn’t  ^vork  without  feeling  that  they  will 
lose  their  job. 

Mr.  Quie.  Tliank  you.  You  have  been  a good  witness. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I am  reminded,  in  view  of  the  colloquy,  Dr.  Moyni- 
hail,  of  a late  professor  at  Harvard,  Kaphael  Demos,  and  having  once 
heard  liim  preach  a little  sermon  in  the  college  chapel  about  the  sub- 
ject of  how  to  learn  to  fail,  the  point  being  that  Americans  leani 
only  how  to  succeed  and  we  are  not  emotionally  or  psychologically 
accustomed  to  the  other. 

The  gentlelady  from  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mrs.  Gr^vsso.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Biuvdemas.  The  gentlelady  from  ]\fassachiisetts.  Mi’s.  Hid^s. 

Mrs.  Hicks.  Mr.  Moynihan,  thank  you  very  niucli  for  coming  this 
morning.  Whut  I am  troubled  about  with  regard  to  tliis,  is,  wliat  sort 
of  priorities  are  we  going  to  have  in  the  research  program?  You  are 
going  to  bo  allocated,  if  this  is  funded,  a certain  amount  of  money. 
Tliis  morning  we  have  been  talking  a great  deal  about  the  very  young 
child  and,  or  course,  I am  uiferosted  in  him,  too.  But  today  I see  the 
great  need  for  some  research  to  he  done  on  the  liigli  school  level. 
Because  in  my  city,  Boston,  at  fhe  inesent  time  our  high  schools  are 
closed,  not  for  vacation  but  liGcanSG  of  disturbances  in  the  high  school. 

I would  trust  that  this  Institnfe,  if  it  were  so  formed^  would  be 
able  to  do  some  work  in  this  field  on  the  higli  scliool  level.  We  are  not 
"oing  to  be  able  to  roach  these  boys  and  girls  on  the  infant  level 
because  they  have  gone  far  beyond  us.  Are  you  going  to  set  priorities 
regarding  rtiG  research  or  are  you  going  to  research  on  all  levels  at  the 
same  time? 

Mr,  Moyniiian.  Well,  Mrs.  Hicks,  you  coitainly  ixvo  right  in  what 
you  say  about  the  high  schools  in  Boston  and  Cambridge.  I would  say 
simply  this:  that  first  of  all,  the  National  Institute  will  respond  to 
Congress.  Wliat  does  Congress  want  done  ? 

The  President  has  suggested  some  of  his  priorities:  now  what  are 
Congress’s  priorities?  There  is  no  question  whatever  that  one  of  the 
most  difficult  social  problems  in  America  is  in  that  period  of  young 
adolescence.  Wo  aren’t  very  good  at  making  that  shift  in  young 
people.  Wo  don’t  know  much  about  it.  Wo  ought  to  learn  a lot  more. 
It  has  been  wisely  said  by  James  D.  Wilson  that  there  arc  a lot  of 
problem  situations  whore  you  can’t  do  anything  about  the  causes  until 
you  cure  the  ^mptonis. 


I tliiiik  some  of  the  high  school  behavior  of  young  teenagers  is  such 
a problem.  But  in  tlie  area  of  research,  I Avould  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress Avould  respond  to  what  it  is  the  research  coiniminity  thinlvS  is  non* 
important. 

Mrs.  IIiCKs,  Also.  1 would  like  to  know  with  regard  to  the  reseai’ch  : 
how  you  HIV.  going  to  S])un  the  gaj)  that  is  sort  of  between  the  reseju’ch 
and  the  actual  iinplcr.ieiitatiou  on  that  classroom  level  ? 

'My.  Moyxihax.  Mrs.  Hicks,  when  we  start  ac(j[uiring  hard 
knowledge,  it  will  get  picked  up  fast  enough.  I think  this  ga])  rellects 
not  on  the  quality  of  the  classroom  teaclievs,  but  on  the  quality  of  the 
resea  I’ch  tliat  they  are  being  told  to  get  entliusiastic  about. 

But  again  (liis  is  a task  for  tlie  O/iice  of  Education  and  slionld  be 
very  much  a part  of  your  charge  to  a National  Institute  of  Education. 

Mi*s.  ITicks.  Aiiotlier  thing  tliat  yon  have  talked  about  a great  deal 
is  the  fart  that  your  reseai'cli  would  be  done  on  graduate  level,  and  so 
forth.  Would  yon  l)e  seh'ctlng  as  I’csearchei’s  men  and  women  out  of 
tlio  rlassioom  wlio  liave  fared  tlie  re‘cditi(“i  of  the  pi'ohlenis  (hat  you 
are  going  to  try  to  solve  ? 

Ail*.  AIoyxiiiax.  Well,  witli  ivsjiert  to  some  of  thi.s  researcli,  those 
l)co])lc  are  actually  indispensable.  In  other  areas,  biochemists,  for 
example,  you  ran  be  doing  your  work  in  Atalaysia  and  it  will  be  just 
as  relevant  as  to  the  (uitcome. 

Airs.  IIiCKS.  Are  we  going  to  have  any  problems  with  Civil  Service? 

Air.  AIovxiiiax.  A^cs,  ina'am.  The  men  we  want  are  not  career  civil 
servants.  Some  may  choose  to  spend  their  life  with  the  Institute.  A 
inoie  typical  pattern  would  be  to  spend  10  years  or  so.  These  are  pro- 
fessional men.  I think  Congress  would  be  wise  to  follow  the  President's 
proposal  to  let  these  people  be  picked  on  their  merits,  which  is  basi- 
cally by  assessment  of  their  colleagues.  AVith  respect  to  some  people  we 
are  talking  about,  there  aren't  three  or  four  men  in  the  country  who 
are  capable  of  judging. 

Airs.  Hicks.  I wasn't  afraid  of  selecting  on  the  professional  level, 
blit  ratliGi*  on  the  civil  service  level.  It  specified  that  they  would  not  be 
iindei*  civil  service,  and  I wondered  if  you  were  going  to  run  into  any 
problem  on  this  level. 

Air.  AIoyniiiax.  No,  ma'am.  Once  you  get  to  the  nonprofessional 
employee,  he  should  be  a i*egular  civil  service  emplojTC. 

Airs.  Hick.s.  Tlmnkyoii,  Air.  Clmivman. 

Air.  Buai)e:mas.  Air.  Landgrcbe. 

Air.  LAXDOimm:.  Air.  Aloynihan,  I am  pleased  to  greet  you  toda}". 
I have  heard  you  speak  oirimuiy  occasions.  I don’t  think  1 have  had 
the  pleasure  of  having  dialog  with  you  before.  A couple  of  comments  to 
start. 

On  page  12  you  ineiition  that  cduoatioir's  share  of  the  gross  national 
product  has  doubled  since  1940.  And  you  also  go  on  to  say  it  would  be 
hard  to  dcmon.strate  that  tlie  amount  of  education  has  doubled. 

In  other  words,  we  have  obviously  spent  a lot  of  money  in  the  past 
on  education  that  has  not  really  gotten  the  job  done,  has  not  reached 
its  goal.  So  it  would  seem  that  if  an  institute  of  this  kind  is  the  answer 
why  wasn’t  it  proposed  3’ears  ago. 

Mr.  AIoyniiiax.  AVell,  sir,  }’ou  could  certainly  argue  that.  I would 
point  out  in  response  to  3’our  very  necessary  question  that  first  in  the 
President's  list  of  priorities  is  measures  of  achievement.  How  do  you 
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mciisuro?  We  need  some  accountability  out  of  our  scliool  system 
1 ou  can  tell  liow  a political  party  did  in  tlie  election.  But  how  do  you 
tell  about  a scliool  system?  It  would  be  hard  to  demonstrate  there 
would  be  more  education  going  on.  We  don’t  have  the  niea.«ures  ncces- 
saiy  lor  tliat  now. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  need  to  stait  doing  is  to  develop  that.  Wo 
lia\  e begum  the  national  assessment,  which  is  an  effort  to  find  out  what 
clo  people  l^iow,  and  you  are  going  to  be  talking  with  Dr.  Ralph 
iyler,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  has  been  such  a great  leader  in  that.  But, 
my  Ood,  the  resistance  which  that  simple  honest  effort  had  encoun- 
tcicd  from  school  districts,  profe.ssional  educators  and  all.  It  wasn’t 
very  attractive. 

Schools  have  to  be  accountable.  That  is  not  to  sav  that  they  have 
to  bo  accountable  so  they  can  be  blamed  but  simply  so  you  can  find 
out  what  your  child  is  learning  and  what  your  tax  dollar  is  producing. 
''  f fo  be  fearful  of  these  things.  It  is  ])leasant  for  me  to 
see  Congress  talking  about  the  subject,  not  in  an  adversary  or  hostile 
Avny,  blit  111  an  encouraging  way. 

Mr.  LAXiiGimiHc.  It  looks  like  it  is  something  we  should  be  talldiig 
about,  since  people  ahead  of  me  here  in  this  Congress  have  been  an- 
jnopriatmg  substaiitmlly  increased  amounts  of  money,  and  obviouslv 
we  have  been  derelict  in  not  demanding  proof  that  we  are  getting  soine- 
tliing  for  this  money.  ^ 

Now,  one  que.stioii:  You  have  obviously  spent  a lifetime  in  educa- 
tion. Do  you  think  this  institute  should  liave  as  its  main  goal  teach- 
ing methods,  or  product?  Answer  me  a very  sincere  question.  Who 

q r°’ should  be  the  product  of  our  educational 

s\stem  • \Vhat  kind  of  a person  is  it?  How  to  succeed  without  trying? 

iLli  ® / f ^ develop?  Is  it  method  or 

inoduct  that  we  are  interested  in  here? 

Ml.  Moyxuian.  Well,  sir,  it  is  a little  bit  like  asking  who  deter- 
mines M;hether  woinen  s skirts  go  up  or  down.  There  are  fashions  and 
eaders  in  the  fashion,  but  it  is  hard  to  put  your  finger  on  them.  I think, 
b\  and  large,  the  content  of  American  education  is  determined  in  a 
])luralistie  way.  Y e have  20,000  school  districts  in  the  country.  If  you 

Imfone'— ^ of  Hawaii 

Am  I correct  in  that? 

]\[r.  BuADiJAtAs.  That  is  correct. 

...■ol'f  we  liave  a very  pluralistic  arrangement.  There 

BIOt/t  likn'f]  r '‘t  ^ f>'om  those  of  the 

e,'  'uin.  'f  And  I would  say  nobody  determines  what  goe.s  into 
edm.ition  at  a national  level,  and  no  one  ever  should 
Mr.  LAXiifiiiKUK.  I’hankyon. 

Mr.  BuAiiivAtA.s.  The  geiltlenian  from  Xew  York,  2ilr.  Badillo. 

Brm  V I know  when  I s]ieak  of  the  south 

Bionx  a ea  lou  know  the  area  to  which  I refer,  because  you  cam- 

piSent  Im  council 

of^irn'IlreMev^  pi-piiioting  Social  unre.st,  but  I can  think 

as  I brton  f ^ SO  tomorrow— 

Souil  S.  ‘ ^ Rican  parents  in  the 

soiitli  nion\  and  tell  thein  tliat  tliey  liave  to  sliow  fortitude  in  the 
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fftco  of  disappointment  and  tliat  it  may  be  10  years  before  tlieir 
children  can  expect  to  learn,  because  the  educators  really  don’t  kno\v 
yliat  to  do.  I would  suspect  they  would  say  that  is  not  enough;  that 
it  is  true  that  the  educators  don’t  know  how  to  teach,  but  they  ha\’en’t 
reallj"  tried;  and  that  the  disaster  in  education  is  not  spread  equally 
throughout  the  society. 

It  seems  to  me  I would  have-  to  say  something  that  would  convey 
a greater  sense  of  urgency,  not  just  about  a National  Institute  of 
Education — which  I support — but  in  terms  of  really  having  a massive 
program  and  timetable  as  we  did,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
moon  shot — something  that  would  indicate  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  desire  on  the  pait  of  the  rest  of  the  societ  y to  accelerate  this 
process. 

ITow  would  I conve.y  such  a sense  of  urgency  ? 

]\rr.  MoYNiiiAx.  WelL  sir,  I went  to  school  in  trust  Harlem  30  years 
ago,  and  if  wc  liad  known  then  what  we  know  now  we  might  be  in 
different  positions  than  wc  are  today.  The  Congress  has  shown  a 
real  sense  of  urgency  about  this  problem — the  whole  sequence  of 
legislation  which  the  chairman  has  l^een  associated  with,  which  Mr. 
Qnie  has  been  associated  with — and  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a case  of 
saying  that,  because  you  neal  to  learn  more,  you  don^t  know  anjd-hing. 
And  I am  not  the  least  bit  prepared  to  say  that  notliing  is  going 
on  in  the  south  Bronx.  A lot  is  going  on  in  the  south  Bronx.  A Jot  of 
kids  are  leaniing  things;  a lot  of  kids  aren’t.  'Wlien  I was  in  school 
30  years  ago,  it  about  the  same.  There  are  probably  some  things 
you  should  not  expect  schools  to  do;  and  if  you  are  saying  you  are 
going  to  do  them,  you  are  going  to  be  disappointed.  I think,  we  can 
lower  a little  bit  the  noise  level  about  those  schools,  frankly — tliis  is 
my  own  judgment  which  may  be  wrong,  it  is  not  a professional  judg- 
ment. I am  not  a schoolteacher  and  am  not  a parent  of  cliildrcn  in 
those  schools — I think  tlie  New  York  City  schools  that  I went  to  were  a 
lot  poorer  tlian  those  of  today.  But  they  weren’t  bad  schools.  And  I 
think  that  is  probably  still  the  case. 

They  tried  very  hard.  Tlie  teacliei-s  tried  very  liard.  Tlio  tiling  is 
tliat  some  tilings  take  time.  President  Kennedy  didn’t  say,  ^T^et’s  go 
to  the  moon  tomorrow.”  He  said,  go  to  the  moon  in  this  decade.” 
And  remember,  most  of  the  things  you  needed  to  know  about  getting  to 
the  moon,  we  knew  iii  1960.  It  was  a gi*eat  feat  of  engineering,  not  a 
science.  We  are  tailring  about  science  here.  Science  doesn’t  come  by 
pressing  a button;  it  comes  when  it  comes.  Although  you  could  make 
sure  it  doesn’t  come  by  not  supporting  it. 

In  going  to  the  moon  all  you  were  fighting  was  the  force  of  gravity. 
In  education  you  have  got  people  against  you,  as  in  Government  and 
politics.  You  have  conflicting  desires  and  demands.  The  analog  is  a 
little  misleading.  But  anyway,  go  up  there  and  tell  the  mothers  in  the 
Bronx  that  they  are  doing  damn  well  with  their  children  and  they 
ought  to  be  proud  of  them. 

My  idea  about  systems  is  that  they  only  work  wlien  people  think 
they  are  working;  tliey  don’t  work  when  people  think  they  aren’t. 

Mr.  BR\DRArAS.  Mr.  llansen  of  Idalio. 

Mr.  Hansun.  Tliank  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  join  iny  colleagues  in  extending  a vci’y  warm  welcome  to 
yon.  Dr.  Moynihan.  It  is  a great  pleasure  to  see  you  back  in  Wash- 
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ington.  I hope  that  this  will  be  an  occasion  that  will  be  repejited  many 
times,  because  I am  sure  that  in  a great  many  areas  we  will  have  need 
to  call  on  your  extensive  experience,  particularly  in  education. 

I was  especially  interested  in  your  comments  in  the  area  of  early 
childhood  e<tucation  and  your  reference  to  the  Pr^ident’s  announced 
commitment  to  the  firet  5 yeais  of  life  that  came  in  his  first  domestic 
message.  You  are  familiar,  I take  it,  with  the  legislation  that  our 
chairman  has  referred  to,  developed  by  membei’s  of  this  subcommittee 
in  an  attempt  to  honor  that  commitment.  To  what  extent  do  you  see 
in  this  Comprehensive  Child  Development  Act  a proper  response  to  the 
need  for  education  in  these  early  years,  as  you  see  it  ? 

Mr.  Moyniiian.  Sir,  I probalily  ought  not  to  comment  on  the  spe- 
cifics of  that,  but  I would  say  that  you  are  right  on  target.  And  I 
would  say  you  are  responding  well,  competently,  generously  to  what  is 
new  knowledge.  You  have  new  knowledge,  things  that  we  never  knew 
before,  things  wo  Iciiow  now.  Wliat  do  we  do  about  it?  I would  hope 
we  would  be  clear  that,  on  things  like  day  care,  there  is  a lot  we  don’t 
know ; and  as..we  move  into  it,  we  ought  to  make  sure  we  build  an 
evaluation  and  measurement  process  into  it.  Because  there  is  a lot  we 
don’t  know. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Another 
one  that  I would  make  reference  to  and  ask  a question  concerning 
is  the  provision  in  our  bill  to  establish  a national  institute  of  early 
childhood  education,  recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  the  vei^  kind  of 
concentrated  and  coordinated  eifort  in  the  area  of  research  in  the  early 
years  as  this  bill  conteinplates  for  the  whole  education  process. 

In  the  event — and  I hope  this  is  the  case — but  in  the  event  that 
this  bill  moves  to  final  enactment  fairly  promptly  and  is  implemented 
perhaps  some  months  or  even  a year  or  more,  before  the  bill  before  us 
IS  signed  into  law — would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  folding  in  the  pre- 
posed national  institute  for  early  childhood  education  into  the  pro- 
posed National  Institute  of  Education  ? 

Mr.  Movnihan.  Yes,  sir.  There  ought  to  be  only  one  of  these  things. 
And  I don’t  know  why — I tlrink,  since  this  committee  has  jurisdiction, 
I guess  I would  hope  that  the  committee  would  just  have  a National 
Institute  of  Education,  of  which,  almost  by  definition,  the  biggest 
early  focus  would  be  on  early  childhood  education,  because  that  is 
where  we  seem  to  be  learning  most  and  seem  to  be  doing  least.  1 
would  urge  you,  sir,  to  have  one  institute,  for  obvious  I’easons. 

Mr.  BnADEJtAS.  ‘Would  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bhademas.  Perhaps  Mr.  Quie  would  hang  on  1 minute  for  a 
question  I woidd  like  to  put  to  Dr.  Moynihan,  if  the  gentleman  will 
allow  moj  that  niay  be  relevant  in  view  of  Dr.  M’oynihan’s  response  to 
the  question  that  Mr.  Hansen  put  about  the  relationship  between  NIE 
and  a proposed  early  childhood  institute. 

I wonder  if  you  would  have  any  comment  to  make,  Dr.  Moynihan, 
on  another  proposal  j namely,  the  Foundation  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion, the  dirhehsiohs  of  which  and  purpose  of  which  are  not  altogether 
clear  to  some  of  us  oh  this  committee  who  must  also  deal  in  another 
subcommittee  with  that  issue.  , ... 

It  is  not,  clea,r  whether  the  foundation,  is  meant  to  be — although 
I now  perceive  that  is  wliat  the  administration  is  moving  toward — 
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an  entity  to  stimulate  researcli  and  exemplary  demonstration  pi’o- 
grams  in  higher  education,  or  if  it  is  to  be  a legislative  authority  for 
ongoing  programs.  I understand  tlie  administration  is  moving  away 
from  the  latter  concept.  But  my  question  touches  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Foundation  for  Higher  Education  and  NIE. 

Mr.  Moyniiian.  Yes,  sir;  these  are  tAvo  A’cry  diffei’ent  i)iirpo?e.s. 
NIE  is  designed  to  accomplish  a certain  research* task  and  diiliisiou  of 
research  findings.  The  National  Foundation  is  designed  to  be  a gen- 
eral purpose  system  of  providing  Federal  aid  to  higher  education, 
with  some  priorities  set  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  avoid  was  the 
tiny  definition  of  purposes  Avhich  most  Federal  aid  now  proceeds  upon. 

The  President  said  that  for  80  ATars  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  hiring  universities  to  do  work  the  Federal  Government  wanted 
done.  This  was  good  work — I am  glad  a laboratory  of  the  UniA’ei*sity 
of  California  at  Berkeley  developed  the  atomic  bomb.  T am  not  glad  Ave 
used  it,  but  I am  glad  we  got  it.  But  such  work  has  distorted  the  uni- 
A^ersities.  They  haA^e  been  doing  too  much  of  Avhat  the  Federal  Goawu- 
ment  said  it  will  \)ay  for.  The  President  said  AA’e  have  to  restore  some 
balance.  Universities  must  get  their  oavu  priorities,  and  they  need  sup- 
port. The  Foundation  Avas  designed  to  provide  a general  purpose  sup- 
port Avhich  would  be  directed  by  a board  picked  from  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  AA’onld  set  some  i^rioritios,  but  very  general  ones.  It  Avould 
not  be  designed  to  do  a specific  task  AA’hich  the  Federal  GoA^ornnieut 
wants  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  a Rhodes  scholar  and  yon  are  familiar,  as 
some  of  the  other  members  of  this  committee  are,  Avith  the  UniAWsity 
Grants  Committee  in  Britain,  Avhich  is  pretty  much  run  by  iinwer- 
sities.  It  distributes  the  money  that  the  National  Government  ^ives  to 
the  uniA^ersities  each  year.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation,  not 
to  tell  the  univei'sities  hoAv  to  spend  their  money. 

The  ])urpose  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  is  to  carry  out 
a national  task.  We  aauII  hire  people  aa’Iio  will  associate  with  that  task. 
Is  that  clear,  Mr.  Chairman.  ? 

Mr.  BuAimwAS.  Your  vioAv  of  it  is  clear.  Dr.  Moynihan.  I should 
only  like  to  observe — and  perhajAS  my  question  Avas  not  fair — that  a 
number  of  conversations  have  taken  place  on  the  part  of  UAeinhcrs 
of  this  committee,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  Avith  people  in  the  admin- 
istration Avith  respect  to  this  matter,  and  the  mission  of  the  Foundation 
is  at  present  not  being  delineated  b}"  the  administration  in  quite  the 
fashion  yon  are  suggesting. 

This  isn’t  perhaps  the  place  to  go  into  it,  but  the  Foundation  is 
presentlj^  being  conceived,  I think,  by  the  administration  moi'c  as  a 
source  of  authority  for  innovative  ideas  in  higher  education,  and  not 
as  a substitute  authority  for  ongoing  programs.  And  of  course,  the 
ongoing  program  to  which  yon  referred— which  Avas  scientific  re- 
search— doesn’t  eA^en  come  within  the  purvieAV  of  this  committee,  as 
I am  sure  yon  are  well  aware. 

So,  I think  f\irther  conversation  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  on  this  matter.  And  now,  if  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  Avill 
yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  TTanskx.  I will  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  Qutr.  I Avonld  say  that  you  haA^e  expressed  the  view  of  the 
administration  last  year,  but  since  that  time  there  was  a great  deal 
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of  re^i’vation  by  peo])le  -\vlio  are  closely  alined  with  some  of  the 
ongoing  progriuns  of  tlie  Higher  Education  Act.  Coininunity  services 
is  one  of  tliem  and.  there  are  other  authorized  special  programs,  yet 
unfunded.  Tlitfre  was  an  accusation  that  the  administration  used  the 
Foundation  tlien  to  jjliase  those  programs  out  .and  get  rid  of  them. 

It  is  my  understanding  they  are  going  to  ask  for  a repeal  of  the 
authorization  of  the  ones  that  aren’t  funded  at  all,  and  then  leave  the 
other  funded  programs  the  way  they  are  so  they  won’t  get  that  tlmig 
all  confused.  The  Found.ation  will  not  be  limited  to  innovative  ])ro- 
grains,  unless  the  Congress  as  it  begins  its  hearings  on  the  Foundation 
wants  to  expand  it  further  as  you  lia\'e  suggested. 

I hare  a feeling  that  there  was  a rethinking  of  the  whole  program 
last  year.  I wonder  if  there  weren’t  some  people  who  thought  that  it 
might  not  have  fit  well  as  a pa.it  of  the  Institute,  too,  as  it  went  along. 

Mr.  ISIoYNiHAN.  I was  associated  with  both  of  these  mattere,  sir,  and 
I would  think  they  really  are  different  things.  One,  in  the  place  of  the 
Federal  Government  declaring  a n.ational  purpose  and  getting  it  done ; 
the  other,  the  Federal  Governinent  moving  away  from  closely  defined, 
conditions  on  which  it  will  support  higher  education. 

]\Ir-  Q,triE.  Would  you  say  in  NIE  the  Federal  Government  will- 
more  closely  define  the  research  it  w.ants  ? 

]\Ir.  Moynihan-  It  will  say ; “We  want  to  learn  about  education  and 
wc  will  only  give  money  to  people  who  will  pursue  this  purpose.  If 
your  interest  is  poetry,  don’t  come  to  this  window,  we  don’t  have  money 
for  it  here.  liHicreas,  the  Foundation  ought  to  be  responsive  to  tilings 
colleges  think  of  as  responding  to  their  initiatives  about  what  they 
would  like  to  do,  rather  than  Washingtons. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  That  is  the  difference,  you  would  say,  between  the  Insti- 
stitnto  and  the  Foundation  ? 

Mr.  ]\IOYNiiiAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hansen.  One  final  question,  ]\Ir.  Chairman. 

Are  you  saying.  Dr.  ]\foynihan,  to  the  neatest  extent  possible,  we 
should  in  the  NiE  legislation  bring  together  all  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral programs  that  sponsor  the  kinds  of  educational  research  that  is 
embraced  in  the  proposed  Institute  ? 

Mr.  MoyvraAN.  I think  so,  sir.  This  subject  is  scattered  around  and 
“bootlegged”  in  a dozen  places.  I would  bring  it  togedier  and  put  it 
under  the  charge  of  a man  who  will  h.ave  a coherent  strategy. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Forsythe  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Forsythe.  No  questions. 

Mr.  BmvDEMAS.  Mr.  Peyser  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Peyseh.  Thank  you,  !Mr.  Chainnan. 

Dr.  Moynihaiij  I guess  I don’t  qualify  in  the  various  breakdowns  you 
establi,shed  on  higher  learning  by  having  the  benefit  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  up  here  of  Rhodes  Scholars  and  being  of  Greek  descent,. 

I did  major  in  classical  Greek  in  college,  so  maybe  that  gives  me  a 
little  step  on  that,  I am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Bradejias.  It  does. 

Mr.  Peyser.  Thank  you. 

I can  think  of  no  topic  that  the  concemed  public  has  a greater  in- 
terest in  than  this  whole  field  of  education  today.  I am  wondering  if  it; 
is  the  intent  or  the  function  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  pro- 
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gram  to  keep  tlie  educational  community  and  tlie  involved  public 
closely  iiifonned  on  what  is  really  happening  on  a regular  basis.  I 
feel  one  of  the  problems  of  so  many  of  the  Government  programs,  par- 
ticularly ill  this  area,  is  that  even  the  interested  public  and  the  educa- 
tional community  at  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  particularly, 
don’t  know  what  is  happening. 

Do  you  feel  this  is  a real  function  of  this  act,  if  it  is  going  to  be 
approved  ? 

Mr.  Moynhian.  It  is  a vital  function,  sir.  You  should  make  it  a 
matter  of  the  legislative  histoiy  of  this  bill  that  you  want  it  to  be  a 
function.  There  are  two  reasons : One  is,  there  comes  a point  when  a 
subject  is  coalescing  enough  where  you  have  to  have  a place  where 
people  can  find  out  what  is  going  on.  Second,  tlierc  will  come  a point 
when  there  is  just  a very  great  fear  of  disclosing  findings  that  are  not 
poskn^e  on  reasoning.  Well,  we  have  to  break  out  of  that,  because  we 
don’t  get  anywhere  telling  ourselves  lies.  We  are  grownup  people, 
and  we  ^Yclcome  truth.  We  need  a place  that  will  do  it  and  not  have  to 
feel  ‘Tf  we  say  this,  that  is  the  end  of  oui*  pvogi'am,” 

Mr.  Peyser.  I hope  this  is  going  to  be  the  u-ay  it  is  handled  because 
I think  it  is  of  great  importance.  I have  talked  to  elementary  school 
i:>rincipals  about  areas  in  education  today,  and  in  a large  number  of 
•cases  they  have  no  familiarity  with  what'new  is  happening  in  higher 
education  today.  And  I think,  mainly  or  as  a part,  the  cause  is  that 
there  is  no  way  they  get  this  information  from  agencies  such  as  wo 
might  bo  creating  here. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  made  a very  telling  point  v;ith 
respect  to  the  importance  of  stressing  dissemination  of  the  fruits  of 
research.  One  of  tlie  reasons,  I thinlc,  that  educational  research  has  had 
trouble  winning  support  in  Congress,  is  an  apprehension  on  our  part 
that  research  is  done  and  then  sits  on  a shelf  and  never  gets  out  into 
the  communities  that  are  the  usei’s,  I take  it,  that  is  the  point  of  the 
gentleman. 

Dr.  Moynihan,  jou  have  been  enormously  helpful  in  stimulating  and 
provoking  our  thinlring  on  this  very  important  subject.  We  are  deeply 
grateful  to  you  for  having  come,  and  hope  that  j^ou  will  let  us  im]iose 
on  you  another  time  later  in  the  year  perhaps.  And,  in  any  event,  I 
hope  that  perhaps  we  can  come  to  visit  you  and  your  associates  at 
Harvard,  where  we  can  have  a chance  to  talk  in  still  greater  depth. 

Thank  you  veiy  much  indeed. 

Mr.  Moyniiiax.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Our  filial  witness  today  is  Dr.  James  Gallagher, 
the  director  of  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Development  Center, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  formerly  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretaiy  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  charge  of  planning, 
^search,  and  evaluation,  and  a man  with  long  experience  in  tlie  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  legislation  before  us. 

Dr.  Gallagher,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  its.  We  regret  that 
we  have  taken  so  long  to  get  to  you,  but  you  will  appreciate  with  our 
first  witness  wo  were  all  anxious  to  question  him  at  some  depth.  And 
I am  sure  we  will  be  anxious  to  question  you,  as  well.  Go  right  ahead. 
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STATEMENT  OP  DR.  JAMES  GALLAGHER,  DIRECTOR,  PRANK 
PORTER  GRAHAM  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER,  UNIVERSITY 
OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Tliank  you,  ]\Ir.  Chairman. 

I did  detect  a certain  tinge  of  Gaelic  in  the  witness  list  this  morning. 
I will  try  and  make  my  points  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  not  go  throu^i 
the  ac<;ual  written  testimony. 

Mr.  BRAnpiAS.  Without  objection,  the  testimony  will  be  printed  as 
if  read  at  this  point  in  the  hearing, 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

rmcpAicKi)  Statement  op  James  J.  Gallagher,  Director,  Frank  Porter  Graham 

OiiiLU  Development  Center,  Universitt  op  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill 

nnme  is  James  J.  Gallagher  and  I am  director  of  the  Prank  Porter  Graham 
Child  Development  Center  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HiH, 
N.C.  My  partienlar  interest  in  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  its  goals 
stem  from  my  three  years  of  experience  in  the  Office  of  Education  first  as  xVsso- 
date  Commissioner  of  Education  in  charge  of  tlie  programs  for  the  Handicapped 
and  then  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  Planning  Research  and 
Evaluation.  These  experiences  have  caused  me  to  be  most  enthusiastic  about  the 
potential  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  This  enthusiasm  is  tempered  by 
the  many  different  conditions  that  must  occur  before  such  an  organiziitloii  can 
hope  to  become  an  effective  instrument  of  educational  reform.  I hope  to  share 
with  you  today  both  my  enthusiasm  and  some  of  the  conditions  that,  I believe, 
will  create  a viable  National  Institute. 

There  are  seveml  important  facts  that  can  put  the  educational  research  and 
development  operation  in  tlie  United  States  into  perspeetive: 

1.  The  federal  government  i.s  the  prime  contributor  of  resources  for  cduca- 
tional  research  and  development.  A recent  .survey^  indicated  that  over  85%. 
of  educational  R&D  money  was  provided  from  federal  sources. 

2.  Sni)port  for  this  activity  is  quite  recent.  The  Cooperative  Resc‘arch  Act,, 
which  eventually  became  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Socondjiry  Edu- 
cation  Aet,  did  not  reaeh  the  10  million  mark  until  1004  and  reached  fifty 
million  in  1066  eolneldent  with  the  funding  of  the  ESEA. 

3.  The  percentage  of  funds  spent  on  R&B  relative  to  the  total  costs  are- 
one  tenth  that  allotted  in  fields  of  health  sciences,  industry  and  defense 
i(about  .4  of  1%). 

IMPACT  OP  research  ON  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  questions  often  asked  is,  does  research  and  development  make  a 
difference?  Does  education  change  as  a result  of  research?  The  answer  to  that 
question  is,  Yes,  but  that  such  eliange  rarely  occurs  as  a result  of  a single  study 
or  independent  of  other  influences  operating  at  the  same  .time.  Rather,  such 
change  comes  from  an  aeeumulation  of  researeh  on  a particular  topic  and  takes 
place  through  a kind  of  osmosis  where  the  Ideas  seep  into  the  edneational  estab- 
lishment through  convention  pa]>ers,  university  eourses,  popularized  articles  in 
the  mass  media,  etc.  Often  when  an  educational  administrator  adopts  a new  edu- 
cational praetlce  he  may  not,  himself,  be  aware  that  the  new  approach  stems  from 
research  done  a half  decade  before.  Some  elear  examples  of  research  impact  on 
the  educational  scene  could  be  mentioned  briefly. 

Studies  on  autocratic  vs.  deinoeratie  leadership  patterns  helped  change  the 
teaeher-pupil  learning  atmosphere  in  many  isehdols  so  that  students  now  par- 
ticipate more  actively  in  the  learning  process. 

Recent  studies  on  the  nature  of  creativity  has  sensitized  many  schools  and 
many  teachers  to  the  imaginative  and  divergent  thinking  processes  of  children 
and  how  to  stimulate  them. 

Studies  on  the  special  problems  ami  plight  of  black  students  helped  to  set  in 
motion  major  soeietal  changes  devoted  to  redressing  some  iinportaiit  educational 
imbalances.  * ■ . 
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Thirty  to  forty  years  of  research  on  the  learning  process  have  been  utilized  to 
•develop  programmed  learning  efforts  which  allow  students  to  pace  themselves 
and  progress  at  their  own  rate  more  effectively. 

Important  longitudinal  studies  on  gifted  students  have  helped  to  dispel  an 
array  of  mistaken  Ideas  and  myths  concerning  those  children  who  provide  a 
major  source  of  future  leadership  for  our  niition. 

Innovative  use  of  media  and  technology  with  handicapped  children  have  re- 
vealed that  they  can  learn  effectively  many  important  skills  previously  denied 
them  if  we  but  use  our  own  ingenuity  in  devising  new  educational  methods  and 
inateiials  to  instruct  them. 

OHANGINO  NEEDS 

The  entire  nature  of  Educational  Research  and  Development  in  the  U.S.  has 
been  changing  most  rapidly,  considering  that  the  effective  funding  did  not  e3dst 
before  lOGG.  Clearly  defined  trends  are  as  follows : 

1.  More  long  range  and  large  projects. 

2.  More  emphasis  on  development  rather  than  research. 

3.  3^Iore  emphasis  on  targeted  research  directed  to  a specific  objective, 
rather  than  a free  marketplace  of  projects  determined  by  the  researchers 
themselves. 

All  of  these  trends  will  require  great  tact  and  delicate  handling  of  the  various 
forces  in  the  educational  community  that  are  affected,  It  will  require  systematic 
planning  to  meet  long  term  objectives  and  this,  In  turn,  will  demand  full  utiliza- 
tion of  educational  and  scientific  leaders  in  such  planning.  It  is  not  conceivable 
to  me  that,  under  current  Office  of  Education  circumstances,  such  leadei'ship  can 
be  provided.  This  is  not  a negative  comment  on  the  new  leadership  personnel  in 
OB  but  is  rather  based  on  my  understanding  of  the  limitations  of  their 
situation. 

PERSONNEL 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  that  a National  Institute  of  Education 
will  provide  is  a team  of  high  level  professionals  that  can  contribute  effective 
management  and  leadership  to  a continuing  effort  at  educational  reform.  The 
current  status  of  the  personnel  in  the  research  program  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation does  not  match  these  responsibilities.  One  clear  measure  of  practical  prior- 
ity Is  the  number  of  supergrade  positions  (GS-10  and  above)  that  is  allotted  to  a 
program.  Currently,  the  research  program  in  the  Office  of  Education  Is  allotted 
four  snpergrade  positions.  These  can  be  compared  with  fifty  positions  at  the 
supergrnde  level  In  the  Nation  .1  Science  Foundation,  with  only  4 times  the  budget 
of  OE,  and  eighty-nine  positions  at  the  supergrade  level  In  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

Good  programs  are  designed  and  managed  by  good  personnel  and  many  of  the 
complaints  from  the  educational  field  that  has  been  heard  In  the  past  fe'^  years 
have  their  origin  In  the  Inability  of  the  Olfice  of  Education  to  match  the  quality 
of  the  applicant  or  field  researcher  with  a similar  quality  in  the  federal  staff  who 
monitors  his  work. 

The  proposal  for  the  National  Institute  places  an  important  stress  on  the  need 
for  high  level  personnel  to  provide  wise  leadership  for  the  major  program  thrusts 
that  must  come  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  of  us. 

GOVERNMENTAL  AMNESIA 

While  there  are  some  parallels  to  be  drawn  between  the  current  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  the  proposed  National  Institute  of  Education  there  are 
f;ome  Important  differences  ns  well  and  these  differences  need  to  be  recognized 
when  management  and  organizational  plans  aiii  being  made  for  the  NIB.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  are  still  generally  committed  to  a policy  of  major 
support  for  basic  researchi  for  the  seeking  of  knowledge  for  Its  own  sake,  with 
trust  in  the  eventual  usefulness  of  such  knowledge  to  solve  Important  health 
problems. 

The  directions  In  educational  research  and  development  have  clearly  been  in 
the  direction  of  more  development.  More  than  one  out  of  every  two  dollars  are 
now  spent  in  OB  is  spent  on  educational  development,  as  opposed  to  research. 
While  research  is  the  quest  for  new  knowledge ; development  Is  the  planned  pro- 
duction of  materials  or  programs  for  use  In  educational  settings,  with  different 
management  needs. 
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The  iimnagenient  of  a pure  research  program  often  consists  primarily  of  getting 
good  eonsultants  to  help  make  decisions  on  whether  the  proposed  resea  reli  1ms 
seientiUc  merit  or  not.  Decisions  on  development  clearly  are  made  in'  terms  of 
agency  priorities  and  here  we  have  not  yet  devised  a good  management  procedure 
to  assure  that  the  educational  consumers  (the  administrator  and  educators),  as 
well  as  producers,  will  ii^.7e  some  say  as  to  the  products  that  will  be  generated. 
The  consumer  must  play  a key  role  at  all  levels  of  policy  development. 

Since  development  costs  run  about  ten  times  that  of  the  usual  research  projects, 
decisions  as  to  what  to  support  in  this  domain  are  crucial  to  the  effectiveness  or 
noneffectiveness  of  the  total  program  effort  The  decisioii-niakiiig  that  has  taken 
j)lace  has  been  a blond  of  the  old  method  of  making  decisions  on  research  projects 
(peer  approval)  and  agency  decisions  that  have  contributed  to  the  single  more 
pressing  issue  in  Rv^D  today — the  problem  of  governmental  amnesia. 

The  Nutiuml  Institute  of  Education  must,  if  it  is  to  be  a success,  meet  tliis 
l)robleni  o£  governmental  amnesia  about  past  priorities. 

The  history  of  government  priorities  Is  that  they  will  change  about  every  two 
or  three  years,  often  coincident  to  the  major  changeover  of  leadership  staff  in  an 
agency  such  as  the  Office  of  Education.  But  major  research  and  development  ef- 
forts in  edueatiou  often  take  from  five  to  ten  years  to  complete.  This  means  that 
by  the  time  the  B&D  effort  Is  in  full  swing,  It  has  lost  its  priority  position  and  is  in 
great  danger  of  having  funds  drastically  cut  back  and  its  effort  blunted  in  favor 
of  the  new  priority,  whereupon  the  whole  depressing  sequence  starts  all  over 
again. 

If  the  National  Institxite  of  Education  can  establish  some  degree  of  protection 
that  will  allow  major  priority  programs  (assuming  pehaps  20%  of  the  total 
budget)  to  complete  a five  year  cycle,  the  money  and  personnel  resources  will  be 
much  more  satisfactorily  spent.  Once  there  has  been  a commitment  to  a prior- 
ity, and  strong  quality  control  standards  applied  in  selection  of  recipients,  then 
the  program  should  be  allowed  to  run  its  course  without  a semiannual  threat  of 
dismemberment  or  major  cut  in  budget  that  causes  them  to  reprogram  all  of 
their  plans  and  activities.  This  requires  a degree  of  self  eoiitroi  in  both  the 
Executive  branch  and  Legislative  appropriation  committees  to  follow  through 
on  past  commitments.  But  the  present  practice  of  pulling  the  plants  up  by  the 
roots  to  see  how  it  is  growing  every  six  months  lu  s caused  great  dissention  and 
disillusionment  among  those  committed  to  educational  research  and  development 
in  the  country. 

We  must  be  wise  enough  to  understand  that  not  every  project  will  be  a suc- 
cess. It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  research  and  development  in  any  field  to  he  always 
significant  or  important.  Not  every  rocket  followed  a true  course  in  the  space 
program  nor  does  every  vaccine  extract  turn  out  to  be  a life  saving  one.  There 
are  many  failures  and  disappointments  awaiting  tho.se  who  stei)  from  the  famil- 
iar ground  of  status  quo  education  to  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  or  practice.  It  is 
the  excitement  and  uncertainty  of  discovery  that  is  attractive  to  those  who  work 
in  this  20th  Century  frontier.  The  risks  are  great  enough  and  don’t  need  to  he  com- 
pounded by  inconsistent  government  policy. 

COST 

AVe  now  have  garnered  enough  experience  in  the  field  of  educational  research 
and  development  to  provide  some  rough  per  unit  costs  of  major  projected  efforts.  If 
we  can  clearly  state  mir  R&D  objectives,  we  should  be  able  to  make  some  judg- 
ment as  to  approximate  cost.  Table  1 on  page  8 gives  some  estimates  as  to  what 
one  could  expect  to  buy  with  additional  sums  of  money  and  how  long  it  should 
take  before  expected  delivery.  A major  national  curriculum  project  which  at- 
tempts to  reconstruct  major  elements  of  the  existing  program  such  as  a new 
mathematics  program  or  a now  social  studies  curriculum  or  a new  curriculum  to 
meet  special  needs  of  tlisndvantaged  students  would  cost  about  10-15M  dollars. 
This  is  what  su^'h  efforts  have  cost  in  the  past  and  these  sums  are  uncorrected 
forinfiation. 

Sesame  Street  costs  have  run  8 million  dollars  for  their  first  series  and  promise 
to  run  a good  deal  more  for  their  second  effort  now  in  progress.  A major  effort 
at  National  Assessment  now  underway  for  about  five  years,  and  still  having  four 
years  to  run  for  initial  data  collection  across  ten  areas,  will  cost  about  35-40 
million  dollars. 

One  of  my  moat  serious  concerns  about  the  National  Institute  of  Education  is  the 
danger  that  It  would  be  established  with  the  usual  enthusiastic  rhetoric  but  with 
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resources  that  would  not  even  approach  what  Is  needed  to  do  the  tasks  assigned 
it.  After  two  or  three  years  we  could  then  expect  to  hear  the  noises  of  disappoint- 
ment growing  louder  and  a feeling  would  be  abroad  that  one  more  noble  attempt 
has  failed.  I believe  that  the  seeds  for  potential  failure  are  contained  in  that 
'Table  on  costs,  plus  a set  of  objectives  that  runs  wildly  beyond  what  is  appro- 
priated. 

TABLE  I.-ESTIMATEDI  COST  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATIONS 


Type  of  innovation 


Major  curriculum  projects  (such  as  BSCS,  new  mathematics,  etc.) 

New  innovations  in  media  and  technology  (such  as  '*Sosame  Street/'  computer  assisted 

Instruction 

New  efforts  at  assessment—accountabillty  (national  assessment  program,  Belmont 

project) : 

Experimental  schools...,..— : 

Major  studies  in  financial  reform. 

Training  100  senior  researchers 


Cost  (in 
millions) 

Delivery 
time  (years) 

$10*515 

5-7 

10-15 

3-5 

lb-20 

8-10 

(*} 

5 

■ 5 

3-5 

6 

4-5 

1 Estimates  provided  from  National  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Development,  Office  of  Education. 

. M5.000,000each. 

How  much  cun  25  million  buy?  That  is  the  question.  Let  us  say  that  our  objec- 
tive is  to  improve  urban  education.  One  major  curriculum  effort  and  one  major 
innovative,  eltort  in  the  use  of  mass  media  would  be  about  all  we  could  afford 
for  that  price  tag.  This  means  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  si)eiid  additional 
money  on  H&D  ia  vocational  education  progi’iims  or  early  education  or  the 
special  problems  of  the  deaf  or  mentally  retarded  or  higher  education  reform 
or  new  models  for  rural  education.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  constructive  areas  of  questioning  that  this  committee  might 
wish  to  pursue  with  future  witnesses  might  well  be  the  cost  estimates  that  they 
would  put  beside  their  objectives  for  the  NIB.  It  is  all  very  well  and  good  to  wish 
to  reform  the  elementary  school  program,  introduce  new  preschool  progmms,  pro- 
vide new  curricnlnm  for  community  colleges,  and  new  sy.stoins  for  computer 
assisted  Instruction  and  so  on.  But  aU  of  these  efforts  carry  expensive  price 
tags  and  we  must  first  decide,  are  we  going  to  finance  this  operation  in  such 
a way  that  there  will  be  reasonable  confidence  that  such  tasks  as  wo  set  for  it 
will  be  carried  out? 

If  the  new  Oflice  of  Management  and  Budget  operates  in  a similar  fashion  to 
the  old  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  I viewed  with  restrained  affection,  it  can 
wave  its  cape  and  all  of  a sudden  one  hundred  million  dollars  will  appear  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  budget.  Only  those  in  TVashington  will  know 
that  it  is  merely  a transfer  of  existing  funds  in  tlie  Office  of  Education  budget  to 
a new  budget  line  with  no  actual  new  money  committed  at  all.  It  would  be  a cruel 
hoax  to  suggest  that  that  hundred  million  dollars  could  be  used  for  these  new 
objectives.  A large  proportion  of  that  money  will  be  continuation  of  past  research 
activities  that  must  be  continued  or  else  the  government  will  again  be  quite 
properly  accused  of  more  broken  promises  and  commitments. 

It  would  be  a great  surprise  to  me  if  more  than  20  million  of  that  total  figure 
would  be  really  available  to  meet  some  of  these  new  ambitious  objectives.  Rather 
than  suggest  a particular  figure  for  an  increase,  let  me  suggest  that  we  place 
a price  tag  on  the  proposed  activities  of  just  one  of  the  16  suggested  program 
elements  for  the  new  Institute — Improving  Education  of  the  Disadvantaged,  pre- 
sented in  the  excellent  planning  document  produced  by  Roger  Levien.  The  sug- 
gested program  includes  basic  studies  on  causes  of  educational  disadvantage, 
curriculum  projects,  major  jTTOgrams  in  early  childhood,  experimental  schools, 
new  measuring  instruments  and  transmittal  of  research.  A crude  estimate  of 
costs  would  be  126  million,  for  that  one  objective.  Cost  for  the  14  other  objectives 
would  be  worth  calculating  on  a more  systematic  fashion  that  I have  been  able 
to  do.  . • ; 

DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

. One  of  my  continuing  concerns,  which  includes  both, the  current  hill  and  the 
administration  plans  (as  shown  through  the  Lerien  report)  is  the  limited  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  delivery  of  finished  product  or.discpveries  to  the  educational  con- 
sumer, to  the  administrator,.,the  teacher  and, the.  student.  Putting  it  very  prag- 
matically, if  we  developed  an  excellent  reading  curriculum  in  Phoenix  how  can 
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we  get  it  to  Miimeai>olis  or  if  there  is  a line  mathematics  program  in  Los 
Angeles  how  can  we  get  that  to  Winston-Salem  or  Peoria.  This  is  no  educational 
transportation  system. 

What  we  wish  to  transport  is  not  just  information  but  complex  systems  of 
beliavior  where  the  teacher  will  have  to  interact  sequentially  with  students  and 
so  the  communication  that  makes  a diffei-ence  will  involve  demonstration  and 
training.  Previous  limited  efforts  at  transmitting  new  discoveries  or  new  pro- 
grams liave  been  tried  through  the  establisliment  of  demonstration  centers  that 
illustrate  the  new  program  in  action ; through  the  design  of  special  centers  such 
ns  the  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Network;  through  the  establish- 
ment of  Regional  Educational  laboratories.  All  of  tliese  experiences  come  back 
with  similar  messages. 

1.  We  consistently  underestimate  the  complexity  of  the  change  process,  in 
education. 

2.  Program  change,  when  it  takes  place,  usually  occui*s  because  a personal 
relationship  has  been  established  by  the  person  selling  change  and  the  educa- 
tional cnstomer, 

3,  Unless  systematic  channels  of  communication  involving  personal  contact  are 
established,  tlie  changes  will  be  diiiicult  to  maintain,  even  if  started. 

4,  It  is  hard  to  find  those  elements  in  the  new  programs  that  are  so  rewarding 
that  they  will  overcome  the  fears  and  anxieties  raised  by  departing  the  educa- 
tional status  quo. 

Yet  without  a specific  plan  for  how  to  deliver  tlie  products  of  the  educational 
research  and  development  efforts  we  will  continue  to  have  n huge  chasm  between 
educational  innovation  and  educational  implementation.  One  of  my  strongest 
i-ecommeiulations  therefore  would  be  to  have  the  planning  fora  National  Institute 
of  Education  become  intimately  involved  in  the  search  for,  and  demonstrations 
of,  n modern  educational  communication  system,  and  to  budget  for  it.  The  cost  of 
this  transportation  system  to  build  regular  conimimication  between  the  developer 
and  the  consumer  is  likely  to  be  very  large,  and  there  is  nothing  in  current  budget- 
ing that  shows  a recognition  for  this  crucial  problem.  The  National  Center  for 
Ediirational  Comnnmi  cat  ions  in  the  Office  of  Education  currently  carries  n budget 
of  less  than  ten  million  dollars,  enough  perhaiB  to  run  an  information  dissemina- 
tion system  such  as  ERIC,  but  not  to  stimulate  major  innovations  in  the  trans- 
portation of  new  practices.  State  departments  of  education  and  even  regional 
service  centers  may  have  to  become  involved  in  such  a total  program.  My  concern 
is  not  that  we  have  an  answer  tlmt  no  one  is  listening  to,  but  rather  that  too  few 
persons  seem  to  understand  that  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  this  issue  will  cause 
imich  of  the  other  efforts  in  NIE  to  be  less  than  totally  efllcient 

We  all  realize  tlmt  a single  Institute  with  a $200M  budget  is  not  going  to,  by 
itself,  reform  the  C5  billion  dollar  discoiinected  enterprise  we  call  American  edu- 
cation. It  can  be,  though,  an  important  catalyst  to  start  many  needed  changes. 
I applaud  the  efforts  of  this  committee  to  stimulate  a new  and  necessary  chapter 
in  American  educational  reform, 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I apjilaiul  this  ooirimittee’s  efToit  to  get  wide-rang- 
ing testimony  on  this  bill.  Instead  of  going  into  the  many  diifereiit 
aspects  of  it  I would  like  to  concentrate  on  three  things. 

. One  is  that  as  the  researcli  operation  is  currently  designed,  the  Gov- 
ernment compulsively  required  to  break  its  promises  to  people. 

Second,  that  there  is  insufTicieiit  undei-standing  about  the  cost  fac- 
tors AVhich  are  involved  in  educational  research.  ' 

Third, ^ the  matter  of  delivery  , sj^stems  Avhicli  has  been  brought  up. 
What  is  important  is : How  do  you  get  new  ideas  in  the  classroom. 

I would  like  to  focu6  on  these  three  points.  There  are  a certain  num- 
ber of  facts  that  are  woith  recalling/ One  is'that  th^  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  prithe,’  alid  perhaps  the  onlvj  major  supporter  of  educa- 
tional research' and  deyelopmerit  in  this  country.  Some  85  to  90 
percent  of  the  funds' spent  on  educational  i’eSeardi  and  development 
are  spent  from  the.  Federal  Governnm^^^  the  Federal  Government 

doesn’t  provide  the. fluids  iri'the  cnrreilt  Situations,  these  funds  are  not 
available.  ‘'j  ■/■t;-. 
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Second,  from  a standimint  of  age,  tliis  Avliole  educational  research 
and  development  program  is  quite  new.  It  has  had  about  its  fiftli 
birtliday,  really,  because  it  got  funded  at  a significant  level  only  in 
1966  when  it  became  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  Before  that  time  it  Avas  below  the  $10  million  mark,  which 
meant  that  only  small,  unconnected  kinds  of  research  projects  were 
funded  which  couldn't  possibly  have  major  impact  on  educational 
systems. 

Third,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  a very  small  percentage  of  the 
funds  in  education  are  being  spent  on  research  and  development. 
I have  some  points  in  the  written  testimony  about  the  impact  of  re- 
search and  development  on  education  which  is  very  real  and  can  be 
documented.  I won’t  go  into  that  now. 

What  I do  want  to  say,  however,  is  that  on  the  basis  of  my  own 
experience  in  the  Office  of  Education,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  leadei‘ship  that  the  research  and  development  area 
needs  in  the  immediate  future.  There  are  changes  which  are  now  tak- 
ing place  in  the  direction  of  more  long-range  and  larger  projects  and 
more  emphasis  on  deA^elopment  than  research. 

Professor  Moynihan  spent  a great  deal  of  time  talking  about  re- 
search and  new  knowledge.  One  of  the  real  problems  in  education  is 
the  translation  of  research  into  programs.  We  know  a gi’eat  deal 
about  how  children  learn.  The  question  is  how  do  you  put  that  into 
a program  of  instruction  in  a history  course  or  in  a course  on  Amer- 
ican Government  or  in  science. 

Wliat  we  are  talldng  about  in  terms  of  the  ma  jor  trend  in  develop- 
ment is  that  more  tlian  one  out  of  every  $2  now  being  spent 
in  the  Office  of  Education  is  being  spent  on  program  development 
rather  than  research.  That  means  tlie  development  of  a specific  prod- 
uct or  a specific  program  that  should  go  into  the  educational  system. 
One  of  my  great  concerns  in  the  Office  of  Education  was  that  Ave  did 
not  have  the  kind  of  hi^h-level  professional  status  that  was  required 
of  our  responsibilities  in  this  particular  area.  One  easy  index  of 
influence  is  the  number  of  supergrade  positions  that  you  have  in  the 
Government.  In  the  Office  of  Education,  in  the  research  programs 
there,  there  are  four  supergrade  positions  now,  GS-16  or  above.  You 
can  compare  that  Avith  National  Science  Foundation,  which  has  50 
supergrade  positions,  and  a National  Institute  of  Health  which 
has  89  supergrado  positions. 

You  just  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  good  programs  are  designed 
and  managed  by  good  personnel.  It  is  very  difficult  to  undertake  a 
very  sophisticated  operation,  such  as  we*  are  talking  about  here, 
with  limited  high-level  staff. 

One  of  the  points  that  is  of  continuing  concern  to  the  people  in 
the  field  is  the  matter  of  governmental  amnesia.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  way,  in  wliich  it  makes  decisions,  is  compulsive!  v re- 
quired to  go  back  oh  previous  commitments.  The  history  of  the  Gov- 
ment  priorities  is  that  they  are  going  to  change  every  2 or  3 years. 

Now.  what  Professor  Moynihan  was  talking  about  and  what  I l)e- 
lieve  is  quite  true,  is  that  any  major  research  and  development  activity 
is  going  to  take  from  5 to  10  years.  So  that  means  by  the  time  the  E.  & 
D.  effort  is  in  full  swing  it  has  lost  its  priority  position,  it  is  in  danger 
of  having  funds  drastically  cut  back  and  effort  blunted  in  favor  of  a 
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new  priority,  and  the  whole  sequence  starts  over  again  on  tlic  new 
priority.  The  priorities  disappear  before  the  programs  can  really  get 
underway. 

If  a National  Institute  of  Education  can  establish  some  degree  of 
protection  that  wil  allow  major  priority  programs — perhaps  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget — to  complete  a 5 -year  cycle,  the  money  and 
peisonnel  resources  will  be  much  more  satisfactorily  spent.  Once  there 
has  been  a commitment  to  a priority  and  you  have  strong  quality 
controls,  then  the  program  should  bo  allowed  to  rim  its  course  witliout 
a major  cut  in  the  budget  that  causes  them  to  reprogram  all  of  their 
plans  and  activities.  This  requires  a degree  of  self-control  in  both  the 
executive  branch  and  the  legislative  Appropriations  Committee  to  fol- 
low through  on  past  commitments. 

In  tenns  of  cost,  we  know  enough  about  what  various  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts cost  ill  education  to  make  a reasonable  estimate.  I have  on  page 
8 of  the  testimony  the  estimated  costs  for  various  kinds  of  educational 
iiinoi'ations.  So  you  can  figure  out  what  it  is  going  to  cost  you  to  ob- 
tain certain  kinds  of  s]jecific  products. 

A major  national  curriculum  project  will  cost  $10  to  $15  million. 
That  is  what  such  efforts  have  cost  in  the  past,  and  that  is  uncorrected 
for  inflation.  “Sesame  Street”  that  everybody  refers  to  as  a success, 
has  now  spent  $8  million.  They  will  have  spent  $15  million  by  the 
end  of  the  current  year.  Major  effoit  in  national  assessment  referred  to 
by  Professor  Moyiiihan  will  cost  $35  to  $40  million  by  the  time  it  has 
completed  its  effort. 

So  one  of  my  most  serious  concerns  about  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation is  the  danger  that  it  would  be  established  with  the  usual  enthu- 
siastic rhetoric,  but  with  resources  that  won’t  aiiproach  what  is  needed 
to  do  the  tasks  assigned  to  it.  After  2 or  3 years,  we  will  lieai  "oises 
of  disappointment  and  critics  saying  that  the  organization  dichrt  do 
the  job.  I believe  the  seeds  for  potential  failure  was  tied  up  in  that 
table  on  costs,  together  with  a very  modest  increase  that  is  being  pro- 
posed for  funds  in  educational  research  for  the  National  Institute. 
How  much  will  $25  million  buy  w^hen  you  get  right  down  to  it?  They 
will  buy  one  major  national  curricuhun  effort,  one  major  innovative 
effort  in  the  area  of  media,  let’s  say,  one  new  attempt  to  provide  major 
instructional  programs  that  go  outside  the  school  program,  through 
television  perhaps. 

And  that  is  about  all.  Tliat  is  wdiat  your  $25  inillion  will  buy.  Noth- 
ing left  over  for  major  projects  in  early  education.  Nothing  left  over 
for  major  problems  of  special  groups,  such  as  deaf  or  mentally  re- 
tarded, or  for  higher  education  reform,  et  cetera. 

So  one  of  the  most  constructive  areas  of  questioning  that  this  com- 
mittee might  wish  to  purene  with  future  witnesses  is  what  are  the 
cost  estimates  that  they'  would  put  beside  objectives  for  a National 
Institute  of  Education.  It  is  all  very  well  and  good  to  wish  to  reform 
elementary  school  programs,  to  rebuild  preschool  programs,  and  pro- 
vide new  systems  for  computer  instruction.  But  all  of  these  efforts 
cany  expensive  price  tags  and  we  must  decide  are  we  going  to  finance 
this  operation  in  such  a way  that  there  will  be  reasonable  confidence 
that  such  tasks  will  be  carried  out. 

If  the  new  Office  of  Manngemeiit  and  Budget  operates  in  a similar 
fashion  to  the  old  Bureau  of  the  Budget — and  I was  able  to  restrain 
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wave  its  capo  and  all  of  a sudden  $100  inillion  are  going  to 
appear  in  the  budget  for  a National  Institute  of  Education.  Only 
those  in  Washington  will  laiow  it  is  merely  a transfer  of  existing 
inoiieys  in  the  Ouice  of  Education  budget  to  a new  budget,  line  and 
that  actually  no  new  money  is  committed  at  all.  It  would  be  a cruel 
hoax  to  suggest  that  $100  million  could  be  used  for  these  new  objec- 
tives. A large  proportion  of  that  iiioney  will  be  continuation  of  past 
activities  that  must  be  continued  or  else  the  Government. will  again 
he  quite  properly  accused  of  more  broken  promises  and  commitments. 

It  will  be  a surprise  to  me  if  more  than  $20  million  of  that  total 
figure  would  really  be  available  to  meet  some  of  these  new  ambitious 
objectives.  Rather  than  suggest  a particular  figure  for  an  increase,  let 
me  suggest  that  we  systematically  place  a price  tag  on  each  of  tlie  pro- 
posed activities.  There  are  15  suggested  program  elements  in  the 
Levien  report  that  has  been  referred  to  here.  The  first  one  involves  an 
attem])t  to  deal  with  educationally  disadvantaged  children.  It  suggests 
new  curriculum  projects,  major  programs  in  early  cliildhood  ecuica- 
tipn,  experimental  schools,  new  measuring  instruments,  and  trans- 
mittal of  research. 

A crude  estimate  of  these  costs  would  be  $125  million  for  the  one 
objective,  the  first  objective.  Costs  for  the  14  other  objectives  would 
be  worth  calculating  in  a more  systematic  fashion  than  I have  been 
able  to  do. 

Now  I would  like  to  mention  something  that  is  vGiy  dear  to  my 
lieart,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  getting  the  research  and  develop- 
ment pi’ograms  into  action.  One  of  my  concerns  about  the  current  bill, 
ns  well  as  the  administration  plans,  is  the  limited  attention  paid  to  the 
delivery  of  the  finished  product  to  the  educational  consumer — to  the 
administrator,  teacher,  and  student. 

Putting  it  pragmatically,  if  you  have  a new  reading  program  in 
Phoenix,  how  do  you  got  it  to  Indianajiolis?  There  is  no  educational 
Iransiiortation  system  to  deliver  these  kinds  of  goods  at  the  present 
time.  We  want  to  make  clear  that  what  we  wish  to  transport  is  not  just 
information,  but  complex  s.ystenis  of  behavior.  It  is  not  just  the  put- 
ting a book  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  We  want  to  help  tliat  teacher 
learn  new  systems  of  teaching,  and  tliat  means  interaction  with  trained 
people.  It  means  demonstration,  and  it  means  a more  intensive  effort 
of  training  the  teacher  in  the  new  methods  than  we  have  allocated  for 
in  the  past. 

Previous  limited  efforts  of  transmitting  new  programs  have  been 
ti4ed  through  such  things  as  establishing  demonstration  centers,  the 
design  of  special  centers  such  a^  special  educational  materials  net- 
work for  handicapped,  establishment  of  regional  educational  labs. 
One  common  experience  comes  back  with  all  these  major  effoi’ts.  We 
imderestimate  the  cost  of  change  in  major  education  and  what  is  nec- 
essary to  change.  The  program  change,  when  it  takes  place,  usually 
occurs  because  of  some  pei*soiial  i*elationship  that  has  been  formed 
between  the  seller  and  consumer.  Unless  you  have  systematic  channels 
of  comimini cation  involving  persorial  contact,  the  cliarges  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  maintain,  even  if  they  are  started  at  administrative  level.  It 
is  hard  to  find  those,  elements  in.  the  new  program  that  are  so  reward- 
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ing  tlint  it  will  o^'el■come  fears  and  anxieties  raised  by  deiraiting  the 
educational  status  quo. 

_ In  other  words,  everybody  is  for  educational  change,  but  educa- 
tional change  is  very  painful  and  there  has  to  be  some  rewards  for 
pwple  who  change  in  order  for  them  to  overcome  their  reluctance  to 
leave  the  comfortable  status  quo.  So  without  a specific  plan  for  how 
to  deliver  the  products  of  educational  research  and  development,  we 
will  continue  to  have  a huge  chasm  bet^veen  hmovation  and  imple-  .. 
mentation. 

My  strong  recommendation  would  be  to  have  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  become  involved  in  a search  for  a modem  communica- 
tion system,  and,  for  goodness  ^hke,  to  budget  for  it  The  cost  of  this 
transportation  system  to  build  regular  conununication  between  devel- 
oper and  consumer  is  likely  to  be  very  large,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  current  budgeting  or  planning  that  shows  that  kind  of  recognition. 

The  National  Center  for  Educational  Communication  in  the  Office 
of  Education,  for  example,  currently  . carries  a budget  of  less  than  $10 
million,  enough  perhaps  to  run  an  information  dissemination  system, 
but  not  to  stimulate  major  innovations  and  transportation  of  new 
practices.  State  departments  of  education,  even  regional  service  cen- 
ters, may  have  to  be  involved  in  such  a total  program  of  comunica- 
tion.  My  concern  is  not  that  we  have  an  answer  that  no  one  is  listening 
to,  but  rather  we  have  not  come  to  grips  with  tlie  issue  of  communica- 
tion itself,  and  that  fact  will  cause  much  of  other  efforts  of.  NiE  to 
be  less  than  totally  efficient. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  National  Institute  of  Education 
85  being  a fulcrum  for  education  reform.  An  investment  of  $200  mil- 
lion is  not  going  to  reform  a $65  billion  enterprise.  What  it  can  do  is 
become  an  important  catalyst  to  start  needed  changes.  I applaud 
the  efforts  of  this  committee  to  stimulate  the  kind  of  nialog  that  has 
begim  this  morning. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  . ..  . 

; Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Gallagher.'  That  is  a 
splendid  statement,  in  nw  view.  You  have  touched,  on  the  basis  of 
your  experience  in  HEW  and  as  a researcher  in  education,  on  what 
seem  to  me  also  to  be  some  of  the  thorniest  problems  we  Nave  to  deal 
with  in  this  area. 

I was  especially  struck  by  your  use  of  the  words  governmental 
amnesia,  and  that  is  an  experience  through  which  most  of  us  on  this 
committee  has  passed.  I wonder,  in  that  respect,  if  you  could  com- 
ment on  the  fate  of  the  regional  educational  laboratories,  because  those 
were  authorized  by  Congress  within  only  the  past  few  years,  and  yet 
here  we  are  talking  as  if  they  really  had  not  existed  in  any  .serious 
way, 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes.  The  educational  laboratories  were  established 
with  great  expectations  and  with  ascending,  cost  assumptions.  The 
cutbacks  in  funds  that  were  well  known  in  1967,  1968, 1969  caused  the 
very  character  and  nature  of  the  laboratories  to  change.  One  of  the 
mandates  that  the  laboratories  had  in  the  beginning  was  that  they 
would  play  a major  communications  role  to  get  new  ideas  into  the 
pxiblic  school  programs  as  quicldy  as  possible,  ^me  of  the  laboratories 
still  attempted  to  do  that,  but  most  of  them  then  focused  on  educational 
development.  They  had  their  staffs  cut  back.  They  were  under  tlireat 
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of  (lisincmbcnncnt  or  just  being  ^^’ipccl  out  every  G months.  Tlic  morale 
in  tliese  organizations  was  .about  as  low  as  you  could  get. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I think  it  is  quite  I’emarkable  that  they 
have  achieved  some  of  the  veiy  tangible  products  that  they  have.  But 
I think  we  should  have  Icarnecl  our  lesson.  Let’s  support  programs  that 
are  valid;  tliat  we  collect  the  best  judgment  we  can  on  whether  these 
programs  are  important  to  us,  and  ^yhether  we  should  pursue  them, 
and  then  fund  them  for  a 5-year  basis.  Say  to  an  organization,  “ Y ou 
have  got  the  hmds  to  do  this  job  ; carry  through  on  it.”  So  they  won’t 
hayo  to  be  firing  staff,  they  wmn’t  have  to  be  reprograming  their  ac- 
tivity evei-y  6 months. 

You  need  to  have  that  length  of  time  in  order  to  develop  a sound 
E.  & D.  product.  If  you  are  under  the  gun  every  G months,  it  is  just 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  through  these  responsibilities. 

Mr.  B’RADEjrAS.  We  in  Congi-esSj  it  seems  to  us  have  to  overcome 
this  slot-machine  ment.ality  of  putting  some  money  in  the  educational 
research  bank  and  expecting  instant  dividends  to  return. 

IMr.  GALnAOHEii.  I am  afraid  Professor  Moyiiihan  was  quite  right 
when  he  said  that  if  you  start  from  scratch  on  a major  project,  it  is 
:going  to  be  5 years  or  longer.  I do  have  an  estimate  of  delivery  time 
in  the  table  on  cost  before  you  get  some  output.  This  is  kind  of  our 
statement  of  faith  in  the  future  of  this  countiy  in  American  educa- 
tion. We.  say  we  think  it  is  going  to  be  around  for  a long  time  and  it 
is  going  to  be  important  that  we  have  these  kinds  of  products  coming 
out  in  1975  and  1976. 

The  other  part  of  the  problem  is  that  with  a good  delivery  system 
we  could  be  doing  a groat  deal  moie  right  now  in  terms  of  putting 
some  of  these  thuigs  into  operation.  We  Imow  a great  deal  more  right 
now  than  yvo  are  doing,  as  the  old  farmer  used  to  say.  We  would  be 
in  a position,  given  a more  systeniatic  approach  to  the  deliveiy  of 
products,  to  do  a great  deal  more  in  the  schools  than  wo  are  now 
doing. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  5 or  6 or  10  years  for  anything  to  happen. 
But  if  you  were  going  to  start  from  scratch  and  say : I am  going  to 
produce  something  quite  new,  I am  organizing  a staff,  I am  going  to 
develop  a program.  I will  field  test  it,  demonstrate  it  and  distnbute  it. 
Then  5 years  is  a short  period  of  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BRADEjtAS.  If  I detect  any  new  answer  or  difference  between 
your  statement.  Dr.  Gallagher,  and  that  of  Dr.  !Moynihan’s,  it  is  pre- 
cisely on  that  point.  And  I dare  say  he  would  probably  not  strongly 
disagree  with  your  :point.  I am  thinking  more  or  less  o^  Mr.  Badillo^ 
question.  You  are  in  effect  saying  to  Mr.  Badillo:  “We  know  more 
about  wdiat  they  in  the  Bronx  ought  to  be  doing  to  improve  education 
in  those  schools  than  is  presently  available  to  your  school  system, 
nnd  it  isn’t  available  because  we  have  not  made  the  effort  of  will  and 
committed  the  money  to  communicate  in  usable  fashion  what  we  know 
to  the  teachers  and  administrators  in  your  school  system.” 

Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  GALJiAGiiER.  Precisely  right. 

•Mr.  Brademas.  Then  it  might  well  bothe  case  that  oneof  the  earliest 
pidorities  of  the  proposed  new  Institute  would  be  to  improve  the  deliv- 
ery system  and  communications. 
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What  about  the  rolatioiisliip  between  NIE  and  the  existing  regional 
education  laboratories?  Hoav  do  you  envisage  tliat  developing? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I think  the  current  plans  would  be  to  transfer  the 
administration  of  the  educational  laboratories  and  the  programs  that 
they  are  funding  to  the  National  Institute  and  I think  that  is  a very 
appropriate  nioA^e.  There  was  a time  wlieie  the  major  argument  for 
educational  laboratories  was  that  we  needed  these  major  institutions  to 
carry  out  these  big  projects.  And  we  did.  I think  the  time  is  pretty 
}vell  past  for  just  institutional  suppoit.  I think  what  needs  to  be  done 
is  to  put  the  laboratories  and  K.  &I).  centers  under  a program  support 
basis.  If  they  can  develop  in  those  laboratories  or  R.  & D.  centei’S  major 
programs  that  are  worthy  of  support,  let’s  support  them,  But  let’s  not 
support  them  merely  as  institutions. 

Mr.  BRADKArAS.  I am  extremely  pleased  to  hear  you  stress  the  im- 
portance of  comniunications  and  dissemination,  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  educational  traiispodation  ^stem,  wliicli  I think  is  a very 
useful  phrase  that  I haven’t  heaid  bemre.  And  I am  also  pleased  to 
hear  you  talk  about  the  importance  of  continuing  a commitment  of 
funds  and  not  cutting  them  off  on  a stop-and-start  basis, 

I am  pleased,  as  well,  to  hear  )'Our  comments  about  the  importance 
of  a substantial  coinmitmeiit  of  new  money  rather  than  a transfening 
of  existing  educational  research  funds  into  NIE  in  order  to  be  able 
to  say,  “I^k  at  what  we  have  done.”  So  your  statement  has  been  very 
helpful  indeed.  Dr.  Gallagher. 

I would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Hanson. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Tlianlc  you,  Mr.  ClmiiTOan. 

Let  me  also  express  my  appreciatioii  to  you.  Dr.  Gallagher,  for 
your  helpful  testimony  here  this  morning.  To  pui^sue  the  discussion 
on  educational  laboratory,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  perhaps  theia 
are  some  useful  lessons  to  be  leanied  in  our  experience  m the  labora- 
tory, wheia  they  were  set  up  full-blown  perhaps  Avitli  little  reason 
to  know  of  their  validity,  and  that  by  looking  at  that  lesson  we  may 
perlny^  also  be  a little  cautious  about  moving  in  full  blown  with 
an  NLE  pmgi-am  in  areas  where  we  do  not  have  the  kind  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  validity  and  tlie  purpose  that  is  essential  to  its 
success. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I think  your  jDoiiit  is  well  taken.  We  have  learned 
a great  many  lessons  from  tJie  establishment  of  the  centei*s  and  labo- 
rart^^ories,  and  that  these  lessons  ought  to  bo  put  to  work  in  the  new 
National  Institute. 

The  start  of  these  centers  was  really  a major  American  contribu- 
tion. There  is  nothing  quite  like  these  befoic^  and  they  recognize  the 
impoitance  of  development,  not  just  the  seeking  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  which  always  has  to  be  pait  of  the  total  package,  but  the 
translation  of  knowledge  into  a meaningful  educational  program 
\yhic5h  is  much  more  diflicult,  much  more  costly,  requiring  more  diver- 
sified staff  than  we  have  previously  experienced  in  psycliological  or 
.sociological  research. 

So  Ave  have  found  out  that  to  carry  out  these  ])rogram  development 
goals  it  is  going  to  cost  a great  deal  more  money,  if  we  are  going  to 
meet  even  a fraction  of  our  objectives,  I certainly  agree  with  Profes- 
sor Moynihan  that  we  are  not  going  to  immediately  dump  four  or 
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five  times  the  amoiuit  of  money  that  is  now  raing  into  OE  into  a 
National  . Institute.,  But  ! tlurik  the  increment  has  to  bo  fairly  biglij 
and  I think  oiie  of  the  tilings  that  the  educational  research  establish- 
ment arid  fiinding  has  pinnded  is  the  kinds  of  peisonnel  that  can  do 
effective  research  rioiv.  You  do  have  people  out  tliere  who  liaA’^e  the 
capabiliti^  of  ciping  a good  job  ivitli  funds  that  could  be  al- 
located. , ; 

Furthermore, , we  know  that  the  availability  of  funds  ivill  draw 
talent.,  ^here  are  many  people  wdio  are  now  in  the  fields  of  psycholo^ 
and  sqci'oio^  and  economics  that  might  well  be  drawn  into  the  field 
of,  education  and  educational  problems  by  these  additional  fimds. 
The  buying  of  the  best  brains  that  yoiv  can  to  help  the  educational 
system/in  tliis  country  is,  probably  one  of  the  great  byproducts  of 
the  establislimeiit , of  a Natioha,!  Institute. 

. So  I would  agree  that  we  need  to  be  prudent  about  hoiv  we  do 
tins,  but  it  is  iniportant  for  this  committee  to  realize  tliat  the  amount 
of  funds  that  are  being,  put  in  there  now  hai’e  I'eiy  little  relation- 
ship to  the  objectives  or  dreams  that  we  have  as  to  what  kind  of 
problems  will  be  solved  with  research. 

Mr,  Hansen.  I would  concur  with  your  suggestion  with  respect  to 
trying  fo  attach  a price  tag  to  each  of  the  proposed  program  elements. 
But  as  I uiuievstand  the  Levien  .report,  it  did  not  anticipate  all  of 
these  coming  into  being  at  the  same  tiihej  biit  these  can  bo,  identified 
as  essential  elements  ive  should  embrace , within  NIE  as  it.  evolves. 

Mr.  Gallaoiier.  That  is  true.  But  the  pressure  on  the,  research  estab- 
lishment, and  research  administrator  is  very  strong,  as  I Avell  know. 
The  people  ivho  will  applaud  oh  one  haiid  the  fact  that  you  do  have 
a priority  in  early  education  will,  on  tlle  bther  hand,  be  dismayed  by 
tlie  fact  that  that  priority  preirents  you  from  spending  money  on  other 
important  problems,  siiqii  as  vocational  education  or  education  at  the 
elementary  school  level,  for  example.  ' 

Mr.  Hansen^  In  orderto  develop  the  kind  of  imderstandingthat  will 
rc.sult  in  continuing  commitment  and  expanding  level  of  support,  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary,  is  it  not,  that  Ave  can  demonstrate  that  this  is 
a workable  idea.  And  as  part  of  the  priorities— and  I gather  this  is 
the  import  of  your  comments,  with  Avhich  I agree  fully — as  part  of 
their  priorities,  we  must  perfect  and  improve  the  delivery  system. 

Isn’t  it  important,  or  is  it,  to  make  substantial  improvements  in  the 
delivery  system  without  a very  sizable  investment?  In  other  words, 
by  bringing  together  a lot  of  what  Ave  are  doing  and  developing  the 
machinery  that  will  move  what  we  leam  to  the  place  where  it  can  be 
used.  Can’t  this  be  clone  without  a large  investment?  And  if  we  can 
succeed  in  this,  won’t  it  help  build  the  Idnd  of  rapport  necessary  to 
deA'el op  these  new  program  elements? 

Mr.  GAiXAonER.  Congressnian,  I Avish  I could  say  yes  to  that,  but  I 
really  can’t.  I think  your  point,  the  la.st  point,  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant one.  That  is,  the  delivery  of  the  product  into  use  is  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  get  bi-oad  support  for  these  kinds  of  programs.  Because, 
then,  you  can  have  some  pf..yoff,  you  Avill  get  greater  public  support. 
But  I am  afraid  that  the  communicatiou  sy'ttein  that  we  ar-e  talking 
about  is  going  to  be  costly,  because  Ave  ai’e‘  not  just  talking  about  a 
communication  system  in  terms  of  deliA’-erihg  information  to  people. 
IVe  are  talking  about  cloliA'ering  of  ncAv  practices,  ncAV  methods  of  be- 
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having,  to  the  teaclier,  to  tlie  administrator,  to  the  stucleiit.  And  tliesc 
require  very  extensive  kinds  of  training  and  . demonstration  activity, 
which  are  not  ciieap.  ^ _ . ' . . 

So  I would  say  by  investing  in  a delivery  system,  you  could  maximize 
the  payoff  of  what  has  already  been  done;  and  that  is  a very  unpoitant 
tiring  to  do.  But  it  is  not  going  to  carry  a small  price  tag. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Shouldn’t  we  be  trying  then,  at  the  outset,  to  determino 
what  that  price  tag  is,  tool 

Mr.  Gallagheh.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Hansen.  To  me,  this  is  almost  the  highest  jrriority  in  this  kind 
of  legislation,  and  I would  guess  that  if  we  are  going  to  develop  within 
the  Congr’ess  and.  within  the.  country  the  kind  of  sustained  support 
that  I agree,  is  essential,  for  a long-term  connnitincnt,  _we  have  just  got 
to  be  able  to  deihonrtrate  that  what  we  are  learning  is  being  put  into 
practical  application.  _ ■ 

Mr.  GiVLLAGHER.  Yes,  indeed.  You  do  get  into  this  kind  of  vicious 
circle  rvhere  you  say,  because  3'ou  haven’t  got  a communication  system, 
you  aren’t  delivering.  Then  you  can  say,  ryell,  there  is . no  visible 
payoff  or  delivery  so  we  don’t:  feel  constrained  to  give  large-scale 
support. 

I think  the  National  Institute  could  provide  a great  service  by  es- 
tablishing three  or  four- models  of  comnnniication  systems,  of  put- 
ting them  into  place  in  regions  or  States  where:  it  would  be  possible 
to  show  how  you  could  get  the  newest  ideas  and  programs  into  effect 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  I think  there  are,  some  models  that  have 
already  been  developed,  thatil  mentioned.in  the  testimony,  that  would 
give  guidance  along  these  lines. 

_By  doing  this  kind  of  thing,  we. could  shorten  the  gap  between  the 
di.scoven' and  the  implementation. 

Mr.  Hansen,  Thame  you  very  much.  _ _ • 

Mr.  Brademas.  Following  Mr.  Hansen’s  question,  is  it  not  fair  to 
say  that  the  emphasis  on  the  transfer  of  research  results  into  the  sys- 
tem, of  which  Mr.  Hansen  wa^  speaking,: would  also  afford,  you  valu- 
able resources  for  learning  about  substantive  research  problems? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes.- 

Mr.  Brademas.  If  you  are  talking  about  what  people  ought  to  be 
learning,  you  arelikely  to  learn  something  on  the  dissemination  end  as 
well  as  on  the  receiving  enci : are  you  not  ? , _ ; 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  right. 'Communication  is  ativo-way  system. 
We  need  to  have  established  conimunication  channels  to  tell  ns  what  the 
consumer  needs.  : . 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Hansen  and  I were  in  Israel  a 3'ear  ago,'  and 
we  were  both  struck  by  the  fact  that  Israelis  seem  to  make  greater  use 
of  results  of  educational  research  in  the  United  States  than  we  Ameri- 
cans do.  : 

Mrs.  Hicks. 

Mrs.  Hicks.  Mr.  Gallagher,  I feel  as  my  colleagues  do,  that  imle.?s 
it  were  going  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  material  to  the  consumer, 
that  it  is  going  to  be  of  very  little  value.  Because  too  often  we  see  re- 
search that  is  just  gathering  dust  on  the  shelves.  So  my  question  to  you 

* Poo  ’‘Kfliientlon  In  Isrnol.”  report  of  tho  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  nnd  Labor. 
Koubo  of  RcpreBentntiTCB  Dint  Cone.,  2<1  boss.,  : AnguBt  1070;  a report  of  n.  study  mis* 
s!on  to  Lsrncl  chaired  by  the  Honorable  John  Brndemas,  Indiana. 
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AA’ould  bo:  Hoav  are  Ave  going  to  get  a table  that  w\\\  relate  the  cost 
to  the  activities  ? 

And  then  also,  there  would  have  to  be  some  kind  of  a cost  criteria  for 
the  coiiimnnication? 

Mr.  GAUizVGiiKU,  Yes,  given  some  attention  to  the  problem,  some 
cost  estimates  would  not  be  too  liard  to  come  up  Avith.  One  of  the 
things  I Avas  most  intrigued  AAuth  during  the  2 years  I Avas  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  ITandicapped  in  the  Office  of  Education  was  this 
special  education  material  center  netAvork.  That  Avas  established 
Avith  ahonfc  14  centers  thmngliout  the  coiintiy,  and  their  mandate  Avas 
to  get  ne\y  ideas  into  the  field  .as.  quickly  as  possible,  once  they  are 
validated.  Tliey  haA^e  since  sot  up  300  associate  centers.  These  are 
centers  at  the  local  level  that  take  responsibility  for  the  actual  deliverj^ 
to  the  teacher,  Avhereas  the  centers  themselA^es  pro\ddo  materials  to  the 
associate  centers. 

These  associate  centers  are  being  paid  for  out  of  a wide  variety  of 
local  funds,  out  of  funds  from  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  and  title  Y1  of  that  act.  They  really  shoAv  the 
eoininitment  of  the  local  people  to  the  deA’^elopment  of  such  a delivery 
system.  Tl^eso  are  currently  restricted  just  to  Avork  with  teachers  of 
handicapped  children,  but  I think  the  lessons  that  have  been  lemmed 
througli  that  system  and  through  some  othei'S  that  have  been  tided  on 
a limited  basis  are  aA^ailable  to  us.  And  it  would  not  be  too  hard  to  put 
some  reasonable  cost  figures  on  those  experiences, 

Htcks.  Thank  von  A’^ery  much. 

Mr.  Euadumas,  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Pbtser,  Dr,  Gallagher,  I am  delighted  to  hear  the  concentra- 
tion on  conimnnicatioiis,  because  this  is  the  area  I arn  personally  yevy 
concerned  about.  The  costs  are  eaually  tremendous  in  this  area,  and 
I Avanted  your  reaction  to  the  utilization  of  some  of  the  top  people  in 
the  comniiiuications  field  on  a A^oluntary  basis,  assuming  they  are  aA^ail- 
ahle,  to  develop  some  basic  gi’ound  I’ules  on  hoAv  these  areas  should 
bo  deA’^olopod. 

T can  say  right  noAv  that  I haA^e  a group  of  men  in  this  field  in  JTgav 
York  Citv  aa^io  arc  Avorkiug  in  the  deA^olopmoiit  of  what  is  going  to 
he  a purely  communication  situation  on  narcotics  or  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation. They  are  doing  this  on  a pnmly  Amlimtary  basis.  If  the  Goa"- 
ornmont  or  nivself  arc  inAmlA’^ed  in  compensating  these  people,  aa^o 
Avoiild  ho  im^olved  in  tremendous  expenditures. 

Do  von  l)cliove  it  is  compatible  to  the  natjonnl  education  program- 
to  utilize  the  priA’^ate  sources  of  communication  in  a Amlnntarv  basis? 

Mr,  GATiTiAouKu,  Y*es;  actually  T think  that  is  an  excellent  idea.  If 
yon  take  the  concept  of  a national  institute  of  education  and  the  pres- 
tige that  such  an  institute  would  haA^e,  it  could  bring  together  the 
leadoi'S  of  the  communications  field  and  present  thorn  Avith  the  prob- 
lems and  say:  here  is  what  we  need  in  order  to  communieato 

those  ideas  more  efTcctkelA%  Wliat  can  yon  gentlemen  prOAude  for  us 
in  the  way  of  adArice  and  plan?” 

The  plan  AA^ould  im^oh^e  both  private  and  public  sectors,  I would 
hope.  Again,  I A\^ant  to  stress  the  difference  between  communication 

ideas  and  materials,  and  the  communication  of  practices,  Avhich  are 
clifleroTit.  Even  Sesame  Street  with  its  impacte-and  it  has  had  an  im- 
pact— isn’t  going  to  change  the  day-care  worker  in  the  day-care  ceii- 
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tors  tlii-ougliout  the  country.  Tlio  cliilclren  may  respond  to  tlic  pro- 
gram, but  tlic  day-care  Avorkor  probably  hasn’t  improved  her  skills 
very  much  by  watcliing  tliat  program. 

AVluit  we  Avant  to  do  is,  not  just  present  new  and  exciting  kinds  of 
experiences  to  tlie  cliilclren,  but  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  per- 
son wlio  Avorks  face-to-face  Avitli  the  child  to  do  their  job  more  ef- 
fectively. That  is  the  other  side  of  the  communications  problem. 

jMr.  Peyser.  I undei-stand  that,  and  I am  ho]ieful  that  as  Ave  deA^elop 
and  worlv  in  tliis  program  we  are  going  to  utilize  private  sources,  as 
long  as  educational  areas  don’t  feel  a closeout — let’s  keep  it  strictly 
Avithin  our  OAvn  area. 

I am  delighted  to  liear  your  comments  on  it,  because  I think  there 
is  a great  deiil  of  source  available  for  more  expenditure. 

^Ir.  BnAnniMAS.  Dr.  Gallagher,  I Avould  lilce  to  raise  one  point  that 
Dr.  Moynihan  alluded  to,  of  wliich  I am  reminded  by  an  article  that 
appeared  in  tlie  Wasliiii^on  Post  last  week,  by  Peter  jMilius,  about 
tlie  dilTereiice  between  rhetoric  and  action  as  to  the  educational  pro- 
gi-am. 

I refer  specifically  to  title  I of  tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  Avithont  objection,  I Avoiild  ask  consent  that  the  article 
to  wliicli  I refer  be  inserted  in  the  recoid. 

(The  article  refcired  to  follows:) 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  15, 1971] 

Nixon  and  Education;  Record  and  Rhetobio  Don’t  Match 
(By  Peter  Mllius) 

President  Nixon  may  be  right  in  saying  that  tlie  present  “wide  array  of  over- 
lapping . . . contradictory”  narrow-purpose  federal  programs  in  domestic  fields 
is  in  great  need  of  repair.  At  the  very  least,  in  proposing  that  these  programs  be 
consolidated  into  broader-purpose  block  grants  to  the  states,  with  fewer  strings 
attached,  he  has  hold  of  a powerful  political  issue.  A subtitle  in  last  month's 
budget  message  put  that  issue  sueeinetly,  in  big  capital  letters  that  no  opponent 
could  fail  to  see  or  understand.  “Revenue  Sharing,”  it  proclaimed,  “Returning 
Po\A’er  to  the  People.” 

Yet  at  least  in  one  domestic  field,  education,  the  President’s  enll  for  reversal  of 
the  tide  that  has  made  power  flow  toward  Washington  contained  some  Ironies.  The 
President  is  saying  now  that  federal  regulations  and  guidelines  ought  to  be 
relaxed,  on  the  theory  that  state  and  local  offieials  Icnow  best  how  to  spend  the 
money  at  their  disiwsal.  Thus  ho  noted  that  while  current  “statutes  routinely 
l)Urport  to  prohibit  federal  ‘control’  of  education,  tliey  surely  hupede  local  con- 
trol.” Yet  the  Nixon  administration,  during  its  first  two  years  in  oifiee,  has  sought 
not  to  relax,  but  rntlier  to  tighten  regulations  governing  at  least  two  major  fed- 
eral education  progi*ams.  And  its  reasoning  has  been  precisely  the  opposite  of  the 
reasoning  advanced  last  month.  Its  view  has  been  that,  without  tighter  controls, 
«tate  and  local  offieials  would  continue  to  “waste”  federal  funds. 

In  bis  budget  mes.sage  the  President  said  that,  “more  than  any  other  federal 
activity,  the  school-aid  programs  of  tlie  Office  of  Education  reflect  the  exces.ses 
of  the  categorical  (narrow-purpose)  grant  system.”  He  noted  that  the  Office  of 
Rduontion  now  administers  “over  100  separate  grant  programs,”  and  said  tlint 
“the  tlie  maze  of  set-asides,  special  conditions,  priorities,  plans  and  approvals  for 
these  grants  is  hewildoring  to  states  and  local  school  districts  alike.”  Worse,  he 
observed.  “Federal  aid  is  often  provided  for  needs  and  purposes  which  have 
already  iieon  addressed  by  .state  legislation,  yet  the  states  are  unable  to  transfer 
or  convert  the  fmuls  to  other  purposes  that  are  going  unserved.’’ 

As  bis  answer  to  these  problems  Mr.  Nixon  announced  that  be  will  ask  Congress 
to  consolidate  tho.sc  myriad  old  programs  into  five  new,  simpler  ones,  providing 
funds  for  the  disadvantaged,  for  the  handicapped,  for  vocational  cduention,  for 
“schools  in  areas  affected  by  federal  activities”  (impact  aid),  and  for  “general 
•supiiort”  (textbooks,  laiioratory  equipment,  other  miscellaneous  Items).  This 
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reform,  the  President  snid,  would  “provide  support  for  educntionnl  nctivities  in 
broiid  areas  where  the  federal  government  has  developed  strong  interests  . . . 
over  the  years.”  However,  he  added  at  the  same  time  “the  states  would  have  dis- 
cretion as  to  how  they  would  accomplish  each  of  these  major  purposes.”  The  im- 
plication was  that  they  lack  such  discretion  now. 

The  irony  of  all  this  is  that  the  states  already  have  gieat  discretion— and  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  been  saying  for  two  years  that  in  some  fields  at 
least,  they  ought  to  have  less. 

As  one  example,  there  is  at  least  one  old  federal  program  that  already  seems 
exactly  to  fit  Mr.  Nixon’s  new  specifications.  It  is  Title  I of  the  19G5  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  at  $1.5  billion  this  year  the  largest  of  all  OE  pro- 
grams, accounting  alone  for  almost  a third  of  the  whole  OE  budget;  Tlie  money  is- 
distributed  to  school  districts  according  to  how  many  disadvantaged  eliildreii 
they  serve.  The  only  requirement  is  that  they  spend  it  only  on  these  children,  and 
ns  an  extra,  to  help  them  cnteli  up.  All  further  decisions — as  to  whether  they 
spend  it  on  teachers  or  textbooks,  reading  or  math  for  example — are  theirs  alone 
to  make. 

Title  I,  like  so  many  of  OE's  other  current  programs,  is  a legacy  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  one  of  its  proudest  nccomiilishments  from  Great  Society  days.  The- 
trouble  with  it,  as  Mr.  Nixon  himself  observed  in  hu  education  message  Irst 
March,  is  that  it  has  “not  measurably  helped  poor  children  catch  up.*”  Proi>onen:s 
say  , this  is  because  state  and  local  ofiicials  have  misspent  the  money,  used  it  in: 
unimaginative  ways,  spread  it  too  thin,  and  often  spent  it  on  all  children  rather 
than  just  on  the  poor.  Thus  for  two  years  the  Nixon  administration  has  beem 
doing  something  the  Johnson  administration — partly  for  fear  of  being  accused  of 
encroaching  on  local  pi*erogativcs — failed  to  do : it  has  tightened  and  warned  that 
it  will  enforce  Title  I regulations. 

One  of  these  regulations  (on  “comparability”)  reaches  down  to  the  tiniest 
details  of  school  management,  further  than  the  federal  government  has  ever 
moved  before.  Its  purpo.se  is  to  make  sure  that  Title  I funds  are  indeed  spent  on 
extras  for  poor  children.  It  requires  that  local  school  bonrd.s  first  spread  all  of 
their  non-Title  I money  out  evenly,  local  and  shite  money  as  well  ns  fedenil.  sn. 
that  services  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  in  any  one  grade  are  “coiniiarable.“  The- 
hoards  may  then  add  their  Title  I money  on  top  just  in  poor  schools.  Tlie  compara- 
bility rule  does  not  assume  that  state  and  local  ofiicials  are  .somehow  less  fallible 
than  federal  ofiicials.  If  anything,  it  assumes  the  reverse.  The  rule,  if  enforced, 
will  require  a major  redistribution  of  resources  in  many  local  school  districts. 

The  problem  with  Title  I,  and  the  problem  po.sed  by  federal  revenue-sharing 
generally,  is  how  to  reconcile  a federal  purpose  with  local  and  .state  control.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  faced  the  .same  problem  on  a smaller  scale  in  the  field 
of  vocyntionnl  education.  Federal  appropriations  for  vocational  programs  used’ 
to  be  pretty  much  what  Mr.  Nixon  now  says  he  wants — ^lump-sum  grants  to  t lie- 
states  to  spend  as  they  saw  fit.  In  1008,  however.  Congress  changed  that.  Its 
finding  was  that  the  states  were  spending  too  little  money  on  the  segments  of  the 
population  most  in  need  of  vocational  training.  Its  response  was  to  rewrite  the 
law,  divide  the  money  up,  and  require  that  fixed  shares  be  spent  each  year  on- 
sneh  groups  as  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  and  those  who  had  left  high  school 
with  few  marketable  skills. 

The  administration  has  not  yet  determined  wMiether  to  keep  or  abandon  these- 
“set-asides**  in  the  consolidation  bill  it  will  send  to  Congres.s.  Its  problem  was 
clearly  put  in  a memo  last  fall,  from  presidential  assistant  John  D.  Elirllcliman 
to  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson.  The  memo,, 
intended  to  elicit  polic.v  proposals  in  the  vocational  field,  contained  six  questions. 
One  wa.s,  “How  can  federal  vocational  education  programs  best  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  reform  In  the  often  moribund  state  vocational  educational  agency 
without  violating  the  principles  of  the  New  Federalism?” 

Mr.  Nixon  declared  once  before,  in  lii.s  edneatiou  message  to  Congress  last 
March,  that  “I  am  determined  to  see  to  it  that  the  flow  of  power  in  education 
goes  toward,  and  not  away  from,  the  local  communit.v.  The  diversity  and  freedom 
of  education  In  this  nation,  founded  on  local  administration  and  state  respoasi- 
bility  must  prevail.**  Tet  the  President  also  said,  in  that  same  me.ssage,  that  liG- 
was  not  going  to  seek  “major  new  Gxpenditure.s**  for  education  until,  as  he  put  it» 
“wc  gain  a new  confidence  that  our  education  dollars  are  being  wisely  invested 
to  bring  back  their  highest  return  in  social  benefits,  and  . . . provide  some- 
assurance  that  those  funds  contribute  toward  fundamental  reforii-” 

How  to  reform  and  not  interfere?  That  is  tlie  question. 
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Mr.  Nixon  said  in  Ills  Slate  of  the  Union  message  last  month  that  reject 
the  patronizing  idea  that  government  in  Washington  is  inevitably  more  wise, 
more  honest  and  more  eflacient  than  government  at  the  local  or  state  level  . • . 
The  idea  that  a bureaucratic  elite  in  Washington  knows  best  what  is  best  for 
people  everywhere  and  that  you  cannot  trust  local  government  is  really  a con- 
tention that  you  cannot  trust  people  to  govern  themselves.”  That  is  the  politics 
of  his  proposal.  It  is  also  an  overslmpliilcation. 

When  the'President's  bill  is  sent  to  Congress,  it  will  have  strings  attached  to 
funds;  his  own  Commissioner  of  Education  said  as  much  last  week.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  enough  to  .say  that  the  President's  rhetoric  and  his  record  do  not  match. 

Mr.  BKADK]\rAP.  The  point  of  Mr.  Miliiis’  article  was  twofold  ; 

First,  title  I ESEA  funds  liave  not  been  expended  as  Congress 
intended;. namely,  directed  toward  tliose  school  districts  in  ^yhich  there 
are  large  nnmbei‘s  of  ])oor  cliildi'en.  But  second,  we  are  then  told  that 
the  expenditure^  of  title  I are  not  iiroducing  the  results  for  which  they 
are  intended — improving  the  education  of  children  in  such  districts. 
And  people  then  say  we  donf  know  enough  about  what  really  works 
ill  education ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  Mr.  Milius  is  describing  is  really  not  intel- 
lectually lionest;  for  if  Congress  says,  spend  the  money  on  oranges 
and  the  money  is  then  expended  on  apples,  we  must  not  then  be  tmd, 
you  know  money  spent  on  oranges  doesn’t  work.  Yet  that  in  essence 
is  what  has  been  going  on  in  this  country.  We  don’t  have  time  at  this 
point  to  go  into  it,  but  I think  the  instance  I have  just  cited  is  one 
which  those  of  us  concerned  about  honest  educational  research  ought 
to  have  in  mind.  For  otherwise,  it  will  be  contended  that  we  ought  not 
adequntely  to  fund  certain  ongoing  educational  programs  which  may 
very  well  be  more  productive  than  would,  given  the  facts  I have  de- 
scribed, apiiear. 

Have  I made  my  point  clearly? 

Mr.  Gai^lagiikr.  You  certainly  have,  and  one  could  talk  about  Head 
Start  in  a sirnilar  vein.  And  I think  the  wisdom  that  this  committee 
lias  shown  in  its  considerations  on  day  care  could  be  inentionad  here  in 
terns  of  saying  that,  if  we  dole  out  the  money  in  the  same  fashion  in 
a new  effort  on  day  care,  without  i>roviding  the  siqiport  services  that 
allow  us  to  train  pei^soniiel  or  allow  us  to  have  research  and  devcloii- 
ment,  or  to  have  tlie  communication  system  we  are  talking  about,  we 
run  the  risk  of  the  same  kind  of  problem. 

Any  i^rogram  that  we  now  introduce  has  to  have  these  kinds  of  sup- 
poit  elements  in  them.  Because  we  have  learned  from  title  I and 
Head  Start,  and  from  some  of  our  other  experiences,  that  unless  those 
support  forces  are  ^nit  into  place,  the  persons  on  the  firing  line  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  do  the  ]ob  that  they  can. 

It  is  Iffce  complaining  about  the  infantryman  when  you  don’t  have 
a logistic  system  to  gctliis  needed  equipment  to  him.  You  can’t  blame 
him  for  not  o^ieratiiig  as  effectively  as  ho  might.  We  have  a vei*y 
so])histicatcd  concei^t  of  a supply  system  for  tlie  militaiy.  What  we 
don’t  have  is  a sophisticated  concept  of  a sup^ffy  system  of  new  ideas 
and  effective  services  for  education.  And  I would  hope  that  the  Na- 
tional Institute  would  be  a catalyst  in  considering  such  a system. 

Mr.  Buademas.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  Dr.  Gallagher.  You, 
too,  have  been  enonnously  helpful  to  our  siibcommittee  on  our  first  day 
of  liearings,  and  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  having  come. 
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The  Chair  has  observeid  earlier  that  we  woiild  be  continuing  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  but  he  has  been  ad- 
vised that  there  will  be  a Democratic  caucus  on  Tuesday  morning  and 
this  may  therefore  mean  that  we  will  have  to  put  our  witnesses 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  moiming  off  until  probably  Wednesday  after- 
noon, because  we  already  have  witnesses  scheduled  for  Wednesday 
morning.  The  Chair  makes  that  observation  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  plan  to  be  following  this  bill. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

(Wliei'eupon,  at  12 :30  a.m.  die  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene Wednesday  morning,  February  24, 1971.) 
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TO  ESTABLISH  A NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 


WEDNESDAY,  EEBADARY  24,  1971 

House  op  Eepresentatives, 

Select  Subcommiti’ee  on  Education 
OP  THE  CoMMm.'EE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LabOR, 

Washington.,  D.O. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  met  at  9 :45  a.m.,  in  room 
2257,  Eayburn  House  Office  Buildiii",  Hon.  Jolm  Bradenias  (chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present : Eepresentatives  Brademas,  Quie,  Eeid,  Landgi'ebe,  Hemp, 
and  Peyser. 

Stall  members  present;  Jack  Duncan,  coimsel;  iMartin  LaVor, 
minority  legislative  associate;  David  Lloyd- Jones,  professional  staff 
member,  and  Gladys  Walker,  clerk. 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  will  come  to 
order  for  the  purpose  of  further  consideration  of  JI.E.  33  and  related 
bills  to  establish  a National  Institute  of  Education. 

The  Chair  w’ould  observe,  for  those  who  were  not  present  at  our 
opening  hearings,  that  the  pnrjmse  of  the  bill  under  consideration  is  to 
implement  the  proposal  of  the  President  in  his  March  3, 1970,  addiuss 
on  educational  reform  to  establish  an  Institute  of  Education  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  servo  as  a focal 
point  for  research,  demonstration,  experimentation  across  the  board  in 
American  education. 

We  are  veiy  pleased  today  to  have  three  distinguished  authorities 
on  American  education  to  testify  further  on  this  bill.  The  Chair  hopes 
that  perhaps  the  three  witnesses  would  be  willing  to  allow  us  to  insert 
as  if  read  the  entire  text  of  their  statements,  and  perhaps  if  they  would 
summarize  their  major  points,  this  would  enable  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  to  put  more  questions  to  them. 

We  are  pleased  to  call  as  our  first  witness  Dr.  Stephen  K.  Bailey, 
the  chairman.  Policy  Institute,  Syracuse  University  Eesearch  Corp., 
and  a widely  recognized  authority  on  the  administration  of  Federal 
education  programs  and,  the  Chair  is  pleased  to  say,  an  old  friend. 

Dr.  Bailey,  w'e  are  very  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OP  DR.  STEPHEN  K.  BAILEY,  CHAIRMAN,  SYRACUSE 

UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  CORP.,  AND  SECRETARY-TREASURER, 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP  EDUCATION 

Dr.  BAmET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I will  be  as  brief  as  I can.  You  have  a 
prepared  statement  which  I sent  down  last  week.  I would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  and  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  particularly  the 
remarks  that  I have  on  pages  3, 4,  and  5. 

(49) 
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(The  document  referred  to  follows ;) 

Prepared  Stateaient  of  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  Chairman,  Policy  Institute, 
Syracuse  Unhtrsity  Research  Oorp. 

Mr.  Olmirmnn,  distinguislied  members  of  the  committee,  I am  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify  before  this  distinguished  committee  on  a bill  ns  impoi*tant 
ns  H.R.  33.  Paced,  as  you  constantly  are,  with  hundreds  of  bills  that  are  modest 
at  best  in  import;  or  with  a few  major  bills  that  involve  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars,  it  must  be  a particular  delight  to  work  on  a piece  of  legislation 
such  as  this.  H.R.  33,  ns  I am  sure  this  committee  is  well  aware,  can  have  extraor- 
dinarily benedcial  effects  upon  the  entire  citizenry,  especially  the  young,  and  at 
reasonably  modest  costs.  And  if  Implemented  with  wisdom  and  verve,  H.R.  33 
could,  over  time,  make  it  possible  to  discover  most  efficient  ways  of  purvejdng 
educational  services  to  the  American  people — thereby  showing  down  the  galloping 
costs  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

The  principle  behind  H.R.  33  is  almost  ridiculously  simple.  It  is  that  if  a man 
will  focus  his  skills,  reason,  and  humaneness  upon  his  problems,  he  can  markedly 
iniprove  his  condition. 

We  know  what  this  principle  has  done  for  American  agriculture.  When  Khru- 
shchev visited  the  United  States  in  the  late  1950*s,  it  was  the  miracle  of  American 
agriculture,  not  this  country's  industrial  prowess,  that  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression. And  American  agricultural  productivity  is  in  turn  a product,  in  large 
measure,  of  the  experiment  stations  and  the  county-agent  system  that  emerged 
in  the  last  decades  of  the  19th  century,  and  the  early  decades  of  the  20th  century. 
The  whole  land-grant  philosophy  of  establishing  agricultural  institutions  devoted 
to  the  discovery  and  dissemination  of  practical  knowledge  Ifj  perhaps  the  root 
idea  undergirding  H.R.  33. 

Another  analogous  example  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  field  of  medical 
research.  The  fact  that  we  are  a relatively  healthy  people  in  spite  of  the  inequi* 
ties  and  shortcomings  of  our  healtli  delivery  services  is  a tribute  to  publicly  and 
privately  supported  medical  research  over  the  past  several  decades. 

As  I understand  H.R.  33,  it  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a National  Institute 
of  Bducation  that  would  attempt  to  do  for  the  improvement  of  education  what 
other  similarly  conceived  institutions  have  done  in  the  past  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  and  of  health. 

It  is,  of  course,  a fair  question  as  to  why  federally-funded  educational  R.  & D. — 
e.specially  under  Title  IV  of  BSE  A — has  not  already  produced  more  dramatic 
improvements  in  American  educational  practice  over  the  past  half-decade.  Tliis 
committee  is  well  aware  that  a number  of  R,  & D.  Centers  and  Educational 
Laboratories  were  created  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1954  and  as 
amended  by  Title  IV  of  ESEA  of  1905.  Furthermore,  something  like  $30  to  ?40 
million  a year  under  that  title  have  been  available  over  the  past  half-decade  to 
individual  scholars  or  to  groups  of  scholars,  most  of  them  university  based,  for 
eilucational  research  undertakings  of  their  own  definition. 

I do  not  wish  to  denigrate  the  work  that  has  been  done.  Some  extraordinarily 
significant  findings  have  emerged  and  we  are  Just  now  beginning  to  see  some  of 
their  practical  implications. 

But  I would  submit  that  the  inability  of  federally-funded  educational  R & D 
activities  to  make  a really  significant  dent  on  American  educational  practices  has 
been  due  to  three  elemental  factors : 

First,  the  level  of  fundihg  has  been  impossibly  inadequate ; 

Second,  the  federally  imposed  patterns  of  R & D structure  and  funding  have 
been  the  enemies  of  coherent  research,  development,  and  diffiusion  strategies; 

Third,  the  inherent  complexity  of  educational  R & D and  the  diffuse  (almost 
atomized)  nature  of  educational  governance  in  the  United  States  precludes  revo- 
lutionary and  universally  accepted  breakthroughs  in  short  periods  of  time. 

Let  me  say  a word  or  two  about  each  of  these,  for  it  is  my  . belief  that  unless 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,  In  the  process  of  developing  and  imple- 
menting H.R.  33,  remedy  these  defects,  little  will  happen  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional R & D that  will  make  any  substantial  difference. 

First,  as  to  levels'of  funding.  Roger  Levien  in  his  masterful  analysis  of  the 
NIE  idea  has  noted  that  in  10C8  total  federal  expenditures  for  educational  R & D 
were  less  than  1/lOth  those  for  R & D in  health  and  only  a fifth  of  the  amount 
spent  for  agricultural  R & D (See  page  36  of  the  December  15, 1970  draft  of  “Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  Preliminary  Plan  for  the  Proposed  Institute”). 

the  areas  of  educational  R & D In  which  I have  had  some  fairly  specific  in- 
voi.  ment,  the  Regional  Educational  Laboratories,  I can  only  comment  that  the 
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amount  that  has  been  appropriated  each  year  for  the  past  five  years  has  not  only 
dwindled,  It  was  totally  Inadequate  to  begin  with,  I would  remind  this  committee 
that  when  President  Johnson  wrote  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  John 
Gardner,  on  July  6,  1066  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  first  ten  Regional 
Educational  Laboratoiies,  he  said  in  part,  *^The  laboratories  should  be  large 
and  significant  enterprises,  equal  in  sl^e  and  scoi>e  to  the  major  tasks  they  seek 
to  accomplish.  They  ought  to  be  conceived  as  comp^arable  in  their  way  to  the 
large-scale  laboratories  of  the  defense  or  the  atomic  energy  establishments. 
Nothing  less  will  do.  Their  missions  are  equally  important.” 

Certainly  at  the  heart  of  President  Johnson^s  eloquence  was  his  knowledge 
that  only  with  substantial  and  sustained  funds  could  educational  R & D attract 
from  fields  other  than  traditional  educational  research  the  kinds  of  rich  and 
diverse  talents  needed  in  concert  to  remedy  the  short-comings  of  our  existing 
educational  system.  President  Johnson’s  wise  words  were  not  followed.  Instead 
the  brave  beginnings  made  by  the  original  20  regional  laboratories  were  not  given 
adequate  financial  nourishment  Five  labs  were  killed  in  1909.  Pour  more  are 
being  killed  this  year. 

May  I make  the  strongest  possible  plea  that  NIE  not  become  another  Inter- 
national Education  Act — that  you  do  everytliiug  possible  to  convince  the  relevant 
members  of  the  appropriations  committees  of  the  Congress  to  appropriate  a 
minimum  of  $250  million  for  NIE  the  very  first  year.  In  uiy  estimation  this 
amount  should  rise  each  year  thereafter  until  some  kind  of  parity  is  reached 
with  expenditures  for  R & D In  the  field  of  health. 

Second,  the  federally  fimdetl  educational  R & D activities  of  the  past  few 
years  have  In  my  estimation,  lacked  adequate  focus  and  contillUit3^  In  retrospect, 
I thinlc  it  was  a mistake  to  have  created  a Bureau  of  Research  In  the  IJ.S.  Olfice 
of  Education  during  the  reorganization  of  1965.  This  bureau  never  had  the  clout 
of  either  hieiarchical  status  or  of  S & B budgets  to  impose  any  meaningful  co- 
ordination upon  the  research  functions  of  the  other  line-operating  bureaus  of 
the  Oflice.  And  whatever  the  original  reason.s  for  setting  up  relatively  autonomous 
structures  for  the  Regional  Educational  Laboratories,  the  realities  of  decrement- 
al  budgeting  meant  that  an  inadequately  supported  bureau  of  research  in  USOE 
had  to  assume  the  melancholy  task  of  second-guessing  regional  laboiatory  deci- 
sions and  priorities — making  u mockery  out  of  ‘^regional  control”.  The  final  blow 
to  efficient  R & D management  was  the  unpredictability  of  year-hy-year  con- 
gressional funding — both  as  to  ainount.s  and  a.s  to  timing. 

My  belief  is  that  the  NIE  structure  as  l>ropose<l  in  II. U.  .'1.3,  and  as  explicated 
by  Roger  Ixjvien,  would  overcome  all  of  the  above  problems  except  for  those 
associated  with  Congressional  appropriations.  On  the  latter,  I can  only  plead 
with  you  and  with  your  colleagues  to  adopt  for  educational  R & D some  of  the 
muUi-y«ir  and  no-year  funding  arrangements  that  have  proved  so  successful  in 
the  budgets  of  AEG,  NASA,  and  DOD. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a word  about  the  complexity  of  educational  R & D,  and 
the  need  for  Oongresaionnl  faith  and  patience.  I once  worked  on  the  Hill  ns  an 
AA  to  a Senator.  I know  a little  about  the  ixxlitlcal  need  for  “show  and  toll”.  I 
referred  earlier  to  agriculture  and  to  medicine.  Difficult  and  complex  as  these 
fields  are,  they  are  relatively  simple  compared  to  the  field  of  wlucntioiL  And 
tliey  were  given  federal  funds  for  decades  before  any  dramatic  hrenktli roughs 
occumnl. 

American  education  is  going  through  pains  of  growth  and  adjustment  that 
are  almost  j^ismic  in  effect.  For  generations  schools  were  sorting  devices  even 
more  than  they  were  educating  devices.  Restless  and  iion-bookLsh  kids  were 
expected  to  drop  out  so  that  the  virtually  insatiable  demand  of  our  economy  for 
unsklUwl  labor  could  he  satisfied. 

Today,  alas,  if  one  is  unskilled  he  is  likely  to  be  unemployed.  We  are  trying  to 
give  advance  instruction  to  types  that  in  previous  generations  would  have  heen 
working  on  the  railroad  at  age  15.  High  schools  and  colleges  used,  to  be  for  the 
elite  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Today  a high  .school  diploma  is  a \irtunl 
necessity  for  everyone,  and  some  kind  of  post-secondary  etlucatlon  is  becoming 
essential  for  an  hici-ensing  majority. 

In  the  face  of  a, 11  this,  we  are  coming  to  .such  sobering  conclusions  ns  the  fact 
that  we  simply  do  not  know  how  to  tench  poor  kids.  We  really  do  not  know 
why  Johnny  can’t  read:  is  it  because  of  his  mother’s  diet  during  the  pre-natal 
period;  Is  It  because  of  inadequate  parental  play  In  the  early  months  of  life; 
Is  It  because  of  “culturaj  deprivations”  In  the  home— wdiateyer. that  slippery  term 
means ; Is  It  because  of ‘ the  self-fuifilling  'prophecle.s  of  teachers'  who  believed 
that  Johnny  was  stupid;  is  It  because  of  poor  instruction;  is  It  because  of  a 
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low  self-image  reinforced  by  failure  in  terms  of  middle  class  grading  norms ; is  it 
bemuse  of  some  inelTable  combination  of  all  of  these  factors? 

And  today,  if  a single  teacher  in  a ghetto  school  is  able  to  demonstrate  that 
she  can  succeed  in  spite  of  all  these  questions,  how  can  what  she  has,  or  what 
she  is,  be  bottled  for  shipment  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  other  sehools  in  this 
country? 

I use  this  as  an  example  only.  To  solve  the  reading  problem  in  this  nation  may 
take  twenty  years  of  U & D with  steady  and  sufficient  funds  paid  out  to  inter- 
disciplinary teams  made  up  of  biochemists,  brain  physiologists,  nutritionists, 
psychologists,  media  experts,  engineers,  “FuUer-hrush"-type  salesmen,  econo- 
mists, political  scientists,  school  administrators,  and  teachers. 

One  of  the  great  functions  of  NIE  could  be  to  organize  and  to  fund  such  teams. 
But  this  will  happen  only  if  the  steadfastness  of  Congressional  support  is  assured 
over  a long  period  of  time. 

Let  me  close  by  asking  what  happens  if  XIB  or  something  like  it  is  not  created 
and  adequately  funded  over  time?  All  of  us  ean  make  some  predictions.  We  will 
not  get  the  poor  out  of  poverty ; we  will  continue  to  spend  increa.sing  billions  of 
dollars  a year  of  the  taxpayers  money  for  inflated  educational  costs  without  any 
real  clmnge  in  the  quality  of  educational  output.  We  will  have  consigned  millions 
of  human  beings  to  underutilized  or  totally  inutile  live.s. 

Some  years  ago  H.  6.  Wells  summed  up  the  entire  issue.  In  an  obscure  novel 
called  The  MachiavclUt  Wells  had  this  to  say,  “If  humanity  ciimiot  develop 
an  education  far  beyond  anything  that  is  now  provided,  if  it  can  not  collectively 
invent  devices  and  solve  problems  on  a much  richer  and  broader  scale  than  it  does 
at  the  present  time,  it  cannot  hope  to  achieve  any  very  much  finer  order  or  any 
more  general  happiness  than  it  now  enjoys.“ 
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Dr.  Bailey.  Essentially  what  I tried  to  do  in  the  testimony  is  to 
review  why  it  is  that  educational  K.  &D,  has  not  produced  more  specific 
and  dramatic  results  and  to  compare  it  in  the  sense  with  what  has 
gone  on  in  the  field  of  agricultural  experimentations  for  100  years 
and  in  the  field  of  health  research  for  a number  of  decades. 

1 tried  to  suggest  that,  looking  back  over  the  past  half  decade,  there 
have  been  three  major  problems  in  the  education  R.  & D.  field  as  I 
hfcve  observed  it. 

Firsts  the  level  of  funding  has  been  impossibly  inadequate  for  the 
laboratories  and  R.  & D.  centers  and  for  sponsored  research  under  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1954. 

Second,  the  way  in  which  research  and  development  in  education  is 
structured  in  the  Federal  Government  has  been  very  cumbersome,  and 
the  funding  patterns  of  Congress  have  been  so  unpredictable  and  inter- 
mittent, that  it  has  been  veiy  difficult  to  make  sense  out  of  the  program. 

Third,  the  complexity  of  educational  R.  & D.  and  the  dinused  and 
atomized  nature  of  educational  governance  in  the  United  States  makes 
it  very  difficult — e^*en  if  you  had  dramatic  breakthroughs  in  educa- 
tional research  findings — to  get  new  practices  diffused  and  adopted 
by  the  17,000  school  districts  and  150,000  schools  in  this  countiy. 

In  slioit,  I am  pleading  that  this  committee  take  seriously  Avhat 
has  hampered  the  development  of  educational  R.  & D.  to  date,  and  to 
push — through  the  creation  of  the  NIE — for  a new  level  of  funding, 
a new  kind  of  structure,  and  a new  emphasis  upon  diffusion  of  edu- 
cational innovations. 

On  the  funding  side,  I can  only  say  that  this  kind  of  bill,  AAdiich  I 
think  could  be  extraordinarily  important  to  the  entire  society,  really 
is  not  going  to  get  anywhere  unles.s  the  Congress  and  President  aii3 
willing  to  start  at  a level  of  something  like  a quarter  of  a billion  dol- 
lars a year. 

I have  spent,  as  you  know,  some  time  as  Chainnan  of  the  National 
Advisoiy  Committee  on  Educational  Laboratories  for  HEW,  and 
year  after  year  I saw  the  original  inadequate  amount  of  money  for 
the  laboratori^  dwindle  each  year. 

That,  combined  with  the  unpredictability  of  the  funding,  meant 
that  pie  work  done  in  tlie  laboratories,  and  there  has  been  some  very 
exciting  work  done  in  the  laboratories,  simply  has  not  been  able  to  pay 
olf  in  terms  of  dramatic  educational  results. 

If  anybody  tried  to  calculate  a way  to  destroying  the  morale  of 
research  institutions,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a better  way  to  do 
it  than  the  way  in  wliich  R.  & D.  centers  and  laboratories  have  been 
handled  in  the  last  6 years. 

Mr,  Chariman,  I think  that  is  enough  for  a beginning.  You  have 
my  paper  before  you.  I will  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  questions  I 
can. 

Mr.  BnADEiVtAs.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Bailey.  Last  week  on  the 
first  day  of  hearings.  Dr.  James  Gallagher  who  was  in  charge  of  re- 
search m education  in  HEW  for  a time,  suggested  that  a good  deal  of 
quality  research  in  education  already  exists  and  that  what  is  required 
is  more  attention  to  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  that  research. 

This  was  somewhat  at  odds  with  the  earlier  testimony  of  Dr.  Moyni- 
han,  who  had  suggested  that  we  don’t  know  enough  about  the  leam- 
ing  process  and  he  did  not  put  as  much  attention  to  the  question  of 
dissemination. 
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Coiild  you  give  us  your  judgment  on  this  particular  matter,  if  I liavc 
articulated  it  adequately  ? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I can  only  gue-ss  at  the  assumptions  of 
the  two  gentlemen  you  refer  to.  If  you  begin  Avith  each  one  of  their 
assumptions,  they  are  both  right.  Surely  there  are  some  lessons  Ave 
have  learned  in  the  field  of  educational  rosciU'ch  and  I call  respect- 
fully to  the  attention  of  the  committee  some  of  the  breakthroughs, 
for  example,  in  first  year  communications  skills  out  of  the  SoutliAvest 
Kegional  Laboratory,  the  Avork  in  bilingualism  of  the  Austin,  Tex., 
Lauoratory,  the  Avork  on  individually  prescribed  instructions  that 
AA\as  developed  particularly  in  the  Pittsburgh  E.  & D.  center  and  then 
carried  on  by  Eesearch  in  Better  Schools  in  Philadelphia. 

These  arc  some  of  the  kinds  of  breakthroughs  that  I think  are  ex- 
ploitable, Avheie  additional  money  for  dill’usion  Avould  make  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  difference. 

HoAvever,  I must  say  that  I have  to  agree  AAuth  Mr.  Mqynihan  AAdicn 
you  are  talkingabout  someof  the  most  fundamental  questions  of  Amer- 
ican education  like  the  question  of  reading,  and  particularly  the 
question  of  the  teaching  of  reading  to,  if  you  Avant,  the  poor. 

I simply  have  to  agree  Avith  him  that  we  don’t  Icnow  hoAV  to  teach 
poor  kids,  and  if  one  begins  to  ask,  Avhat  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  make  sense  out  of  the  reading  skill  problem,  I have  to  refer  3^011 
to  page  G,  last  paragraph  in  my  testimony  A\dien  I simply  say  that: 
We  really  do  not  IcnoAv  why  Johnny  can’t  read.  Is  it  because  of  his 
mother’s  diet  during  the  prenatal  period?  Is  it  because  of  inadequate 
parental  play  in  the  earlj^  months  of  life? 

Is  it  because  of  cultural  deprivations  in  the  home,  AA-hatcA*er  that 
slippery  term  means.  Is  it  because  of  the  self-fulfilling  processes  of 
teachers  Avbo  belieA^ed  that  Johnny  Avas  stupid  ? 

Is  it  because  of  poor  insti’iiction?  Is  it  because  of  a low  self-image 
reinforced  by  failure  in  tonus  of  middle  class  grading  norms?  Is  it 
because  of  some  inevitable  combination  of  all  these  factors? 

And  I simply  go  on  to  say  that  solving  the  reading  problem  in  this 
fashion  may  take  20  years  of  R.  & D.,  Avith  study  and  sufHcient  funds 
paid  out  to  teams  made  up  of  biochemists,  the  brain  physiologists,, 
nutritionists,  psychologists.  Fuller  Brush  salesmen,  economists,  polit- 
ical scientists,  and  teachers. 

In  this  sense,  there  is  an  aAvfiilly  lot  avg  simply  do  not  knoAV  about 
the  learning  process  and  the  neurological  and  physiological  condi- 
tions of  learning. 

Mr.  Bradekas.  You  touched.  Dr.  Bailey,  on  the  problem  of  the 
unpredictability  of  congressional  funding  as  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal culprits  that  liaA^e  caused  the  Aveakening  of  the  regional  laboratorA’* 
concept. 

And  then  you  just  refei’red  to  a partcinlar  problem  in  education; 
namely,  that  we  don’t  know  enough  about  hoAV  to  teach  poor  children 
to  read.  ' 

It  AA^ould  seem  to  me  that  there  are  clear  implications  in  both  of 
those  observations  of  yo\v  i Avith  respect  to  the  NIE  and  the  impor- 
tance of  greater  support  research. 

To  put  my  question  in  a somewhat  rhetorical  Ava}^;  Iioav  can  wc  help — 
if  this  is  your  hypothesis — -how  can  we  help  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  generally  realize  that  expenditures  on  educational  re- 
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search  may  be  the  principal  'svay  to  bring  about  change  in  tlie  edu- 
cational s^^stein  wliich  Avill  lead  both  to  better  education  substantially 
and  gi'eater  return  on  the  investment  of  their  tax  dollars? 

In  other  'wordSj  to  use  your  phrase  here,  “the  political  need  to 
show  and  tell”,  how  can  we  get  that  across  to  our  colleamies  in  Con- 
gress, especially  on  the  Appropriations  Coinniittee,  who  ]nay  not 
appreciate  that  linkage? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  hesitate  to  briim  this  kind  of 
advice  to  you  of  all  people  but  to  this  committee  generally  I can  only 
connnent  that  I did  once  work  on  the  Hill  and  I know  a little  bit 
about  the  political  problems  that  are  involved. 

You  people  are  elected  for  2-year  terms,  the  Senate  for  six,  and  the 
President  for  four,  and  there  is  an  enormous  compulsion  to  “get  some- 
thing done.” 

The  fact  of  the  matter  in  retrospect  was  that  an  awfully  lot  was 
done  in  the  field  of  agricultural  research  development,  even  though 
it  was  40  or  50  years  after  the  Morrill  Act  and  its  supplemental  en- 
abliiig  legislation,  that  we  began  to  get  real  pay  otfs  in  terms  of 
agricultural  productivity. 

I think  there  has  just  got  to  be  an  understanding  on  the  pai*t  of 
Congress  that  we  are  dealing  in  the  field  of  education  with  a phenom- 
enon that  is  unbelievably  complex.  Even  the  definition  of  what  we 
mean  by  the  tenn  is  difficult.  It  is  a field  that  involves  multiple  goals. 
It  is  a field  that  has  a lot  of  encrusted  tradition. 

It  is  a field  tliat  in  governmental  terms  is  bottom  heavy  in  the 
sense  that  a lot  of  decisions  are  made  locally  and  I think  for  many 
reasons  should  be.  But  all  of  this  means  that  an  enoimous  amoiuit  of 
steadfastness  and  patience  has  got  to  be  manifest  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  executive  branch  looking  ahead  to  years 
of  prior  investment  before  very  dramatic  breakthroughs  will  take 
place. 

]Mr.  BiL\DE3ktAS.  I will  ask  you  one  other  question.  Dr.  Bailey.  You 
have  written  on  the  administration  and  implementation  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondai’y  Education  Act  an(l  how  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation responded  to  it. 

I am  going  to  put  a question  to  you  that  I in  all  candor  M^ould  like 
to  raise  mudi  later  on  in  our  hearings,  but,  because  you  are  here 
today,  we  will  take  advantage  of  your  presence.  Wiat  comments  can 
you  give  us  on  the  relationship  between  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  and  the  Office  of  Education  in  NIE  ? 

Do  you  have  any  general  observations  on  that?  I know  this  is  some- 
thing that  is  much  on  the  mind  of  the  men  and  women  who  inhabit  the 
Office  of  Education  and  those  who  might  have  in  mind  some  day  being 
intheNIE. 

Dr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I back  into  that  resjionse  by  indi- 
cating first  of  all  and  this  ceitainly  is  premature,  that  I am  not  very 
happy  about  the  President’s  recommendation  for  a gigantic  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Eesoiirces. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  needed  if  we  are  going  to  give  I’eal  priority 
to  the  field  of  education  is  to  upgi'ade  the  level  of  education  in  the 
Federal  structure.  This  leads  me  to  a position  which  many  Congress- 
: men  and  Senators  havo  already  taken,  notably  Senator  Eibicoff  on 
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the  Senate  side,  that  there  ought  to  be  a separate  department  of  edu- 
cation at  the  Cabinet  leveh 

But  Avithin  tlie  existing  structure  I would  be  reluctant  to  see  the 
projected  NIE  structurally  a part  of  the  U.S.  OlTice  of  Education,  even 
though  I will  be  quite  happy  to  sec  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion directly  accountable  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  if  I may 
make  that  ctistinction.^ 

I say  that  because  in  my  testimony  I refer  to  what  seems^  to  me  to 
have  been  a mistake  in  the  reorganization  of  USOE  in  19G5  in  setting 
up  a bureau  of  research  which  was  essentially  at  the  same  level  with 
otlier  operating  bureaus,  when  in  fact  the  research  function  not  only 
needs  to  have  a kind  of  eagle’s  eye  view  of  all  of  USOE,  but  also  of  a 
great  deal  that  is  outside  of  USOE. 

I referred  earlier  in  my  testimony  to  physiological  and  neurological 
research  that  may  be  quite  relevant  to  the  capacity  of  a child  to  read. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  tliis  ought  to  go  on  in  NTH  or  NIMH  and  be 
supported  that  way.  It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  the  work  that  will 
go  on  ill  day-care*  centers  that  is  educational  in  nature  should  take 
place  not  under  USOE  but  under  the  welfare  administration. 

So  I see  the  need  for  a kind  of  high  level  for  the  research  function 
in  order  to  give  it  the,  if  you  ivant,  bureaucratic  status  and  the  clout 
in  terms  of  supergrades  that  will  be  necessary  to  look  throughout  the 
Federal  structure  and  beyond  and  try  to  do  a really  imaginative  co- 
ordinating job. 

I think  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  mount  that  kind  of  status  and  to 
justify  the  exemptions  from  Civil  Service  Act  and  other  ]irivileges  of 
the  kind  that  NSF  has  now  if  you  simply  put  this  structurally  within 
the  existing  matrix  of  theU.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Bkadkmas.  Thank  you.  That  is  veiy  helpful.  ]\Ir.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Peysek.  Dr.  Bailey,  thank  you  for  being  here  with  us.  T spent 
a good  deal  of  my  college  career  battling  Syracuse.  I went  to  Colgate. 
We  were  one  of  the  old  rivalries  in  the  State  of  New  York  but  that  is 
not  the  case  this  morning. 

I do  have  a question  that  I would  like  to  ask. 

One  of  the  problems  I feel  is  the  many  changes  in  educational  philos- 
ophy that  come  down  from  the  educational  experts  over  the  years. 

As  soon  as  schools  start  implementing  one  philosophy,  another  phil- 
osophy is  being  developed  and  the  old  one  drops  out,  and  tlie  public 
and  Congress  could  get  reluctant  to  get  into  new  massive  programs 
if  th^y  don’t  see  what  has  happened  to  previous  ones. 

You  mentioned  20  years  here  as  a time  that  it  may  take.  Isn’t  it 
possible  that  could  be  realistically  put  down  to  a much  quicker  area 
when  we  are  talking  about  in  terms  of  dcA^^eloping  reading,  which  is 
one  of  the  basic  things,  because  I think  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
20  years  to  reach  a solution,  the  feeling  is  apt  to  be,  and  I might  have 
it,  by  the  time  we  reached  10  or  12  years  what  we  weio  talking  about 
in  the  fiist  3 or  4 has  already  been  dropped  and  the  program  does  not 
seem  to  move  fyrward. 

Isn’t  it  possible  to  say  that  after  a 5-year  solid  commitment  if  wo 
used  a quarter  of  a billion  dollars  a year  as  a figure,  we  could  see  a 
positive  stride  in  the  area  of  reading  ? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Congressman  Peyser,  I am  sensitive  to  the  qiiestiom 
you  raise  here. 
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My  20-ycar  figure  really  is  based  upon  perhaps  an  inadequate  but 
nonetheless  sincere  appraisal  of  how  complex  the  M’orld  of  reading  is. 
This  does  not  mean  that  some  veiy  important  breakthroughs  might 
not  develop  witliin  2 years,  5 years,  or  8 years. 

But  I think  we  have  got  to  be  prepared  to  spend  as  much  time,  effort, 
and  energy  on  accomplishing  the  reading  goal  as  we  have  on  reaching 
the  moon  or  on  cancer. 

Cancer  may  be  a good  analogy  here  because  we  have  not  }^et  con- 
quered cancer.  But  we  have  made  enormous  progress  and  the  progress 
has  come  because  of  tlie  investment  of  botli  private  and  public  funds, 
public  funds  tliat  have  been  doubled  in  the  last  decades. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  could  look  at  the  reading  problem  much  as  we 
look  at  the  cancer  problem,  by  putting  resources  and  energy  and  imagi- 
nation into  a 20-j^ear  goal,  with  the  understanding  hopefully  that  very 
helpful  breakthroughs  would  come  through  for  certain  parte  of  tlie 
problem  far  short  of  that  time,  that  this  might  be  a way  of  looking  at 
it  that  will  be  helpful. 

For  example,  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  bilingualism  in  the 
Austin  laboratories  in  Texas.  Surely  this  is  already  having  some  pay- 
ofi's.  Mexican-Americans  and  Indians  and  others  who  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  bilingual  program  are  certainly  doing  better  than  they 
were  doing  before  the  program  started. 

But  this  is  a long  way  from  meeting  the  kinds  of  problems  which  I 
see  as  a member  of  the  board  of  regents  in  the  State  of  New  Yorlc, 
where  in  the  city  of  New  York  roughly  46  percent  of  the  young  people 
at  sixth  grade  level  are  below  minimum  ^andards  of  competence  in 
reading  by  at  least  a year  and  a half  or  2 years. 

This  is  a frightening  statistic.  I think  that  the  problem  is  that  com- 
plex so  we  ought  to  at  least  be  willing  to  think  about  20  years,  even 
tliough  successful  brealdhroughs  may  come  in  a shofrer  period. 

Is  this  responsive  to  your  question  \ 

Mr.  Peyser.  Yes,  it  is.  My  feeling  is  from  making  Congress  move 
on  this  that  I would  like  to  think  of  le.s.s  than  20  years  to  produce  that 
kind  of  response.  One  other  quick  question.  That  is,  you  make  a ref- 
erence to  cutting  the  galloping  cost  in  education  by  NIE. 

Would  .you  comment  on  what  yoii  mean  by  that?  I would  be  de- 
lighted to  see  how  you  propose  cloiug  that.  How  do  you  feel  NIE 
specifically  would  result  in  that  area  ? 

Dr.  BahjEV.  I am  sure  Colgate  is  beautifully  administered  at  the 
moment.  I have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Bartlett  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  some  institutions  of  higher  education  are  miserably  managed. 

I think  some  money  spent  by  an  organization  like  National  Institute 
for  Education  on  the  question  of  economies  of  scale,  regionalization 
of  higher  educational  organization,  experiments  with  external  degree 
opportunities  where  you  brimr  education  out  to  the  boondocks  rather 
than  having  to  bring  everybod^r  into  a single  campus,  the  sharing  of 
computer  facilities,  tlie  rationalization  of  library  collections  so  eveiy- 
body  does  not  try  to  duplicate  each  other’s  holdings. 

These  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  the  kinds  of  activities  that  could  lie 
sponsored  by  a National  Institute  of  Education  which  ultimately  could 
decrease  the  existing  cost  of  education. 

Mr.  Peyser.  Thanlc  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Quie,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 
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Mr.  Quuo.  No,  Mi\  Chairman. 

Mr,  Brade^ias.  Mr.  Kemp  ? 

Mr.  ICemp.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I have  a couple  of  questions. 
I too  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Bailey.  I wonder  if  you  might  identify 
for  us  some  of  the  specific  areas  which  you  think  NIE  would  direct 
research  efforts  toward  ? 

Dr.  Bailey.  Congressman,  all  I can  do  really  is  to  share  with  you 
my  own  philosophical  biases  about  where  I think  the  major  problems 
are  that  need  imlly  serious  attention. 

I refer  back  to  nn  earlier  statement  I made.  I don’t  think  we  know 
at  the  moment  in  this  country  how  to  teach  poor  kids. 

I don’t  think  you  can  tnke  middle-class  teachers  ^Yith  middle-class 
backgrounds  using  middle-clas.s  materials  and  put  them  into  subcul- 
tures they  don’t  understand  and  expect  them  to  get  through.  So  one 
of  the  priorities  that  I would  see  for  the  National  Institue  of  Educa- 
ion  would  be  if  you  want  the  field  of  poverty,  how  you  teach  the  poor, 
how  you  get  through  to  the  people  in  the  central  cities,  and  may  I say 
in  to  the  rural  areas. 

Everybody  talks  about  m’ban  education  problems.  I am  concerned 
really  with  education  deprivation  no  matter  where  it  is  and  thei-e  is  a 
lot  of  it  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  country  that  need  quite  as  much 
attention  as  issues  in  the  cities. 

So  this  would  be  one  area.  A second  area  of  research,  and,  of  coui'sc, 
it  is  tied  in  but  it  is  cutting  the  pie  a different  way,  is  the  area  of  fad- 
ing and  mathematical  skills  and  the  whole  area  of  socialization,  that  is, 
social  studies  and  what  is  i*eferred  to  as  the  effective  side  of  learning. 

I think  an  enormous  amount  of  research  needs  to  go  on  as  to  ho  v we 
do  those  jobs  better  both  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  people  as  they 
grow  up  to  enter  into  the  labor  market  with  some  skills  and  to  enter  into 
the  policy  with  some  notions  of  what  citizenship  means. 

We  have  a long  way  to  go  there.  I think  we  need  an  enormous  amount 
of  research  into  both  the  finance  and  structure  of  education  in  this 
countiy.  • 

I am  perhaps  peculiarly  conscious  of  this  at  the  moment  because  of 
my  position  on  the  Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  but  I Iniow  we  are 
hurting  in  the  field  of  finance  and  there  are  all  kinds  of  research  ac- 
tivities of  a modest  character  going  on  presently  on  tax  assumptions 
for  education,  on  ways  of  allocating  money  for  education  to  equalize 
opportunities  and  equalize  financial  burdens. 

Wo  still  are  just  scratcliing  tlie  surface  of  this  entire  area  and  it  has 
real  meaning  for  the  whole  future  of  federalism.  For  example,  what 
roles  ought  the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  the  local  school 
districts  play? 

I think  we  should  do  more  research  in  the  field  of  work-study  op-'* 
portunities  in  this  country.  My  own  diagnosis  of  secondaiy  schools 
IS  that  we  have  just  a^massive  number  6f  bored  human  beings  in  our 
secondary  schools  and  we  can  understand  this  is  part  because  of  things 
like  the  revolution  in  communications.  . 

If  somebody  is  looking  at  Jacques  Costen  a on  Sunday  night  and  goes 
on  the  next  morning  to  a 50-minute  session  with  a person  who  has 
taught  biology  1 for  a number  of  yeai*s^  it  is  no  wonder  a number  of 
the  Idds  are  turned  off,  ; . 
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It  is  n question  of  liow  we  use  new  media,  new  Avork-study  opera- 
tions, nsin"  llie  city  as  classroom  or  the  environment  ns  classroom. 
All  of  these  come  to  mind.  This  is  off  the  top  of  my  head  but  these 
are  the  kinds  of  areas  whore  an  NIE  could  make  an  enormous  dilfer- 
ance  over  a period  of  time  by  focusing  attention  and  research  energies. 

jMr.  Ke3ip.  Dr.  Bailey,  you  have  written  extensively  on  regional 
labs.  How  do  you  see  their  relationshij)  with  NIE  for  the  future  ? 

Dr.  Bailev.  I would  assmne  that  the  regional  laborntorie.s  in  some 
form  or  other  would  continue  and  that  part  of  the  NIE  responsibility 
would  be  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  separate  laboratories  and 
be  the  major  administrative  funding  act  for  I’esearch  carried  on  by 
the  individual  labs.  The  labs  would  then,  like  K.  & D.  centers,  be  places, 
if  you  ’.vant,  retaining  I’eseai’ch  activities. 

The  NIE  itself,  I tliink,  woidd  have  to  have  some  inhouse  research. 
But  its  greatest  functions  would  be  to  try  to  rationalize  and  bring 
greater  cohesion  to  what  is  going  on  in  universities  and  in  R.  & D. 
centers,  and  to  provide  some  kind  of  incentives  for  far  greater  diffu- 
sion activities  than  the  labs  have  been  abl  to  conduct  to  date. 

Mr.  KE3IP.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BuADEJrAS.  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Rnro.  First,  Dr.  Bailey,  let  me  welcome  you  here  most  warmly. 
I am  delighted  you  can  be  here  representmg  both  the  board  of  regents 
and  Syracuse  Univei-sity  Research  Corp. 

Let  me  ask  a few  general  questions.  I take  it  that  you  would  sub- 
scribe to  the  proposition  tliat  we  need  to  put  much  greater  emphasis 
and  re.sources  into  preschool  combined  with  nutrition  and  healtli  which 
is  part  of  separate  legislation  that  the  Chairman  and  I are  working  on 
combining  national  day-care  centers  and  probably  Head  Start. 

But  the  firet  4 years  of  a child’s  life  may  be  the  key  to  the  learning 
process.  One  of  tne  deficiencies  is  lack  of  emphasis  on  preschool. 

Would  your  research  confirm  that  ? 

Dr.  Bailey.  As  to  my  first  priority,  how  do  you  teach  poor  kids, 
agam  I don’t  tliink  you  can  answer  that  question  unless  we  zero  m on 
preschool  years. 

It  may  have  to  do  with  prenatal  diet,  with  diet  of  young  people,  with 
day-care  center  activity,  with  operation  Head  Start,  the  kinds  of  things 
with  bilingual  activities  before  school  such  as  is  being  caiTied  on  now 
in  the  Austin  laboratoiy,  Ben  Bloom’s  work  seems  to  me  as  well  as  the 
work  of  Piaget,  seem  to  me  to  add  up  to  a veiy  strong  emphasis  on  the 
preschool  years  as  the  key  to  later  learning  and  later  self-sufficiency 
in  the  educational  world. 

Mr.  Reid.  'What  do  you  think  you  learned  or  did  not  know  or  sus- 
picions you  liad  confinned  through  the  regional  educational  labora- 
tories? 1 

^Vliat  Icind  of  researcli  should  be  initiated  at  the  Federal  level  in 
this  institute? 

Dr.  Bailey.  I tliink  we  have  learned  some  things  both  positive  and 
negative.  Positively  there  are  a lot  of  things  going  on  in  the  labora- 
toiy  now  that  are  very  exciting,  and  the  payoff,  I think,  are  nearby. 
With  a real  diffusion  effort  you  could  take  some  of  the  things  tliat 
have  been  developed  and  make  a difference  in  a large  part  of  tlie 
Nation’s  education. 
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I tliink,  on  tlm  neirativc  side  that  if  the  laboratories  were  starting 
over  again,  were  adequately  funded,  and  I lia\*e  to  underscore  tliat, 
I tliink  they  might  well  have  brought  a lot  more  seholai'shiji  from  dif- 
ferent areas  of  expertise.  That  is,  the^^  might  have  defined  tasks  in 
such  a way  that  they  could  have  brought  task  forces  together  upon 
which  would  sit  ]>hysiologists,  nutritionists,  child  experts,  reading  ex- 
perts and  so  on. 

1 think  there  has  been  a slight  tendency  in  the  laboratory  to  put  too 
much  ^^•eight  on  the  reasonably  thin  resources  of  edueafion  with  a capi- 


I think  the  trick  in  the  field  of  educational  R.  & D.  is  to  do  for  this 
field  what  was  so  inagiiificiently  successful  in  the  moon  shot  which  is 
to  identify  goals  and  then  to  pull  together  talent  from  a dozen  or  a 
hundred  diifcrcnt  professions  i\nd  focus  that  talent  upon  specific 
problems. 

Mr.  Rkid.  I am  siu’e  that  makes  great  sense  and  in  a way  you  are 
talking  about  funding  and  methodology.  Let  me  go  behind  that  to  one 
or  two  concepts.  You  talked  about  students  being  liorcd,  you  talked 
about  stnictiu'e,  we  have  talked  a little  bit  about  the  preschool  area. 
What  are  your  thoughts  about  compensatory  education,  wliat  are  your 
thoughts  about  the  children,  7 inilhon  of  rheui,  who  come  from  homes 
where  they  don't  have  two  parents,  and  in  some  cases  don’t  have  one 
parent?  MHuit  do  you  think  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  should  be 
testing  in  this  I’csearch  area  that  would  make  education  more  relevant, 
that  would  bring  children  along  in  a more  lioi:)eful  way? 

What  are  some  of  the  guideposts  luid  hoj^eful  signs  that  you  have 
taken — that  you  have  seen  to  reach  the  child?  What  would  you  ^ness, 
and  I am  asking  you  to  speculate,  are  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing 
badly?  For  example,  Sesame  Street  obviously  seems  to  be  striking  a 
fairly  responsive  chord. 

It  IS  quite  clear  if  .you  look  at  our  classrooms  across  Xew  York  State 
and  indeed  across  the  eoimtry  that  many  children  are  falling  behind 
at  many  grade  levels,  never  to  catch  up. 

What  are  some  of  the  major  things  we  should  be  thinking  about 
and  some  of  the  things  that  should  be  broken  out  in  a surge  that  would 
help? 

iJr.  Bailky.  Congressman,  this  is  a bigger  question  than  I am  sure 
I can  handle  in  this  setting.  It  needs  enormous  thought  and  I would 
hope  that  an  NIE  function  would  be  to  address  itself  to  the  question 
you  have  raised. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  a more  iinpoitant  one.  I can  make  one  or  two 
quick  comments  and  that  is  all.  First,  the  Southwest  Regional  Labo- 
ratory in  Englewood,  Calif.,  has  as  yon  probably  know  put  together 
what  they  call  a fii*st  year  communication  skills  program  which  they 
have  addressed  particularly  to  minority  groups  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area. 

I would  coiiiineiid  tins  j^rogram  to  this  committer'.  I have  some  in- 
formation here  about  it  and  you  can  get  fuither  information  from 
the  TT.S.  Office  of  Education.  But  what  they  arc  doing  seems  to  ino 
to  be  very  hopeful. 

They  are  taking  a problem  like  the  reading  problem  and  Iwcaking  it 
down  into  modular  units,  developing  kits  of  teaching  materials,  ways 
of  learning,  ways  of  training  leaders,  ways  of  tutoring  tutors,  and  tliis 
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is  a pro}4*mm  \vhich,  if  substantial  funds  ave  bcliind  it,  1 tliinl;  M-ould 
malvO,  a difference  in  our  State  as  ^Yell  as  otliers. 

I would  like  to  see  further  eni])liasis  upon  that  kind  of  ai)proach 
to  the  earl}^  years  in  the  field  of  compensatory  education, 

I think  it  very  possible  that  we  may  have  to  move  in  the  n(»xt  few 
years  to  some  kind  of  voucher  system  and  I mean  this  not  in  the  sense 
Sandy  Jencks  and  othei'S  at  Harvard  have  been  using  it,  but  a way 
of  saying  to  parents,  if  tlie  existing  school  system  leaves  youi-  child 
behind,  ftien  here  is  a voucher  that  will  enable  yon  to  take  that  child 
for  certain  periods  of  the  day  and  ])ut  that  child  in  the  hands  of  special- 
ists in  the  areas  of  his  deficiency,  and  I think  some  kind  of  inoveinent 
of  that  sort  may  be  necessary. 

I cairt  speculate  on  how'tliat  would  look  in  detail  but  I tliink  it  in- 
tolerable to  leave  the  children  of  oiu*  State,  let  alone  the  othei*  States 
of  the  Union,  in  the  condition  tliey  are  left  in  witli  2i)  percent  of  the 
kids  in  the  cities  and  46  percent  in  Xew  Yoik  City  for  lielow  gi-ade 
level. 

I don't  speak,  incidentally,  Mr.  Congressman,  for  tlie  board  of 
regents.  I am  simply  identifying  tliat  as  a reason  for  my  concern,  Tliey 
speak  for  themselves  in  an  august  U’uy.  I am  deeply  eoiiceriied  witli 
the  problems  which  ai*e  pror^ented  to  ns  monthly  of  the  kind  wo  are  just 
discussing. 

Mr.  Reii>.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  very  lie!  pf  nl. 

Mr.  Bradeimas.  Mr.  Landgi’ebe. 

Mr.  Lats^rkue,  Dr.  Bailey,  I want  to  pose  a question  that  I asked 
the  other  day.  We  talk  about  teaching  methods  and  tlie  lack  of  interest 
of  the  students.  Do  you  conceive  this  new  Institute  perhaps  addressing 
itself  to  the  products  of  the  school.  Dr.  Moyniliaii  mentioned  that  we 
liave  some  20,000  educational  S3^stelns  in  the  country  and  he  does  not 
propose  to  change  tliat,  but  shouldn't  there  he  a common  goal  ? Otlier 
than  just  getting  good  grades,  shouldn’t  we  have  a national  standard 
or  something  that  we  are  trying  to  achieve,  a goal  in  citizenship  and 
integrity  and  morals  and  something  of  this  kind  for  the  stiukuits  tliat 
we  ai*e  teaching  other  than  just  A-B-C  grades  so  to  s]ieak? 

Can  you  conceive  this  Institute  addressing  itself  to  the  ]irodnct,  tlie 
kind  of  citizens  that  we  want  to  produce  from  our  schools,  tlie  products 
of  these  schools? 

Dr.  Bailev.  Mr,  Congressman,  I ho]ie  that  an  organization  like  tlie 
Kational  Institute  of  Education  would  address  itself  to  tins  Iviiid  of 
question  and  would  fund  experimental  work  in  research  and  col- 
loquies that  would  address  themselves  to  this  kind  of  question. 

I say  that  at  tlie  same  time  I have  very  substantial  reservations 
about  the  notion  tliat  there  are  some  kinds  of  moral  absolutes  tliat 
ought  to  be  handed  down  from  tlie  Federal  Government  and  tliat 
ouglit  to  be  tauglit  in  every  school  system  in  tlie  country. 

I find  myself  quite  i*estivo  with  tlmt  notion  and  if  I could  simply 
explain  myself,  I am  philosophicany  a great  believer  in  ])lm*ali.sin, 
that  is,  ili  a number  of  different  kinds  of  ways  of  living  and  of  looking 
at  life. 

Obviously  there  lias  got  to  be  eiioiigli  agreement  on  basic  and  moral 
value  questions  so  this  Xation  can  be  fnndainentally  one. 

Beyond  that  I frankly  like  the  notion  of  some  school  districts  having 
boards  of  education  tliat  are  quite  conservatively  oriented,  other  school 
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districts  liaviim*  boards  of  education  that  are  (jiutc  liberally  oriented, 
and  some  boards  of  eclucatioji  that  support  the  toacliiugaf  sex  in  fam- 
ily 1 i A* ing  courses,  and  others  tlmt  feel  that  in  terms  of  their  cul- 
ture, ihat  is  going  too  far  too  fast.  I tlhnk  we  need  aa  enorinons  amount 
of  iieAv  energy  imposed  on  the  questions  of  values  and  the  unfolding 
pluralism  of  our  society. 

I Avould  be  very  reluctant  to  have  the  National.  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion come  up  v;ith  authoritative  doctrine  in  this  field.  Am  I making  a 
distinction  that  is  nonsensical  ? I hope  not. 

Mr.  Landgiujbe.  1 appreciate  very  much  your  answer.  I,  like  many 
folks,  went  to,  a smaller  school  and  almost  next  door  to  tliat  school 
was  a church.  Now  we  have  huge  schools  with  thousands  of  students. 
Who  shall  set  the  standards?  There  are  a great  deal  of,  a great  many 
j>robleins  in  our  country  and  they  are  caused  by  people  and  their  think- 
ing. While  we  must  permit  diversity  of  thinking  and  I still  insist  that 
someplace  somewhere  there  ought  to  be  in  the  modern  society  guide- 
lines for  the  behavior  of  people. 

Shorddn’t  a free  society  have  some  sort  of  a target,  some  sort  of 
a dream  that  we  would  like  for  our  people  to  achieve  to  bo  trained  and 
educated  for,  tlmt  they  would  have  respect  for  other  people  and  would 
tend  to  be  a happier  race  ? 

What  is  education  all  about  beyond  just  then  being  able  to  earn  more 
money  and  be  a more  substantial  taxpayer? 

I don't  want  to  argue  and  debate  this.  This  will  be  my  last  statement. 
If  you  wish  to  comment  fuiiilicr,  fine,  if  riot  that  is  up  to  you. 

i)r.  Bailky.  I appreciate  your  position  and  I have,  I guess,  quite 
a simple  answer  to  what  is  a complex  question.  If  you  are  talking 
about  ultimate  goals  of  education,  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Lanixuiebe.  Yes,  why  education  ? 

Dr.  BAiiiEY.  Education  because  ultimately  we  want  to  produce 
generations  of  human  beings ‘to  respect  others  and  who  themselves 
can  have  a joyful  life. 

i\[r.  Landgukbe.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bkkdakas.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Bailey,  very  much  indeed.  We  arc 
grateful  for  your  having  come  and  we  hope  you  will  let  us  be  in 
touch  with  you  as  we  go  into  the  legislation. 

Dr.  Batlky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brademas., 

ilr.  Braiuomas.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Anthony  Oettingcr,  professor 
of  linguistics.  Harvard  TJnivei'sity,  and  research  associate  on  program 
on  technology  and  society.  Harvard  University  and  a widely  recog- 
nized authority  on  educational  technology. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  Dr.  Oettinger.  If  you  could  try, 
sir,  to  make  the  main  points  that  you  have  set  forth  in  your  paper, 
then  the  members  of  our  subcommittee  would  like  to  put  some  questions 
to  you. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

Prepared  Stateiient  op  Anthony  G,  Ottinger,  Professor  op  Xingxjistics, 

Harvard  University 

Mr,  Chairman^  may  I first  thank  you  for  in\iting  me  to  appear  before  your 
committee,  I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  myself  on  behalf  of  the 
proposal  to  establish  a National  Institute  of  Education.  This  Is  a matter  in  which 
I am  deeply  Interested  as  a citizen  with  young  children  in  a public  school,  ns  a 
college  teacher  and  as  a scholar  deeply  Involved  In  studying  and  experimenting 
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with  the  ijroce.s,sGS  and  the  toclinologios  of  learning  and  education.  I slionld  add 
that  the  views  1 am  about  to  express  do  not  necessarily  reflect  tlie  offlcial  viows^ 
eitlicr  of  Harvard  University,  where  I am  a professor  and  a research  associate 
to  tlic  Program  on  Teelinology  and  Society,  or  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  where  1 am  Cliairman  of  tiie  Computer  Science  and  Engineering 
Boflrd. 

Tlie  statement  ill  Section  2 of  tlie  bill  of  a requirement  for  “far  more  d ope i id- 
able  knowledge  about  the  processes  of  learning  and  education  tlian  now  exists 
or  can  be  exixicted  from  present  resea rcli  and  experimentation  in  tliis  lield“  is 
a most  welcome  recognition  of  a fact  tliat  has  too  long  been  ignored.  In  tlie  course 
of  the  study  of  tlie  impact  of  educational  teclinology  on  tlie  scliools  wliieli  I’ve 
reported  in  my  book  “Run,  Computer,  Illln”^  I grew  critical  of  the  premature 
apiilicatior.  of  jirocesses  and  devices  judged  by  some  to  be  important  ndditioiis 
to  current  practice  on  tlie  basts  of  wliat  I considered  to  be  the  flimsiest  evidence. 

I concluded  tiiat  recent  atteiniits  to  introduce  technological  eliaiige  into  forinal 
education  liave  revealed  liow  profoundly  Ignorant  we  still  are. 

I therefore  see  the  estahltshiuent  of  a National  Institute  of  Education  us  a 
necessary,  eonstrnetlve  a.<d  timely  action.  I aiiplaud  tlie  intent  of  the  bill  and  I 
am  favorably  impressed  by  the  analysis  eniliodied  in  tlie  Vrolminary  Plan  “ for 
the  proposed  institute.  Tliis  latter  impression  is  particularly  pleasing  to  me, 
since  it  enables  me  to  take  some  pried  in  the  fact  tliat  Dr.  Levien,  the  study 
director,  was  iny  student  back  in  19 B2.  Tlie  comments  and  criticisms  I am  about 
to  state  are  therefore  offered  in  tlie  spirit  of  enhancing  tlie  effectiveness  of  a 
proposal  I see  as  fundamentally  sound  and  in  tlie  national  interest. 

I should  like  flrst  to  express  my  agreement  witli  an  observation,  made  in  tlie 
PreUminaru  Plan,  wliicli  I Irdieve  should  remain  liigli  in  tlie  consciousness  of 
everyone  concerned  witii  tiie  estaldishinent  and  tlie  critical  initial  stages  of 
(levelopniont  of  the  NIE.  On  page  18,  the  Plan  points  out  that  “the  nature  of  tlie 
l>ohnvioral  and  social  sciences  and  educational  resea rcli  and  development  is 
suflicieutly  different  from  tliat  of  ‘hard  science^  activities  that  considerable 
care  must  be  exercised  in  translating  the  lessons  learned  in  tlie  management  of 
one  to  tlie  otlier."  1 tliiiik  tliat  many  of  tlie  absurdities  I Imve  noted  in  Rtin, 
Comymitcry  Run  are  a consequence  of  tlie  mindless  parrotting  in  realms  like 
education  of  tecliniqiies  and  attitudes  that  liave  had  spectacular  but  iionetiieless 
limited  successes  in  iihyslcal  sciences,  tlielr  applications,  and  tlielr  management. 

One  consequence  has  been  a sharp,  but  altogether  undeserved,  loss  of  faitli  in 
reason.  As  Caryl  Haskins  points  out  in  a recent  report  ® “a  progressively  ortliodox 
reliance  on  the  suflicicney  of  reason  to  solve  all  of  man’s  relationships  with  the 
world  . . . may  liave  laid  the  ground  in  some  measure  for  tlie  considerable  loss 
of  faith  in  reason  itself  tliat  threatens  our  own  age.  . , . As  Med  a war  has  also 
noted,  we  live  in  an  age  more  than  touclied  by  the  damaging  idiilosopliy  that 
reason  itself  not  only  is  not  suSicient  for  ns;  it  is  no  longer  ncccsaary  foT* *  ns. 
That  curious  inversion  can  exert  a considerable  adverse  influence,  not  oniy  on 
science,  but  on  all  rational  thinking.’’*  The  statement  in  the  preliminary  ‘plan 
wisely  av^kiiowledges  tlie  necessity  of  reason  but  also  the  fact  that  reason,  imrtic- 
ularly  as  applied  through  techniques  appropriate  to  the  “hard  sciences”,  is  not 
suflicient.  One  clear  consequence  is  that  those  concerned  with  tlie  development  of 
the  new  institution  must  be  men  of  strong  faith  in  reason  who  are  also  willing 
to  strike  out  into  uncharted  territory  unhampered  by  prevailing  orthodoxies. 

The  tone  of  the  Prelhnhiary  Plan  is  encouraging  in  -tliis  respect.  I apiflaiid  the 
statement,  on  page  23,  that  “the  plirnse  ‘education  of  Americans’  lias  been  chosen 
in  preference  to  ‘American  education’  in  order  to  emphasize  that  education  in 
all  settings,  both  within  .scliools  and  outside  of  thtem,  and  of  all  Americans, 
before,  during,  and  after  the  traditional  school  ages,  should  be  within  the  scope 
of  interest  of  the  NIE.”  The  main  thread  of  my  criticism  will  be  tliat  a later 
statement  on  page  23,  to  the  effect  that  “the  NIE  should  have  a broad  eiioneh 
charter  to  enable  it  to  follow  the  thread  of  an  educational  problem  across  the 
educational  fabric",  does  not  end  with  the  additional  phrase  “and  beyond’’. 

Let  me  pick  up  this  thread  with  tlie  language  “collect  and  disseniimitc  the 
findin^rs  of  eilucatimial  resea rdi"  in  Section  »i  of  the  bill  (imge  3,  lines  ;M).  I’lie 
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tlii’oad  nlsn  tonchcK  tlio  questions  of  “t(i<-lniif,‘il  nssistnnro”  nnd  ‘’Jointly  linanoed 
L*oo])erjilivL*  niT«iiuioiiiont.s”  (i»nKo8,  lines  (>-S)  of  Seeiion  4 niid  IIhj  eoustnicti<m 
or  the  words  '‘surveys"  and  “demonstrations”  (lines  I't-lo)  of  Mk?  same  Section. 

As  I’ve  noted  in  /ian,  Comiytifcr,  ilun  ‘’when  a President  ami  (^)nj^ress  set Kreat 
store  in  odnration  ns  a \veai)on  of  social  reform,  njieneies  like  the  U.S.  Olllce  of 
Kdncalioa  or  tin*  Xnlional  Scienoe  Pomidation  are  ])nt  nndor  j;roat  in’essnre  to 
prodnee  immediate  results.  But  wlien  n i)i’ogrnm  must  l)e  successful  hy  deflnition, 
the  need  for  a j;ood  .s1h)\v  often  overwlielnis  sdentilie  ohJcH'tivity ; aft(‘r  the  (air- 
taiu  falls,  little  remains  cither  of  practical  value  or  of  added  iasijrht  . . . Ideas 
that  are  iironii.sin;;  as  objects  of  re.senrch  nnd  honest  experiment  tend  to  give 
birth,  through  arti tidal  dissemination,  to  broods  of  dopre.ssing  fads.”  ° 

In  the  pmst,  the  dissemination  of  limling.s  of  educational  resenreh  all  too  often 
bus  meant  the  hiring  of  glib  1*R  men  (called  disseiniiintinn  officers),  flooding 
the  world  with  glo.ssy  publications,  and  i)  re  maturely  cai)nlating  locally  succe.ss- 
fnl  experiments  into  a wi<ler  context  where  they  ulniost  invarialdy  fail.  Detailed 
examples  of  this  .sort  of  thing  linve  been  given  la  Ran,  Cnmimicr,  Ran. 

The  Prclftnhtnrif  Plan  recogni>n*.s  this  i)rohleni  and,  indeed,  correctly  identifies 
one  of  its  hni)ortnnt  roots  in  Uie  slntement  on  page  3,  that  *’tcvhni(fuesi  for  hrhiff- 
inif  ihai  horveat  io  the  vner,  the  iriirhcr,  ttre  atiP  inintitfre:  the  comiilc.T  nctworh 
of  ariirUiett  needrO  to  UuP  nar  /;ianr?cdf/c  iirarttrr  bs.  fji  edneo/ron,  o«?;y 
pnrtfaRif  fonned,**  On  jinge  3S,  the  Prrlintinnrn  Plan  ad<l.s  that  ‘‘effective  R&D 
.systenu-s  such  as  tlin.^^e  that  serve  industry,  Iionlth,  and  agrlcnltnre.  have  devel- 
oped CO  mid  ex  networks  of  activities  linking  resenreh  with  practice  and  have 
•Staffed  them  with  specialists  .sneli  us  design,  production,  ami  sales  eiigiiieer.s, 
ngricultural  extension  n gents,  and  medical  detail  men.  The  education  R&l)  net- 
work by  cniitrn.st,  is  lnconii)lete  and  imhulanced." 

It  goe.s  on.  on  page  39,  to  note  tlie  virtual  absence  of  ‘‘res(*nreli-based  j)rohleni- 
solving  activity  in  the  operating  agency”,  a statement  wlio.se  cogency  I especially 
.savor,  having  just  siient  two  years  overcoming  many  prejudices  and  difficulties 
in  establishing  a .small  resen  veil  iirograni  intimately  linked  with  iii.v  own  opera- 
tional teaching  rosponsiblliUes  within  iny  own  mdver.sity.  Further  on.  on  page  41, 
the  Prelim hinry  Plan  reeogiiizes  that  ‘‘the  yrivute  \)roftt  ami  vol-for-proflt  imii- 
falional  act  tiny  could  la*  .streiigtlu>ned  hy  increasing'  its  sb.e  and  sM-ojje  of  ac- 
tivity. . . . The.s<i  institutions  ])i*ovide  tho  major  setting  in  which  large-scale, 
long-term  develoimieiital  and  experinientnl  efforts  ran  ho  con(ln<?ted.” 

Unfortunately,  in  my  oidiiion.  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  remainder  of  tliePrc- 
Ihnfnary  Plan  of  a follow- (h rough  eoaiiiieiisuriilt*  with  the  recopiize<l  importance 
of  the  problem.  In  this  re.spect.  the  Prclfmhwry  Plan  renin  ins  true  to  n tradition 
iiot<‘d  in  the  following  words  hy  Robert  W.  Rocke : 

“It  may  he  worth  noting-  that  the  efTeertiveness  of  resonrcli  and  development 
work  done  hy  llie  education  industry  in  the  Unled  States  is  limit(*d  hy  the  reliic- 
tnnee  of  imhlic  officials  to  place  R&O  contracts  with  profit-makhig  organizatlon.s. 
As  n result,  the  allocation  by  lm.sine.s*.s  of  its  R&l)  re.sonvces  is  iiiach*  according  to 
the  goals  of  the  individual  firm,  and  these  may  or  may  not  at  a given  moment  be 
con.sisteat  with  the  goals  of  (>dncntion."  “ 

Stimiilating  nnd  guiding  iiarticipation  by  private  enterprise  in  the  educational 
procc.ss  is  a need  which  T think  has  been  slighted  in  tho  Preliminary  Plan  in  favor 
of  a nincli  more  traditional  partnership  between  the  federal  government  and  the 
<*xisting  state,  local,  nnd  private  edm*ation  e.slnhli.shnient.  It  Is  precisely  on  the 
matter  of  developing  ‘‘Mu*  eomidox  network  of  activities  needed  to  link  new 
knowl(‘dgn  with  practice”  that,  private  enterprise  could  ho  .at  it.s  .stronge.st  and 
^Yhore  existing  edncntionnl  institutions  have  l)eonattlieir  wenlcest. 

Aft(*r  noting,  on  page  37.  that  “when  the  critical  mass  for  Ini’ger  tasks  cannot, 
he  achieved,  imlividnal  resenrehers  tend  to  pnrsno  .small  tasks  on  their  own"  and 
that  “these  .small  tn.sks  rarely  cinnnlate  to  achieve  major  effeets*."  the  Preliminary 
Plan  falls  to  relate  this  oh.sc*rvntlon  to  precisely  the  sn iiio  plienonienon  on  the 
other  sid(*  of  the  fc*nee,  so  far  ns  that  “eoinidex  network  of  activities  . . . needed 
to  link  new  knowledge  with  practice"  is  concerned.  Tt  .^eems  unlikely  to  me  that 
the  profession  of  edm?ation  as  we  now  know  it  can,  without  the  closest  ooopera- 
tion  with  private  entorprl.se.  “take  tho  lead  in  designing  .systems  that  will  satisfy 
the  developing  requirement  for  edticaHon  that  eontinnes  throughout  life,  that 
breaks  some  of  the  Imrrlers  between  school  and  society,  and  that  deploys  h*elmol- 
ogy  ereativ(*ly  to  broaden  acc(*ss  to  excellent  (*dneation,”  ns  the  Preliminary  Plan 
states  it  .should  on  page  31. 


• M'l  I |li^f  I*  ^ w ^ • I • 

»'Lof*kc.  U.  W..  “Hns  tho  Rdncntlon  Industry  Lost  Its  Nerve?’’,  ^atardny  Review, 
.Tnn.  10. 1071,  p.  44. 
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1 tlKMvI'on’ s(‘(*  a*  iK’(?(l  for  til o Bill,  tlio  Plan  aind  llio  lojjisljilivr 

Iiistory  to  it}IlL*ct  j^rtjjitor  ooiicorn  for  dovoloidiij?,  in  tlio  iiailioniil  iiiteresi,  ji 
brojidcM-  jinrtner.sliip  nnion^^  ^^ovorllUlL•nt  at  :iU  lovols,  exi^stiiig  (•ducatioiiiil  in- 
.stitntioii.s  and  privaitc  entorpriso. 

Alny  I,  Mr.  (ylmii-iiiam,  t-jill  to  yonr  Jit!(mtioii  omissions  aind  conmiissinns  in 
tlio  Hill  and  In  tlio  y^x7/«n‘mo*//  l*lm\  wldcli,  lii  iiiy  o\dulon,  t<jii(l  to  limit  stiin\ila- 
tioii  of  ])rivat(*  ontorpriso  and  iiniy  I also  .s*n;^gc*sr  liow  tlio  door  ndalit  bo  loft 
o\KMi  ill  this  dirrotioii.  Before  ooncludiii};  iiiy  tojstiiiioiiy,  1 slionld  liUe  to  alMi  add 
.soni(‘  llioiiglit.s  about  tlie  need  for  gnidanee  in  this  partieipatioiL 

In  s]K»aUliig  of  **tocliiiieal  assistaiiiec’  to,  or  jointly  tiaaneod  oooperativi?  arrange- 
iiK  Ills  with,  puhlie  or  private  org-ani/atioiis,  institutions,  agonelos,  or  indivitlnnls’\ 
Section  4 of  I lie  Bill  is  .silent  on  tlu‘  (pie.stioii  of  wlietlier  tlio.se  prvatc^  or^^anizn- 
tioiis  may  he  in-otit  or  imn-prolit  entities*.  In  Section  7,  there  is  an  explicit  re- 
.striction  to  non-pro  tit  eiititie.s  but,  as  a layman  in  mat  tens  of  law,  tlu^  scope  of 
this  n ‘Strict ion  is  not  clear  to  me.  Page  7 of  the  J^rcUininury  Phin  cites  the  Pres- 
iiU'iiP.s  Message  on  Kducatioiml  lieform  to  the  elTect  tlml  “tbe  National  Institute 
of  l*:diicatloii  would  conduet  a major  portion  <»f  it.s  research  by  contract  with 
niii vers i ties*,  nonprotit  institntlon.s,  and  other  organizations”.  IIeix»  again,  it  i.s 
not  (.‘leni*  whether  the  language  leaves  the  door  open  or  if  it  intmids  u total 
prolilbition. 

I .suggest,  ;\Ii*.  Chairman,  that  the  Iniigimge  of  Section  7 and  of  Section  4 of  tlie 
Hill  bo  claritled  .so  a.s  not  to  preclude  judicious  experimentation  hy  the  NIK  with 
the  .stiinulatioa  of  jmrticipatioii  by  private  eiitei’priso,  both  prolit  ami  iion-protit, 
in  educational  research  mid.  more  important  pm’haps,  in  developing  the  nioaii.s 
for  the  elVeetive  application  of  the  fruits  of  the  re.sean*li  to  learning  in  a manner 
ennsist(‘iit  with  the  national  interest. 

In  this  respect.  I would  fnrtbei*  recommend  .seardiing  for  language  that  will 
detine  “di.ssemhmte”,  **survey.s'\  and  “demoiistratioiis**  in  Section  4 or  aiiipiify 
these  listcMl  fuuctioii.s  in  a iiminuM*  that  will  eiicnurago:  .1)  the  development  of 
means  for  etTcetlve  apidicntion  of  research  results  ami  eifective  action,  2)  surveys 
tlml;  might  eneoiupn.'-s  intelligent  market  .siir\*eys  relating  needs  to  demand  ami 
leading  to  the  developinent  of  ‘’the  complex  network  of  activities  needed  to  link 
u(‘w  kiiowlcdge  with  i>rtictiee”.  H)  drawing  on  broader  exp(*rience  than  that  avail- 
nidi*  wHliiii  formal  educational  institutions  for  the  translation  of  domon.st rations 
h*om  one  ora  few  carefully  nurtured instfliieo.s  to  a broad  .self-.'<iu>porting  market. 

In  tbe  same  vein,  the  Prcllininarif  Plan,  In  di.scu.ssing  “Relations  with  the  Kdu* 
cation  System**  begin niiig  on  page  125,  is  relatively  .silent  on  general  private 
eiiten)rise.  alWiongb  it  lists  **pri\*a‘to  and  non-formul  edneatioii  orgaaizafinns’*  on 
that  pug(^  and  cites  “Kducational  institutions  outside  the  eonventlomil,  formal 
.struct lire*’  as  “iucreasiugly  important  part.s  of  the  educational  .sy.stem**  on  page 
1:11,  As  indicated  on  pnge  IIH  of  the  Pir/imbn/rj;  Plan,  questions  on  this  subject 
w(‘i*(‘  usked  during  the  planning  .study,  Imt  I could  associate  only  7 of  184  of 
the.  people  listed  mi  pages  with  this  increasingly  Important  part  of  the 

educational  sy.sleai  Jind  beyond. 

Berlin p.s  the  is.sno  liinge.s,  a.s  hinted  on  pi  go  127  of  the  /Vo7/»//nor//  Plan,  on  the 
mutter  of  ‘*0K  implementation  of  the  results  of  XI 10  la’ograni.s*]  and  on  the  .sng- 
geslinn — de.seribed  a.s  controv(n*sial  on  pa^e  12S — for  “tin*  j^rovi.sion  in  each  OK 
Imre.-in  of  a .small  mi.s.sion-oriented  rosemvh.  d(''*elopinem.  planning  and  eval- 
uation staff.”  In  my  opinion,  however,  de\elopment  of  the  ntcavs  for  apidicai  ion 
ami  action  is  a proper  one  for  the  XllO.  I’lits  problem  is  of  .such  iinportinico,  it  lias 
siifl*er(*d  from  such  neglect  and  it  i.s  so  common  ro  crcrji  education  mission  that  its 
fragnuMited  consideration  is  not  likely  to  i)c  helpful  at  least  until  enough  km.'wl- 
odge  and  iiraetical  experience  have  accimmlntcd  .so  that  missioii-orientod  .staff 
may  derive  gnldimce  and  support  from  It. 

I tboroforc  applaud  the  m'oinimmdutton,  made  on  jingo  183,  that  re)>re.senta- 
tlves  of  jn-lvnie  and  non-foriiml  orgamzntion.s  ]iarti(‘ii>ate  on  **apprnjn*iato  XTK 
emmcils,  groups,  and  bnnrd.s”  and  tliat  at  the  very  lea.st,  there  bo  “study  by  the 
NIHnf  tlio.se agemdo.s,  their  ueed.s.  and  their prosjK*c*ts.” 

bi  tli(‘  .^ame  .spirit,  T sujijiort  the  recMimieudntioiis.  made  on  jmges  102-10.1 
of  the  PrcVnuimtrif  Phni,  to  the  eft*<M-t  time  tlie  National  Advi.sory  Cmmeil  “imiko 
reooniinoiidatioas  to  the  President  witli  resjiect  to  ajijiohitineiit  of  tlie  Direx-tor 
of  the  NTE”,  tlmt  “m embers  of  the  rmmeil  .should  be  clio.soii  on  tbe  ba.si.s  of 
nrliieveiiient  nud  service”  and  that  ^‘tliey  .should  be  so  selected  as  to  provide  wide 
representation  of  tlie  view.s  of  educators,  tho  R&D  community,  and  Hie  pnblio.” 
I mu  not  sure,  however,  that  i*esti*iotiiig  camlldatos  to  “the  fields  of  U&T3,  (mIucu- 
tion,  nr  ]>nl)lie  nffnir.s”  oiinldes  wide  onmigli  aece.'^.s  to  jirivate  enterprise. 

On  pages  128 and  320.  the  Prolfminar)/  Phn  rorognizos  the  wide  concern  among 
federal  agencies  for  education  and  edneation*  R&D.  It  .state.s  that  “the  NIK 
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must  establisli  IhiUnges  witli  these  Federal  agencies  also.”  Based  on  the  need  for 
guiding  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  the  edncatioual  process,  to  which 
1 shall  come  in  a luouient,  1 shall  suggest  that  the  list  of  agencies  given  on  page  lii8 
might  well  be  enlarged.  Otherwise',  I agree  with  the  reconiuieudation,  nnido  on 
page  103,  that  “some  of  the  Comicil  members  might  he  senior  oliieials  of  other 
Federal  agencies  con  corned  with  education.”  However,  as  I’ll  make  explicit  in  con- 
cluding, I interiii’et  ’’concerned  with  education”  more  broadly  chan  may  be  in- 
tended in  the  rian  and  I dmw  your  attention  to  this  fact. 

As  an  obvious  corollary  to  tlie  foregoing  observiitions,  I recommend  emphasizing 
the  third  program  element  in  Program  Area  IV,  as  tabulated  on  page  47  of  the 
PrcUmbiavy  Plan,  Moreover,  1 would  argue  for  some  increase  in  the  resources 
devoted  to  Program  Area  IV  even  at  the  expense  of  the  lirst  two  areas.  Hecogniz- 
Ing  the  urgency  of  the  lirst  two  areas,  the  tirst  especially,  I .uoiietheless  believe 
that  addressing  priority  concerns  without  a strengthened  linkage  between  K&D 
and  practice  will  continue  to  be  more  iiieireetive  than  all  of  us  wish,  and  wasteful 
and  ineflicient  as  well. 

1 turn  now  to  tlie  question  of  gniiding  the  particiiiation  of  private  enterprise 
in  the  educational  i>rocess.  Here  I address  myself  especially  to  questions  of  edu- 
cational teclmologj*.  As  I suggested  in  Computer,  Run,  the  successful  use 
of  educational  technology  retpiires  a complex  amalgam  of  people,  processes 
and  devices.  Among  devices,  old  fashioned  ones — like  bor’ts — are  as  important 
as  the  newer  and  more  glamorous  media  like  computers  and  television. 

My  concern  in  this  respect  is  that  the  needs  of  ^vducation  nave,  in  my  opinion, 
had  little  or  no  influence  on  patterns  of  development.  The  perception  of  tlieir 
own  needs  by  educators  has  tended  to  be  unsophisticated  and  unknowledger.ble, 
their  translation  of  needs  into  demand,  weak  and  ineffectual.  Because  of  this,  as 
much  perhaps  as  for  the  reason  given  by  Locke  in  the  quotation  I cited  earlier, 
’’the  allocation  by  business  of  its  R&D  resources  is  made  according  to  the  goals 
of  the  individual  lirm,  and  these  may  or  may  not  at  a given  moment  be  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  of  education”  ^ even  assuming — as  is  not  always  the  cas^- 
thnt  these  have  been  cogently  e.xpves.sod. 

I shall  discuss  one  iiarticnlar  need,  for  ptrsonnl  command  over  the  processcfs 
and  devices  of  cducationf  in  relation  to  two  critical  issues,  comindihility  and 
property  rights.  Both  'the  need  and  the  i.ssues  are  already  quite  evident  with 
books,  where  the  issues  raised  are  complex  enough.  With  respect  to  the  newer 
media,  the  complexity  of  tlie  issues  is  increased  still  further  by  the  difficulty 
of  seeing  clearly  future  patterns  of  development.  Indeed,  these  patterns  depend 
on  how  we  perceive  them. 

By  personal  command  of  media,  I mean  the  ability  of  individuals  or  group.s  to 
create,  choo.se  and  use  materials  in  these  media  In  a maimer  rc.sponsive  to  per- 
sonal, group  or  local  needs.  Pencil,  ball  point  pen,  and  paper,  together  uith  a 
variety  of  simple  and  cheap  reproduction  techniques,  nowadays  make  it  easy  and 
cheap  for  individuals  and  very  small  groups  to  use  writing  as  a medium  of  self- 
expre.ssion  or  comm iinicat ion.  Conversely,  modern  presses  and  the  development 
of  elaborate  private  enterprise  networks  for  creating,  in-iiiting,  marketing  and 
distributing  printed  matter,  have  made  the  economics  of  large-scale  ina,ss  pro- 
duction available  to  individuals  tlirough  a wide  choice  of  liooks  and  serial  publi- 
cations, from  many  compatible  .sources  all  protected  by  Constitutional  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  Slore  rccently,  advances  in  dry  copying  techniques  have 
also  significantly  increased  the  .scope  for  selection,  adaptation,  and  recombina- 
tion at  the  consuming  end. 

B.vcei)t  for  very  technical  points,  of  concern  primarily  to  booksellers  or  oven 
more  to  librarians,  questions  of  compatibility  scarcely  arise  with  book  technol- 
ogy, inasmuch  as  both  human  readers  and  dry  copying  niacliines  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  coping  with  widely  varied  typo  fonts,  although  dry  copiers  do  have* 
some  diffienltles  with  muisnal  size  or  binding  in  puhlicatioas. 

The  status  of  property  rights,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  one  of  cliao.s  and  turmoil. 
Yon  are  all  aware,  I am  sure,  of  the  tortuous  history  of  the  Copyright  Revision 
Bill  before  the  Congro.ss.  Tlie  inability  of  the  varion.s  contending  i)a riles  to  crmio 
to  terms  on  Lssnes  related  to  dry  copying  is  .surpassed  only  by  the  utter  confusion 
surrounding  Iho  impact  of  tlie  newer  teclmologies,  like  computers  and  various 
advances  in  visual  media,  most  notably  television  in  its  newer  manifestations 
through  CATV  and  ca.ssettes. 

Rather  than  taking  your  time  to  go  into  detail  on  some  of  the  intricacies  of 
these  issues,  I should  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  permission  to  enter  into  the  record 


’ Ibid,  page  44. 


ii  recent  copy  of  the  ^^ewslettcr  of  the  AssocUition  of  Uesenrch  Lll)rnrlcs,  clescrih- 
lug  the  status  of  the  case  of  AVilliaiii  iiiul  Wilkins  vs.  tlie  United  SS tales  of  America 
as  of  Octo)>er  12,  1070  niul,  by  referena*  only,“  a .statement  of  mine  before  I lie 
Senate  Subeoniniittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Coiiyrlghts  In  15)l»7.  AUiioiitrli 
not  entirely  up  to  date  in  n fast  moving  area,  both  documeiits  will,  I think,  con* 
vey  the  flavor  of  the  issue. 

The  main  point  I wish  to  make  is  that  in  the  fundamental  area  of  printed 
material,  ns  well  ns  in  the  newer  teehnologies,  questions  of  property  rights  and  of 
compatibility  have  created  a state  of  confusion  ami  restraint  that  can  only  be 
inimical  to  the  objectives  of  the  present  Bill.  The  issues  at  stake  are  vital  to  every 
fa(!et  of  ediieatlon. 

Although  less  evident  with  hook  technology,  compatibility  problems  are  a major 
plngiie  with  the  newer  technology.  Incompatibility  among  computers  Is  notorious. 
The  example  of  numerous  mutually  Incompatible  audiotape,  film  and  videotape 
sy.sttMiis  is  long  before  us.  Anyone  who  follows  the  pages  of  Variety  can  readily 
see  evidence  of  a frantic  scrambling  for  rights  to  the  reservoir  of  existing  pictorial 
materials  and  future  productions  in  a manner  consistent,  at  best,  with  “the 
goals  of  the  Individual  tlnii”  as  described  by  Locke.  For  local  consumption  of 
those  nmterinls,  we  will  be  offered  sueh  sy.steras  as  the  CBS-EVR,  which  seems 
Inconipatibie  with  anything  else  in  principle,  and  several  varieties  of  video 
ea.'-'settes  which  could  be  compatible  but  aren't. 

In  the  pursuit  of  tlieir  goals,  individual  firms  seem  to  linve  been  heedless  of 
the  cost  to  education  of  a .situation  where  materials  from  differ  mt  sourco.s  ciin 
be  used  only  tliroiigli  the  Intermediary  of  reproduction  devices  specialized  to 
these  imiterinls  and  wliem  local  creation  or  adaptation  Is  difficult  to  iinpos.sible, 
In  reporting  that  “negotiations  may  be  nearing  conclusion  among  other  Japanese 
electronics  firms  on  the  cassette  videotape  standard  already  reached  by  Sony, 
Matsusliitn  and  A'^ictor  of  Japan",  a recent  article  in  Electronic  Netos*  comments 
that  “agreement  among  the  Japanese  could  become  a potent  marketing  tool  in 
the  United  States,  benefiting  all  theoretically  by  reducing  cassette  costs  and 
removing  some  confu.slon  from  the  minds  of  potential  customers.  . . . Industry 
observers  said  the  compatibility  picture  was  far  from  settled,  however,  since 
the  European  contingent— led  by  Philips— has  settled  on  a dlffei*ent  cassette 
size  and  American  developers  are  moving  in  several  different  directions.'’ 

So  far  a.s  I am  aware  those  and  related  developments  In  all  areas  of  emerging 
educational  technology,  while  of  utmost  iniportanee  to  the  future  of  education, 
have  received  no  attention  by  those  government  agencies  one  would  expect  to  he 
most  concerned  witli  tliem  from  the  viewpoint  of  crf«ca//o?i,  namely  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ilealtli,  Education  and  AVelfnre  and  tlie  National  Seience  Foundation. 
Indeed.  I see  no  evidenee  of  eoneern  for  these  issuc.s,  either  in  the  proposed  Bill 
or  the  Prclmimiry  Plan, 

The  scicntlfle  and  technological  basis  of  some  of  the  problems  I have  nl- 
temi)tod  to  Illustrate  might  well  fall  under  the  clinrter  of  the  NIE  ns  described 
so  f.ur.  However,  policies  that  eoiild  vi tolly  affect  the  Impact  of  the.se  problems  on 
education  are  made,  if  at  all,  in  various  other  federal  agencies  and,  conversely, 
findings  of  the  National  Institute  of  Ediioation  .should  be  brought  to  hear  on 
policies  made  In  these  other  agencie.s.  Otherwise,  lacking  coherent  policy  giildanee, 
industry  will  continue  to  allocate  re.sources  according  to  the  goals  of  individual 
firms  wli ether  or  not  these  are  con.si stent  with  the  goals  of  education  or  indeed 
with  the  national  interest. 

I would  therefore  recoimiinnrt  tlifit  careful  con.siderntion  be  given  In  program 
Clements  II 1-3  and  on  pages  78  and  79  of  the  Preliminary  Plan,  to  the 

.study  of  the  .scientific  and  f jchnologleal  basi.g  and  of  the  legal  and  policy  cx- 
ternalltie.s  affeeling  por.sonal  command,  Cfimpatihility  and  property  rights.  It 
seems  fatuous  to  mo  to  propose  studies  of  the  potential  of  new  technologies  for 
education  when  the  pattern  of  development  of  these  technologies  may  in  the 
future  be  determined  if  not  now^  already  set  by  uncoordinated  forces  lu*edlcs.s 
of  the  needs  of  education.  The  an;ily.««ls  of  legal  and  regulatory  processes  as  they 
affect  tl\o  future  of  edneatlon  strUco.s  me  as  an  important  potential  respon.sibillty 
ffu*  the  XIE.  I therefore  also  think  of  agencie.s  dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
poMcy  affejtingeducatlm.al  technology  as  “concerned  with  education”. 

In  keeping  with  this  view,  I .should  like  to  emphasize  the  .statement  of  obiee- 
tlvcs  and  of  means  described  on  pages  128  and  129  of  the  Preliminary  Plan 


*Oettinger.  A.  G..  Stntomont  In  Jlcarinya  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Vatente,  /r/u/e. 
and  Conuriffhte  of  the  Committee  on  ihCihunrAarv  of  the  United  States  Senate,  OOtb 
Consress.  1st  .sosfsion.  Part  2.  Miircli  20.  21  nnrl  April  4.  1907.  pngos  HSI-nSO. 

9 Electronic  yews,  “Jnpnn  Tnpo  Standard  Nonr?“,  February  8, 1071,  page  40. 
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witli  to  n'liitionsliips  witli  other  fi'dunil  The  H.sl  of  a.i^oiicies 

should  also  !>e  exiu\iuled  loiiKrl\ido,  for  exjnni)U‘,  The  Nntioiinl  liiireau  of  Stniid- 
ards*,  tlio  Olliee  of  Telocoiimumioations  PolU-y,  tliu  Ollice  of  i^eieiire  and  Treli- 
nolo^^y,  the  Federal  Conmainieatioiis  Commi.ssion,  (ho  Kc'gi.ster  of  Copyrij^Uls, 
and  the  I’ateiitOUioe, 

1 Avoiild  reeoimnwid,  in  addition,  that  tlie  ooordination  function  cnvisaiJiecl  in 
Section  4 of  the  Bill  be  com))!  omen  tod  oxplieltly  by  a funotion  to  advise  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  wivh  respect  to  mutters  under  their  re- 
spective jnrisdictions  whieh,  ns  a consequence  of  the  worK  of  the  MK,  are  found 
lo  have  or  1m»  lihely  to  hnve  a signiticant  inipaot  on  eduention  and  the  national 
inter(!.st.  1 thanh  you  for  yonr attention. 


IXcw.slettcr,  Oct  V*,  1070] 

IVl  LLTA  M S iV:  1 MC IX  S 1 ’ S.  TJ I IC  U N I'I‘KI)  Sr  ATKS  O !•'  A AI  KI!IC  A : T 1 1 1:  ItOLK  OF  T II R 
AsSOCIATIOX  of  llKSKAltCir  IjIimAHIRR 

[Because  the  Williams  Willdiis  case  has  been  of  great  interest  to  the  mem- 
hers  of  tin*  Association  of  K(‘S(‘arcli  Lihrari(\s  anu  heeanse  the  (l(‘(‘ision  in  this 
ease,  when  handed  down,  may  have  far-reaebing  consequenct‘.s  for  research  li- 
bniries  and  their  patrons,  it  is  desinrble  at  this  time  to  recount  the  activities 
of  the  AUIi  with  resxiect  to  this  ease,  from  its  inception  throuj?h  tlie  tiinl  before 
Commissioner  James  F.  Davis  of  the  IJ.S.  Court  of  Claims,  Seidembiw  U-17, 
1070.] 

Dr.  ^lartln  ^1.  Cnnnning.s  direirtor  of  tlie  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
bvouglit  a report  to  the  70th  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Research  Libra  rie.s 
(San  Francisco , June  24,  10(>7)  on  Ibe  eballenge  to  fair  use  rei^ently  pre.sentiMl 
to  the  NLJI.  (Tile  rciK>rt  had  been  previously  distributed  to  the  AllL  memlicr- 
shlp  under  date  of  June  0.  ]J)07.)  Dr.  Cnmming.s  sunnnavized  the  history  of  the 
Library’s  pholoeojvjing  iiraetiees  which  liegnn  in  11)34. 

In  10r>U.  tlieNTAI  piomMM'iMl  in  snbstit.nthig  photocopie.s  of  articles  for  the  inter- 
library  loan  of  jonnial  volnme.s.  Tliis  practice  was  properly  (tiremnscrihed  to< 
make  it  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  fair  use,  and  until  April  28, 10(17,  it  had 
never  beim  clmllongod. 

On  that  date,  hoAvever,  tlio  Williams  & Wilkin.s  Company,  of  Rnltiinore,  Mary- 
biml.  piiblishens  of  medical  and  seieutitio  liook.s  and  periodicals,  hifonnod  tlie 
NTAI  that  it  would  permit  photocopying  of  its  .‘lournul  articles  only  upon  pnyniont 
of  a royalty  of  2^  i>er  ixige.  The  Library  suspended  copying  articlo.s  in  Williams 
& Wilkins’  .immmls  while  it  studied  the  (pie.stion.  .Vfter  recndviiig  an  oinnioii 
whieh  siiii]>orte(l  its  pho toco] lying  practices  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the- 
Depnrtnient  of  ITonltli,  Kdnoatiioii  and  Welfare,  as  well  ns  evidence  of  support 
from  that  part  of  the  library  eoniiniinity  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  a court 
decision  in  this  matter,  the  MAI  inforined  Williani.s  & Wilkin.s  that  it  intended 
to  make  photocopies  In  necordniice  with  the  fair  ii.so  jii-OAision  of  the  Oentle- 
ineii’s  Agreement  of  103.^. 

After  lion  ring  Dr.  Cunimiiigs’  report,  tlie  ARL  voted  to  support  the  po.sitimi 
of  the  Nntionnl  Library  of  Jledicliie  (Minufcji  of  the  70tli  .VRL  nieoting,  Juik‘  24, 
31X17,  8,  33-4>. 

On  .Tune  20,  3007.  ^Iv.  Veriicr  W.  Clapp,  chairman  of  the  Copyright  Com  in  it  tee 
of  the  ARL  mot  with  the  executive  hoard  of  the  America n Library  Association, 
in  the  ab.senee  of  the  clminmiii  of  the  Coniinittei*  on  Copyright  Issues  of  the 
ALA.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Go.siielb  Snlisequently,  the  (‘xeciitive  board  of  tlie  ALA 
neted  to  .support  the  Xatioiml  Libiviry  of  ^ledicine  in  its  praetice  of  making 
photoeopios  for  scholarly  juirposes.'  This  netlon  was  reported  to  the  ALA  Con  noil 
by  Miss  Alary  Gnver,  president  of  the  Association,  on  .Tune  30.  1007  {ProccctJhwfi 
of  the  ALA.  13S,  1007:  LWraru  Jomnwl.  02,  Augn.st  1007.  2722), 

Oil  F(‘brnnry  27.  1008.  Williams  & Willcins  ontorod  suit  against  and  dninied 
dnmnge.s  from  the  United  States  Oovormnent  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Clniiii.s.  The- 
suit  alleged  that  the  library  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Healtli  and  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  had  infringed  its  eouyright  by  iihotocopving  a rtiel os  in 
jonniaLs  to  whicb  the  firm  claimed  copyright.  One  of  the  otHeers  of  Wllllains  & 
Wilkins  stated  (in  the  firm’s  house  organ,  “Kalends,”  Jlay-June,  1000)  that 
the  firm  did  not  wbsli  to  interfere  with  the  pliotocopying  of  articles  in  Its  ix^ri- 
odlcals.  but  that  it  merely  wished  to  he  paid  a royalty  on  each  copy  niad(‘  tn 
off.set  lo.s.s  of  sales. 
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At  tliG  72ik1  mooting,' of  the  AKIi  fKansjis  Cit.v,  Juno  22,  11)08),  it  was  roportinl 
tliiit  tliL*  l)0:ml  ol*  (liroctors  of  tlie  Assneintlon  1»  d nuthorizod  its  oxooutive  (Urootor 
(Stophon  A.  MoCnrthy),  its  legal  oounsol  (Philip  T>.  Brown,  Bsq.,  of  the  Wash- 
ingtoii  logul  linn  of  Cox,  Langford  and  Brown),  and  tho  chnirinan  of  its  Coiwriglit 
ConnnittiK)  (Mr.  Clapp),  to  invostigate  tln^  appropriate  course  of  action  to  he 
taken  by  the  AKD  with  respect  to  the  suit  of  Williams  vV;  Wilkins  [MifUiivfi  of  the 
72nd  AKh  imnding,  June  22,  IOCS,  3G). 

Pursuant  to  this  nntliorization,  the  gentlemen  ineiitioned  met  and  reviewed  the 
situation.  It  was  agreed  that  the  most  meaningful  action  the  AKL  could  tulie 
would  he  to  enter  the  proceedings  as  a friend  of  the  Court,  should  such  action 
become  necessary.  Meanwhile,  they  agreed  to  make  iminiries  regarding  the  siahis 
of  the  ease  and  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  other  nietliods  b.v  wliicli  (lie 
ARL  might  support  the  National  Library  of  Medicine.  Witli  this  end  in  view, 
iSIe.ssrs.  ^ieCarthy,  Brown  and  Clapp  met  on  August  12,  IhOS,  with  the  attorney 
ji.s.signed  hy  the  iicqiartmeiit  of  Justice  to  the  case,  Thomas  .T.  Byrnes,  Esep  On 
Oft(dj(*r  21,  1!H)8.  tliey  convened  a meeting  witli  represonhitives  of  tlie  NLM, 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Deiiartnient  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  th(‘  Department  of  .justice.  Asa  re.sult  of  this  meeting,  the  representative.'^  of 
the  Association  compiled  and  distributed  certaia  data  for  possilde  use  in  tlie 
trial. 

During  suhse(pH‘nt  ineeting.s  of  (Ik*  AUL,  r(‘giilnr  reports  were  given  (n  the 
menihership  of  the  uetions  taken  hy  its  representatives  under  the  nuthorizatiim 
of  Jun(‘  IDGS  and  of  Imlieation.s  of  tlie  jir ogress  of  the  .suit,  which  was  li!iiit(‘d 
principally  to  the  prosecution  of  iire-trlal  explorations  {Mi7iutcs  of  the  7Brd  ABL 
meeting,  Janimrv  20,  1000,  47  ; 7Jth  meeting,  .Time  21,  1009,  4S;  75th  meeting 
January  IMS,  1070,  0(1). 

In  the  lii*st  week  of  Angast  1070,  it  was  learned  that  the  cn.se  would  I>e  tried 
hegi lining  Septei niter  0.  Accordingly,  the  rei) resen tatives  of  the  ABh  aim* ted  other 
concerned  library  and  edneatioiml  gronp.s  who.se  interests  were  involved  and 
Iiegan  to  organize  a brief  reiiresonting  tlie  views  of  the  Association,  On  August  20. 
1070,  the  I'Ciiro.sentative.s  of  the  ARL  met  once  again  with  ^Ir.  Byrnes  to  discuss 
Uh^  i.ssu(‘s. 

The  ease  of  Williams  & Wilkins  vs  the  United  States  came  to  trial  on  SoptiMii- 
her  S),  1070,  before  Commissioner  James  F.  Davi.s  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 
Tliti  plaiiitin*  wa.s  repre.sonted  hy  Aina  Latman,  Esi(,,  of  Cowan,  Leihowitz  ami 
Latum  a of  \ew  York,  N’.V.  (In  1958,  ^ir.  Latman  hail  iirepared  the  reiiort  on  fair 
n.se  in  the  Copyright  Olllce  .series  of  studies  toward  tlie  revision  of  the  copyriglil* 
law  ; and  tlm  defendant  hy  Mr.  Byrnes.  Among  tlie  plaintiff’s  witne.s.se.o  were— 

William  N*.  Pa.ssaiio,  Bre.sident,  AVilliams  v'c  Wilkins  Comimny  ; Andrea  AUireclit, 
Head,  Market  Research,  Williams  &M*ilkin.s  Company;  Robert  Berliner,  Deputy 
Director  for  Science,  National  Institiite.s  of  Health;  Donald  T.  Clmlkley.  Siieclal 
As.sistant  to  Director  of  Division  of  Be.search  Branch,  National  Institnt(‘s  of 
Health;  Karl  Heinmnin,  Federation  of  American  Societie.s  for  Experimental  Biol- 
ogy ; and  ^Villiam  Scott,  Professor  of  Urology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  (‘di- 
tor  of  a M’illiain.s  & AVilkias  journal. 

• Among  the  defen(lant’.s  witne.s.ses  wore — 

Martin  :\I.  Cuniming.s,  Director,  National  Library  of  Nrodicine;  Col.  Pilclmr, 
Chief  of  Ga.stroenterology,  William  Boa  inn  out  General  Ho.siiital,  Texas  A.  .L 
OaLor,  A.s.^^istaiit  Profc.ssor  of  Neurology,  University  of  California  at  Davis; 
Seymour  I.  Taine,  Lihmrian,  National  Institutes  of  Health  ; Victor  A.  *MeKnsic. 
Profc.ssor  of  Medicine,  .Jolin.s  Hopkins  University  (n  nth  or  of  one  of  the  pilot  o- 
eopied  artich\s  in  (iiiestioa)  ; .Ta.son  L.  .Star,  Profo.ssor  of  Nledioine,  Thiiverslty  of 
Texa.s  (niitlior  of  one  of  the  photocopied  articles  in  (piestion)  ; Albert  BerkowicJi 
Deputy  Chief,  Reference  Service.s  Divtsion,  NLNI ; Scott  Adanm,  fonmudy  Dcqmty 
Director,  XLM;  Benjamin  M.  Banks  (author  of  one  of  the  photocopied  nrtieli‘s  in 
qne.stion)  ;nnd  Robert  Blum,  consnltaiitiii  e(?onomics. 

0\\  the  ilrst  day  of  the  trial,  NIr.  Byrne.s  offered  tlio  Oentlemon’s  Agreoinent  of 
1035  in  evidonee,  but  Mie  Commissioner  refused  to  admit  it.  IIowev(‘i\  tlie  next 
day  he  peniiitted  It  to  he  snhmitted,  subject  to  intiM-prctntion  of  its  signiticaiiei*. 

On  the  (bird  day  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Byrnes  moved  for  dismi.ssal  on  tlu*  grouiid.s* 
that,  the  plaintiff  had  nut  proved  title  to  the  photocopied  works  and  that  he  did 
not  represent  the  true  parties  at  interest.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  trial,  Hie  Com- 
mis.sioner  denied  tliis  motion. 

The  trial  eoncluded  shortly  after  noon  on  September  17,  1970.  The  Commis- 
sioiior  announced  that  the  record  will  he  clo.sed  a.s  soon  as  the  trial  transeriiit 


1ms  been  filed,  with  the  exception  of  certain  interrogatories  !»/  be  .submitted  to  a 
witness  who  at  present  is  abroad. 

Mr.  Pliilip  Brown,  AHL  legal  counsel,  is  preparing  an  amicus  curiae  brief  to 
be  filed  with  the  court  It  is  expected  that  the  American  Association  of  Law  £»i- 
braries  and  the  Medical  Library  Association  will  join  with  the  ARL  in  sub- 
mission of  the  brief. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ANTHONY  OETTINGER,  PROFESSOR  OF  LIN- 
GUISTICS, HARVARD  UIHVERSITY,  AND  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE 

TO  THE  PROGRAM  ON  TECHNOLOGY  AND  SOCIETY,  HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Okitixgku.  Tliniilc  you,  Mi\  Cliaimmn.  My  observations  are 
ba.scd  not  only  on  reading  the  bill,  but  also  on  reading  the  Preliminary 
Plan.  A number  of  my  coinmciits  arc  addressed  to  both. 

On  the  first  point  that  I want  to  make,  I iti^^  be  soinowhat  at  odds 
with  Dr.  Bailey’s  analogies  with  mooiisliots.  1 rather  lean  toAvard  a 
statement  made  in  tlic  preliminary  plan  that  “the  nature  of  the  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences  and  cducationa]  research  and  development 
is  snlficiontly  different  from  that  of  ‘hard  science’  activities  that  consid- 
crahlc  care  must  be  cxerci.sed  in  translating  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
maiiagcincnt  of  one  to  the  other.” 

In  my  book,  “Run,  Computer,  Run,”  I went  to  considerable  length 
to  outline  specific  instances  in  which  I felt  that  the  inisapplications 
of  .scioiico  outside  of  realms  where  it  makes  sense  can  lead  to  many 
difficulties. 

I also  would  like  to  emphasize  iny  delight  with  tlic  introduction 
of  the  phrase  “education  of  Americans”  in  place  of  “American  edu- 
cation’’ in  the  preliininary  plan,  as  a recognition  that  the  process  of 
education  is  not  necessarily  a monopoly  of  any  particular  kind  of 
institiitioii,  as  we  have  recently  gromi  to  assume. 

There  arc  many  aspects  of  *both  the  NIE  and  the  preliminary  ])lan 
that  one  could  addi’oss  oneself  to.  I liavc  chosen  one  aspect  which  is 
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of  pavticulav  concern  to  me,  altliough  ii  number  of  otlievs  are  oljvioiisly 
equally  important. 

I refer  to  tlie  statement  in  tlie  preliminary  plan  about  techniques 
for  bringing  tlie  harvest  of  research,  whatever  that  inay  be^  to  the 
teacher  and  about  the  fact  that  tliese  techniques  are  still  primitive. 

Althougli  the  preliminary  plan  recognizes  this,  and  the  bill  to  some 
extent  recognizes  this,  a gap  is  left,  I think,  by  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration a creative  exploitation  of  the  potentialities  of  private  enter- 
prise, broadly  conceived  as  ranging  from  due  echicatioii  iiulustry  to 
storefronts  schools,  and  I sense  with  some  uneasiness  the  possibility 
that  the  good  intentions  behind  the  NIE  proposal  may,  if  one  does  not 
pa}^  attention  very  carefully  to  this  lead  once  again  to  the  status  quo 
through  a contimiiiig  primacy  of  the  existing  educational  establish- 
ment, whether  elementary,  secondary,  or  higher.  ^ 

One  place  where  private  enterprise  could,  I tliiidc,  complement  the 
present  form  of  the  educational  system  in  a particularly  useful  way, 
IS  on  this  question  of  dissemination. 

I think  hardly  any  word  in  educational  affairs  lias^  been  more 
abused  than  this  word  “dis.seinination.”  It  implies  the  existence  both 
of  something  to  disseminate  and  of  nieclmnisuis  that  are  eircctive, 
but  I think  all  too  often  what  has  liappened  is  that  one  has  set  up 
fancy  Pll  institutions,  and  that  very  little  of  substance  has  liappened. 

If  there  is  one  area  in  which  private  enterprise,  with  appropriate 
guidance,  has  ]ierhaps  more  experience  and  more  resources  to  offer, 
it  is  in  this  question,  if  you  will,  of  marketing,  of  bringing  from  re- 
search to  the  consumer  the  innovations  that  are  worthwhile. 

And  yet  we  have  a major  gap — and  this  is  not  only  in  education 
but  ill  a number  of  areas  that  depend  on  research — between  the 
laboratory  and  the  consumer.  There  is  very  little — and  not  only  in 
education — by  way  of  mechanisms  for  translating  research  results  into 
effective  use,  for  translating  the  statement  of  a need  into  demand, 
since  these  arc  not  iiece.s.sarily  the  same  thing.  In  my  written 
testimony  I have  gone  into  more  detail  on  precisely  what  I mean 
by  this,  and  I’ve  indicated  some  suggestions  about  how  the  prcli- 
mmaiy  plan  and  the  bill  itself  might  & modified  to  take  these  prob- 
lems into  account. 

One  of  the  grave  problems  in  the  past,  in  educational  research,  and 
so  on,  has  been  the  assumption  that  some  one  device,  .some  one  jiroccss, 
some  one  institutional  framework  would  solve  all  of  our  problems. 
I don’t  want  to  even  vaguely  suggest  that  more  extensive  participation 
by  private  enterprise  would  be  the  key  to  everything. 

in  particular,  I recognize  that  to  the' extent  that  private  enterprise 
has  participated  in  the  educational  process  to  date,  the  results  have  not 
always  been  very  favorable.  In  that  light,  I address  myself  to  two 
critical  issues  wiiich  are  partly  a responsibility  of  private  enterprise 
but  partly  beyond  their  sole  contml. 

These  are  issues  of  compatibility  and  propei'ty  rights.  These  get  to 
be  technical  questions  but  I am  addressing  myself  here  specifically  to 
certain  aspects  of  educational  technology,  whether  we  are  talking 
about  books  or  computers,  or  videotapes,  cassettes,  and  \vhat  have  you. 
Left  to  its  own  devices,  wliat  industry  has  produced  and  is  producing 
are  the  materials  that  are  unreliable,  incompatible  with  one  another, 
putting  ail  enormous  burden,  both  financial  and  intellectual,  on  would- 
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1)0  iiSiM'S  of  Miesc  pwliicts  to  tlio  ])oint  wliore,ns  Heeins’fo  [)e  I lie  general 
oliservMlion,  tliey  stay  on  tlie  slieir  niul  pnrf.icnlnrly  they  stay  on  the 
slioH’  in  those  circninstances  wliere  tliey  are  out  of  the  liands  of 
professionnls, 

AVliere  yon  linvo  a situation  wliere  a cani])us  or  a scliool  system  lias 
a professionally  run  studio,  then  things  work  better,  hnt  I regnrd--- 
and  I ineiitioii  this  in  the  written  testimony— ns  an  iinjiortnnt  ingredi- 
ent of  liny  schcMiie  or  applicntion  of  teoliiiologicnl  ivssistnnce,  the  need 
of  personiil  eominniid  by  the  eonsiiiner  over  the  devices  of  education 
and  illustrate  this  with  res]iect  to  hook  technology  where  we  expect 
that  whnt  we  do  with  a book  or  how  we  do  it  is  oiir  own  persoiinl 
business. 

Dry  co]iying  has  enormously  increased  the  scope  of  selection  by  the 
individual  teacher,  by  the  individual  student  of  what  lie  avails  him- 
self of  among  the  fruits  of  mass  production.  We  have  pencil  and  paper 
and  chea])  reproduction  techniques  that  enable  a student,  a teacher, 
any  kind  of  local  group  to  produce  and  share  theii*  own  written  ma- 
terials. Ill  most  other  aspects  of  the  more  recent  and  glamorous  mani- 
festations of  educational  technology,  these  facilities  not  only  do  not 
exist  but  one  gets  tlie  impression  that  i*ery  little  i.s  done  by  i^rivate 
enterprise  to  bring  these  kinds  of  facilities  to  a point  where  people 
can  use  them  for  their  own  private,  ])ersonal  or  local  ends. 

I,  therefore,  reroinmend  tliat  the  bill  address  itself  more  s])ecifically 
to  the  issue  of  advising  otJiev  parts  of  the  Fedei’al  Government  on 
issues  like,  copyright  and  other  facets  of  ]iroperty  rights,  on  issues  like 
ooinpatihility,'  which,  in  terms  of  the  means  of  education,  arc  highly 
significant. 

There  are  many  factors  that  block  change.  I have  singled  this  one 
out.  I dont  wish,'by  singling  it  out,  to  ini]ily  that  it  is  the  only  one.  It 
is  a significant  one,* and  one  that  is  typical  of  many  issues  which  tran- 
sceiurtlip  resources  of  the  house  of  education,  where,  indeed,  the  ques- 
tion of  who  is  responsible  is  very  dillicult  tn  answer  if  tliere  is  any 
answer  at  all. 

Tbiloss  the  NIE  is  so  constituted  that  it  can  look  at  policy  issues,  look 
at  questions  that,  by  a narrow  definition  of  education  are  not  educa- 
tional, but  by  a bmader  definition  may  be  very  critical  bottlenecks  in 
this  process  of  bi’ingiiig  research  results  to  fruitful  ap])lication,  I fear 
that  this  new  enterprise  will  bo  impotent  through  finding  itself  blocked 
by  issiiesover  which  it  lias  neither  control  nor  inniiciice. 

" Mr.  Euadkiveas.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Oettiiiger.  Those  are  very 
stimulating  observations.  Lot  me  ])iit  a question  to  you  following  from 
your  oliservations  about  the  problem  of  compatibility  and  going  still 
more  broadly  to  your  comments  about  tlie  innvarraiited  liojies  from 
technology  in  the  years  gone  by.  This  siibcoiiiiiiittee  also  bus  jurisdic- 
tion over  odncatioiial  technology  legislation,  as  you  may  know,  and  it 
is  our  ho])c  that  we  will  be  addressing  ourselves  to  some  of  those  issues 
even  as  we  go  into  the  NIE. 

I tliiiik  it  was  Dean  Sizer  of  the  TTnrvard  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation who  some  years  ago  suggested  an  education  consumers  union.  I 
don't  know  if  that  is  exactly  whathe  called  it  but  that  was  the  idea,  the 
point  being  to  help,  lot  us  say,  a bard  pressed  local  school  board  or 
school  system  try  to  inake  some  intelligent  judgment  about  whether  it 
should  put  some  of  its  money  into  a given  kind  of  educational  medium 
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or  a ^rivoii  system  of  educational  media — and  I include  software  as 
well  as  Imrdware. 

Wliat  do  yon  tliink  of  an  idea  like  that,  eonsiderinf.^  tlie  problem  of 
capability?  Won't  that  be  the  Kind  of  issue  that  could  be  addressed  by 
such  a network? 

Dr.  OKTTiX(a:u.  I think  of  it  as  one  institutional  inechaiiism  aiuong 
se^•eral  that  would  be  valuable.  In  itself,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  su/licient. 

An  uninformed  consumers’  union  may  wield  considerable  political 
clout  but  not  nece.ssarily  intelligently.  There  is  no  place  nowadays  in 
the  literature,  or  even  by  hearsay,  to  get  significant  honest  evnlnations 
of  materials. 

Tlie  current  situation  respecting  consumer  iiiforinaton,  am\  on  this 
again  I disagree  with  some  of  the  tilings  said  in  the  preliiuinnry  plan, 
is  a.  little  bit  like  what  liappens  with  medical  detnil  men,  who  are  not  so 
mneh  agents  of  education  as  of  propaganda.  The  NIK  should  regard 
as  one  of  its  responsibilities  the  aiial3’sis  of  products,  soinewlint  in  tlie. 
manner  of  the  National  Ihireaii  of  Standards,  witli  the  clear  under- 
standing tliat  in  doing  this  job  honestly,  it  might  well  risk  getting  itself 
into  controvei’sies  of  tiio  batteiy  a-dditive  type.  It  seems  to  me  someone 
has  to  f ullill  that  function  because  otherwise  individual  consumers  and 
unions  and  tlie  like  will  not  be  able  to  act  intelligently  and  effectively. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  shades  back  again  to  the  advisory  function 
of  NIK.  In  other  realms.  Govei*nnient  procurement  practices  and  regu- 
lations hnve  liiul  a significant  impact  on  de  facto  compatibility,  stand- 
ardization and  the  like  and,  while  I would  argue  that  Federal  control 
over  the  contents  of  education  is  not  desirable,  some  exercise  of  influ- 
ence. on  means  and  methods,  especially  ns  they  ailect  techiiologly,  is 
essential. 

^fr.  Bilvukm  AS.  Thank  3’on  very  much.  Mr.  Beid. 

^Ir.  Kkio.  Dr.  Oettingcr,  I would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  very 
peitinent  and  somewhat  fi*esh  observations.  I think  there  is  no  anestion 
tlmt  who  is  responsible  is  a fair  question  and  I tliink  the  problems  of 
copyright  and  of  eopy^'ing  is  clearly  before  ns. 

Let  me  also  ask.  if  you  would  expand  just  a little  bit  about  your 
sentence  that  perception  of  their  own  needs  l>y  educators  has  tended 
to  ho  unsophisticated  and  uukuowledgeable  and  their  translation  of 
needs  and  demands  ineffectual. 

From  the  .standpoint  of  the  problems  in  America  we  were  discussing 
a little  bit  earlier,  there  is  a need  to  have  research  uhicli  is  not  pre- 
cisety  directed  but  which  will  help  us  get  at  some  of  these  answers. 
Otherwise,  it  looks  to  me  like  we  wnll  be  raising  a certain  i^crcentnge 
of  a generation,  40  percent  in  New"  York  City,  that  justAvill  not  catch 
up  in  reading  or  anything  else. 

What  are  some  of  the  needs  of  educators  that  you  see  for  which 
there  is  not  sufficient  recognition  at  the  Federal  level  and  wdiich,  other 
than  research  centers  we  are  not  providing  for  ? 

Dr.  O'mxoEu.  I think  this  question  ot  being*  better  informed  about 
tools,  techniques,  facilities  that  are  available  to  them  is  one. 

I mean  this  in  a much  broader  sense  than  the  question  of  what  kind 
of  gadget  or  what  kind  of  movie  proj  ector. 

Take  visual  materials,  for  example.  Libraries,  if  one  looks  at  hear- 
ings before  the  Congress  on  problems  of  information,  both  in  tlie 
private  sector  and  the  public  sector,  one  realizes  that  libraries  and  in- 
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formation  systems  dealing  with  the  printed  word  are  liaviiig  diffi- 
culties. 

But  they  seem  in  excellent  shape  when  compared  to  tliesifcuation  with 
visual  materials.  Tliere  is  no  place  Avheie  a teacher  can  turn  to,  to 
find  some  sensible,  critical,  and  reasonably  complete  description  of 
visual  materials  that  are  available. 

They  are  dependent  almost  entirely  on  random  fragmented  educa- 
tion sales  blurbs,  if  they  get  anything  at  all.  This  seems  like  a small 
point,  but  it  hides  a ma]or  problem  whose  solution,  like  those  to 
many  of  these  minor-looking  appendages  that  one  di*cdges  up  in 
looking  at  this  issues,  would  have  considerable  impact  financially  and 
otherAvise. 

Mr.  Eeid.  I agree  Avith  you  on  that  but  let  me  take  it  a step  deeper. 
Ceitainly  many  of  us  recognize  that  education  is  not  working  the  Avay 
it  should  in  this  country. 

It  is  clear  that  Ave  are  not  relating  to  many  kids.  Spanish  is  not  be- 
ing taught  in  areas  where  it  is  spoken,  and  so  forth. 

What  are  the  concepts,  Avhere  are  Ave  going  wrong,  Avhat  are  the  kinds 
of  research  into  the  learning  process  itself  or  the  environment  or  (he 
Avay  Ave  go  at  it  or  the  schedule  that  Ave  should  be  tliinking  about 
so  that  education  per  se  meets  the  needs  ? 

Dr.  Oetongek.  Look,  many  of  these  things  are  going  on.  I agree 
Avith  Dr.  Bailey  that  if  one  looks  around  at  experiments  that  have 
happened,  that  are  going  on,  there  is  much  to  clraAv  on.  There  have 
been  experiments  Avith  open  schools  and  freer  schools  and  more  teacher 
initiative  and  storefront  schools  and  audiovisual  aids  for  teaching 
Spanish,  and  so  on. 

There  are  tAVo  AA’ays  in  Avhich  Ave  fail  to  folloAv  through.  One  is  to 
recognize— and  there  Dr.  Bailey's  point  about  20  ycai*s  is  Avell  taken— 
that  there  are  very  many  fimclamental  issues  of  hoAV  children  leani, 
about  Avhich  Ave  Ioioav  very,  very  little.  It  Avill  take  a long  time  to  find 
out,  and  the  leA'^erage  from  this  Avill  not  bo  immediately  obvious. 

But  on  a number  of  other  issues  AVe  take  experiments,  Ave  run  them 
for  a year  or  two,  then  the  money  runs  out  and  there  is  no  folloAv- 
through.  In  the  case  of  IPI,  first  Dr.  Bailey  mentioned  the  instruction 
system  encouraged  through  one  of  the  regional  laboratories,  the 
folloAvthrongli  Avas  only  lateral  in  that  a number  of  elementaiy  schools 
Avoro  taken  into  the  experiment,  but  tliere  Avas  no  folloAvthrough 
vertically  so  that,  by  the  time  these  kids  went  out  of  their  elementary 
school,  they  ended  up  in  a high  school  Avhere  indeed,  according  to 
testimony  I heard  about  3 years  ago,  the  principal  deliberately  dis- 
tributed these  kids  all  over  his  school  so  that  the  effect  would  bo  lost. 

So  long  as  our  span  of  attention  is  so  short  as  to  fund  a project 
and  then  fail  to  folloAV  through  die  implications  as  the  kids  moA  c on, 
both  in  keeping  track  of  what  happens  to  them  and  in  setting  up  the 
conditions  so  that  as  they  move  along  one  creates  conditions  that 
capitalize  on  Avhat  happened  earlier  Ave  shall  fail  to  tend  ba’ eii  to 
obAUous  needs. 

The  emphasis  on  preschool  education,  on  nutrition,  et  cetera,  is  fine, 
but  then  Avhat  happens  Avhen  the  kids  that  a re  exposed  to  the  preschool 
ends  up  in  the  same  old  first  grade?  The  teachers  despair  and  the 
children  get  bored  and  unless  you  move  ahead  of  these  experiments  so 
that  kids  Avho  are  subjected  to  an  experiment  at  one  level  have  a clear 
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track  ahead,  so  tliat  the  infonnation  is  not  lost  and  so  that,  from  a 
kid’s  poiiit  of  view  the  benefits  are  not  lost,  little  worthwhile  has 
happened.  We  need  to  concentrate  much  more  on  following  tlirough 
Avith  some  of  the  experiments  that  get  started  rather  than  taking  any 
one  of  them  and  immediately  ap^ying  massive  dissemination  and 
trying  to  make  it  a national  program  at  the  fii*st  grade  and  then  have 
nothing  at  all  at  the  second  grade. 

Mr.  Keid.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Buademas.  Mr.  Landgrebe  ? 

Mr.  Laxdgkebe.  A brief  observation.  We  have  had  testimony  befoi*e 
this  committee  that  education  is  getting  twice  as  great  a share  of  the 
gross  national  product  as  it  was  serving  m 1940. 

I would  hope  that  in  your  commejite  you  would  not  indicate  that 
Congress  has  neglected  education. 

On  the  contraiy,  it  would  appear  that  we  have  been  ratlier  "onerous 
at  all  levels  of  govermnent  in  educational  effort.  It  is  possible  tliat  edu- 
cators themselves  have  failed  us  and  perhaps  this  institute  is  what  is 
needed  to  have  the  continuity  that  you  allude  to.  Woald  you  feel  that 
tliis  would  perhaps  make  a mom  efficient  operation  and  give  continuity 
to  educational  programs? 

Dr,  OE'rriNGEK.  I think  the  i\eed  f or  continuity  is  essential  and  in  a 
sense  even  more  so  than  the  need  for  greater  funds  because  larger 
funds  applied  on  a discontinuous  basis  strike  me  as  more  wasteful  than 
smtillei*  funds  applied  on  a continuing  basis. 

Your  comment  about  educators  being  in  this  as  well  as  the  Congress 
is,  of  course,  well  taken.  I hope  the  NlE  will  help  increase  efficiency 
and  continuity.  As  my  earlier  remarks  were  meant  clearly  to  imply,  I 
don’t  believe  that  professional  educators  necessarily  have  all  the  an- 
swers and  that  the  process  of  education,  the  education  of  Americans, 
is  something  that  can  and  should  take  ])iace  in  many  ways  other  than 
in  tlie  ftnnal  institutions  of  leanimg  and  education  that  we  recognize 
today. 

Mr.  Landgkebe.  One  more  short  (question.  Would  you  believe,  or  is 
it  your  impression  from  your  studies  of  this  institute  that  it  could 
actually  save  money,  that  it  could  be  a tyTO  of  operation,  that  while  it 
costs  money,  it  will  in  tlie  long  run  actually  bring  about  a better  edu- 
cational program  and  possibly  cost  less  money  ? 

Dr.  OrrriNGEK.  There  I would  like  to  associate  myself  with  a com- 
meiiit  Dr.  Bailey  made  rcgai’ding  the  chaos  in  tlie  administration  of 
higher  education,  similar  problems  in  elementary  and  secondary  and 
the  example  of  regarding  purchasing  practices. 

One  does  not  need  mucli  20-year  leadtiine  research  to  come  to  tlie 
conclusion  that  purchasing  practices  and  many  other  administrative 
practices  in  school  systems  are  archaic,  ill-informed  and  wasteful.  But 
I think  that  for  the  NIE  to  make  a contribution^  it  must  be  clearly 
recognized  that  this  will  be  a controversial  and  nslcy  enterprise  and 
that  the  NIE  must  be  set  up  in  a way  that  will  assure  independence  of 
judgment  on  the  i^art  of  its  officials. 

While  it  should  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  I think  it  will 
need  some  measure  of  insulation  from  day-to-day  pressures,  because 
if  it  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  way  you  suggest^  it  will  occasional] v 
make  recommendations  and  findin^^  that  will  be  unpopular  in  .some 
guarters.  When  you  save  one  man  iiionoy,  you  are  in  a sense  not  putting 
it  in  the  j^oclcet  of  a potential  recipient  and  he  will  be  unliappy. 
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^Ir.  Laxdgkkijk.  Thank  \^ou  veiy  Icindly. 

^Ir.  BuADiojrAs.  Mr.  Pey.ser. 

^Ir.  PiOYsna.  Doctor,  I wonder  if  you  feel  today  that  there  is  grass- 
roots educational  support  for  the  NIE  ? In  otlier  words,  among  the 
]}rofessional  organizations  in  education  and  teaclicrs  associations,  do 
you  feel  tluit  tliere  is  either  a possibility  for  support  of  this  program 
or  any  knowledge  of  it? 

Dr.  OmTixoiiii.  I ha\’c  no  firsthand  information  about  this.  My 
guess  would  be  that  on  the  basis  of  past  performance,  there  would 
a fair  measure  of  opposition. 

This  is  why  I am  concerned,  as  indicated  in  my  testimony,  that 
although  Dr.  Ijevien  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  canvassing  opinion, 
I am  somewhat  disturbed  about  the  fact  that  out  of  a hundred  or  so 
people  that  he  consulted,  such  a small  number  were,  by  their  institu- 
tional affiliations,  identifiable  as  outside  of  the  existing  education 
establishment. 

And  if  things  run  true  to  form  in  this  institutional  setting  as  they 
do  in  others,  I would  anticipate  that  unless  this  committee  takes,  and 
eventually,  the  administration  of  NIE  also  takes  some  extreme  care, 
then,  if  the  enterprise  is  born  at  all,  it  will  apply;  a new  label  to  the 
status  quo  and  not  much  will  happen  and.I  think  this  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  to  be  faced  in  creating  this  new 
institution. 

Mr.  PEVSKK.  This  is  my  concern  as  well.  I am  just  wondering,  as  an 
educator,  what  thoughts  you  would  have  as  to  how  the  organization, 
if  it  were  set  up,  is  going  to  effectively  reach  the  education  community 
in  order  to  gain  support  and  acceptance  of  the  programs  and  even 
before  they  are  created,  in  other  .words,  a willingness  to  say,  here  is 
an  organization  and  let‘s  work  with  it  and  support  it  and  because 
I think  in  the  past  there  have  been  at  the  so-called  grassroots  level 
great  resistance  to  many  of  these  programs. 

Dr.  Oki'Tixgku.  I think  that  at  the  grassroots  unorganized  level, 
there  may  lie  a great  deal  of  support.  There  are  many  people,  I am 
quite  sure,  both  within  elementary  and  secondar^y  and  higher  edu- 
cation who  would  welcome,  as  I do,  such  an  institute,  and  who 
would,  as  individuals,  be  eager  for  its  creation. 

I might  add  that  I am  perturbed  by  the  notion  that  the  head  of 
this  institute  would  be  at  such  a low  level,  relative  to  his  cqlleaguos 
in  NIH  or  NSF.  I would  regard  tliis  institute  as  having,  gi\*cn  the 
importance  of  education  to  the  Nation,  every  bit  as  much  importance 
as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

I think  that  to  have  the  head  of  this  organization  be  at  the  low 
level  which  from  the  start  is  envisaged  in  the  present  bill,  will  almost 
assure  that  if  outside  groups  don’t  abort  the  enterprise,  its  colleagues 
with  the  Federal  establisliment  will  strangle  it.  And  if  the  NIE 
is  to  be  taken  seriously,  then  I think  some  careful  thought  should  be 
given  to  raising  the  level,  the  reporting  channels  of  tins  man  to 
assure  him  the  ear  of  the  Seevetarv.  to  assure  also,  as  I suggested 
in  the  committee  testimony,  that  there  be  clearly  written  into  the 
legislation  an  advisory  function  to  other  parts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment’ that  have  responsibilities  impinging  on  education. 
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]\Jr.  Pmysi'K.  Tliank  3^011. 

^h\  PnADF.ArAs.  TJiank  3011  xevy  inucli,  Dr.  Oettinger,  I thank  3^011 
for  3*our  testiiiu)U3\  We  liavc  beiiehted  greatl3’  from  yoiir  observations. 

Our  (inal  witness  is  Dr.  Dwiglit  Allen,  dean  of  eilneaf  ion,  Uni  versit}- 
of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Allen,  we  are  pleased  to  have  3*011  with  ns  tod«a3’.  Your  statement 
will  be  included  in  the  record  and  3^011  Jiiay  summarize,  after  which 
we  will  ask  questions. 

(Tlic  document  referred  to  follows:) 
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Ox  TUB  SoCIAl.  INSIGXIFICAXCE  OF  SlOXIFlCAXCE — A PLllrV  KOU  NKW 
Stuategies  of  Evaluatuix 

(By  Dwight  W.  Allen,  University  of  Massaehusetts) 

For  those  of  ns  who  have  spent  a good  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  eondneting  ed 
lientioual  researeb,  it  is  always  a trying  matter  to  relleet  on  the  total  signlfleanee 
of  what  we  have  done.  In  a world  filled  with  more  impending  and  on-going  soeial 
eatastrophes  than  I eare  to  repeat  here,  it  is  always  a little  bit  di.seoiieerdng  to 
spend  one’s  energy  searehing  for  eorrelatious  between  number  of  head  nods  by 
teachers  and  right  answers  on  spelling  tests  by  students.  AVe  can  always  invent 
rationalizations  for  some  of  our  trivial  re.searoh.  AVe  can  .soni(»tiine.s  eonvinco 
•others  (and,  rarely,  ourselves)  that  onr  small-seale,  narrowly-foensed  experi- 
ments will  eventually  reveal  profound  and  relevant  eoneln.sions.  But  there  is  an 
enormous  world  to  be  erossed  between  teachers’  head  nods  and  my  effectiveness  i\a 
a tcaeher  of  eltizenship  with  a .student  who  was  executed  for  murder  several 
years  later — not  to  mention  the  leaj)  from  there  to  eitles  whieh  are  exploding 
with  violenee  and  suffocating  from  pollution  and  overcrowding.  New  approaches, 
new  teehnique.s,  new  arenas  must  be  found  for  eilucutioual  research.  Rather 
than  decry  the  faet  that  no  one  thought  to  collect  evidence  or  manipulate  a xero- 
gram systematically  in  advance  we  must  find  way.s  to  evaluate  the  results  of 
prograni.s  after  they  have  been  implemented  or  even  eompleted. 

AA’e  have  frequently  been  attacked  by  outslder.s  for  dealing  with  trivial  mat- 
ters in  onr  research  and  for  failing  to  deal  with  the  .socially  significant  issues 
of  onr  times.  And,  almost  always,  wc  have  reacted  defensively  citing  the  need 
for  ‘‘pure”  or  “basic”  research,  mourning  the  complexity  of  the  big  and  impor- 
tant problems,  demandnig  more  time  to  build  the  basic  tools  and  models  for  re- 
senrohing  the  more  dlflieiilt  probhmis.  I feel  .strongly  Unit  we  continue  to 
consider  alternatives  too  narrow — too  closely  related  to  other  fields.  The  stability 
and  predictahllity  of  row.s  of  corn  have  seduced  u.s  into  demanding  stability 
ami  predictability  in  row.s  of  ebildrcn  before  we  can  examine  and  coinjiare  them 
“properly.”  It  Is,  by  now,  time  that  we  faced  such  i.ssuc.s  more  honestly.  There  are 
important  Issue.s  in  and  related  to  edneation  that  we  have  not  been  investigating 
ami  that  we  should  be  looking  at.  AA'e  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  relation- 
ships between  teacher’s  attitudes,  personality  eharaeteristies,  and  behavior.  AA^e 
have  hardly  touched  on  the  relationships  between  teaeher  behaviors  and  learn- 
ing in  students.  We  have  failed  to  create  and  encourage  the  alternatives  that  can 
provide  the  only  hope  for  perspective  on  onr  enrrent  monollthle  edneatlonal 
structures.  The  development  of  sneh  alternatives  should  be  eon.sidered  as  an 
integral  part  of  educational  research.  We  have  a growing  body  of  “Immanistie” 
psychology  that  has  wide  Implicatloas  for  edneation  and  yet  we  .seem  almost 
afraid  to  get  Involved  in  research  on  the  effects  of  sensitivity  training  and  our 
research  methodology  ill  equips  us  to  do  so. 

We  are  in  the  mid.st  of  a strong  edneational  movement  toward  giving  more 
autonomy  to  students,  and  rather  than  capitalizing  on  the  resea reh  possibili- 
ties opened  up  by  a new  range  of  alternatives  we  too  often  descry  the  whole  thing 
as  “anti-intelleetnal”  or  “unprofessional.”  AA^e  are  growing  into  an  age  which 
voices  more  and  more  concern  for  the  welL'oeing  of  individual  hmnan  beiiig.s,  and 
yet  we  continue  to  use  old  statistical  models  which  negate  individual  differences 
rather  than  developing  new  ones  whieh  might  teaeb  us  .«Jometliing  about  them.  We 
see  the  “hard”  scienees  readily  reeognizing  the  subjectivity  of  their  work,  and 
yet  we  fail  to  search  for  intuitive,  subjective  research  methods  in  education,, 
the  one  area  whieh  most  cleniiy  needs  sneli  approaches  if  students  are  ever  to 
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he  seen  ns  i)eoi»le  nUlier  Minn  “clienfs”  oi*  ‘’.subjects,"  KdneaMonal  resenreh  must 
become  more  active,  nml  eilucniional  re.scarcber.s — or  at  least  some  of  tbeni — 
must  n.ssunie  responsibility  for  the  developnieut  uf  new  uUernntives  n.s  well  as 
means  for  the  testing  and  viiliilntioii  of  the  old.  We  must  learn  to  evalnate.  with 
m(u*e  contidence,  the  effects  of  varying  time,  space,  context,  environment  seipienee 
.s tailing  patterns,  and  respoimibilities  and  varion.s  jnxtaposltion.s  of  as.sinnpti(ms, 
resources,  and  rewards. 

These  arc  diflicult  problems — eomplieated,  bard  to  approach  with  traditional 
research  nietbodologies,  and  well  beyond  the  kind  of  problem  wo  ill  hi  1c  wo  can 
deal  with  in  research  right  now — hut  they  are  enicinl  issne.s  in  ediientioii.  They 
are  problems  whose  social  signiilcnnce  donmnd.s  attention  ev(ni  if  .statistically 
.signiticaiit  results  will  be  bard  to  eonio  by.  To  put  it  mo.st  bluntly,  wo  eaniiot 
ntVord  to  continue  ignoring  the  diflicult  problems  because  we  are  not  ready  or 
tb(»  iirobleiiis  an?  too  ".sloppy."  It  may  oven  lie  that  we  will  only  begin  to  get 
ready  for  sncb  problems  when  wo  iiionnt  the  eounigc?  to  plunge  in. 

There  are.  of  eonrso,  other  side.s  to  the  neglect  of  research  in  socially  si gn id- 
ea nt  area.s.  Most  important,  perhaps.  Is  the  fact  Mint  luneh  of  the  research  that 
has  already  been  done  in  education  Is  .so  ooiisistontly  ignored  in  the  practices 
of  the  .sohools.  What  we  are  doing  in  edneatloii  has  .slmidy  not  caught  iijj  with 
wlmt  we  know  about  learning,  and  that  is  a source  of  in  neb  fnistration  b»r 
those  of  n.s  who  eontlnne  to  grind  ont  the  research.  The  eduoator  who  knows, 
through  iinicli  painful  re.senrcli.  tin?  effects  of  .s-en.sory  d(?pri ration  on  young 
children  is  in  a i»o.s*itlon  not  mil  Ike  that  of  the  ocologi.st  who  knows  that  New 
York  City  l.s  an  unhealthy  environment  for  Imnmn  hoiiig.s.  To  he  the  posse.s.Mir  of 
knowledge  wliioh  never  gets  put  to  use  In  obvious  and  fruitful  wa.vs  is  a shatter 
ing  exiiorioneo.  The  obvious  gap  between  knowledge*  and  aotion,  re.senrcb  and 
praotiee  must  clearly  bo  bridged  and  that  i.s  a matter  which  we  are  jnstly  point- 
ing out  to  the  practitioners.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  ro.sponsihilities 
for  ouoouraging  notiou  ba.sod  on  the  researob  that  we  rai*(?ly  aoei»pt.  It  i.s  doubt- 
ful. for  example,  that  our  .standard  tactic  of  doing  more  and  more  research  on 
areas  in  wblob  we  already  have  good  tentative  answer.s  is  the  best  apprnaeb 
to  eneonraging  tbelr  imphmientiition.  The  a rgiiment  is  not  so  nmcb  against  present 
efforts  as  it  is  to  enconrage  other  avomies.  There  is  no  dnoid  that  more  evidence 
is  needed  to  evaluate  the  headlong,  often  oluiotio  efforts  at  innovation.  But  I 
am  eonvinoed  tliat  wo  have  yet  to  find  the  proiwr  point  of  entry. 

I would  like  to  urge  the  eon  corned  (*ffort  to  (level  oji  researob  teohnbpies  that 
(‘an  be  applied  after  a program  has  begun — or  oven  after  it  has  boon  eonelmlcd. 
It  i.s  exciting  just  to  think  of  bow  such  motbodol ogles  would  expand  the  m\lm 
of  r(?.sei\reli  evidence  and  fnrtborits  use. 

As  W(»stoii  LuBam?  has  said  iu  (|ulte  another  context,  "ft  is  five  minutes  to 
midnight"  and  the  probbans  wliieli  face  American  .society  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  trying  to  .slow  down  the  clock.  Tm;  rim  si  ugly  society  is  turning  to  edncalbui  to 
create  the  w(jrld  we  would  all  like  to  live  in — not  just  to  transmit  the  eiiltnre 
of  our  elders.  Wi*  nm.st  begin  to  face  (lifiieidt  i.s.sne.s,  admitting  their  eomidexity 
but  not  biding  from  them  behind  the  soreen  of  oonvontional  re.s(»areb  inetIio(l- 
ology.  And  the  rare,  well-re.seairbed  snbiHons  to  dllfienlt  problems  will  not  be- 
ooino  the  living  reality  that  they  d(?s(»n*e  to  b(>  with  ont  additional  rosea  roll  into* 
tlio  context  of  tbelr  use  ami  .strat(»gb».s  for  th(*ir  iniidenieiitntion.  The  chasms 
between  sooial  and  statistical  slgnlfioaneo,  b('lween  r(*sear<*b  and  action  sit  before 
us.  waiting  to  be  brl(lg(Hl.  Kltluu*  we  Imgbi  bnilding,  or  lor  the  eartlapiake  to- 
bring  the  sides  togotlior. 

Educational  Researob,  1000. 


Thk  Natiox.vl  1 xsTi'nm:  of  Enue.uiox — Nkku  .vx*n  IMioMisv; 

(Ry  Dwight  W.  AlUm,  Vniver.slly  of  Aln.s.su(*bn.setts) 

One  .sobool  district  la  tlu*  I’nited  Stat(»s  which  is  implementing  a fedi*rally 
funded  project  bn.sed  on  the  a.ssuiiiption  tlmt  ".scluml  can  be  and  should  bi»  an 
cnjoyuhle  pUtco  for  cbildr.m  to  l (*"  rccimtly  udoided  .sevi  nil  .slgnificanr  (dnmgi’.s. 
Gnn-bcaring  polieeimm  wen?  brought  In  to  patrol  the  halls  nml  keep  ont  (mt- 
siders;  students  who  an*  late  to  sebool  arc  paddled  by  a .staff  member  whose 
speeifie  assignment  is  to  adniinlsler  paddling;  a stricter  .student  dr(*.ss  code  Is 
being  considered  by  the  staff;  and  all  the  .school  im*oiTlgibl(‘.s  have  been  selecU’d 
out  of  regular  classrooms  by  the  ti'aelier.s  and  plac(»d  in  an  l.solatwl  stnietnre 
whore  the  stmleiite  are  .smilingly  referred  to  as  "the  apes"  by  the  rest  of  the 
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school — luul  tlu‘insclve>i.  IncichoitnUy.  th('  tlrst  p»al  of  this  i>n>jc(-t  is  to  '‘imi)n)V(‘' 
tlic  sclf-concciit  of  stmlcnts.” 


Appall as  this  is.  it  is  not  an  miconniioii  portrait,  of  the  slnto  of  educational 
innovatij)!!  in  Fohnuir.v.  11)7.1.  IVliat  is  wrniifjV  The  im*o1)1c  in  this  school  .and 
otiier.s  like  it  are  not  stiijad.  One  obvious  (jojicinsion  is  tli.at  there  is  a inassiv(‘ 
and  (frowhff/  sap  between  what  is  kmnni  about  loanilnj'  and  what  we  do  ahont 
that  knowk*d;;e.  "PIk*  arj^mnent  in  this  t(*stiinoii.v  is  pure  iind  slinph^  Ainerioan 
eduentlon  desi>eratel.v  needs  an  action  re.s(‘areh  lu-o^irani  which  will  relate*  (*dn- 
cational  knowl(*dge  and  the  search  for  knowledge  to  speeitie  school  in*ograius 
and  school  ^Indents. 

Desi)ite  nil  wo  know  ahont  the  value  of  Imihliug  self- eon  tide  nee  and  giving 
loariH*rs  i»ositive  re*iiiforeeinent,  the  ])nhlic  schools  in  the  coinninnit.v  from  wliicli 
I testif.v  (a  eonnnunit.v  which  has  live  colh*ges  and  universities  within  a ten- 
mile  radius)  still  send  home  rc])ort  cards  which  give  children  C*s,  D*s  and  F's 
in  r(*ading — in  ihc  Jintt  j;rado! 

Serious  comprehensive  and  s.vstemntie  (*xaminntion  of  knowledge,  programs, 
and  evaluation  t(jclmi(|iies  and  the  eoiisumahle  disseniinatinn  of  those  examina- 
tions hy  the  National  Institute  of  Kdnoatioii  will  make  it  po.ssihle  for  tin*  .stnd(*nts 
of  lYost  Reading,  Pennsylvania  to  henefit  from  the  methods  used  in  Helena, 
Montana.  Kvideiice  shows  that  at  present  it  usually  takes  between  2o  and  125 
years  for  this  transmission  to  occur! 

Aiiotlu*r  eonelnsion  we  can  make  ahont  the  use  of  research  in  schools  is  that 
th(*re  is  no  necei)ted  oi)c rational  way  for  this  to  hai)p(*n.  Personnel  are  as.signed 
to  paddling,  hut  not  to  resoarcb.  Stntisties  are  primitively  gathered  on  at  tend- 
ance. vandalisni  and  standardized  aohievenn*nt.  Tin*  selection  of  their  particular 
YU  via  hies  is  mu  do  boeanso  the  information  is  avuihihlo,  but  tbo  enrn'lutinn  be- 
tween student  loa riling  and  broken  windows  is  dnhions  at  best. 

Another  factor  which  handica]).s  school  research  is  the  total  iiiimersiou  of 
the  research  effort  into  the  frantic  activity  of  school.  The  ineonsisteney  of  bring- 
ing iiolicemen  into  an  *‘eujoyable”  school  is  brought  ahont  by  a reaetioii  to  com- 
mnnity  claiaov  over  lax  atteiidaiiee  regnlation.s.  Clearly  wliat  makes  sense  on 
pai>ei*  is  not  always  ap]u*opriate  in  the  actual  scdiool  eon  tent. 

Filially,  the  teui porn ri ness  of  seluml  res(*nreh  efforts  produces  limited  olT(*e- 
tivoii(*.ss  and  validity.  Shifting  priorities,  oliangiiig  iirograms,  ih*w  personnel  and 
the  crisis  orientation  of  ino.st  scrhools  iirobiluts  meaningful  resi'ureli. 

Stuff  tniiiiiiig,  methodology  and  iiistrimieiitntioii.  indepeiidfmee  and  repara- 
tion. and  permanency,  then,  are  areas  which  need  nntioiinl  attention  if  rc.senroh 
is  to  he  otreclive  in  sehool.s.  A direct  and  lasting  relationship  helweeii  the  school 
and  the  propo.sed  National  Iiistitiito  will  make  a slgiiifieniit  con  trihut  irm  in  (he 
correction  of  those  areas  of  deficiency. 


Wbnt  is  wrong  with  (‘dnontionnl  resenreb  now?  The  most  (h*(rlim*ntnl  factor 
is  the  preponderance  of  university-based,  individually  done,  unrelated  and  un- 
resolved student  and  fnonlty  academic  work.  The  college  world  of  ercalentialism 
requires  this  independent  work.  Reputations,  iiosition.  tenure,  salary  and  degn*es 
are  pi i lied  by  publishing  articles  and  dissertations  on  obscure  findings  or  con- 
coptnal  studies. 

Wlmt.  is  required,  of  course,  is  an  Imaginative  research  structure  which 
oniiitalizos  on  the  fruitful  lenjis  from  dreams  to  reality  and  from  reality  to 
dreams.  It  simply  will  not  do  to  have  ivory  tower  research  on  the  one  hand  and 
iiitt.v-grltty  development  nr  iiiiph*uientatiou  on  the  other,  with  neither  realm 
tarnished  by  con  tact  with  tlio  other.  What  we  desperately  need  at  this  noin  t is  a 
now  set  of  models  which  apply  to  the  development  .side  of  research  and  (level op- 
men  t.  We  need  models  which  will  make  imploinontatioii  denemleiit  ui>oii  on-going 
ro.soan?h.  and  rosea  rob  (lopeacleiit  upon  nirront  innovations.  We  iH‘(‘d  a U(*w 
(*(1  n on ti on ul  stniotnre  whicli  will  iiorinit  ideas  g(merat(‘d  by  re.stmrch  and/or 
good  intuition  to  he  implemented,  tlnis  generating  U(»w  ideas  for  resea reli  which 
will,  in  turn,  feed  new  ideas  for  innovation.  , . . We  need  a structure  whorehy 
Innovatimi  and  research  feed  back  upon  enob  other,  reinforce  each  other,  and 
lienee  periietuate  each  other.  Such  models  and  structures  ciirrontly  exist,  and 
are  emjiloyed  to  great  ndvautag(‘.  In  private  industry,  and  they  tend  to  achieve’ 
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llie  flexibility  required  of  sneli  a system  tliroujrli  tlie  use  of  research — luuovation 
teams  composed  of  a wide  variety  of  tlieoretieiaus  and  practitioners. 

Ill  the  current  world,  clmn^e  in  ediicatioii  overtakes  us  in  ore  oUeh  than  we 
l)riiij<  it  ahont.  In  sucli  an  atiuosphere,  the  problem  of  re.searchiiig  elmuges 
looms  larger  than  the  problem  of  applying  theory  to  ediicatioiinl  practice,  hut 
in  view  of  our  rather  suspect  educational  accoiuplisliiiients  the  task  of  upgrading 
education  in  the  field  speaks  eloquently  for  itself.  In  education,  the  problem 
is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  discovering  theory  through  practice,  but  we  will  not 
begin  to  develop  either  jiowerful  theories  or  effective  practices  until  we  create 
structures  which  recognize  the  fruitful  union  between  ivory  tower  and  grass 
roots. 


We  need  to  reward  risk  considerably  more  than  we  ciiiTeiitly  do.  We  need  to 
coniinit  more  resources,  material  and  human,  then  w'^e  have  so  far  heen  willing 
to  commit  to  risk!  We  must  be  willing  to  risk  time,  money,  even  education  and, 
I dare  say,  our  jobs  ns  researchers,  educators,  administrators,  and  teachers. 
AVe  will  bo  doing  our  profession  considerably  more  good  when  we  begin  to 
produce  significant  failures,  than  we  are  currently  doing  via  our  ivory  tower, 
trivial  successes.  In  view  of  the  need  to  cliaiige  and  the  inevitability  of  change, 
the  risk  i.s  not  great.  It  is  only  made  so  by  our  fear  of  change.  And  if  we  had 
our  wits  about  us,  wo  would  take  every  concelvabJe  .stop  to  institutionalize 
change — to  umke  it  the  very  foundation  of  educational  tlKM)ry  and  practice 
rather  than  to  defend  ourselves  against  it.  Furthermore,  our  research  elTorts 
nuLSt  he  backed  up  hy  whatever  resources  may  he  needed  to  remediate  the  effects 
of  experimontnl  mistake.s. 

To  domoustratiou  wlmt  I mean  hy  remediation,  let  us  take  as  an  example  a 
re.soarcli  project  whicli  commits  a large  munber  of  tbe  teacher.s  and  studoids  in 
a given  school  to  participation  in  a team-direeted  computer-?! sslsted  instrnciion 
experiment  for  one  year.  Predetermined  criteria  might  show  tiuit  hy  the  end 
of  tlie  year  the  experiment  resulted  in  a .significant  loaniiiig  lo.ss  for  ino.'^^t:  of 
tile  .students  involved.  As  a consequence,  it  might  he  necessary  to  commit  four 
or  five  times  the  .school’s  normal  resources  in  order  to  remediate  the  loss.  The 
co.st:  of  doing  so  for,  say,  100  students  involved  in  the  experiment  would  not 
hegin  to  approach  the  cost  currently  expended  on  misused  hardware — a cost 
wliicli  could  easily  have  been  avoided  had  the  hardware  salo.snmn  functioned 
as  n inemher  of  an  active  research  team.  But  whatever  the  eost,  the  point  is 
that  it  would  have  to  be  accepted  willingly  as  a possible  con.seqnence  of  any 
re.scarch  inquiry  that  is  honestly  committed  to  the  iuiproveinent  of  educational 
practice. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a comprehensive  application  of  solution  to 
exi, sting  educational  problems  will  occur  so  long  as  the  educational  rc.searcher 
is  unwilling  to  act  in  the  knowledge  that  the  educational  practitioner’s  prob- 
lems are  hi.s  own,  and  vice  versa.  The  lack  of  such  nuitiial  cooperation  hclp.s 
to  explain  why  administrators  rarely  organize  schools  so  as  to  mini  mi  the 
oceuiTcnee  of  mislenring,  de.si>ite  the  strong  re.search  evidenee  that  it  is  much 
harder  for  a child  to  rolearu  something  he  has  learned  incorrectly  the  first  time. 
Schools  that  are  convenient  to  operate,  non-controversial,  and  in  line  with  proce- 
dures that  are  ea.sdly  defended  hy  precedent  are  still  the  most  tmvied.  Re- 
.searclier.s.  on  the  other  Iiand.  .seem  not  the  least  conc<?rned  with  tlie  knowledge 
that  the  evideneo  which  they  have  compiled  in  favor  of  starting  girls  to  school 
(?arlier  than  hoys  is  Imving  no  eff(*ct  whnt.soevcr  in  getting  girls  to  .school  one 
day  enrlier,  even  on  a trial  basis.  The  two  cxample.s  are  important  as  an  iiuliea- 
tion  of  the  prnetical  limit.s  of  odneaiional  re.scarch  a.s  it  i.s  currently  conducted, 
under  th(»  private  au.spice.s  of  per.soual  ambition. 


In  his  .Ararch.  1970  ino.s.sage  on  education  I'cffirm  sent  to  Congre.s.s.  the  Pres- 
ident wrote.  *‘tlie  . . . need  in  the  school  systems  of  the  nntioii  is  to  begin  the 
re.sponsihie,  oiien  ineasurenicnt  of  ?iow  well  the  educational  process  is  working. 
It  matters  vco'  little  how  iniieli  a school  huildlng  costs;  it  matters  a great  deal 
how  much  the  ohiUl  hi  that  hnildUuj  Icarus,  . . . School  administrator.s  and 
school  tt-aehers  alike  ai*e  rc.sponslhle  for  their  performance,  and  it  is  in  their 
interest  as  well  as  in  the  inttvvests  of  tlieir  pupils  that  they  be  held  accouutahle, 
Siiceoss  should  lie  mea.siired  not  hy  some  fixed  national  norm.  Imt  rather  hy  the 
results  nehleved  in  i*clation  to  the  actual  situation  of  the  particnhir  school  and 
the  particular  set  of  pupils”  (italic  mine) . 
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Boliavior,  not  perfonimnco,  seems  to  he  the  only  object  of  niensnrenient.  Stu- 
(lent  nttemlnnee,  dress,  tmlHe  How,  clean  socks  for  gym.  poicils  for  Freneli. 
sitting  quietly  seem  more  important  than  n noticoahlc  gain  in  achiovoment.  We 
know  that  of  all  the  teachers  terminated  the  great,  great  majority  are  released 
on  the  basis  of  personal  idiosyncrasy.  Student  achievement  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
tiiken  into  ncconnt.  As  the  President  says,  to  condnet  thi.s  nationul  eampaign 
for  aceoiinUibility  in  schools,  we  need  to  ‘Meveiop  broader  and  more  sensitive 
mea.suroments  of  learning  than  we  now  have.” 

The  National  Institute  can  finance  anil  staff  and  can  develop  the  necessary 
tools  to  implement  this  campaign.  It  can  go  right  to  the  jugular  vein  by  a dis- 
interested analysis  of  all  the  old  accommodations  in  education.  What  is  the  cor- 
relation between  teacher  education  and  student  J earning,  between  certification 
and  student  learning,  between  hours  of  instruction  and  student  learning,  be- 
tween school  and  student  lea  ruing  V Don  Davies,  Associate  Comini.s.sioiier  of  Kdu- 
cation,  says  that  this  kind  of  demand  for  accountability  “links  student  perform- 
ance with  teacher  performance.  It  implies  precise  educational  goals.  It  fore- 
casts the  measurement  of  achievement.  It  means,  in  effect  that  schools  and 
colleges  will  he  judged  by  how  they  perform,  not  by  what  they  promise.  It 
means  that  we  are  moving  in  a direction  we  have  been  couteinplatiiig  for  a long 
time — shifting  primary  learning  responsibility  from  the  student  to  the  school” 
Arthur  Pearl  at  the  University  of  Oregon  summarr/es  our  state  of  affair.s  a lit- 
tle more  succinctly.  “We  do  a lousy  job  teaching  and  we  flunk  the  kid.” 

THE  NEED  AND  THE  PROMISE 

To  summarize  what  has  been  said  so  far,  the  proposed  National  Institute  of 
Education  can  do  much  to  unravel  the  mysteries  and  determinants  of  learning, 

(1)  It  can  hroadcaat  the  need,  the  survival  ne^d,  for  experimentation  in  the 
schools.  It  can  build  internal  and  external  confidence  in  schools  and  their  at- 
tempts to  improve. 

(2)  It  can  categorize  and  display  what  wc  know  about  learning.  With  pre.«;eiit 
technology,  that  knowledge  can  he  catalogued  and  made  available  to  every  school 
in  every  district  as  soon  as  it  is  collected. 

(3)  It  can  help  to  train  and  support  school  people  to  organize  and  conduct 
re.search  and  development  divisions  in  schools.  These  departments  will  help  to 
bring  about  planned  change  and  sustained  change. 

(4)  It  can  help  to  develop  instrumentation  and  metliodology  which  can  be  used 
to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  schools.  Indices  of  learning  growth  will  be  identi- 
fied as  part  of  a systematic  and  scientific  campaign. 

(5)  It  can  provide  a cadre  of  exports  who  will  analyze  all  the  studies  in  a 
problem  area  as  opposed  to  the  usual  procedtire  of  studying  one  problem  here  and 
one  problem  there  without  any  attempt  to  correlate  them. 

(6)  It  can  provide  a sustained  and  pennanent  research  base  which  will  gen- 
erate longitudinal  and  replicable  studies.  This  approach  is  much  needed  to 
balance  the  tenuous  effects  of  federal  grantsmanship,  community  whimsy,  staff 
changes,  and  public  relations  “research.” 

(7)  It  can  concentrate  on  a particular  student’s  gi*owth  over  several  years, 
or  a particular  teacher’s  perfoniiance  within  a particular  situation.  Xlost  re- 
search now  focuses  on  the  ideal  state — finding  the  he.st  model  tho  he.st  ciirriciiliun. 
the  best  training.  An  effort  must  be  made  to  produce  more  situational  specifica- 
tions. 

(8)  It  can  provide  immunity  from  tlie  school  setting  at  the  .same  time  it  re- 
lates directly  to  the  scliool.  Witlulrawal  and  objectivity  are  now  practically  im- 
possihle. 

(9)  It  can  balance  the  scholarly,  independent  “pure  research”  efforts  in  uni- 
versities with  action  research  programs  in  schools.  It  can  also  unite  these  two 
parallel  thrusts  so  that  they  have  a mutual  r''latioiiship. 

(10)  It  cun  support  ri.sk,  through  building  confideiicu  and  through  remedia  ring 
experimental  failures. 

(11)  It  can  establish  experimental  schools  in  which  all  participants  are  aware 
of  the  risks  and  willing  to  accept  the  consequence.^.  These  schools  will  have  im- 
munity much  as  the  new  Disneyland  in  Florida  has  been  able  to  gain  immunity 
from  state  regulations  for  its  own  school  system.  We  will  sj'.stemaUcally  .set  up 
competitive  and  alternative  educational  systems. 

(12)  It  can  develop  a plan  for  accountability  which  will  include  measuring 
student  development,  both'  personal  and  acndemic,  linking  student  acliievenieut 
to  teacher  performance,  designing  specified  teaching  functions  and  roles,  and  de- 
fining curriculum  programs  in  terms  of  student  learning. 
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(i:))  Itonn  provide  n free  “nlwa.vs  open’’  consultant  research  service  eonijmnent 
for  all  d(‘vrlopniental  school  programs.  The  ereativit.v  of  program  designers  in 
schools  will  he  halanced  h.v  the  supportive  educational  data  genei'uted  and  situ- 
uiionalized  hy  the  Institute. 

(14)  It  can  review  the  vast  array  of  inm-.sehool  inputs  to  the  learning  in-ocess. 
It  can  collect  and  massage  data  on  the  clYects  and  elteetivene.ss  of  things  such  as 
media,  nutiition,  tlrug.s,  family  hackgroimd,  and  environiiients  on  learning. 

(1.5)  It  can  pi'oduce  interesting  and  informafivo  pre.^entations  of  research 
tinding.s  in  multijtle  fonn.s — movies,  videotaiK,‘s,  slide  tapes,  publications — which 
can  he  used  by  various  pnhlic.s  for  both  training  and  awareness  purposes.  Jt  can 
also  catalogue,  store  and  distribute  the.se  mnte^rials. 

These  are  some  of  the  service.s  to  educators,  citizens  and  students  which  a 
National  Institute  of  Education  can  jirovide.  It  can  capitalize  on  the  more  spi,*cial- 
ized  work  of  the  Kegioual  Labs  and  on  the  disparate  works  in  uni ver.si ties. 
Efiimlly  important,  it  can  help  sellouts  to  adapt  to  the  kind  of  research  and  devel- 
opment models  now  os.'^eutial  in  .science  and  indu.str.v — models  which  have  de- 
signed, mamifaetured,  and  tested  the  most  complex  aerial  weapons  sy.siem  known 
to  mail  only  iive  years  after  its  conception;  enabled  scientists  to  wipe  out  polio 
and  cliildhood  diseases;  and  correeted  a faulty  radar  sy.stein  witiiin  two  Imnr.s 
hy  a team  of  men  some  of  wiiom  were  in  Cambridge,  ^la.ssaclm.setts.  simie  of 
whom  wt*re  at  Cape  Ktumedy  in  Florida,  and  .some  of  whom  were  ten  miles  from 
the  moon. 

Those  kinds  of  sci entitle  capabilities  must  be  ii.sed  to  solve  other  prolilei ns  nn- 
doniably  lmi>ortant  to  the  survival  of  our  country.  In  defense  we  spiaid  ten  per- 
cent of  our  budget  on  resea reli.  In  eduention  we  spend  less  than  one  half  of  (me 
percent. 

The  choice  is  onrs.  Either  continue  the  cosmetic  approach  to  solving  i‘dnca- 
tional  prohlems  by  dabbling  with  little  bottles  of  .Olives  ami  lotions  from  our 
personal  vanity,  or  plan  future  cliange  by  combining  individual  i;ri‘ativity  with 
team  seiontilie  methods  based  on  a reservoir  of  aeeuondated  knowledge.  Tlie  Nn- 
tioiml  Institute  gives  n.s,  for  the  first  time,  au  opportunity  to  design  teehnifines, 
experieiiees,  progrnnis  and  schools  wbieli  will  niaki‘  future  (‘dneatimi  as  remark- 
able and  elfeetive,  as  the  tweiitietli  cimtnry  progre.ss  already  demonstrated  in 
m(*dicine,  mobility,  iimnagennmt  and  media.  That  we  have  policemen  in  our 
.schools  is  educational  hypocrisj*.  Accepting  policemen  in  our  .seliools.  as  the  way 
it  must  be,  would  bo  a national  di.sgmee.  How  do  cliildrim  really  learn  in  scluad 
is  the  que.stion.  We  honestly  now  have  little  idea.  Can  we  do  better? 

Thi‘  National  Institute  of  Education  provide.s  a hope  that  we  can  aeeomplisli 
at  least  some  of  the  multiple  agendas  that  press  in  on  us  so  urgently.  Ilut  that 
hoi>e  is  innch  less  than  certain.  Will  we  be  able  to  create  an  in.stitnte  with  suf- 
ficient independence  and  freedom  to  sponsor  nupopuhir  i*(‘seareli  or  to  follow  a 
program  of  research  long  enough  to  really  gain  a perspective  on  its  long  range 
potimtinl.  U(‘mem,ber  the  first  time  the  horse  and  steam  engine  run  a rnei*.  The 
iiorso  won.  We  have  yet  to  identify  even  the  entries  in  oni*  race  to  detennim*  the 
sueees.^ful  future  of  education. 

STATEMENT  OP  DR,  DWIGHT  ALLEN,  DEAN  OP  EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

Dp.  AudiX.  I begin  with  the  assumption  that  education  is  getting 
nnsntisfactovy.  Tliere  are  not  villains  to  be  found,  or  we  would  liave 
found  tliein  and  got  on  with  the  job. 

I see  educational  pi*ofessions  devoting  their  lives  to  education  of 
children  but  liaving  lost  sight  of  their  objectives  to  the  sense  they 
don't  know  liow  to  go  about  it. 

The  didinitioa  of  a fanatic  is  a man  wlio  having  lost  sight  of  ob- 
jectives, redoubles  his  cll’orts.  I thinlc  we  have  a lot  of  fanatics  in 
tlie  business  of  education  and  also  in  tl\e  business  of  changing 
education. 

^vlost  teachers  and  adininistratoi*s  are  more  eflcctivo  in  tlie  system 
tliau  tlie  system  allows  them  to  be.  They  have  given  up  in  terms  of 
having  any  kind  of  basic  impact  on  the  system. 
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It  takes  all  of  your  concerted  ellorb  just  to  stay  alloat  if  you  are 
trying  to  challenge  any  of  the  basic  assumptions. 

For  example,  in  tlie  Bureau  of  Educational  Professional  Develop- 
ment, Don  Davies  is  doing  an  excellent  Job  of  trying  to  find  a way 
ont  of  the  morass  of  tlie  issue  of  career  training  but.  being  checkmated 
at  every  point  not  because  again  there  are  people  who  are  trying  to 
do  it  in  but  because  no  one  has  a ])ers])ective  on  what  is  going  on. 

I guess  if  I were  to  sum  up  my  feeling  about  NIE  in  one  word  it 
would  be  alternative.s.  That  we  perhaps  need  alternate  types  of  edu- 
cation more  than  anytliing  else. 

I would  agree  that  it  is  dillicult  in  our  pluralistic  society  to  gain 
conseu.sus  on  ahuo.st  anytliing.  One  of  tlie  dangers  I see  is  pohiri/.ation 
of  our  society  at  present.  The  demand  for  consensus  of  education  J 
think  will  further  cut  this  ])olari/.ation  or  further  exacerbate  the 
polarization. 

AVe  need  to  find  a means  to  develop  educational  alternatives  that 
do  not  require  consensu.s.  Let  me  give  a couple  of  examples.  Eight 
now  I consider  our  entire  educational  system,  public  and  private,  a 
monolithic  system. 

It  proceeds  from  the  assimqitions  of  didactic  instructions.  It  pm* 
ceeds  from  as.sumptimis  that  teacliers  know  ami  kids  don't.  As.smui)- 
tions  that  may  Iiave  been  true  years  ago  hut  luirdly  true  now  when  .stu- 
dents have  access  to  a wide  variety  to  information  outside  of  school. 

^ The  assumption  that  you  have  to  go  to  scliool  to  loam.  Tlie  a.s.sump- 
tion  that  schools  teach  the  truth.  If  you  loolc  at  it,  the  local  .school  board 
does  not  have  much  control  over  tlie  school. 

The  State  controls  certification.  Colleges  control  college  entrance 
requirements.  The  local  .school  board  is  often  left  with  choices  of 
whether  to  have  a course  in  i)botograpby  or  sex  education.  Tlie  image 
is  local  control  of  .schools.  I think  so  long  as  these  myths  surround  the 
l)i‘actice  of  education,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able*  to  find  levers  of 
ap])ropriato  cliauge  and  Iiere  I think  is  where  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  eonies  in.  If  indeed  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
turns  out  only  to  rasearcli  present  ])raetiee,  I tliink  it  will  fail. 

The  single  mo.st  im])ortant  mechanism  tliat  has  to  be  put  into  it  is 
a mechanism  to  assure  tliat  we  .search  for  now  altei'uatives  and  not 
simply  refine  old  ones.  I think  that  Mie  crucial  ])roI)lems  of  education 
all  l)ear  on  tlii.s.  AVe  doiil,  have  ba.sic  mean.s  of  chang*e  .strategies  in 
education. 

The  change  .strategies  that  wc  have  ])vesnme  that  someone  controls 
education.  I don't  think  there  i.s  a control  of  education.  Education  is 
a network  and  not  a system. 

It  is  a delicate  hahiuee  of  vested  inten^sts  and  to  change  education 
somehow  yon  have  to  get  at  these  vested  interests,  As  the  earlier  wit- 
nesse.s  liavo  testified,  we  have  not  found  ont  ho\v  to  incori)orate  tech- 
Jiological  potential  in  instructions. 

^ AA^o  have  to  find  a way  to  overcome  vested  interests.  Eight  now  enr- 
ricnlum  deci.sions  in  school  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  are 
aiVected  hj^  tliose  decisions. 

It  is  liardly  pos.sih]e  to  expect  an  English  professor  to  vote  to  dis- 
continue freshman  English  when  tlie  support  of  liis  graduate  program 
depends  upon  teaching  freslimaii  English. 
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It  is  hardly  possible  that  you  are  going  to  get  credeiitialed  teachers,, 
to  have  perspectiA^e  in  educat?oii  of  student-teachers  when  that  creden- 
tial system  protects  their  vested  interest. 

I tliiiik  it  is  irony  that  a doctor  can  see  a student  alone  in  his  ollice 
in  the  medical  building  but  is  prohibited  by  laAv  from  taking  charge 
or  seeing  a student  alone  in  school  in  an  instructional  situation  unless 
he  has  a credential. 

We  need  to  find  Avays  to  bring  the  school  closer  to  the  community 
and  bring  the  community  closer  to  the  school  to  tear  doAvn  the  Avails 
betAveeii  school  and  community.  I Avould  like  to  examine  the  basic 
assumption  that  schools  shoiikl  start  at  8 and  end  at  3. 

Mayoe  it  should  start  at  G or  7 in  tlio  morning  and  go  to  10  and  11 
at  night.  Maybe  it  should  continue  all  year  Avith  teachers  coming  and 
going,  tlie  community  coming  and  going.  Wliy  does  Johnny  go  to 
scliool  during  the  day  and  his  mother  go  to  school  at  night  in  adult 
education  class? 

Maybe  haAung  Susie  go  to  seAving  class  Avith  mother  Avoukl  be  a fine 
thing  in  adult  education.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things  AA^e  need  to^ 
explore.  We  haA^o  to  link  the  levels  of  education  together  and  right 
iioAv  there  are  separate  divisions  of  elementaiy  education,  secondary 
education,  and  higher  education,  as  if  students  can  be  compartmental- 
ized in  these  three  groups. 

I see  education  as  a continuous  process. 

The  metamorphisis  that  Ave  expect  of  students  as  they  go  from  one 
level  to  another  are  some  of  the  things  that  need  to  be  investigated. 

In  terms  of  the  process  of  the  institute  itself,  autonomy,  of  course,  is 
going  to  be  an  is.sue  on  control.  I think  the  proposal  to  have  it  a separate 
agency  Avithin  HEW  is  an  appropriate  one.  The  success  or  failure  of 
that,  hoAvever,  Avill  be  more  a result  of  the  personalities  and  imple- 
mentations of  the  legislation  rather  than  the  theoretical  placement  of 
the  agency. 

One  of  the  problems  in  NIE  that  they  Avill  have,  Avhich  is  much  more 
severe  than  in  NSF,  is  the  fact  that  eveiyoiie  in  the  public  is  an  ex- 
pert on  education,  Avhereas  in  NSF,  NSF  could  do  all  sorts  of  things 
and  general  public  lias  no  notion  of  how’^  to  respond  to  it. 

In  the  National  In.stitute  of  Education,  everyone  is  an  expert  and 
GA^eryone  Avill  i*espoiul.  SoinehoAv  I think  Ave  haA^e  to  find  a Avay  to 
isolate  NIE  sufficiently  from  day-to-day  responses  of  people  so  that 
Ave  can  get  some  assurance  of  long  range  continuity,  get  some  a.ssuraiice 
that  diA^’erse  programs  can  be  funded  and  tliat  Ave’doirt  create  the  kind 
of  commission  mechanism  that  reduces  everything  to  the  loAvest  com- 
mon denominator. 

Any  time  you  got  a battle  of  aucaa^s  that  have  to  gain  conseirsus,  you 
get  the  loAvest  common  denominator. 

I AA^onld  rather  sec  diyer.se  alternatives  simnltaneonsly  iiwested  so 
that  unpopular  AueAvpoints  could  be  encouraged.  iMoiiey  is  not  the 
prime  problem  in  educat  ion.  I think  vision  is  the  problem. 

One  of  the  major  efl'orfs  of  N^E  A^'ould  lie  to  uiATStigate  ways  in 
\yliich  major  i-esources  can  bo  reoriented  Avithiii  the  ediicationa]  estab- 
lishment. That  progi'ammatic  evaluation  must  be  ;4.  major  thrust. 

^ Someone  ought  to  be  looking  at  development  of  real  time  evalua- 
tion procedures  so  Ave  can  make  some  decisions  aboiit  education  in 
the  context  of  educational  experiment.  I think  it  is  the  classical  experi- 
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mental  desigiis  tliat  don't  work  wliere  everything  lias  to  sit  still  until 
yon  evaluate  it  and  then  you  make  a decision. 

There  is  a dilFei’cnce  in  sti’utegy  between  conclusion  oriented  re- 
search, and  decision  oriented  i’e.searcli  where  you  have  to  be  mounting 
a venture  in  the  absence  of  evidence. 

Eight  now  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  status  quo  in  education  con- 
tinues is  the  fact  that  a dilferent  level  of  evidence  is  reciuired  to  change 
an  educational  venture  than  is  required  to  sustain  it. 

In  other  words,  we  don’t  have  any  evidence  at  all  in  terms  of  the 
way  in  which  education  is  proceeding  over  the  last  hundred  years  -or 
what  the  effects  are,  but  any  time  you  propose  to  chang’e  it,  someoiio 
says  show  me  the  evidence,  and  I say  I am  willing  to  produce  evidence 
as  an  educational  innovator,  in  the  same  amount  that  yon  can  produce 
evidence  to  sustain  what  is  now  being  done. 

Ii‘i  other  words,  I think  that  is  a fair  question  because  otherwise  the 
educational  innovator  must  produce  evidence  both  for  innovation  and 
for  status  quo. 

I would  like  tc  propose  that  perhaps  we  need  a national  system  of 
alternative  public  schools  locally  controlled,  exempt  from  all  regu- 
lation except  antidiscrimination  legislation,  operated  on  the  principle 
of  yolunteerism,  Kich  kids  have  always  had  an  alternative  in  our 
society.  They  could  go  to  the  private  sciiools.  I can  see  no  reason  why 
average  kids  and  poor  kids  should  not  also  have  an  alternative,  in 
other  words,  not  requiring  them  to  attend  a school  that  is  divergent 
in  its  educational  philosophy  but  allowing  them  to  have  option  of  at- 
tending such  a divergent  school  if  they  wish. 

Present  school  facilities  could  be  reoriented  for  this  concept.  At- 
tendance lines  could  be  redrawn  so  attendance  could  be  on  a voluntary 
basis  but  the  school  would  continue  to  serve  the  same  clientele  it  now 
serves. 

Perhaps  different  ages  of  children  could  be  involved.  Take  ele- 
mentary schoolchildren  so  it  could  be  a cross  generational  program 
and  schools  might  be  a solution  to  the  generation  gap  rather  than  pait 
of  the  pi-oblein  with  the  generation  gap. 

Right  now,  I think  probably  the  pi-oblem  of  generation  gap  is 
exacerbated,  by  locking  them  away  in  an  age  group. 

We  need  to  find  ways  perhaps  through  alternative  school  mechanism 
to  bring  the  community  into  the  school  during  the  day,  have  different 
courses  available,  having  students  out  in  the  crafts  laboratories  of  the 
community  visiting  public  agencies,  and  so  forth. 

I think  the  National  Institute  of  Education  could  develop  a value  of 
strategies  for  such  programs  in  schools  and  could  actually  perhaps 
run  more  schools  designed  to  highlight  educational  and  evaluational 
alternatives. 

‘There  are  many  other  things  I could  say.  I would  only  like  to  say  that 
one  of  the  problems  in  education  is  that  our  vision  is  distorted  by  our 
experience  with  the  ])ast  and  new  technologies  are  now  available. 

Now  options  am  available  but  we  have  not  begun  to  look  at  them. 
One  of  our  problems  is  that  all  of  our  educational  leaders  have 
been  trained  in  schools  in  a simpler  society  and  it  makes  it  very  diffi- 
cult fol*  us  to  throw  off  our  biases  and  prejudices  and  indeed  find  a way 
to  go  forward. 
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As  soma  have  sn^jrested.  one  of  Mie  niaiii  purposes  of  education 
in  tlie  f utilise  will  be  not  to  teach  kids  things,  hut  to  teach  theiii  to  forget 
things  so  they  will  he  ludiampered  by  bouudai’ies  of  experiences. 

^fr.  BianiorAs.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Allen. 

Mr.  Beid.  would  yon  like  to  ask  a question? 

Mr.  Rkii).  Thank  jVm  very  much. 

Tliank  you.  Dean  Allen.  I think  you  have  touclied  on  a number  of 
the  very  provocative  thoughts  that  are  precisely  what  is  relevant  liere. 

Yon  have  talked  about  the  need  of  vision,  not  money.  You  have 
asked  vrliat  is  truth  and  pointed  oat  tliat  many  students  do  not  find 
values  or  classroom  experience  compatible  with  experience  tliey  have 
outside  of  liome. 

There  is  almost  a total  lack  of  i*(*spoct  in  the  classroom  ii\  sonic  cases. 
Oui’ system  frequently  is  monolithic. 

You  havesiiggosted  various  raugesof  alternatives,  alternative scliool 
programs  and  the  like.  Could  I ask  you  just  to  speculate  for  a moment 
on  the  word  ‘S-ision,**  the  kind  of  new  exjiei'iences  that  might  have 
meaning,  that  niiglit  liave  elfoctivcnoss,  that  would  deal  with  the  real 
world  and  not  a woidd  that  people  don't  recognize  any  more. 

I do  think  we  tend  to  liavc  fairly  stiaictured  researcli.  I suspect  that 
time  is  veiy  slioif  . It  does  ]iot  mean  that  you  apply  a national  pro- 
gram that  you  don’t  know  anything  about,  but  neither  does  it  suggest 
that  we  continue  to  go  as  we  ai*c  going. 

If  you  would  touclroii  the  word  “vi.sioir’  the  kind  of  thing  that 
ought  to  be  tonched  on,  it  would  be  helpful. 

What  would  yon  suggest? 

Di*.  Aixun".  ihi’st  of  all  yon  take  the  area  of  values.  Eight  iiow  a 
teaelier  is  expected  to  be  objective.  I would  rather  use  the  tenn  neuter. 
A teacher  is  supposed  to  be  dispassionate  in  tlie  way  lie  views  the 
world.  Tills  is  not  a real  woidd. 

I would  rather  sec  a school  that  was  constiuicted  on  the  jii’einise  that 
a variety  of  points  of  view  were  repi*osented  within  the  school.  In  fact, 
the  scliool  curriculum  slionld  encompass  all  tliat  is  legal  and  sanctioned 
in  society  in  its  full  diversity,  inehiding  religious  jioiiits  of  view,  po- 
litical points  of  view,  various  issues  and  points  of  view  on  morality. 

Then  jmreiits  and  their  children  should  have  the  option  as  to  which 
of  tliese  broad  range  of  experiences  they  participate  in.  I think  that 
this  is  more  in  keeping  with  what  I would  see  the  plui'alisni  of  our  so- 
ciety than  tlie  present  abstraction  wliieli  is  unrealistic. 

I think  unfortunately  by  default  we  teach  agnosticism  in  the  school 
because  religion  can’t  be  tauglit  until  scliool — we  can’t  agree  on  any 
partisan  version  for  school. 

Therefore  no  religion  is  taught  in  school,  agnosticism  is  a default 
position.  * 

In  the  same  way  it  is  nnlikely  we  arc  going  to  get  agreement  on  aiij' 
of  tlie  major  value  areas  in  the  near  future. 

I think  that  is  no  reason  to  voevaluate  ns  out  of  cniTicnhun.  I think 
all  legal  sanctioned  values  in  this  society  ought  to  luive  a place  in  the 
curriculum  and  we  ought  to  have  a way  to  have  students  gain  access 
to  that  selectivity. 

That  is  one  aspect.  Another  kind  of  visioii  would  he  the  vision  of 
wliat  ediicutioii  would  be  like  if  wc  changed  some  of  the  basic  assump- 
tions. For  example,  you  liave  to  go  to  school  to  learn. 
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I could  see  very  easily,  in  feet,  my  professional  judgment  would  be 
that  by  the  3'ear  *2000,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  might  be  elec- 
tive subjects  in  the  school  because  there  will  be  so  many  other  places 
where,  you  could  learn  those  via  television  and  via  other  kinds  of  non- 
school  'experiences  that  only  those  students  for  whom  that  has  not 
l)eeii  taken  satisfaetory  elsewhere  would  have  to  deal  with  them  in 
school. 

However,  the  required  curriculmn  in  the  school  would  have  more 
to  do  with  quality  of  iiuniaii  life,  with  inaivs  relation  to  luaii.  Schools 
have  been  preoccupie.d  with  nmifs  relation  to  things. 

Now  I think  we  need  to  shift  more  to  emphasis  on  human  relations 
and  man\s  relation  to  man  and  the  quality  of  life  and  the  quality  of 
environment  and  to  help  men  gain  perspective. 

That  would  be  a i*eal  flip-flop  in  terms  of  the  basic  assumption  we 
now  make  about  curricnlmn  and.stalling. 

Afr.  Kku).  On  that,  if  I may  interject  a question,  we  never  learn 
from  history  and  like  President  Kennedy,  we  are  freciueiitly  in  a j)osi- 
tion  of  repeating  the  same  (‘i*ror  time  and  time  again.  ^Vliat  is  it  in  onr 
teaching  that  neitlier  rccogniy.es  truth  nor  pa.st  experience? 

Why  are  we  condemned  to  repeat  the  same  ini.stalce.s  over  and  over? 

I)i‘. ’Ai.nKX.  Education  lii.storically  for  good  reason  has  been  j)re- 
occupied  with  information  retrieval.  The  pre.sumption  is  tlmt  you 
have  to  have  ft  basic  factual  level  of  information  before  you  can  do 
anything. 

)^ut  yet  if  you  look  at  it,  this  produces  .some  real  anomalies.  Foi*  ex- 
ainple/l  won't  a.slc  this  august  body  to  name  the  capital  of  North  and 
♦South  Dakota,  or  the  capital  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

But  in  this  room  I bet  one  out  of  four  Jieople  cairt  do  that.  Yet  you 
eaift  even  get  out  of  fifth  grade  unless  you  know  that. 

Now,  the  question  is,  is  it  stupid  that  we  don't  know  it  or  is  it  .stupid 
to  teach  fifth  graders  that?  I once  asked  a fifth  grade  teacher,  ‘‘What 
is  it  that  you  really  want  kids  to  know  ?*’ 

She  .said,  “I  want  them  to  be  able  to  operate  an  atla.s”  and"  that 
finally  boiled  down  to  the  fact  it  they  could  use  an  atlas  that  was  proh* 
ably  an  educated  functional  level. 

So  I ,suggest8d  she  allow  kids  to  use  the  atlas  the  next  time  she  gave 
the  test.  She  said,  “No.  I could  not  do  that.*’ 

I said,  “Why  not?*'  She  said,  “Bccan.se  they  would  all  get  it  viglit.*- 
The  assum))tion  is  for  someone  to  succeed,  .someone  1ms  to  lose.  So  long 
as  we  establish  aii  odiieational  .system  that  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  is  not  doing  his  job  until  someone  falls  over  the  edge,  we  are 
going  to  be  caught  in  the  .same  morass. 

Factual  information  is  going  t(\ become  increa.singly  less  important. 
Processes  and  the  way  to  use  information  and  synthesiye  it  and  deal 
with  it  and  speculate  about  it  are  going  to  become  more  iuiportant. 

That  is  going  to  require  a different  kind  of  .school,  a different  kind 
of  teacher,  a kind  of  interi)lmse  between  school  and  society.  You  could, 
of  course,  for  example,  prohibit  a school  from  requiring  more  than 
one-third  of  the  curriculuni  and  have  other  two-thirds  depending  on 
who  is  there  and  events  of  the  world  so  tlie  teachers  and  students  could 
in  fact  become  learnens  together. 

You  could  get  rid  of  the  notion  tlmt  teachei*s  have  to  know  every- 
thing, that  you  can  give  a little  more  credibility  that  we  are  trying  to 
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teach  kicls  to  be  critical  thinkers  and  evaluate  tlie  likelihood  of  Avhat 
they  are  hearing.  If  those  are  the  kind  of  assumptions  NIE  starts 
dealing  with,  then  I think  it  can  be  a successful  and  viable  operation  in 
terms  of  helping  education  go  a step  forward. 

Otherwise  it  is  just  the  frosting  on  the  cake.  There  has  to  be  really 
basic  reorientation  of  the  educational  philosophy  of  this  coiintry.  I 
think  it  is  too  bad  that  right  now  schools  have  lost  credibility  in  society 
and  educators  say  the  reason  we  are  not  doing  a good  job  is  because  we 
neecy  more  money. 

I Ijrant  we  may  need  more  money  but  I really  don’t  trust  us  »as’educa- 
tors  to  spend  it  well  if  v/e  have  it.  I look  at  free  schools  and  they  Jmve 
budgets  less  than  the  public  school  budgets. 

So  I think  what  is  called  for  is  somehow  to  find  two  things.  One, 
to  create  a symbol  or  set  of  symbols  thtat  can  give  people  some  hope 
about  education  and  to  create  the  notion  tlifit  education  can  become 
the  vehicle  of  upward  mobility  much  like  the  Horatio  Alger  stories  of 
50  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  to  then  create  the  regulatory  mechanisms 
which  will  encourage  experimentation.  Right  now  witllin  the  educa- 
tional establishment  all  of  the  rewards  are  for  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  Anytime  you  move  slightly  off  center,  you  are  shot  at. 

Right  now  as  dean  of  education  at  the  IJniversity  of  Massachusetts, 
if  I run  a standard  operation,  nobody  minds.  Anytime  I move  a little 
bit  away  from  that  and  try  and  involve  students  more  in  the  govern- 
anco  of  the  school,  I am  susce)>tible  to  critici.sms  from  all  sides. 

I think  there  are  wa)^s  to  develop  regulatory  mechanisms  or  create 
experimental  options  to  encourage  experimentation  rather  than  damp- 
en it. 

One  is  to  avoid  the  need  of  consensus  so  those  people  who  want  to 
experiment  with  something,  and  those  who  wish  to  associate  themselves 
in  exi^eriinentation,  have  the  right  to  do  so.  I think  tliat  is  within  the 
American  tradition  that  we  have  the  right  to  make  mistakes,  that  we 
have  the  right  to  individual  alteinatives. 

Mr.  Reid.  Thank  you,  Dean  Allen. 

Mr.  Bradejias.  ]\Ir.  Pe)"ser. 

Mr.  Peyser.  Your  testimony.  Dean  Allen,  does  excite  me  in  many 
positive  ways  and  in  some  ways  that  would  be  negative  ways,  such  as 
the  alternatives  that  we  are  tallcing  about.  I think  one  of  the  real  prob- 
lems, and  I don’t  know  how  educators  are  going  to  do  this,  but  I think 
it  is  a jiroblem,  that  a lot  of  these  things  come  down  to  the  public  and 
local  school  boards  and  the  communities  that  are  involved  and  whtn 
you  have  meetings  at  local  levels,  and  I think  this  is  true  in  many  com- 
munities, when  wo  have  educatoi^s  who  are  visiting,  whether  it  is  a PT^A 
meeting  or  a board  meeting  and  speaking  to  flio  public,  inevitably 
when  they  I'cach  the  point  of  kind  of  things  they  are  talking  about  as 
a change,  they  have  a policy  of  referring  to  repoits  and  studies  which 
the  public  does  not  have  the  slightest  idea,  and  when  this  kind  of  a 
quotation  comes  out  from  the  educator,  the  public  nods  their  head  and 
they  don’t  Imow  what  the  study  is  and  the  whole  thrust  of  what  is  try- 
ing to  be  established  is  lost. 

I am  veiy  hopeful  that  in  the  NIE,  which  I very  much  support  the 
concept  of  this  type  of  organization,  educators  are  going  to  be  able  to 
talk  to  the  public  on  it,  because  that  is  who  the  public  is  going  to  want 
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to  licjir  from,  is  goiii^r  to  l)u  iible  as  a ^roiip  and  tlie  inossag^  is  going 
to  liiive  to  conic  tliron;^li  from  ])eople  like  yourself  to  educators,  that 
tliey  liave  got.  to  talk  in  terms  that  are  nndei*standahle  to  the  ])ublic 
and  relate  to  the  public  because  educators  I think,  and  I don't  Avant  to 
classify  all  in  this  ca))acity,  liave  the  same  kind  of  tendencies  of  \mt 
ting  people  in  boxes  as  you  are  speaking,  even  those  who  are  trying  to 
bring  about  the  change. 

I really’  made  a statement,  but  the  hope  is  that  there  is  a way  of  the 
educational  society  talking  to  itself  suniciently  to  know  how  to  talk  to 
the  ])ublic  and  maybe  yon  can  give  me  some  thoiiglits. 

Is  this  type  of  thing  a feasible  hope  tliat  we  can  gain  in  tlie  future 
and  if  XIE  comes  in,  that  this  kind  of  information  will  reach  the  pub- 
lic in  a right  way? 

Dr.  Alukx.  1 hope  it  will.  Heie  we  are  really  dealing  in  symbols. 
I think  for  XIE  to  succeed,  it  is  going  to  have  to  have  a balance  of 
.short-range  and  long-range  programs.  There  are  a lot  of  issues  that  are 
long-range  reserve  issues  that  will  take  20  or  30  years  to  find  out. 

If  that  is  all  XIE  does  it  will  never  make  it.  There  are  other  kinds  of 
things  where  we  can  get  immediate  payofi'. 

Simple  things  like  reoriented  vocational  o]j))ortnnities,  for  exujnplc. 
'J'o  allow  immediately  the  establishment  of  some  alternatives,  and  if 
you  will,  to  mandate  the  need  to  evaluate  those  alternatives  in  real 
time.s,  so  yon  get  the  benefit  of  establi.shing  something  new  at  the  same 
time  as  you  get  benefit  then  of  evaluating  what  is  going  on. 

To  do  this  I think  we  may  have  to  change  com])lctely  the  notion  of 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  hinds  neeessary  for  evaluation.  In  a ])U])er 
a))])ended  to  my  testimony,  I suggest  that  we  may  need  evaluation  and 
funds  that  equal  or  surpass  the  jn’ogram  funds. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  trying  to  evaluate  something  in  real  time, 
that  is  a tii.sk  and  a half.  IVe  have  technology  now  that  suggests  that  we 
might  be  able  to  do  this  in  terms  of  coini^iiter  retrieval  of  data  and  .so 
forth. 

But  it  may  be  an  enormous  elTort.  I would  like  to  see  .some  exciting 
alternatives  developed  that  would  be  symbolic  in  terms  of  being  highly 
visible,  very  exciting,  give  pcojile  liojie  in  a way  that  they  have  not 
had  hope  befoie,  and  then  tie  to  those  an  evaluative  effort  that  would 
be  of  equal  magnitude  or  larger  magnitude  .so  you  start  getting  evalua- 
tive evidence  at  the  same  time  yon  are  implementing  the  ))rograin 
rather  than  waiting  until  the  program  is  at  an  end  and  then  evaluate  it. 

I think  that  is  an  extremely  important  kind  of  strategy. 

The  other  thing  is  that  we  fool  each  other  about  the  fact  that  yon 
can't  change  education  because  they  wonT  let  yon  and  wlu*re  you  say 
‘‘they/’  fill  in  the  blank  anyone  yon  want. 

T(»achers  say  that  they  can’t  do  it  because  administrators  won't  let 
them  or  the  ])ublic  won't  let  them  or  PTA  or  Congreas  won't  let  them. 
One  of  the  worst  things  yon  could  do  to  an  educator  is  take  away  all  of 
his  excuses  hecaii.se  T am  not  sure  he  could  ])rodiice  on  anything  at  that 
moment. 

I am  not  being  pejorative  of  colleagues  in  education  because  T think 
that  is  also  true  of  myself.  The  point  being  that  somehow,  again  I come 
Imek  to  the  word  alternatives  and  experiments,  tliere  is  an  image  that 
the  public  woivt  let  yon  ox])crinient  with  kids. 
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Tlic  standard  tiling.  You  can't  experiment  with  kids.  They  are  too 
poor.  You  can  experiment  witli  do^  but  not  kids.  Tlie  best  answer 
to  tliat  conics  from  my  good  friend  Madeline  Hunter  at  UCLA  wlien 
she  says  before  she  was  director  of  lahoratoi’y  school  at  UCLA  she 
was  a rat  psychologist. 

She  said,  “When  yon  say  that  I cannot  experhnent  Avitli  kids,  I 
resent  that  as  a rat  psychologist  but  when  I experiment  with  rats,  niv 
rats  are  very  well  taken  care  of.” 

When  you  experiment  with  kids  you  provide  more  resources,  yon 
monitor  carefully,  and  yon  take  obligation  for  something  when  it  goes 
wrong,  kids  who  are  experimented  with  are  lucky  kids.  Yon  look  at 
some  of  the  experiments  we  have  in  education,  Parkway  pi-oject  in 
Philadelpliia  or  Metro  project  in  Chicago  or  any  of  the  alternative 
' school  notions,  and  they  are  oversubscribed. 

Hundreds  or  thousands  of  children  apply  to  get  into  a Parkway 
■ school  where  they  don't  have  the  foggiest  notion  of  what  it  is  going 

to  be  like. 

It  is  only  the  hope  it  is  something  different  from  what  now  goes  on. 
If  yon  take  that  and  put  it  in  perspective,  the  conservatism  with  which 
we  go  about  education  refonn  is  unwarranted. 

I don't  want  to  mandate  that  we  have  to  throw  cverytliiug  out  in 
; education  because  I would  not  be  able  to  get  away  with  it.  If  I could  I 

; would  like  to  because  we  could  not  niake  it  much  worse.^ 

) Instead  we  could  invent  mechanisms  where  a certain  percentage  of 

students  could  be  shifted  over  to  experimental  programs  with  an 
option  that  every  year  or  two  a larger  percentage  could  be  added  until 
j we  gain  equilibrium  between  demands  for  option  and  Ihe  options 

: which  exist. 

; I think  you  get  two  benefits.  One  would  be  benefits  of  options  them- 

> selves  in  letting  people  out  from  under  a system  that  they  don't 

respect. 

i I think  that  is  a veiy  important  benefit.  Even  more  important,  once 

you  create  competition  within  educational  scenes  that  is  going  to 
{ "shape  lip  the  establishment  because  right  now  there  is  no  mechanism 

i whereby  anyone  gains  any  msiiectable  accountability. 

\ That  is  a big  word  in  education  these  days.  It  is  hard  to  understand 

I what  it  means.  I am  afraid  if  it  means  performance  that  we  may  put 

i undue  focus  on  those  objectives  which  are  easily  measurable  rather 

j than  some  of  the  other  things  that  may  be  more  important  in  my 

i judgment. 

I I tliink  we  have  to  find  new  mechanisms  for  accountability.  One  of 

i the  best  mechnnsims  is  to  have  alternative  prograni.s  coexi.st  whore  die 

j marketplace  becomes  the  evaluative  mechanism  of  accountability. 

\ ]\Ir.  Peyser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnaii. 

I Mr.  Brauemas.  Dean  Allen,  I have  been  very  impressed  b}^  your  re- 

I isponso  to  tlie  questions  of  both  Mr.  Ileid  and  Mr.  Peyser,  aiicl  I will 

j jnst  put  one  related  question  to  you.  As  I understand  It,  yon  make  the 

; case  that  we  must  give  much  more  attimtion  in  tlie  kind  of  edneatioiia] 

I research  that  we  undertake,  to  its  im])leinentation  and  dissemination, 

\ both  for  substantive  reasons,  and  I press  a step  further,  to  the  question 

i that  I put  to  Dr.  Bailey,  namely,  the  importance  of  persuading  prac- 

( ticing  politicians  like  us  that  it  is  worthwhile.  I say  this  because  if  we 

\ don't  see  any  change  coming  out  of  research,  even  though  we  ma)^  be 
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iuipressed  by  tlie  observation  j’ou  just  made  that  anything  is  better 
than  what  is,  tliat  is  not  always  a persuasive  argument  in  this  kind 
of  institution. 

You  may  be  able  to  make  that  case  logically  but  not  necessarily  be 
able  to  do  so  politically. 

Having  said  that,  I would  ask  you  to  comment  on  two  or  three  points. 
You  decned  imiversity-based  research  but  you  were  decrying  univer- 
sity-based research  not  because  it  was  based  in  universities  but  be- 
cause it  was  not  related  to  the  real  world  out  there.  Wliat  about  the 
problem  of  which  Mr.  Reid  spoke  at  one  point  in  his  questions  the 
problem  of  basic  research  into  the  learning  process?  You  did  not 
touch  on  that  very  much. 

Third,  what  further  comments  can  you  give  us  on  possible  relation- 
ships in  the  research  field  between  the  universities  and  the  schools? 
How  can  we  get  university  people  like  yourself  into  more  direct  con- 
crete dialog  and  coexistence  and  interchange  with  a given  school 
system  ? 

Dr.  Allex.  If  I may  take  the  last  one  first,^  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  in  education  today  is  inscrvice  teacher  education. 

I think  that  inservico  teacher  education  is  a real  scandal.  You  bring 
teachers  back  once  a year  and  j’ou  inseiwice  them,  or  -l:M0  on  Thui\s- 
day  afternoon  they  go  into  an  inservice  kind  of  mechanism. 

Now  if  it  is  true  that  schools  need  to  be  radically  changed,  then  the 
teachers  have  to  find  some  legitimacy  in  terms  of  the  Avay  in  which 
they  can  participate  in  the  change.  ^Ve  cank  write  off  a Avliole  genera- 
tion of  teachers.  Here  is  wliern  tlic  university  has  to  stop  defining  the 
basis  of  inserviee  education  or  the  basis  of  education  in  some  theoreti- 
cal model,  and  has  to  come  and  relate  not  only  to  Avhat  is  there  because 
hopefully  we  are  trying  to  change  Avhat  is  there,  but  to  relate  to  how 
you  get  to  there  from  here. 

In  other  words,  to  join  partners  with  the  schools  in  mounting  pro- 
grams of  school  reform.  One  model,  for  example,  that  Ave  are  attempt- 
ing to  inaugurate  at  the  University  of  Massaenusetts  is  where  we  may 
find  a series  of  school  districts  that  would  be  willing  to  embark  on  a 3- 
> year  program  Avith  the  uni  versity. 

The  first  year,  the  uni\^ersity  and  school  district  jointly  explores 
Avays  in  Avhich  tlie  program  Avould  change  substantially.  The  second 
year  the  uniA^ersity  and  school  Avould  Avork  jointly  to  develop  the  logis- 
tic support  and  ability  to  implement  such  programs. 

And  the  third  year  the  university  sticks  around  to  take  some  respon- 
sibility to  implement  the  program  of  reform.  In  the  process  of  that  3- 
year  period  study,  you  could  base  your  inservice  teacher  education 
and  your  preserAice  teacher  education  out  in  the  schools. 

So  this  AA’ould  be  another  way  of  building  a bridge  betAveen  the  uni- 
vei-sity  and  school  district.  It  A^ery  Avell  be  that  you  A\-ould  bring 
disciplinary  scholars  into  the  scliools.  Here  one  of  the  problems  is 
not  the  lack  of  Avillingness  of  schools  to  listen  to  disciplinar}^  scliolam 
but  there  are  no  brownie  points  for  disciplinary  scholais  to  do  that. 

Their  points  are  for  research  and  education.  To  get  them  inAmh^ed 
in  programs  of  practical  educational  refonn  at  oflier  leA^els  is  just 
outside  the  purview  of  current  university  practice.  If  you  are  going  to 
really  take  seriously  the  development  of  new  relationships  between 
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miiversiti(*s  and  sdiools,  you  luive  to  ivcUditie  tlio  award  systems  in 
tlio  uiiivcu’sitirs  and  in  tho  scliools. 

Ono  of  tlic  tliin^^s  tliat  lias  to  conic  in  licrc  is  the  fact,  tliat-  wc  liavo  to 
iind  a way,  and  tliis  is  one  of  m3"  standard  cliivaroes,  for  ditferentiated 
stalling.  Until  we  have  olcnicntaiw  and  sccondarv  tcachors  who  arc  as 
highly  paid  and  with  as  iiiucli  rcs])onsibility  as  university  professors, 
we  are  never  going  to  bo  able  to  bridge  the  hiatus  betwecMi  university 
and  eleiiuMitarv  and  secondary  school  level. 

That-  iiieaiisyou  have  to  break  the  back  of  the  salary  level.  You  have 
to  have  the  potential  for  some  teachers  al.  the  40  or  50  thousand  dollar 
kn’el.  If  3'ou  handle  eleinentaiy  and  secondary  level  that  had  profes- 
sional status  of  university  scholars  and  legitiiiiatcly  for  that  status, 
then  you  could  get  them  involved  in  uuivei'siU-  jirograiiis  and  you 
start  breaking  down  the  stream  of  watertight  coni])artiuents  between 
the  diirerent  levels  of  education. 

I think  this  would  also  encourage  iiiore  coniniunity  involveineiit 
and  the  comiiniiiity  might  begin  service  as  a bridge  behvecu  univer- 
sities and  schools. 

In  terms  of  the  idea  of  univei*sity  based  research,  I think  one  of 
the  real  problems  in  American  education  is  that  no  one  has  lignred 
out  how  universit}"  based  research  is  to  be  funded.  The  States  are  un- 
willing to  take  basic  funding  responsibility  for  graduate  education. 

I know  in  the  School  of  Education  at  the  Univei'sity  of  Massa- 
chusetts, $2  out  of  every  $3  I S])end  am  not  State  dollai*s.  Thej"  are 
foundation  and  Federal  dollars  rather  than  State  clonal's. 

The  primary  burden  of  graduate  researcdi  comes  institutionally. 
Tins  means  it  becomes  a soft  money  operation  subsequent  to  the  va- 
garies of  iirogranis  being  developed  or  killed. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  universities  are  in  the  diflicultj*  they  are 
in  now  is  that  all  of  a sudden  3-011  have  withdrawal  of  substantial  ]7ro- 
grains  simnltaneoiisly  without  other  ju’ogi'ams  being  develoj^ed  to 
take  n\)  the  slack. 

So  I think  that  fii*st  of  all  we  have  to  (ind  the  mechanism  to  |)ut 
graduate  education  and  research  in  the  uuivei'sity  and  on  a much  more 
rcgulari/.ed  basis. 

Then  I think  iu  exchange  for  that,  because  the  funding  inechaiiism 
is  one  of  the  major  mecihaiiisms  to  command  program  change,  in  ex- 
change for  that  I think  that  we  ought  to  reorient  the  programs  of 
university  research  so  that  instead  of  being  exclusivel3"  oriented  to  dis- 
ciplines, they  become  oriented  to  the  problcmis  of  society. 

Ill  other  words  that  sociologists,  anthropologists  and  ps3"chologists 
will  become  members  of  a national  faculty. 

At  the  institutional  level  we  should  have  iiislitutos  on  man  and  en- 
vironment and  other  ])roblematic  problems  in  society.  If  that  haj)- 
2^0118,  then  you  have  a way  to  compel  scholars  to  devote  major  parts 
of  their  energies  to  universit}"  based  researcdi  that  has  more  iimnediate 
pay  off  in  society. 

The  trade  off  for  that  would  be  li02)efully  the  ability  of  those 
scholars  to  have  a portion  of  their  resources  available  for  basic  dis- 
ciidinary  research.  In  other  words,  I am  willing  to  su]^2^oi‘f  ^ faculty 
member  at  the  university  for  about  one-third  of  his  time  to  do  aii}"- 
thing  that  he  ])leases  as  a scholar. 

I tjiink  I should  have  responsibility  to  provide  liim  the  funds  for 
that  ill  exchange  for  which,  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  he  should 
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do  tho  bidding  of  the  institution  and  bidding  ol*  the  clientele  of  tlie 
iiiiiversity  of  which  he  is  a part. 

Wo  liave  not  tended  to  lind  ways  to  create  that  kind  of  a balance.  I 
think  it.  is  the  same  issue  the  second  question  you  ask,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
ill  terms  of  basic  ro.search.  I think  we  will  g(;t  the  .snpjiort  of  the  coiii- 
nniiiity  for  basic  r(*.seairh  and  tlieii’  tolerance  for  basic  research  ami 
patience  for  that  if  we  also  mount  eonconiiiiitaiit  programs  of  research 
elforts  which  have  more  iiniiiediate  jiayblVs  and  create  more  iiiiinediatc 
symbols. 

What  we  desperately  need  in  education  is  the  equivalent  of  the  sym- 
bol of  the  moon  shot,  soiiietbiiig  we  can  focus  all  of  oiir  attention  on 
that  becomes  iiniiiediatel^-  obvious  both  what  the  goal  is  and  how  the 
tilings  we  are  doing  relate  to  that  goal. 

As  a hy[)roduct  we  will  Mien  gain  the  leeway  and  acceptability  and 
political  reality  to  mount  programs  of  basic  researcJi  wJiich  will  jiro- 
vide  the  matrix  for  tlie  next  generation  of  implementation. 

M r.  IhuDE^r.As.  TJiank  yon  very  much,  Dean  Allen.  I know  we  can  sit 
hero  for  several  more  hours  talking  to  you  and  Dr.  Oettinger  and  Dr. 
Ihiiley,  but  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  that  amount  of  time.  I hope, 
however,  with  respect  to  our  other  witnesses,  you  will  allow  our  sub- 
coiiniiittee  to  call  on  you  later  on  for  continued  advice  and  counsel. 

You  have  been  helpful  to  us  this  morning.  Tlie  siibcoinmiltee  is 
adjourned. 

(WJiereu])on,  at  ] 1 :50  a.in.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  subject  to 
call  of  the  Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  17,  1971 

House  of  Refuesextatives, 

Select  SuiicomrixTEE  ox  Educatiox^ 

OF  THE  Cosnnrm:  ox  Educatiox  axd  Labor, 

Washington^  D.G. 

Tlie  Select  Snbcoininittee  on  Education  met,  pui*snaut  to  call,  at 
2:10  p.m.,  in  room  2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Buildinfr,  Hon.  John 
Brademas  (chairman  of  the  select  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Pi’esent ; Representatives  Brademas,  Reid,  Bell,  ikndgrebe,  Hansen, 
Peyser,  Sdieuer,  and  Gmsso. 

Staff:  Jack  Duncan,  counsel,  David  Lloj^d- Jones,  staff,  Martin 
LaVor,  minority  legislative  associate,  Gladys  Walker,  clerk,  Chris- 
tina Orth,  assistant  clerk. 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  We  are  meet- 
ing this  afternoon  to  hear  testimonj"  of  several  distinguished  admin- 
istraition  officials,  the  distinguished  Secretarj^  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Wei  fare,  Mr.  Richardson ; and  his  distinguished  colleagues,  Sidney 
Marland,  IT.S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  HEW  for  Development,  John  Ottina ; and  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Education  Legislation,  Christo]Dher  T.  Cross. 

These  gentlemen  have  come  to  testify  todaj^  on  legislation  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  highest  impoitance  for  the  future  of  American 
education,  legislation  designed  to  implement  President  Nixon’s  jn’o- 
posal  to  create  a National  Institute  of  Education.  As  the  President 
said  in  his  speech  on  educational  reform  of  March  3, 1970,  the  NIE  is 
intended  as  an  organization  to  serve  as  a focal  jmint  both  for  carrying 
out  and  for  supporting  research,  demonstration,  development,  and 
innovation  in  American  education. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  that  address.  “As  a first  step  toward 
rfjform  Ave  need  a coherent  approach  towards  research  and  experimen- 
tation.” 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  I think  I don’t  misstate  the  views  of  the 
other  menibers  of  this  subcommittee,  the  proposal  of  President  Nixon 
to  establish  a National  Institute  of  Education  is  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  constructive  initiatives  in  the  field  of  education  that 
I nmst  say  I as  a member  of  this  committee  for  12  j^ears,  have  heard 
voiced  by  an  American  President. 

I for  one  want  to  commend  the  President  on  this  initiative.  Indeed, 
SfMiie  of  us  on  this  subcommittee  today  may  be  stronger  suijporter.s  of 
his  proposal  than  he  is.  This  is  why  the  subcommittee  has  been  holding 
hearings,  inviting  a numlier  of  experts  in  education  and  in  the  field  of 
educational  research  and  development  and  innovations  and  why  wo  are 
considering  this  proposal  in  such  dejith. 
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T1u3  Chair  just  wants  to  make  two  or  three  other  quick  observations 
before  inviting  the  Secretary  to  testify.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  arc 
several  conditions  that  are  very  important  if  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  is  to  be  more  than  cosmetics,  if  it  is  really  to  make  a serious 
and  substantive  impact  for  change  and  iinproveinent  in  education  in 
ourcountiy. 

Fir.sl,  1 think  it  would  be  most  foolish  if  we  were  to  underfund  the 
National  Institute  of  Education.  Time  after  time  nieinlmrs  of  our 
(•ommittee  have  been  told  of  the  di.saiipointmenis  with  the  llegional 
Education  Lalniratories  and  that  disappointment  has  largely  been  at> 
tril)uUnl  to  the  inadequate  nature  of  tlieir  funding. 

1 would  hope  very  much  that  the  administration  Avill,  hy  the  money 
that  it  recoinmend.s  for  the  programs  to  he  cari’ied  out  under  the  NIE, 
make  clear  that  it  is  serious  about  the  NIE. 

Having  spent  the  last  .several  days  traveling  around  nnivcr.sities  in 
the  jMidwest  wheie  I heard  much  hope  for  the  NIE  voiced  by  educa- 
tors, I make  this  ])oint  even  more  strongly. 

Second,  I would  hope  that  those  who  are  re.s])onsihlc  for  admini.s- 
tering  the  NIE  and  carrying  out  programs  under  it  will  he  balancing 
considerations  of  the  long  run  extension  of  knowledge  again.^t  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  society.  It  would  seem  to  me  the  NIE  ought  to  be 
concerned  both  with  learning  more  about  the  learning  ]:>rocess  with 
very  pressing,  urgent,  immediate  jirolilems  in  education. 

Third,  I would  hope — and  perhaps  this  admonition  is  addressed  to 
]\reinbers  of  Congre.ss— that  we  do  not  expect  re.sults  from  our  invest- 
ment in  research  too  readily  and  rapidly.  I hope  we  will  get  away  from 
the  slot  maeliine  mentality  that  too  many  of  us  in  (k)iigres.s  have  who 
think  that  if  yon  put  a msearch  nickel  in  on  ^[onday  yon  will  get  a 
quarter's  worth  of  results  out  on  Friday. 

Ke.search  in  education,  as  in  other  areas,  takes  time. 

I hope  as  well  that  the  research  that  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
NIE  will  make  a real  dilferencc.  One  of  the  reasons  education  re.search 
meets  such  a cold  reception  on  Capitol  Hill  is  that  many  iNfoinher.s  of 
Congres.^  don't  really  think  it  makes  any  dilference. 

IVo  luive  the  piveonception  that  re.search  in  education  is  up  there  in 
the  clouds  someplace  and  that  it  is  not  really  translated  into  the  schools, 
the  tc‘U:hers,  the  students,  and  the  iiuiversitics.  So  we  hope  that  re- 
search carried  out  under  tlie  NIE  will  be  directed  toward  serious  sub- 
.stantial  real  world  problems. 

J^fomover,  I believe  it  should  be  said  that  if  the  NIE  is  to  succeed,  it 
mast  emphasize  excellence,  that  it  is  no  place  for  mediocrity,  no  place 
for  second  rate  c c slovenly  work. 

Finally,  let  me  express  my  own  view  that  the  NIE  will  inchulo 
persons  from  disciplines  not  ahways  thought  of  as  being  embraced 
within  education — anthropology,  cypernetics,  biochemistry — to  cite 
only  a few.  For  we  are  coming  to  leavn  that  these  disciplines  also 
have  an  impact  on  how  people  teach  and  learn  and  should  therefore 
he  called  into  the  process  supported  by  the  NIE. 

I hope  the  Chair  will  be  forgiven  for  this  exjircssion  of  his  own 
views  on  this  matter.  I want  to  reitcraic,  gentlemen,  how  strongly  I 
feel  about  the  importance  of  this  enterprise — to  repeat,  one  of  the 
most  encoiu^aging  ventures  I have  seen  1‘ccommendcd  by  an  American 
Pre.sident  in  the  field  of  education. 


]Mr.  Scci’ctary,  avc  'svelcoine  you.  Wc  look  forward  to  hearing  you v 
statement.  Then  I understand  that  Conunissioner  Marland  Avill  be 
highlighting  his  testimony  and  then  we  can  put  questions  to  you. 

Wo  are  glad  to  have  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ELLIOT  RICHARDSON,  SECRETARY,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE;  ACCOMPANIED 

BY  HON.  SIDNEY  P.  MARLAND,  JR.,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCA- 
TION; DR.  JOHN  OTTINA,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  OF  DEVELOP- 
MENT; AND  CHRISTOPHER  CROSS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY  FOR  LEGISLATKIN 

Secretary  Eioiiakdson.  Thank  you  very  iniich,  Mr.  ChaiTinan,  mem- 
bers of  the’ subcommittee,  the  Chair  lias  very  succinctly,  and  I am  sure 
the  Commissioner  and  I would  agree,  very  persuasively  stated  already 
tlie  considerations  underlying  the  President’s  proposal  for  a National 
Institute  of  Education.  I tliink  we  would  associate  oui'selves  with  all 
of  the  objectives  that  you  have  just  sumniaTized. 

From  that  point  of  view,  tlierefore,  perhaps  it  could  be  said  that 
my  testimony  and  the  Commissioner’s  amount  in  ell'ect  to  preaching  to 
the  conveii:ed. 

On  the  otlier  hand  we  will  at  least  be  laying  a fonndation  on  which 
questioning  can  proceed  and  perhaps  supplementing  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent perspective  some  of  the  points  yon  have  Jilready  made. 

]\Ir.  BiUDK]\rAS.  Allow  me  to  iuternipt  at  that  point  Mr.  Secrctaiy. 
I just  want  to  make  an  observation.  Our  snlx^mmittee  plans  to  go  into> 
the  NIE  in  considerable  depth,  as  I think  you  may  Imow,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  I at  least  feel  very  strongly,  that  we  need  to  do  so  is  that 
although  we  on  the  subcommittee  may  be  to  some  extent  converted  to 
the  iinjiortance  of  educational  research  but  we  still  really  don’t  know 
as  much  as  we  should  about  educational  research.  If,  therefore,  we  sim- 
ply were  to  rush  through  action  on  this  bill  without  giving  it  the 
attention  that  it  merits,  we  will  be  missing  a great  opportunity  to 
educate  ourselves  on  this  committee  and  our  colleagues  in  Congress 
on  this  and  we  may  pass  the  bill  but  you  won’t  get  any  money  out 
of  the  appropiiations  coimnittee. 

Secretary  KiOJiAunsox.  I think  the  point  you  make  is  veiy  ivell  taken 
]\Ir.  Chairman,  and  the  hearings  and  the  i-ccord  made  in  the  hearings 
will  be  of  value  to  ns  in  the  department  of  HEW  and  the  Office  of 
Education  as  well  as  I am  sure  to  all  people  in  the  United  States 
who  are  interested  in  the  field  of  education  in  general  and  the  devel- 
opment of  research  capability  within  that  field  as  well. 

As  you  pointed  out  earlier,  IMr.  Chairman,  President  Nixon  did  call 
for  the  creation  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  as  the  driving 
force  in  a national  effiort  of  educntiomal  revitalization.  The  President 
declared : 

As  a first  step  toward  reform,  we  need  a coherent  apuroach  to  research  and 
mentation  * * * the  purpose  of  the  National  Institute  of  Edneution 
\v(mld  1)0  to  begin  the  .serious,  systematic  search  for  new  knowledge  needed 
to  make  ednentional  opportunity  truly  equal. 

For  the  schools  that  have  served  so  well  for  so  long  have  come 
into  days  of  serious  difficulties — difficulties  uo  one  has  yet  found  tools 
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to  resolve.  Tlie  dimensions  of  tliis  crisis  in  cducntional  expei’ience 
are  tnily  sobering.  We  have  poured  billions  of  Federal  dollars  into 
education,  only  to  find  that  tlie  situation  seems  more  critical  tlian 
before. 

Each  year  a heartbreaking  number  of  disadvantaged  young  people 
leave  school  without  tlie  basic  skills  needed  to  lill  any  but  the  most 
menial  jobs.  There  is  no  assurance  that  their  younger  brothers  and 
; sistei's  will  do  better. 

Older  peojde  with  yeai*s  of  productive  labor  find  themselves  in* a 
market  which  no  longer  needs  their  skills  and  witli  no  adequate  sys- 
; tein  for  reednetion  and  renewal. 

Too  often  ci'oativity  and  curiosity  are  stifled,  persistence  and  moti- 
vation lost,  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  build  a learning  onvii'oii- 
: ment  wliich  responds  to  tlu*  Icaleidoscopic*  elTects  of  modern  socic^ty. 

: The  schools  are  attacked  as  a symbol  of  repression  latlier  than 

honored  as  places  which  sei*vc  the  stndent\s  hopes.  Violence  agaiirst 
teachers  and  against  otlier  students  reveals  an  emotional  wilderness 
in  the  minds  of  our  .young.  Incidents  of  violence  initiate  spirals  of 
security  measures  wliicli  turn  the  school  from  a coimnunity  centm* 
into  II  daytiuio  prison. 

Even  the  best  of  schools  donT  prepare  our  children  to  deal  con- 
structivelj"  witli  an  ever-changing  world.  We  liave  not  yet  found  waj^s 
to  teach  coping  witJi  chance.  Or  Immanity.  Or  ingenuity. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  we  can  be  sure  of  one  thing:  tlie  old 
answers  no  longer  work.  Where  once  we  put  faith  in  the  power  of  a 
new  school  building,  an  extra  teacliei*,  a new  textbook,  we  now  know 
that  such  improvements  just  don't  seem  to  make  much  diflFerence. 
Where  once  we  supposed  tliat  careful  research  would  show  us  the  way, 
I wo  now  know  that  what  is  proven  successful  in  tlie  laboratoiy  may 

i still  proTO  a failure  in  the  classroom. 

I Eosearcli  into  the  ways  that  people  learn  and  live,  tlioii,  is  especially 

j critical  and  especially  difficult  in  this  era  of  cliange  and  uncertainty. 

I Traditional  techniques  and  forms  will  no  longer  serve;  little  has  yet 

j been  found  to  even  replace  tliem. 

Promising  ideas  do  abound,  but  we  are  coming  to  appreciate  the 
difficulty  01  timiing  them  to  practice.  Comiflex  ideas  caimot  be  mar- 
keted so  easily  as  we  again  market  television  sets.  We  know  that  an 
innovation  may  fail  because  we  have  not  shown  teachers  how  to  use 
it  succ^fully.  We  know  tliat  an  innovation  may  fail  because  teachers, 
administrators,  or  even  parents  distnist  it  or  dislike  it. 

We  know  that  an  innovation  may  fail  because  it  involves  a mismatch 
with  some  other  part  of  school ; it  does  not  build  on  a childs  previous 
experience,  or  it  does  not  prepare  him  for  subsequent  experience,  or 
I it  is  incompatible  with  other  pi’esent  demands  on  liis  time  or  on  school 

i resources. 

I As  a result,  frosli  and  far-roacliing  educational  solutions  demand 

't  both  new  knowledge  that  can  bo  used  io  reslia])e  those  solutions  and 

\ new  ways  to  jnit  those  solutions  into  practice.  'J'he.se  tasks  represent 

I educational  resenrcli  and  development's  most  ehallenging  agenda. 

Together  then  ^yith  a bipaif  isan  group  of  Congi’GSsmen,  we  liave 
f called  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education  to  provide  fresli  lead- 

i;  ersliip  in  carrjnng  out  these  tusks.  Cosponsored  by  Congressman 

Bradema.s  as  tlic  subcommittee’s  chairman,  Congressman  Quie,  and  19 
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otlier  distiiigiiislied  members,  H.K.  3G06  would  establisli  tlie  new 
agency  in  HEW  as  a visible  and  vigorous  focus  for  educational  re- 
searcli  and  development. 

The  agency  would  be  ,se2)arate  from  the  Office  of  Education,  altliough 
responsibility  for  it  would  be  delegated  to  the  Commissioner.  Designed 
to  attract  scliohu's  of  outstanding  comj)etence,  tlie  NIE  would  be 
headed  by  a presidentially  a2)pointed  director  with  S2)ecial  authority  to 
liiro  and  compensate  technical  and  professional  staff  exempt  for  cer- 
tain civil  service  requirements. 

Astute  observers  have  been  cidling  attention  to  tlie  need  for  a S2)e- 
/‘ial  educational  I’esearch  and  development  institution  since  1958,  when 
a Nation«al  Academy  of  Sciences  committee  first  pro^msed  the  agency. 
The  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  relocated  the  suggestion 
in  1964. 

More  recently,  both  the  Commission  on  Instructional  Technology 
and  David  Kratliwohl,  former  president  of  tlie  American  Educational 
Keseai’ch  Association,  have  come  forward  with  similar  ideas. 

Through  all  of  these  suggestions  echoes  a common  conviction  that  a 
new  institution  would  exert  greater  leadershij)  toward  strong  educa- 
tional research  and  developineiit,  and  thus  toward  revitalizing  educa- 
tion in  America. 

For  despite  our  belief  that  research  and  development  can  be  the  key, 
we  have  not  supported  the  iinijor  research  and  develojnnent  effort 
needed  to  tackle  oiir  most  stubborn  and  coinj^lex  educational  problems. 

In  contrast  to  research  and  development  in  otlier  areas  of  national 
importmice,  educational  research  and  developmenthas  reinaiiied  a poor 
cousin  in  size,  in  resources,  in  scope,  and  in  organization. 

In  1968,  the  man-years  devoted  to  research,  development,  and  in- 
novation ill  education  totaled  just  5,390;  in  health,  59,400, 

Only  about  10,000  researchers  work  on  education,  while  the  number 
of  researchers  working  on  health  is  three  to  five  times  that  figure. 

Since  1950  the  Nation  has  invested  less  than  $1  billion  in  educational 
re.search  and  development;  in  that  time,  $7  billion  has  been  devoted  to 
agriculture  research  and  $14  billion  to  health  research.  Private  indus- 
try’s research  and  development  investments  have  been  even  higher. 
The  electrical  equipment  industry,  for  example,  spends  $4.2  billion  a 
year  on  research  and  development;  the  aircraft  industry  spends  $5.6 
billion. 

Research  and  develo2)inent  receives  only  .3  percent  of  ediication.al 
expenditures  and  4.6  percent  of  health  expenditures. 

I mention  research  in  health,  agriculture,  and  industry,  not  because 
their  tasks  are  identical  to  those  of  education  research — they  are  not — 
nor  because  rcsonrees  in  these  areas  are  sufficient  to  their  needs;  cer- 
tainly there  is  always  a need  for  new  thrusts  in  these  areas  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Of  cour.se,  research  in  these  fields  has  had  the  advantage  of  a strong 
base  ill  the  hard  sciences  and  more  easily  observable  results  than  edu- 
cational research. 

But  the  mission  of  educational  research  and  development  is  certainly 
as  challenging  and  complex  as  that  of  research  in  health,  in  agriculture, 
in  industry.  And  education  research  and  development  clearly  laga 
several  orders  of  magnitude  behind. 

In  addition  to  problems  of  size,  and  insufficient  resources,  education- 
al research  and  developineiit  has  not  attracted  enough  top  quality  re- 
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.senrcliers  from  a broad  ran^re  of  disciplines;  it  has  been  a|)proaclied 
mjiinly  from  tlic  standpoint  of  edncntional  psycliology,  testing',  ad- 
ministration, and  the  nice. 

And  research  lias  rested  on  narrow  institutional  base;  most  of  it 
lias  been  conducted  on  university  canijinses.  Indnstry,  Goveniinent, 
and  other  institutions  carry  on  very  little  work  ia  educational  re.search 
and  development. 

^ Finally,  we  have  not  established  a visible  lii^h-level  national  institu- 
tion eharued  with  edncatioinil  research  and  develojiment  niana^renient. 
In  jiart,  this  failure  reflects  a general  lack  of  interest  in  edncattional 
research  because  of  its  relative  wealeness.  and  the  lack  of  edncntional 
research  and  of  organizational  jn’cstige  lielps  to  ])erpotnate  that  wealc- 
ness. 

In  other  fields,  high-level  agencie.s  devoted  solely  to  research  and 
doA'elopment  have  proven  extremely  snccessfnl.  In  health,  for  example, 
nationally  visible  research  elVorts  have  benefited  from  the  establish- 
ment of  resea rcli  and  development  linits  separate  from  health  operating 
functions, 

In  conirast,  the  National  Center  for  Fiducational  Eeseavch  and 
Develo|)meiit  has  remained  a com|mnent  of  the  Office  of  Education.  As 
such,  it  has  not  been  able  to  escajH*  some  measure  of  hureancratic 
anonymity.  While,  the  to]->  Federal  management  position  ranks  at  a 
level  TV  in  health  research  and  a level  V in  agricultural  re.search, 
NCEET)\s  placement  in  the  Office  of  Education  has  kept  its  head  at 
a GS-17  level. 

Creation  of  a National  Institute  oP  Education  would  address  di- 
ivctly  this  last  prohlenu  and  it  would  address  indirectly  edncational 
research  and  devolonment'S  other  weak  points. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  would  bring  greater  stature 
to  researeh  and  rlevelonment  in  edneation.  organize  interdiscinlinary 
teams  to  seek  radically  new  approaches  to  solve  educational  problems, 
and  invite  the  connnitinent  of  more  ro.sonrces. 

Estahli.shiiig  a new  a.evncv  will  not  by  itself  and  all  the  difficnltios 
facing  edncational  research  and  devolo^hnent.  Tbit  a separate  research 
and  rlevelonment.  institute  with  siwial  characferistics  is  needed,  if  Ave 
are  to  make  room  for  major  progress.  The  changes  feasible  within 
existing  institutional  arrangements  simply  will  not  lead  to  a qnantmn 
leap  toward  excellence  in  edneational  experimentation  and  innovation. 

Creating  a new  agency  can,  for  example,  affect  the  size,  scope,  and 
vitality  of  the  edncational  researeh  coninmnity.  A National  Institute 
of  Education  will  si^irk  interest  in  educational  voseanb  generally. 
Since  education  research  has  traditionally  lacked  prestige  in  the  aca- 
demic connannity.  nmnv  top  scholars  have  been  reluctant  to  enter  it, 

.'Vs  ednealio)!  research  gains  prestige,  ontstandin.g  scholars  from  a 
wide  range  of  disciplines  will  hecome  inteivsted  in  the  field, 

The  National  Tn.stitate  of  Edncatioirs  ]n‘oniinence  would  he  main- 
tained by  several  kev  characteristics.  First,  as  I have  mentioned,  the 
agency  itself  wonhl  he  a distinct  unit  outside  the  Office  of  Education, 
allowing  it  visibility  as  a separate  iinit. 

Second,  ils  Director,  as  an  eyeewtive  level  V,  would  be  a higlvlevel 
appointee.  This  ranking  is  a necessity  if  we  arc  to  recruit  a Director 
with  extensive  experience  and  the  highest  national  stature,  and  to 
compensate  him  appropriately. 
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Tho  Director  must  commaiicl  enough  respect  to  draw  the  very  best 
ueademiciims,  eihicational  praditioners,  pnl)lic  a(hniui.strator.s,  and  so 
on,  to  work  iiiXlK. 

'J'Jiird,  tlic  special  ]iers(>nnel  atitliority  would  allow  the  agency 
enough  high-JevcI  positions  ami  froedoin  to  bring  in  outstanding  schol- 
ars. Tlieir  prc.seiice,  botJi  permanent  and  short  term,  will  Imild  an  in- 
.stitntional  reputation  and  a higli  degree  of  confidence. 

lieyoml  strengthening  edneational  re.searcli  and  development  itself, 
tli(‘-  new  Institute  would  organise  people,  energies,  and  resources  more 
eirectivoly  to  conceive  fresh  approaches  to  education.  A ‘’ci'itical  mass'’ 
of  expertise  from  a variety  of  Helds  would  be  marshaled.  The  National 
Institute  of  Ediuaition’s  personnel  system  will  allow  special  flexibility 
to  gather  Mie  best  minds  and  ])nt  them  to  work  together.  And  as  a new 
agency,  tlie  National  Insti  tute  of  Education  can  develop  its  own  opera- 
tional pjittcrns  best  suited  to  a research  and  development  agency. 

P^inally,  the  NIE  could  stinnilate  the  increases  in  hauls  for  researcli 
that  we  lijive  not  yet  been  able  to  achieve.  Pcrliaps  because  of  its  im- 
inaturity  as  a field,  education  researcli  has  not  received  the  public  .sup- 
port needed  to  .secure  substantially  increased  resources. 

If  tile  agency  does  indeed  .succeed  in  boosting  public  interest  in  edu- 
cational research  and  development,  a willingness  to  increase  public 
investment  should  follow. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I can  address  directly  the  con- 
cern you  ex])ros.sed  earlier  as  the  nnderfnnding  of  the  ])i*op*osed  NIE. 

I would  like  to  einplia.sixc  tlie  President’s  coininitinent  to  a sound 
and  sy.stematic  growth  of  Federal  expenditures  for  educational  re- 
seaveh  and  development  under  the  NIE.  Wo  would  ex]:)ect  NIE’s  Hrst- 
yeur  budget  to  fall  within  a range  of  $150  to  $200  million.  An  esti- 
mated $120  to  $140  million  of  tliis  represents  projected  levels  of  pro- 
grams to  be  shifted  from  the  OfUee  of  Education.  After  the  first  year, 
we  would  expect  to  sec  NIE’s  budget  rising  steadily  to  a level  of  $310  to 
$420  million  in  fiscal  year  1977. 

In  snimuary,  let  me  reiterate  that  renewing  education’s  promise  re- 
quires new  tools  and  techniques  de\*eloped  by  a \*igorous  research  and 
development  system. 

The  system  of  educational  research  and  development  itself  needs 
strengthening  if  it  is  to  matcli  that  challenge.  Prominent  researchers 
from  many  disciplines  must  lie  drawn  to  the  task;  funds  must  ho  so 
marshaled  to  devise  imaginative  and  radically  new  approaches. 

As  the  next  stcip  toward  these  ends,  we  must  mold  a new  agency 
capable  of  providing  energetic  national  leadership — a National  In- 
stitute of  Education.  I urge  yon  to  join  in  su^jport  of  this  move,  by 
acting  favorably  on  the  bill  before  you,  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I will  no\v  turn  tlie  discussion  over  to  Dr,  Marland. 
Although  for  the  rea.sons  I’ve  mentioned  we  feel  it  crucial  that  the 
National  Institatc  of  Education  be  organizationally  distinct  from 
the  Office  of  Education,  I also  Avisli  to  make  Dr.  Marland  rcsjmnsible 
for  all  major  elTorts  in  education,  including  the  National  Institute 
of  Education. 

He  speaks  today  in  the  broad  role  of  tlie  administration’s  chief 
education  officer, 

Mr,  Brademas,  We  agreed  that  Dr.  Marland  would  have  a chance 
to  summarize  and  give  the  highlights  of  his  testimony,  and  then  wo 
wouldgooii  with  tho  questioning.  Go  ahead, ' ^ 
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Dr.  Maulani).  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Cliairman,  I Avil],  witli  your  permis- 
sion, submit  for  tlie  record  n statement,  and  Avill  make  a very  few  liigli- 
liglits  from  tlmt  statement  for  the  benelit  of  questions  that  inay  follow. 

The  chairman  has  called  attention  to  the  presence  of  Dr.  John  Ot- 
tilia, the  Deputy  Commissioner,  before  you  todaj\  I would  add  the  name 
of  Dr.  Harry  Silberman,  another  new  ofticcr  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  chief  ollicer  in  the  present  National  Center  for  Educational  Ee- 
search  and  Development,  who  unfortunately  is  ill  and  unable  to  bo  liere 
today. 

Dr.  Ottilia  and  Dr.  Silberman  have  been  members  of  tlie  Office  of 
Education  only  for  some  se^ral  Aveeks.  They  have  had  a large  liaiid  in 
the  development  of  the  ideas  being  placed  before  you  today,  even 
tliougli  they  liavo  been  aboard  only  a sliort  while.  I might  say  this  is 
true  of  my^sclf. 

The  important  message  I intend  to  convey  is  that  tliose  of  us  ayIio 
liave  come  lately  to  responsible  positions  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
indeed  those  who  are  engaged  directly  in  research  and  development, 
give  hearty  applause  to  the  proposition  that  they  Imve  come  to  after 
it  lias  been  created  by  otliers.  There  is  uo  question  about  our  coinmit- 
initinent  to  the  new  Institute. 

We  are  now  considering  the  ran;tc  of  options  before  us,  including 
tliosc  suggested  in  the  very  valuable  report  submitted  by  Dr.  Levien  of 
the  Rand  Corp.  It  Avas  an  extremely  useful  docuineut  as  a base  for  our 
further  planning. 

Wo  arc  forming  an  internal  planning  group  Avliich  will  analyze  these 
options  and  provide  tlie  detail  for  the  agency's  program  and  organiza- 
tion, if  this  proposal  is  adopted  by  the  Congress.  Since  tliis  work  is 
still  in  progress,  and  since  we  still  have  a year  of  development  ahead 
of  ns,  I hope  tlmt  the  committee  will  unclerstaiid  that  mucli  of  our 
thinking  must  therefore  still  lie  considered  tentative. 'With  tliat  caveat, 
let  me  share  witli  you  a few  of  the  ideas  surrounding  our  present  plan. 


First,  I sliould  like  to  talk  about  the  Institute’s  functions.  NIE 
Avoiild  pursue  several  broad  aims.  First,  claiming  tlie  lion’s  share  of 
the  agon C3^’s  budget,  Avouldbe  to  mobilize  the  ablest  scliolars  and  direct 
their  talents  to  coinpreliciisive  researcli  and  development  progmins  to 
find  solutions  to  educatiou’s  most  serious  problems. 

Some  of  these  solutions  will  build  on  tlie  best  current  tecliiiiques — 
many  will  jirobe  radicjilly  new  approaclies  to  learning.  All  will  lean 
lieavily  on  development  and  on  the  invention  of  cffectiA’'e  means  of 
Iranslating  ideas  into  nmterials  and  jiractices  workable — and  work- 
ing—in  the  field.  In  any  case,  tlio  Institute’s  independent,  (jreath’e 
almospliere  and  flexible  organization  will  enalilc  its  staff  to  take  a 
Imrcl  look  at  common  assumptions  andlialloAA^ed  traditions  in  tlie  pi*o- 
fession  of  teacliing. 

Teams  of  people  witli  difTerent  expertise,  researcli  and  development 
personnel,  edneators,  teachers,  public  officials,  and  so  forth,  would  be 
organized  around  basic  problems.  They  would  plan  research  and  de- 
velo])inont  programs  designed  to  j^ield  new  knowledge,  materials,  and 
methods,  coordinated  to  provide  powerful  lcA-ei*agc  on  eacli  problem. 
For  example,  finding  successful  approaches  to  educating  tlie  poor 
niiglit  mean  supporting  a range  of  projects  from  basic  language 
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.studies  to  designing  tiltern{iti\x»s  to  lonnal  scl^ooliiiiij:  for  aliciuitcd 
ghetto  tcenagei*s. 

xVnotlier  bioiid  aim  of  the  NIK  would  be  to  reinforce  tlic  scientific 
and  tecliiiologleal  foundation  of  education,  and  strengthening  the  role 
of  pure  research  tcclinirpios.  ^Ye  need  to  understand  better  liow  physi- 
cal and  biological  processes  allect  learning,  and  we  must  deepen  our 
scientific  undei’shinding  of  behavioral  and  social  plienoinena. 

The  forces  of  science  Jinist  be  brought  to  bear  on  educational  issues ; 
scientists  in  all  disciplines  must  be  encouraged  to  join  the  eifort.  As 
Secretary  Richardson  has  already  noted,  tlie  Institute  would  he  par- 
ticnhirlv  well  suited  to  attracting:  these  researchers. 

Finally,  the  Institute  would  seek  to  strengthen  tlie  educators  ca- 
pacitios  in  lii.s  various  roles:  as  tcaclier,  as  chief  arcliitect  of  educa- 
tional form  and  content,  as  a public  oflicial  responsible  to  his  coiii- 
imiiiity.  In  furtlieriug  this  cause,  NIE  might  support  projects  to  devise 
self-evaluation  techniques  for  teachers,  to  study  and  reinforce  local 
processes  of  curi’iciiliun  development,  and  to  test  various  accoiiiita- 
t)ility  mechanisms.  It  would  support  projects  designed  to  broaden  the 
concept  of  teachers  to  include  .students  tliemsel  ves,  older  students,  ])ara- 
l)i*()fessionals,  parents,  and  voluntcer.s. 

OUGAKIZ.VnOX  AXI)  STAFF 

NIE's  sucoo.S5in  pursuing  these  aims  will  depend  in  part  outlie  way 
staff  are  organized  to  work  on  them.  We  are  now  working  to  design 
an  organization  which  would  best  ^iweNIE'S  purposes. 

Dr.  Levieii  has  proposed  a “matrix”  model  of  organization,  allowing 
staff  to  move  between  permanent  organizational  bases  and  temporary 
project  task  forces.  His  plan  conceives  of  three  constituent  organiza- 
tions. One  would  manage  problem-solving  programs;  one  would  man- 
age progi*anis  to  strengthen  the  .scientific  base  of  education  and  educa- 
tional practice  generally;  the  third  would  evaluate  the  state  of  edu- 
cation and  of  public  education  policie.s. 

This  is  one  possible  model:  Ave  am  ciirrontly  cvalnatiiiff  it  by 
examining  its  effectiveness  in  situations  where  it  has  aetuafiy  bceii 
applied.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  looking  at  alteniative  desigms. 

However  staff  are  organized,  certain  personnel  patterns  clmmctcM-- 
istic  of  leading  research  and  development  agencies  will  emerge. 

These  distinctive  patterns  will  be  made  possible  in  large  part  by  the 
bill's  authority  to  hire  and  compensate  technical  and  professional  staff 
exempt  from  civil  sendee  classification  and  compensation  regulations. 

Distinguished  academicians  and  educators  whose  pevmancnt  carcei* 
coininitment  is  to  a university,  school  system,  or  industry  could  spend 
a year  or  so  at  the  NIE.  Those  Avith  special  expertise  could  join  the 
staff  for  even  shorter  periods  to  work  on  a single  project.  In  addition, 
the  authority  would  thermit  the  streamlined  hiring  piocedurcs  par- 
ticularly suited  for  short-term,  high-level  pev.soiuiel. 

UELATIOXSTIIP  TO  OTIUCK  AOEXCIES  AXD  CLIEXTELK 

This  brings  us  to  NIE’s  relationship  with  other  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, for  the  Institute  must  maintain  an  active  and  continuing 
interchange  with  a vaidety  of  these. 
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First.  XTF/s  nilati()nslii])s  to  the  Ollico  of  Kducation  must  ln»  a 
niirticularly  dosi*  one.  XI F must  be  ri‘S])onsi  ve  to  the  role  of  OK,  as  the 
latter  serves  Amerieaii  education  broadly.  The  Ollicc  of  Kdiieation, 
on  the  otluM’lmnd,  niu.st.  he  in  n position  to  help  fornuilnte  the  qne.s- 
tions  should  niid  would  address.  Fhirtlier,  OK  innst  support  the 
delivery  system  for  promoting  im))lementation  of  the  prnetieal  results 
of  ediieation  researcli  and  de\’(dopineut  in  the  Held. 

The  Connni.ssioner  of  Kducation  would  be  re.s]K)nsible  for  both 
lyirencies;  Seeretai‘V  Iviehardsou  '.vould  deleu’ate  resimnsibilitv  for  the 
XIKtohiin.  ■ ' ' 

I can  say  for  iny.self  thiit  I would  ex])cet  to  use  thi.s  strate^nc  j)osi- 
tion  as  forcefully  as  jjossihle  to  insure  that  the  two  a^vencies  eomi)le- 
ineiit  each  other.  In  addition,  there  must  be  a variety  of  formal  and 
informal  incchanisins  for  easy  intcrchangre  between  OE  and  XIK  sta  if. 
I would  expect  that  Ollice  of  Education  oflicials  would  .serve  on  XIE 
advisory  groups,  and  vice  ver.sa.  OE  stall  conld  he  dra  fted  to  serve  on 
a-  slioit  tern»  basis  on  XIK'S  ])roblcin  .solving  group.s.  Pei'inanent  XIE 
.stair  might  he  recpiired  to  take  temporary  assignments  in  the  Ollice  of 
Education  as])artof  theirdevelopment. 

XIE  would  assume  responsibility  for  most  activities  now  conducted 
1)V  the  Xational  Center  for  Educational  TJcsearch  and  Development. 
ME  ^vonld  assume  i*es])onsibility,  for  example,  for  ])rogranis  in  basic 
rasearcli,  ongoing  development  activities,  for  the  rascarcli  and  de\’cl- 
opinent  centers  and  rcgioiml  education  lal)oratorie.s,  re.scarch  Iraining, 
and  construction  of  i*e.search  and  development  facilities. 

The  transition  can  be  orderly  and  systematic,  but  it  must  he  carc?- 
fully  planned.  Preparation  would  extend  through  fi.scal  year  1072. 
These  activities  currently  carried  on  by  XCERD  would  very  likely 
ho  organized  dillcrently  from  tke  present  organimtion.  In  addition, 
OE  would  retain  its  responsibility  for  evaluation  and  policy-oriented 
research  relating  to  OE  ])rograin.s  and  statistical  gatJicriiig  devices. 
While  XIE  would  be  charged  with  designing  new  deli\*cry  systems 
for  research  products,  the  Oflice  of  Education  would  oversee  demon- 
stration and  dissemination  activities,  and  support  whatever  new  sys- 
tems the  NIE  might  develop. 

We  look  to  XIE  to  promote  the  coonlination  of  education  and  re- 
lated research  and  development  activities  supported  by  the  various 
Federal  agencies.  A number  of  agencies  support  rcst'arcli  and  devcloi^- 
luent  activities  relating  to  eelneation  as  part  of  their  own  ])articular 
missions,  but  there  has  been  little  effort  to  coordinate  them.  XIE 
would  act  as  a clearinghouse  for  information  on  relevant  programs. 
The  agency  would  i)i*ovidean  intellectual  meeting  ground  where  per- 
sonnel of  various  Government  agencies  concerned  with  educational 
lusearch  and  development  can  think  together  about  educational  prob- 
lems,and  thus  avoid  duplication  ainongtheir  own  piograins. 

Tim  Institute  would  also  complement  the  proposed  Xational  Foun- 
dation on  Higher  Education.  The  Foundation  would  .snp))oit  exoin- 
plary  operating  programs  in  post  secondary  education.  While  XIE 
works  to  devise  and  test  new  educational  methods,  the  Foundation 
will  encourage  the  demonstration  and  adoption  of  promising  pract  ices 
in  higher  education  already  known. 

NIE  will  deal  with  broadly  based  problems  and  practices,  many 
running  throughout  all  levels  of  education;  the  Foundation  will  focus 
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on  needs  and  issues  particularly  to  higher  ednehtion.  The  same  eo- 
oixlinatiou  incchanisni  used  to  link  NIE  to  the  Oflice  ol’  Kdneatioii 
would  be  used  with  the  Foundation : advisory  councils,  stall  exchuiiges 
and  direction  from  the  Conunissioner  and  so  on. 

NIE  M'ill  need  a constant  and  lively  interchange  with  people  in  a 
variety  of  non-Fedcral  agencies  and  organizations.  State  agency  per- 
sonnel, local  school  administrators,  iiulepeiideiit  scholars,  scliool  board 
members,  teachers,  private  and  informal  education  organizations, 
schools  of  education,  colleges  and  universities,  scientific  and  profes- 
sional societies,  students — all  these  and  more  must  be  contimionsly 
involved  in  the  workings  of  NIE. 

Tlic  National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  Rcsearcli  and  Develop- 
ment will  be  one  mecliaiiism  for  involving  outstanding  individnahs 
engaged  in  research  and  development,  education,  public  affairs.  The 
Council  would  have  15  members  serving  .staggered  3-yoar  tenn.s.  Other 
meclianisms  would  be  developed  to  foster  a coiitiinioiis  flow  of  infor- 
mation to  NIE,  as  well  a.s  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  information  from 
NIE  through  the  Oflice  of  Education  and  other  channels  to  tlie  class- 
looms  of  the  Nation.  Tlie  exchange  of  ]iersoimel  working  at  the  agency 
on  slioit  term  projects  will  also  strengthen  ties  between  NIE  and  the 
field. 

In  concluding  my  fonnal  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  I Avonld  note 
that  I have  dealt  brieny  with  a number  of  basic  issues  involved  in 
creating  a new  agency:  its  aims,  its  staffing  patterns,  its  relationship 
to  current  jirogranis  and  other  agencies.  In  all  of  thc.se  areas,  our 
thinking  is  iiece.ssarily  exploratory. 

Designing  this  new  agency  is  a complex  task.  If  the  NIE  is  to 
fulfill  its  promise,  it  will  call  for  the  ablest  organizational  talents  Ave 
can  assemble.  The  basic  characteristics  of  the  proposed  new  agency, 
its  distinct  identity,  its  stnicture,  its  stature,  its  flexibility — create  the 
potential  for  bold  national  leadei-sliip  toAvard  superior  educational 
msearch  and  development, 

We  are  shaking  off  the  customs  of  traditional  Government  agencies 
as  Ave  construct  this  new  instrument  for  the  improvement  of  learning. 

A National  Institute  for  Education  promises  iigav  scholarly  leader- 
ship and  excellence  in  educational  research  and  develoiimeiit.  I join 
Secretary  Eichardson  in  urging  j’^our  support  for  this  iigav  effort. 

Thank  you, 

(Prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Elliot  L.  Eichardson  and  lion.  Sidnev 
P,  Marland,  Jr.,  folloAV :) 

PiiEi»Ani:i)  Stateafknt  of  Hon.  Erj.ior  L.  RrciiAunsoN,  Skcuktauy  of 
IIkat.tii,  Education,  and  Wulpake 

Mr.  Clininnnii  and  uieinbers  of  the  subcommittee,  Inst  Mnrch,  rrc.sideiit  Nixon 
eiiUed  for  the  erontlon  of  the  Nntionnl  Institute  of  Education  ns  tlie  dri\dn« 
force  ill  ii  nntionnl  effort  of  educntionnl  revitnlization.  The  President  declared 
“As  n ilr.st  step  toward  refonn,  we  need  n coherent  approach  to  resenreh  and 
experinioiitntioii  . . . the  purpose  of  the  Nntionnl  Institute  of  Educntloii  would 
lie  to  l)oj;in  the  serious,  systenintie  search  for  new  knowledge  needed  to  make 
educationiil  opportunity  truly  equal.” 

For  the  schools  that  have  served  so  Avell  for  so  long  have  come  into  dnvs  of 
serious  dlllleulUes— dilllcultles  no  one  has  yet  found  tools  to  resolve.  The  diilien- 
sioiis  of  this  crisis  in  edueutionnl  experience  are  truly  sobering. 

W(3  have  iioured  billions  of  Federal  dollars  into  education,  only  to  find  that 
the  situation  seems  more  critical  than  before. 
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Kacii  yonr  a lionrtbronkinj;  immhor  of  (Ilsadvaiitnj^iMl  yoiiiijr  people  leave 
sehoo)  without  the  basic  skills  needed  to  iW\  any  but  the  most  meiiiul  jobs.  There 
is  no  nssiiraiice  that  their  yoim};:Gr  brothers  and  sisters  will  do  hett(‘r, 

Older  1)001  lie  with  years  of  productive  labor  tlad  themselves  In  a market  which 
no  longer  needs  their  skills  ami  with  no  ndeqiinte  system  for  rc-e  ducat  inn  ami 
rem^wal. 

Too  often  creativity  and  curiosity  are  stltied»  persistence  and  motivatUm  lost 
hecnn.se  we  do  not  know  how  to  bnihl  a learning  environment  which  responds  to 
the  kaleidescople  affects  of  modern  society, 

Tlie  schools  are  attacked  as  a symbol  of  repression  rather  than  honored  as 
plact^  which  serve  the  student-s  hopes.  Violence  against  teachers  and  against 
other  .students  reveals  an  emotional  wilderness  in  the  minds  of  onr  young.  In- 
cidents of  violence  Initiate  spirals  of  security  measures  which  turn  the  seliool 
from  a community  center  into  n day-time  prison. 

Even  the  be.st  of  sehoo's  don’t  prepare  our  children  to  deal  constructively  with 
mi  iwer  i*hanping  world.  We  have  not  yet  foimd  ways  to  teach  coping  with 
change.  Or  humanity.  Or  ingenuity. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  wo  can  be  sure  of  one  thing;  the  old  answers 
no  longer  work.  Where  once  we  put  faith  in  the  i>o\ver  of  a new  .school  hnihling. 
an  extra  teacher,  a new  textbook;  we  now  know  that  such  “improvements"  just, 
don’t  .seem  to  make  much  difference.  Where  once  we  supposed  that  careful  rc- 
.seuvcli  would  show  ns  the  way,  we  now  know  that  what  is  proven  .snceessfid  In 
the  laboratory  may  still  prove  a failure  in  the  classroom. 

Ileseareh  Into  the  ways  that  people  learn  ami  live,  then,  Is  especially  critlrnl 
and  e,siH‘clally  difficult:  lu  this  era  of  change  and  uncertainty.  Traditional  tecli- 
nlqiips  and  forms  will  no  longer  serve;  little  has  yet  been  found  to  replace  them. 

Promising  Ideas  do  abound,  Imt  we  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
turning  them  to  practice.  Complex  Ideas  cannot  be  marketed  as  easily  as  we 
market  television  sets.  AVe  know  that  an  Innovation  may  fail  because  we  haven’t 
shown  teachers  how  to  use  it  successfully.  AVe  know  that  an  Innovation  may  fail 
because  teachers,  administrators,  or  even  parents  distrust  It  or  dislike  U.  AA^e 
know  that  an  Innovation  may  fall  because  it  involves  a mismatch  with  some 
other  part  of  school — it  doesn’t  build  on  a child's  previous  experience,  or  it 
doesn’t  prepare  him  for  subsequent  experience,  or  It  Is  Incompatible  with  other 
present  demands  on  his  time  or  on  school  resources. 

As  a result,  fresh  and  far-reaching  educational  solutions  demand  both  new 
knowledge  that  can  be  used  to  .shape  those  solutions  and  new  ways  to  put  those 
solutions  into  practice.  These  tasks  represent  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment’s most  challenging  agenda. 

Together  with  a bipartisan  group  of  Congressmen,  we  have  called  for  the 
Xntiounl  Institute  of  Education  to  provide  fresh  leadership  in  carrying  out  these 
tasks.  Co.spoii.«ored  by  Coiigressiimu  Bradeinas  as  the  sulicommlt tee’s  chairman. 
Congressman  Qule  and  10  other  distinguished  members,  H.R.  3006  would  estah- 
li.sii  the  new  agency  in  HEW  as  a visible  ami  vigorous  focus  for  educational 
research  and  development.  The  agency  would  be  separate  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, although  responsibility  for  it  would  he  delegated  to  the  Commissioner. 
De.slgned  to  attract  scholars  of  outstanding  competence,  the  XIE  wouUl  he  headed 
by  a Presldentially  appointed  director  with  special  authority  to  hire  ami  com- 
jieihsate  technical  ami  profca.slomil  staff  exempt  from  certain  civil  service 
recinlrements. 

Astute  observers  have  been  calling  attention  to  the  need  for  a special  educa- 
tional research  ami  development  institution  since  1058.  when  a Xatlonal  Academy 
of  Sciences  committee  first  propo.sed  the  agency.  The  President’s  Scleuco  Ad- 
visory Committee  repeated  the  .suggestion  in  1004.  More  recently,  both  the  Com- 
luis.sion  on  Instructional  Technology  and  David  TCratliwohl,  former  President  of 
the  American  Educational  Research  Association,  have  come  forward  with  similar 
Ideas, 

Through  all  those  suggestions  echoes  a common  conviction  that  a new  Institu- 
tion would  exert  greater  leadership  toward  strong  educational  research  ami 
development — and  thus  toward  revitalizing  education  In  America. 

For  despite  onr  belief  that  re.senrch  and  development  can  he  the  key,  we  have 
not  supported  the  major  research  and  development  effort  needed  to  tackle  our 
most  stubborn  and  complex  educational  problems. 

In  contrast  to  research  and  development  in  other  areas  of  national  impor- 
tance, educational  research  and  development  has  remained  a *’poor  cousin”  in 
size,  in  resources,  in  scope,  In  organization. 
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In  llKiS.  the  mnn-yunrs  devoted  to  rosoiireli,  devcdopment,  and  innovation 
in  education  totaled  just  5.390;  in  health,  50,400. 

Only  a)>out  10,000  re.searchers  work  in  education,  while  the  niniiher  of  re- 
sea  rellcr.s  working  on  IiealtU  is  three  to  five  time.s  that  ilgnre. 

Since  1950.  the  Nation  1ms  invested  le.s.s  than  $1  j)illlon  in  ecuicntional 
rc‘.soarch  and  development;  in  that  time,  .?7  Inllion  has  keen  devoted 
to  agriculture  reseai’eh  and  $14  billion  to  health  re.searcdi.  Private  industry’s 
resenreii  and  deveiopment  investments  have  been  even  higher— the  eleetrical 
ecpiipment  industry,  for  example,  spends  $4.2  hillion  a year  on  researeh  and 
development;  the  aircraft  industry  spends  $5.0  billion. 

Research  and  development  receives  only  .3  percent  of  educational  expendi- 
tiire.s— and  4.0  percent  of  health  expenditures. 

I mention  research  in  health,  agrienlture,  and  industry,  not  becaii.se  their 
tasks  are  identical  to  those  of  education  research— they  are  not — nor  hecanse 
resources  in  these  areas  are  sufficient  to  their  needs;  certainly  there  is  always 
a need  for  now  tliniists  in  these  areas  of  knowledge.  Of  eonr.se.  resea ix-li  in  the.se 
fitdds  has  had  the  advantage  of  a strong  base  in  the  liard  sciL‘iico.s  nmi  more 
ea.sily  observable  results  than  educational  resoaicli.  But  the  mission  of  educa- 
tional research  and  development,  Is  certainly  as  olmllongliig  and  complex  as 
that  of  re.soarcli  in  health,  in  agricuUiiro,  or  iiidiustry.  And  edncatioii  roseaich 
and  development  clearly  lags  several  orders  of  magnitude  heliind. 

In  addition  to  problems  of  size  and  insufficient  resources,  educational  re.seairh 
and  development  has  not  attracted  enough  top  quality  re.senrehers  fiM>iii  a broad 
range  of  disciplines;  it  has  been  approached  mainly  from  the  .standpoint  of 
educational  psyeholog.v,  testing,  admiiiistrntion,  and  the  like.  And  rosea reh  has 
re.sted  on  a narrow  institutional  base — most  of  It  ha.s  been  (conducted  on  uiilver- 
.sity  campuses.  Industry,  government,  and  other  institutions  carry  on  very  little 
work  in  educational  research  and  development. 

Finally,  we  have  not  established  a visible,  high  level  national  institution 
charged  with  educational  research  and  development  management.  In  part,  this 
failure  reflects  <a  general  lack  of  interest  in  edncntlonnl  research  because  of  its 
relative  weaknes.s,  and  the  lack  of  organizational  prestige  helps  to  perpetuate 
that  weakness.  In  other  fields,  high  level  agencies  devoted  solely  to  research 
and  development  have  proven  extremely  .successful.  In  health,  for  example,  na- 
tionally visible  research  efforts  have  benefitted  from  the  establishment  of 
research  and  development  units  separate  from  health  operating  functioii.s.  In 
contrast,  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  has 
reinaine<l  a component  of  the  Office  of  Education.  As  such,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  escape  some  measure  of  bureaucratic  anonymity.  While  the  top  Federal  man- 
agement position  ranks  at  a level  IV  in  health  research  and  a level  V in  agri- 
cultural research,  NOERD^s  placement  In  the  Office  of  Education  ha.s  kept  its 
head  ataGS-17  level. 

Creation  of  a National  Institute  of  Education  would  address  directly  this 
la.st  problem,  and  it  would  address  indirectly  odncntional  research  and  develop- 
ment’s other  weak  points.  The  National  Institute  of  Education  would  bring  greater 
stature  to  research  and  development  In  education,  organize  interdisciplinary 
teams  to  seek  radically  new  approaches  to  solve  educational  problems,  and  Invite 
the  cf)mmitment  of  more  resource.s. 

Estnblishing  a new  agency  will  not  by  itself  end  all  the  difficulties  facing 
educational  research  and  development.  But  a separate  research  and  development 
institute  with  special  chameteristics  is  needed,  if  we  are  to  make  room  for  major 
progress.  The  changes  feasible  within  existing  institutional  arrangements  simply 
will  not  lead  to  a quantum  leap  toward  excellence  in  educational  experimen- 
tation and  innovation. 

Crontinga  new  agency  can,  for  example,  affect  the  size,  scope,  and  vitality  of  the 
educational  research  eo  mm  unity.  A National  Instil  nte  of  Education  will  spark 
interest  in  educational  research  generally.  Since  education  le.search  ha.s  tradi- 
tionally lacked  prestige  in  the  aoademlc  community,  many  top  scholars  have 
been  relnrtant  to  enter  It.  As  education  researeli  gains  in  prestige,  outstamltag 
scholars  from  a wide  range  of  disciplines  will  become  interested  In  the  field. 

The  National  Institute  of  Eduoatioii’s  prominence  would  be  nmlntaiiied  by  .sev- 
eral key  characteristics.  First  ns  T have  mentioned,  the  agency  Itself  would  be  a 
distinct  unit  outside  the  Office  cf  Education,  allowing  it  visibility  as  a separate 
entity.  Second,  its  director,  ns  an  Executive  Level  would  he  a high  level  ai»- 
pointee.  This  ranking  is  a necessity  if  we  are  to  recruit  a director  with  extensive 
experience  and  the  highest  national  stature,  and  to  compensate  him  appropriately. 
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Tile  (liredor  must  counimml  euoufjili  rospect  to  dr;i\v  tin*  V(M*y  Iu*.st  nendriiiH’iniis, 
(‘(liicntioiml  pnictitioners, imhlic  ndmlulstrators  uiwlso  on  to  work  in  NllO.  Thir^l, 
Mu?  speeinl  per.soimel  authority  would  allow  l.lie  njr(*n(.*.v  eimnj^li  high  l(?v(?l  posi- 
tions and  freedom  to  hiiiig  In  oiitstamlhig^  scholars,  'rheir  iire.senee,  hnth  iK*rina- 
iieiit  and  short-term,  will  build  an  institutional  reiuilalion  and  a high  degree  of 
eoiitidenee. 

M(*you(l  si rengt helling  educational  research  and  develoiuneiit  itself,  tlie  mnv 
Institute  would  organize  people,  energies  and  resources  more  effedividy  to  eoii- 
eeive  fc'riish  appmacli(?.s  to  edneatioii.  A“eriti(-al  mass’' of  (‘Xpertis(*  from  a variidy 
of  tields  would  h(»  iiiarslialled.  The  National  IiistUnli?  of  Kdn cat! on’s  persoiiuel 
system  will  allow  speirial  Uexihility  lo  gather  the  best  niiiids  luid  put  them  lo 
work  together.  .Vnd  as  a new  ageiiey,  the  National  Institute  of  Kducalion  can  de- 
velop its  own  operational  pattern.s  best  suited  to  n research  and  development 
agency. 

Finally,  the  NIK  could  sthnulate  the  increases  in  funds  for  research  that  we 
have  not  yet  heeii  able  to  achieve.  Terliaps  because  of  its  iiiiiuatnnty  as  a field, 
education  resenrch  bus  not  received  the  public  support  needed  to  seenrt^  sub- 
stantially iiicrenseil  resources.  If  tin?  .‘ig(?n(?y  does  Indeed  sneceed  in  Iioo.stiug 
pnlilic  intere.st  in  educational  resenrch  and  cleveloimient,  a willingness  to  in- 
cr(>-a.se  pnhliehivestnieni  should  follow, 

I would  like  to  miiphasl/.e  the  1*  resident's  chi  ni  mil  meat  to  n sound  and  sys- 
teinatie  growth  of  Federal  expenditures  for  ed\icatiom\l  resenrcli  and  develoje 
ment  nnder  the  NIR  AVe  would  exfKJct  NIF\s  tirst-year  Imdget  to  fall  withlu  a 
range?  of  .'floO  to  $200  million.  An  estimated  $120  to  .^IIO  million  of  thi.s  represents 
projected  of  programs  to  l)e  .shifted  from  the  Oilice  of  Education.  After  the 
first  year,  we  would  expect  to  see  NIK'.s  budget  risiifg  .steadily  to  a level  of 
.$310  to  $120  million  in  Fi.seal  Year  10T7. 

In  .sumnmry,  lot  nn?  reiterate  that  renewing  educatimrs  promi.se  reepnres  new 
tools  and  teehniipies  developed  hy  a vigorous  re.search  ami  diivelopment  .sy.stem. 
The  .system  of  educational  re.search  ami  (levclopnumt  itself  iieods  strengtluMiing 
If  it  Is  to  match  that  ehnlhmge.  rrominent  rosea rclier.s  from  many  disciplines 
must  he  drawn  to  the  ta.sk»  fmid.s  must  be  imirshalled  to  devise  imaginative  ami 
radically  new  approaches. 

,\s  tla?  next  stop  toward  these  ends*  wi?  must  mold  n new  agency  capal)le 
of  providing  energetic  iialloiml  leadership — a National  Institute  of  Education 
1 urge  you  to  join  in  support  of  this  move  hy  acting  favorably  on  the  I)ill  before 
you  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Nfr.  Chairman.  I will  now  turn  the  dtscassion  over  to  Dr,  Marl  a ml.  Although 
for  the  reasons  I've  mentioned  we  feel  it  erneial  that  tlu?  National  Instituti*  of 
Pvdm*ation  he  organizationally  distinct  from  the  Oflice  of  Eduention,  I nl.so  wish 
to  make  Dr.  Marland  responsible  for  all  major  efforts  in  education,  inelnding 
the  National  Institute  of  Education.  He  speaks. today  in  the  broad  role  of  the 
.Vdmini.stratlon's  chief  education  officer.  ^ 


PllKPAKED  STATE>tKNT  OF  IIOX.  SIDNEY  P.  MARLAND,  .TH.,  U.S,  COMMISSIONER  OF 

Education 

Thank  you  Mr.  Secretary. 

Nfr.  Chalriiian  and  niembevs  of  the  subebnunittee,  I would  like  to  begin  by 
noting  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  comprehensive  planning  for  researeh  anil 
development.  Ultimately,  this  complex  proce.ss  will  produce  a detailed  blne- 
l)riiit  for  the  NIE — its  organization,  staffing,  ami  program.  In  developing  thi.s 
blueprint  we  are  working  with  many  expert  ami  knowledgeable  individuals 
through  the  comitvy.  in  the  lultial  stage  of  the  iilannlng  process.  Dr.  Roger  Devien 
of  the  Kami  Corporation  was  asked  to  direct  a study  of  major  Is.snes  involved 
in  creating  'a  new  etluentionnl  research  and  development  agency.  That  study 
hn.s  produced  n number  of  options  and  recommemlation.s  for  consideration-^ 
eoncorning  major  educational  problems  NTE  should  tackle,  organizational  de- 
velopment to  deal  with  these  prohlem.s,  pi-ojected  funding  levels,  and  so  oai. 

AVo  are  now  con.siderlng  the  range  of  options,  iiielmliiig  tliose  suggested  in 
Dr.  Levieif.s  extremely  useful  document.  AA^’e  are  forming  an  inteninl  planning 
group,  which  will  analyze  these  options  and  devise  a detailed  fir.st-yenr  agenda 
for  the  agency's  program  and  organization.  Since  this  work  is  still  in  progress, 
1 hope  the  Conmiittee  will  unclerstand  that  much  of  our  thinking  must  he  eon- 
.sldorod  tentative.  With  that  caveat,  let  me  share  with  you  our  general  view.s 
on  how  the  NIE  would  opemte. 
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First  let  me  talk  about  the  Institute’s  funetions.  The  XIIJ  would  pursue  sev- 
eral broad  aims.  Its  iirst  aim,  claiming?  the  lion’s  share  of  the  agency’s  budget , 
AvouUl  be  to  mobili'/e  the  ablest  sehohirs  iiml  direct  their  talents  to  emnpre- 
liensive  research  and  development  programs  to  liiid  solutions  to  odu ration's 
most  serious  problems.  Some  of  these  solutions  will  build  on  the  best  eurrent 
teelinicpies — niaiiy  will  probe  radk’ally  new  nproaclies  to  leaniiiig.  All  will 
lean  heavily  on  develoimieiit  and  on  the  invention  of  elfeetive  means  of  trans- 
lating ideas  into  innteiials  and  i)ractiee,s  Avorknble — and  working — in  the  held. 
In  any  ease,  the  Institute ’.s  independent,  creative  atmosphere  and  Ilexible  or- 
ganization will  enable  Its  staff  to  take  a hard  look  at  eomuiou  assumpUous 
ami  hallowed  traditions  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Teams  of  people  with  different  exi>ertise — lesenrcli  nml  development  per- 
sonnel, eihicators,  teachers,  piihlie  olllcials,  etc. — would  he  organized  around 
basic  iH'ohleins.  Tlie.v  would  plan  research  and  development  programs  de.slgned 
to  yield  new  knowledge,  materials  and  in ethod.s— coordinated  to  provide  power- 
ful leverage  on  each  problem.  For  example,  finding  siicee.ssful  approaches  to 
LMl Healing  the  poor  might  mean  supporting  a range  of  iirojeets  from  ba.sie  lan- 
guage studies  to  designing  alternatives  to  formal  schooling  for  alienated  ghetto 
teennger.s. 

Another  broad  aim  of  tlie  NIE  would  be  to  reinforce  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological foundation  of  education,  strengthening  the  role  of  pure  resoareh  tech- 
niipie.s.  We  need  to  unde r.st and  better  bow  physical  and  biological  processes 
afiCoct  learning,  and  we  must  deeiieii  our  seientitic  understanding  of  beliavioral 
and  social  idienonieim.  The  forces  of  science  must  he  brought  to  bear  on  educa- 
tional issues;  scientists  in  all  disciplines  must  he  encouraged  to  join  tbe  etfort. 
As  Seeielary  Richardson  lia.s  already  noted,  the  Institute  would  he  particularly 
widl  suited  to  a tt ranting  these  re.searchers. 

Finally,  the  Institute  would  seelc  to  strengthen  the  educator’s  capacities  in  hi.s 
various  roles:  a.s  teacher,  u.s  cliief  architect  of  educational  form  nml  content,  as 

public  oflieial  resiKinsible  to  Ids  community.  In  furthering  this  cau.se.  NIK 
might  support  projects  to  devise  .self-evnluatioa  teclmioiics  for  teachers,  to 
.study  and  reinforce  local  iirocesses  of  curriculum  develojjment,  and  to  test 
various  neeoiintability  meclmni.sms.  It  would  .supi>ort  projects  de.signed  to 
broaden  the  concept  of  teachers  to  include  students  themselves,  older  students, 
puraprnfe.ssional.s,  parents,  and  volunteers. 


NlE’s  success  in  pursuing  these  aims  will  depend  in  part  on  the  way  staffs  are 
organized  to  work  on  them.  We  are  now  working  to  de.s*ign  an  organization  whleh 
would  best  serve  NIE’s  pnrimses.  Dr.  Levien  lias  proposed  a “matrix”  model  of 
orgnnization.  allowing  staff  to  move  between  imrmanent  oi*ganizational  bases 
and  temporary  project  task  forces.  His  plan  conceives  of  three  constituents  orga- 
nizations. One  would  manage  problem-solving  programs,  one  would  manage  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  the  scientific  lm.se  of  edncatioii  and  educational  praeiiee 
generally,  the  third  would  evaluate  tlie  state  of  education  and  educational  prac- 
tice generally,  the  third  would  evaluate  the  state  of  ednention  and  of  imblie 
education  policies.  This  i.s  one  po.ssihle  model : we  are  currently  evaluating  it  by 
examining  its  effeetlvene.ss  in  situations  where  it  has  actually  been  applied.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  looking  at  alternative  design.s.  For  instance,  a “fune- 
tionul’’  model  would  move  staff  among  tasks  as.soehitod  with  different  stages  of 
re.s(*arch  and  development,  from  basic  research  to  application  in  the  field.  Other 
models  might  organize  staff  around  edneational  objectives,  age  levels,  and  so  on. 

However  staff  are  organized,  certain  pers-  *nnel  patterns  characteristic  of  lead- 
ing re.scarch  and  development  agencies  will  emerge.  Those  distinctive  patterns 
will  he  made  po.ssihle  in  large  part  by  the  hilFs  authority  to  bin*  and  comi)ensate 
tochnieal  and  profe.ssional  .staff  exempt  from  civil  .service  classification  and  eoni- 
pen.sntion  regulations.  This  authority,  I should  .stress,  will  only  apply  wlien  there 
is  a .speeifie  reason  to  use  it — ^lienee  most  of  the  staff  will  he  hired  under  the 
civil  service  .system.  The  .special  authority  would  not  bo  likely  to  he  used  for 
thosi‘  engaged  in  support  functions  for  the  agency:  hndgot,  personnel,  oontraet.s, 
and  so  on. 

The  concept  of  exemption  authority  builds  upon  th(»  exporionee  of  oilier  .sneeess- 
ful  research  and  development  institutions,  such  ns  NSP  and  NIH.  A.s  these  ngen- 
cie.s  have  found,  drawing  the  highest  quality  staff  for  re.son  reh  and  development  us 
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(juiros  staliing  putterns  and  coiiipoiisatioii  lovols  spcciully  adapted  to  Uh»  eareer 
imttenis  and  professional  traditions  of  the  scholarly  community.  lOxeuiption 
pennits,  for  example,  a system  of  short-term,  noucareer  appointments.  Dis- 
liaKnished  academicians  and  e<lucntor.s  who.se  pornmnent  career  coinniitnient 
is  to  a nnlvei*sity,  scliool  system  or  industry  could  spend  a year  or  so  at  the  NIK, 
Thn.se  with  special  expertise  could  join  the  staff  for  even  shorter  ijeriods  to 
work  on  a single  project.  In  addition,  the  authority  would  permit  stnunnlined 
hiring  procedures  particularly  .suited  for  .short-term,  high-level  per.‘<onnel. 


Thi.s  brings  ns  to  NIE’.s  relationship  with  other  agencies  and  organization.s.  for 
the  Institute  must  niaintain  an  active  and  continuing  interchange  with  a variety 
of  these. 

Fir.st,  NIE's  relatiomship  to  the  Office  of  Education  luu.st  he  a particularly  close 
one.  XIB  must  be  responsive  to  the  role  of  OE  ns  the  latter  serve.s  America ii  edu- 
cation broadly.  The  Office  of  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  help  formulate  the  questions  NIK  would  address.  Further,  OK  must  sup- 
port the  delivery  system  for  promoting  implementation  of  the  practical  results 
of  education  research  and  development  in  the  field.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation would  he  responsible  for  both  agencies;  Secretary  Richardson  would  dele- 
gate responsibility  for  the  NIE  to  him.  I can  say  for  myself  that  I would  expect 
to  use  this  strategic  imsition  as  forcefully  ns  possible  to  ensure  that  the  two 
agencies  cou'riement  each  other.  In  addition,  there  must  he  a variety  of  formal 
and  informal  mechanisms  for  easy  interchange  between  OE  and  NIE  staff.  I 
would  expect  that  Office  of  Education  officials  would  serve  on  NIE  advisory 
groups,  and  vice  versa.  OK  .staff  <*oiild  he  drafted  to  .serve  on  a short-term  basis 
on  NIE’s  prohlem-solvinggi-oups.  Permanent  NIE  staff  might  be  required  to  take 
tempo r ary  assignments  in  the  Office  of  Education  as  part  of  their  dev(‘lopnipnt. 

NIE  would  as.sume  responsibility  for  most  activities  now  conducted  by  the 
Xationtil  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Development.  NIE  would  as- 
.sunie  responsihility,  for  example,  for  piogranis  in  hn.sic  re.search,  ongoing  de- 
velopment activities,  the  research  and  development  centers  and  regional  edn- 
cntion  lahoratorics,  reseaich  training,  and  construction  of  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities.  The  transition  can  he  orderly  and  systematic,  hut  It  mn.st  he 
carefully  planned ; preparation  would  extend  through  Fi.scal  Year  1072.  These 
activities  currently  carried  on  by  NCERD  would  very  likely  he  organized 
differently  from  the  present  organization.  In  addition,  OE  would  retain  its 
rcspon.sibility  for  evaluation  and  policy-oriented  re.search  relating  to  OE  pro- 
grams, and  stati.stical  gathering  services.  While  NIE  would  he  charged  with 
designing  new  delivery  systems  for  re.search  products,  the  Office  of  Education 
would  oversee  demonstration  and  dissemination  activities,  and  support  what- 
ever now  systems  the  NIE  might  develop. 

We  look  to  NIE  to  promote  the  coordination  of  education  and  related  research 
and  development  activities  supported  hy  the  various  Federal  agencies.  A mun- 
ber  of  agencies  support  i*esearch  and  development  activities  relating  to  educa- 
tion ns  part  of  their  own  particular  missions.  Imt  there  has  heen  little  effort 
to  coordinate  them.  NIE  would  act  as  a clearlnghmi.se  for  information  on  relevant 
pi*ograms.  The  agency  would  iirovide  an  intellectual  meeting  ground  where 
personnel  of  various  government  agencies  concenied  with  educational  research 
and  development  can  think  together  about  educational  problems,  and  thus  avoid 
duplication  among  their  own  programs. 

The  Institute  would  also  complement  the  propo.sed  National  Foundation  on 
Higher  Education.  The  Foundation  would  support  exemplary  operating  pro- 
gram.s  in  post-.secondnry  educnlion.  While  NIE  works  to  devise  and  test  new 
educational  methods,  the  Foundation  will  encourage  the  demonstration  jind 
adoption  of  promising  practices  in  higher  education  already  known.  NIE  will 
deal  with  bmadly  based  problems  and  practices,  many  running  throughout  all 
levels  of  education  ; the  Foundation  will  focu.s  on  needs  and  issues  particular  to 
higher  education.  The  same  coordiuntlon  mechanisms  used  to  link  NIE  to  the 
Office  of  Education  would  be  used  with  the  Foundation:  advisory  councils,  staff 
exebaiiges.  direction  from  the  Commis.sioner,  and  so  on. 

NIE  will  need  a constant  and  lively  interchange  with  people  in  a variety  of 
non-Federal  agencies  and  organizations.  State  agency  personnel,  local  school 
ndministratoi*s,  independent  scholars,  school  board  members,  teachers,  private 
and  iuforinal  education  oiganizations,  schools  of  education,  colleges  and  inil- 
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VGi'sitics,  scientific  nml  professionni  societies,  students — nil  these  and  more 
iiiust  becontinuonsl.v  involved  in  the  workings  of  NIIJ. 

Tlie  National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  Research  and  Development  will 
be  one  iiiechani.sm  for  involving  outstanding  individuals  engaged  in  research 
and  developineiit,  education,  public  uffnlvs.  The  Council  would  have  15  ineiubers 
serving  staggered  3-year  terms.  Other  meclianisins  would  be  develoiied  to  foster 
a continuous  flow  of  information  to  NIE,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
informal  ion  from  NIB  through  tlie  Office  of  Education  and  otlier  chnnnels  to 
tile  classrooms  of  the  Nation.  The  exchange  of  personnel  working  at  the  agency 
on  short-term  projects  will  also  strengthen  ties  hotweon  NIB  and  the  fleld. 

Ill  concluding  my  formal  testimony  here.  Mr.  Chairinaii.  I would  note  that 
I have  dealt  briefly  with  a nuinber  of  basic  issues  involved  in  creating  a luuv 
agency:  its  aims,  its  staffing  patterns,  its  relationship  to  cuiTOiit  prograiius  and 
other  agencies.  In  all  of  these  areas,  oiir  thinking  is  nece.ssarily  exploratoiy. 

Pesigniiig  this  new  agency  is  a complex  task.  If  the  NIB  is  to  fulfill  its 
proiiii.se,  it  will  call  for  the  ablest  organizational  talents  we  cun  assemble.  The 
basic  characteristics  of  the  proposes!  new  agency — its  distinct  identity,  its  stalnro. 
it.s  flexibility — create  the  potential  for  liold  national  leadership  toward  .superior 
ediinitloiial  roseareh  and  development.  "We  are  .shaking  off  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  historie  government  agencies  as  wo  construct  this  new  instrument 
for  the  improvement  of  learning.  In  oiir  planning,  we  are  searching  for  a design 
that  liest  capitalizes  upon  the  experiences  of  like  agencies  and  developing  criteria 
to  use  ill  evaluating  NIB’s  effectiveness  on  an  ongoing  basis.  A National  Insti- 
tute for  Education  promises  new  .scholarly  lpnd(‘r.ship  and  cxcclleiice  in  ednen- 
tioiial  rosea  roll  and  devolopmeiit.  I join  S(»oretary  Richardson  in  urging  your 
.support  for  tlii.s  new  effort. 

Tliaiik  you. 

!Mr.  Rr.ademas.  Let  ino.  start  askiiisf  a question  about  a matter  to 
wliicli  botli  of  you  made  reference,  tJiat  is  tlie  relationshi])  between  tlie 
Office  of  Eclncntioii  and  tlie  NIE.  I liad  a letter  this  mornino*  from  a 
very  distiii|fnislied  leader  of  American  education  coinineiiting  on  pre- 
cisely that  issue.  Without  iretting  into  who  he  is,  let  me  say  that  he 
clearly  indicated  ^n'ave  apprehensions  about  the  ])oint  that  you  both 
have  made  and  which  is  represented.  Dr.  Marlaiid,  by  your  line  on 
jiage  5 that  NIE  must,  be  responsive  to  the  role  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion as  the  latter  serves  American  education  broadly. 

My  correspondent  remarked  that,  on  the  contrary,  JflE  must  be 
able  to  spit  in  the  eye  of  the  Office  of  Education.  I must  say  that  my 
instinct  is  to  think  that  he  is  quite  right,  and  you  will  understand  that 
that  observation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  that  Office. 

I am  rather  apprehensive  that  anybody  who  is  serious  about  Ameri- 
can education  is  going  to  take  seriously  the  XTE  if  it  is  thought  to  be 
a captive  of  the  Office  of  Education.  I put  my  case  only  with  slight 
hy]ierbole  to  get  a response  from  you. 

That  is  a rather  significant  que.stion. 

Dr.  Maruand.  I welcome  the  chance  to  res]ioiul  to  that,  ]Mr.  Chair- 
man. Following  your  comment,  I would  .say  dejiendiug  on  how  the 
wind  is  bloiying  the  Office  of  Education  often  spits  in  its  own  face. 

Quite  seriously,  I would  say  that  we  ai*e  perhaps  at  this  time  our 
most  enthusiastic  critics.  If  there  is  any  question  about  our  ability  to 
engage  in  self-criticism  and  to  find  a way  to  make  this  new  institution 
which  as  the  Secretary  has  said  must  be  wholly  autonomous  from  the 
Office  of  Education  a* service  to  the  children  of  this  country  without 
being  a servant  of  the  Office  of  Education,  T woiild  say  that  the  very 
strnctni’e  of  tlie  now  agency  itself  wilt  make  that  workable. 

^fr.  Bradbmas.  I appi‘eciate  that  response.  I would  iust  observe  that 
I think  there  is  a lotto  be  said  for  the  separation  of  powers  system. 
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I l)c»liov(‘  in  original  sin  iUid,  therefore,  in  not  trusting  anybody  too 
much  in  tliese  matters.  I hope  this  is  an  issue  that  we  can  elaborate  on 
again  as  \v(?  get  on  throngli  the  liearings  heeansc  yon  liave  given  ns,  I 
tliink,  an  ex]n*essioii  of  hope,  more  than  a jnstitieation. 

Dr.  Maklaxi).  I did  not  wish  to  prolong  iny  reply.  1 sensed  that  the 
chairman  was  not  looking  fora  lengthy  reply.  If  j’ou  do  wish  to  have 
this  subject  developed  at  length.  I will  bo  jdeased  to  do  so. 

Secretary  Iiicii.\Knsox.  I would  like  to  have  a word,  i\Ir.  Chairman, 
on  tliis  ])oint.  I think  the  issue  is  basic  to  the  need  for  more  etrective 
leadership  at  the  national  level  in  the  held  of  education,  most  broadly. 

I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  question  you  put  and  the  comment.s  of 
your  cori’espoiident  reflex’t,  es.sentiany,  an  attitude  toward  the  U.S. 
OHice  of  Education  which  itself  is  tlie  ])aramonnt  objective  of  iny 
administration  and  the  D(‘i)artinent  of  HEW  and  Commissioner  ]\Iar- 
laiid's  administration  in  the  Olliee  of  Education  to  change. 

I do  not  think,  therefore,  the  question  of  location  and  role  of  the  NIE 
in  tlie  I’elationship  between  the  Director  of  NIE  and  the  Coiuinissioner 
of  Education  should  ho  addressed  ns  if  it  were  impossible  to  infust*  any 
ntwv  leader.ship,  new  eiiei’gy  into  the  OfHce  of  Education  itself. 

I think  that  the  Coiuinissioner  ha.s  cjuite  pungently  imdcr.stood  and 
imder.scored  tlie  point  that  this  is  his  objective  and  it  is  an  objective 
he  is  carrying  out  through  the  exerci.se  of  rigorous  .self-criticism,  as 
the  necessary  first  stop  toward  internal  rofonn  of  tlie  Olliee  itsel  f. 

I might  add  finally  that  it  was  my  objective  in  seeking  a new  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  shortly  u])on  my  own  arrival  at  ITEW  to  find 
an  iiidvidual  who  could  both  move  in  innovative  directions  and  lead 
others  in  the  field  of  ednc.atioii  to  follow  him  in  those  directioii.s. 

It  would  liave  been  comparatively  easy  to  find  an  innovator  with  no 
knowledge  or  a man  so  close  to  the  field  of  education  that  lie  was  unable 
to  sec  thoneed  for  any  innovations. 

I think  in  Commissioner  Marlaiid  we  liave  a man  who  has  botli  the 
capacity  to  lead  and  also  the  capacity  to  see  the  necessity  for  new  direc- 
tions. I think  given  that  kind  of  role  in  leadei*ship  in  the  Office  of 
Education  itself  at  least  iin])ortaiit  that  the  XIE  be  related  to  it  closely 
enough  so  tliat  iniioviitive  ideas  are  eflcctivcly  transmitted  into  practice 
and  so  that  the  questions  ami  needs  arising  out  of  the  .system  of 
education,  its  own  awareiu'ss  of  the  necessity  for  change  can  iiresent 
questions  to  the  NIE. 

So  the  only  remaining  i.ssm^  tlien  is  how  do  you  position  the  two 
in  such  a way  that  Miis.svmbioiic  relationship  is  inaxiinally  reinforced. 

^fr.  IhiAiiKMAs.  Conhl  I iurn  to  another  qiie.stion,  geutleinen,  on 
whicli  you  have  given  your  commenfs,  and  tljat  is  the  degree  of  gemiine 
commitineiit  on  the  part  of  the  luliiiini.stratioii? 

I am  somewhat  coiifu.sed  by  the  budget  estimates  before  me.  I liave 
two  docmiieiits  that  .«ay  that  appropriations  for  1971  progmms  to  be 
under  tlie  auspices  of  the  NIE  will  total  $181,802,000.  and  that  there 
is  a roftnest  for  fiscal  year  1972  of  $100,005,000  for  tlie.se  nrogram.s. 
TJie.i  tlmm  is  another  docmiient  that  has  come  from  ITEW  that 
indicates  that  in  1971,  there  was  appropriated  to  be,  iinderthe  auspices 
of  NTE,  $131,620,000  ; and  that  for  1972,  the  request  is  $118,500,000. 
But  ill  your  testimony  .submitted  prior  to  your  oral  .statement,  you 
estima-^ed  that  the  1072  budget  I’cqnest  for  progmms  uiicler  the  NIE 
would  be  .soinewhere between  $140  and  $150  million. 
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So  I nni  not  quite  clour  at  tliis  stufj;e  ol  llie  procmling’s  how  nmcli 
money  yon  are  proposing  to  cx])ciul  i‘or  progriuns  to  he  adininisteretl 
tliroiigli  the  NTE  and  an  obviously  related  question  is  how  nincli 
of  that  is  to  be  new  inonej’  that  would  not  have,  as  it  were,  foinul 
a place  niider  the  programs  that  yon  propose  to  transfer? 

Secretaiy  KiciiAnnsox.  T^t  me  make  a couple  of  preliminary  com- 
ments, Mr.’ Chairman,  and  then  I will  ask  Commissioner  ]\Iarland  to 
complete  oiir  res])onse  to  these  questions. 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  some  variance  in  figures  used  from  time 
to  time  that  reflects  ongoing  discussions  of  the  question  of  just  which 
research  or  rcwarch  related  j)rograms  should  be  transferred  to  the 
NIE. 

Jk\yond  that  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  thought  given  to  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  new  money  Unit  ought  to  be  made  available  to 
il  in  the  first  year. 

Onr  jiresent  thinking  is  that  the  total  of  that  amoniit  of  the  new 
programs  in  the  1072  budget  that  would  be  transferred  is  $118  million 
and  that  it  would  also  have  in  that  year  additional  funds  of  the  order 
of  $30  !o$00  million. 

Dr.  Jr.VKLAxn.  The  ex])lanation  is  quite  ap]U’o])riately  called  for  by 
the  cliairman.  As  we  have  sharpened  onr  ]danning  and  refined  onr 
figures  since  submitting  onr  earlier  doemnent  to  the  committee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  made  some  adjustments  which  do  need  explanation. 

^fr.  BnAnE:>rAS.  Alay  I say  that  I hope  in  response  yon  will  have 
in  mind  the  disparity  between  the  amounts  of  money  that  yon  ]iro- 
])ose  and  the  programs  that  yon  jiroposc  to  be  transferred. 

I ask  this  because  in  your  March  17  study,  the  jiroposed  tenta- 
tive budget  for  NIE,  yon  have  for  example,  mider  cnrricnliim  develop- 
ment in  vocational  education  the  figure  of  $4  million.^  But  then  one 
turns  to  your  more  recently  submitted  doemnent  entitled,  “OE  vc- 
search  and  development  programs,’"  and  sees  the  columns,  “likely  to 
be  transfeiTod  to  NIE,”  and  there  observes  that  you  have  lumped  all 
vocational  research  together  and  have  asked  for  $55.7  million. 

In  like  fashion,  in  the  earlier  docnnicnt,  yon  refer  to  handica])])cd 
research  $30,350,000,  while  in  yonr  subsequent  doemnent,  you  have  a 
little  over  $8  million.  Now  yon  may  he  coinj^aring  apples  and  oranges, 
and  obviously  I am  not  interested  in  inisre]n*esenting  what  yon  are 
doing  but  I do  think  yon  ought  to  give  ns  a clearer  juctnre  of  what  it. 
is  yon  are  proposing  to  do. 

Dr.  Maulaxi).  As  I say,  we  have  continued  to  refine  and  shar])en 
this  planning.  Indeed  I am  sure  we  will  for  some  months  to  come. 
Wo  arc  giving  you  today's  calculations,  and  I believe  they  arc  rea- 
sonably sound,  I will  ex])lain  the  diflerence  between  this  and  the  earlier 
estimate.^. 

Fii’st.  if  I may  however,  I would  like  to  turn  to  the  charts  jii.st  for 
a moment,  since  I am  now  on  my  feet,  to  return  to  the  question  which 
the  cliairman  asked  as  to  how  the  arrangements  for  authority  and 
ros])onsihility  might  flow  between  the  Ofliceof  Education  and  NIE. 

I think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  NTE  is  not  a part  of  the 
Oflice  of  Education.  The  NTE  would  report,  to  the  Commissioner, 
to  whom  the  Secretaiy  would  delegate  overall  responsibility  for  the 
agency.  It  would  have  its  own  advisory  council.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation sits  her  * Yon  have  met  today  D.  John  Ottina  who  sits  here 
as  a ooinponcnt  f that  Office. 
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Likewise  Mio  Foundation  for  Higher  Education  would  he  detached 
and  separated  from  that  Office  and  still  within  spitting  distance. 
Turning  to  the  question  of  funds,  in  our  present  plans  for  the  In- 
stitute we  are  now  projecting  a level  of  funding  in  those  functions 
which  are  suitably  transferrable  to  NIE  from  the  present  Office  of 
Education.  That  is  a figure  of  $118  million  to  which  the  chairman 
referred.  That  is  the  point  here  on  this  chart  for  our  fiscal  year  1972 
as  now  budgeted. 

As  we  move  tlirongli  1972,  which  will  be  the  planning  year,  you 
note  that  there  is  a $3  million  sum  for  planning  during  that  year. 
This  means  the  initial  assembly  of  a staff,  the  beginning  of  the*])ro- 
gn;m,  the  beginning  of  the  gathering  of  consultants  during  this  first 
year. 

You  will  note  here  the  range  of  $150  to  $200  million  representing 
the  first  operational  year  after  the  year  of  planning.  A year  later 
it  is  $280  to  $340  million,  in  that  range. 

So  on  through  the  years.  Projecting  to  1977,  we  have  an  estimated 
range  of  $310  to  $420  million.  Eoughly,  10  percent  of  that  or  less,  as 
we.  now  perceive  it,  is  devoted  to  inhousc  research  by  the  community 
of  scholars  there  gathered.  The  rest  of  it  performed  under  contract  by 
scholars  outside  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  much  after  the 
fa.shion  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Returningto  the  question  as  to  the  variance  in  figures  which  we  have 
provided  to  date,  let  us  take,  for  example,  your  question  on  the  funds 
for  research  and  development  effecting  tlie  handicapped.  Here  you 
have-  an  ongoing  program  in  the  Office  of  Education,  and  a lively  clis* 
cussion  as  to  where  best  to  place  the  research  element  of  that  office. 

Blit  M’e  have  in  our  own  best  judgment  now  divided  the  moneys  dedi- 
cated to  research  and  development  for  the  handicapped  into  two  parts. 
That  part  which  is  clearly  not  .strictly  I'csearch  but  rather  the  develop- 
ment of  new  materials,  for  example,  the  production  of  films  for  the 
deaL  has  not  been  cataloged  as  research.  We  would  more  truthfully 
catalog  it  as  development,  as  demonstration,  loosely  cataloged  in  the 
pa.st  and  funded  under  the  research  authority.  Yon  will  note  in  one 
la^e.st  re])ort  that  we  are  declaring  for  1972,  a level  of  something  over 
$7  million  of  tlie  total  sum  to  be  held  in  the  Office  of  Education.  Some 
$8  million  would  l>e  moved  to  the  new  NIE  budget,  since  it  is  strictly 
research  and  development.  That  is  one  of  the  later  refinements  in  our 
proposal. 

Mr.  BnAi>F^r.\s.  If  we  are  going  to  hear  Dr.  Levien  on  Tuesday,  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  for  you,  f^^Ir.  Commissioner,  to  let  us  hear 
from  the  persons  in  your  office  who  are  heading  up  these  several  re- 
search programs  to  be  transferred. 

Dr.  ]\rARLAXD.  We  will  welcome  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  wo  will  have  them  here  at  your  call. 

i\rr.  Bn.\irat.\s.  It  will  i)robabl y be  Tuesday. 

Mr.Ecid? 

Mr.  Erin.  Thank  you.  Chairman. 

Afr.  Secretary,  I would  like  to  welcome  you  liei’o  most  warmly  today, 
and  along  with  Commissioner  Atarland  and  Dr.  Ottiua  and  Mr.  Cross. 
I would  say  that  I for  one  greatly  welcome  the  President's  initiative  on 
NIE  that  you  are  so  clearly  supporting  today  for  NIE. 
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I might  ask  if  you  could  give  us  a little  fuller  definition  of  the  dif- 
ference between  NIE  and  tne  foundation  and  the  broad  range  of  en- 
deavors each  would  undertake. 

Secretaiy  Richardsox,  I would  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  Mr.  Marland 
may  wish  to  add  to  it  or  to  subtract  from  my  reply. 

Most  fundamentally  and  simply  stated  the  National  Institute  for 
Education  is  charged  with  the  support  and  research,  the  seeking  for 
new  knowledge,  in  effect,  across  the  whole  range  of  education. 

The  National  Foundation  we  conceive  of  as  an  institution  providing 
funds  for  the  suppoit  of  reform  directed  budgets  within  institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  Foundation’s  objective  is  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance or  primarily  new  knowledge.  It  is  to  encourage  and  support  the 
undertakings  of  institutions  of  higher  education  that  wish  to  move  in 
new  directions. 

The  direction  in  which  they  move  may  have  been  pioneered  already 
by  others  or  they  may  repi’esent  the  application  in  practice  of  a new 
knowledge  that  has  been  gained  through  research. 

So  landamentally,  therefore,  the  National  Foundation  would  seek 
out  opportunities  in  higher  education  and  review  projects  submitted 
to  it  that  are  directed  toward  reform  and  innovation  while  the  NIE 
Hvould  conduct  reseamh  and  development  activities  thioughout  educa- 
tion, elementaiy,  secondary,  and  higher  education  as  well. 

Mr.  Reid.  NIE  would  be  concerned  with  a coherent  approach  to  re- 
search and  experimentation  across  the  board  from  preschool  through 
higher  and  graduate  education,  and  research  here  would  mean  research 
in  the  pure  sense,  development,  demonstration,  innovation  testing, 
etcetera? 

Secretary  Riciiardsox.  Yes ; I would  just  add  to  that  research  train- 
ing is  a related  activity.  Yes;  that  is  a good  brief  statement  of  the 
range  that  the  NIE  would  cover. 

Mr.  Reid.  Thank  you. 

Second,  could  you  respond  a little  more  explicitly  on  the  dissemina- 
tion of  that  function  of  the  research  once  it  was  developed  by  NIE? 

Secretaiy  Riciiardsox.  Yes,  again  the  Commissioner  may  want  to 
comment  on  this.  I think  very  clearly  a great  lack  to  this  date  in  the 
research  and  development  role  of  the  Office  of  Education,  and  I think 
it  is  fair  to  say  of  practically  every  agency  in  HEW.  has  been  the  lack 
of  follow  through  in  translating  new  knowledge  into  practice. 

; There  is  a need,  therefore,  strictly  from  the  research  and  develpp- 
mental  side,  to  focus  on  the  question  of  how  to  disseminate  new  laiowl- 
edge  and  got  it  moved  into  practice.  ’ 

This  would  be  an  area  we  vi.siialize  as  appropriate  for  the  NIEJt- 
.self  to  focus  on.  In  other  words,  how  to  translate  into  piuctice  the 
knowledge  that  it  helps  to  bring  into  being. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Office  of  Education  itself  must  have  a 
major  role  in  dissemination.  Indeed,  we  regard  the  relationship  of  the 
Office  of  Education  to  the  State  departments  and  local  educational 
systems  as  being  increjisingly  a relationship  in  which  people  from  the 
Office  of  Education  are  bringing  to  bear,  in  contact  with  the  educa- 
tional administratoi’s  and  teachers  what  has  been  learned  elscAvlierei 
through  research  and  development. 
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IVe  visualize,  in  other  words,  increasingly  a role  for  the  Ollice  of 
Education  in  which  it  exercises  leadership  through  that  kind  of  coin- 
nmiiicatiou. 

IVe  think  that  as  we  have  multiplied  Federal  fonuula  grants  i>ro- 
grains  that  we  have  reduced  the  leverage  of  that  device  in  accomplish- 
ing a response  by  the  educational  system  to  identifiable  national  in- 
terests. 

IVe  think  we  should  therefore  find  means  of  encouraging  State  and 
local  school  systems  to  establish  objectives  and  to  bring  to  bear  means 
of  measuring  their  own  ])rogre.ss  toward  these  objectives. 

IVe  think  that  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  relationship 
to  that  process  should  increasingly  be  to  bring  to  their  attention  what 
other  ]ieoplo  have  done  successfully  or  what  the  research  oi*  demonstra- 
tion process,  lead  largely  by  NIE,  has  discovered.  So,  there  can  be  no 
sliar])  line  between  the  (lis.«emination  role  of  the  NIE  and  that  of  I he 
Oflico  of  Education,  but  primarily  the  emphasis  with  the  JflE  would 
be  on  the  development  of  the  new  techniques  and  approaches  to  the 
dissemination  process.  The  role  of  the  Ofiice  of  Education  would  he 
the  actual  provision  of  information,  technical  assistance,  and  hel])  in 
bringing  new  practice  into  the  delivery  system  itself, 

Mr.  IvETD.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Di‘.  ^rAiUiAXi).  I can  he  very  brief  and  if  I can,  I will  return  to  the 
chart,  j\Fr.  Keid.  As  the  Secretary  lias  indicated,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion will  indeed  support  the  delivery  system.  Inventions,  the  discov- 
eries, and  the  creative  work  must  happen  here,  in  NIE.  This  institution, 
the  laboi^atoiy,  if  yon  will,  will  reach  out  to  test  iks  ideas,  to  develop 
models  that  will  work. 

But  then  this  institution  must  have  access  to  a delivery  system  which 
it  does  not  linve.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  scholars  to  get  into  the  market- 
place and  produce  the  product  and  deliver  it  and  put  it  in  place.  That 
is  the  job  of  the  oioerating  agencies. 

The  reason  for  placing  responsibility  for  sup])orting  the  delivery 
system  in  the  Office  of  Education  is  to  make  use  of  that  network  aiul 
access  to  the  10,000  school  districts  which  the  agency  has  already 
established. 

^Ir.  Eeid.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Marland. 

IMr,  Secretary,  on  page  2 of  your  testimony  I think  yon  said  we  have 
not  yet  found  ways  to  teach  coping  with  change  or  Innnanity  or  ingenu- 
ity, In  the  face  of  these  clifficnlties  we  can  be  sure  of  one  thing,  the  old 
answer  is  no  longer  working. 

Would  you  care  to  connnent  briefly  about  what  seems  to  me  to  he  a 
central  question  liere,  the  importance  of  totally  new  and  imaginative 
research,  not  just  an  assessment  of  old  ways  and  past  pedgogic  con- 
ce]its  or  even  some  of  the  newer  ones  of  compensatory  education,  but 
some  reallj^  iinnginary  research  sticking  out  in  many  directions  to 
really  deal  ^Yith  the  quest-ion  of  how  to  make  edncntioii  work  which  iir- 
so  many  sectore  of  om*  society  clearly  is  not  working. 

Dr,  AlAni^ANn.  I think  yon  have  well  stated,  Mr.  Reid,  tlie  ingency 
and  importance  of  what  we  think  is  needed.  I think  we  see  this  in 
school  systems  everywhei’c.  It  is  a feeling  reflected  by  administrators 
and  tenchere  as  well  as  by  parents  and  pupils:  the  sense  that  something 
better  is  needed,  tlmt  the  old  answers  of  larger  per  ]uipil  expenditures 
or  smaller  class  size  or  better  equipment  do  not  themselves  produce 
better  education. 
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For  example,  in  the  field  of  compensatory  education,  even  thou^li 
title  I has  pumped  substantial  additional  aniounts  of  money  into  the 
system,  it  seems  clear  that  the  trial  and  error  process  has  not  given  us 
the  answer  of  how  to  overcome  educational  handicaps  from  a disad- 
vantaged environment.  And  so  with  respect  generally  to  underachieve- 
inent  and  alienation  among  poor  childi’en,  we  need  to  know  more  about 
wiiat  it  is  that  sparks  their  interest  in  learning  and  involves  them  in 
tin*,  educational  process. 

We  have  problems  of  unemployability  among  young  people  leaving 
school  at  all  levels  who  are  unprepared  to  get  or  to  fill  a decent  job. 
We  need  to  undei’stand  more  about  the  processes  that  move  institutions 
themselves  internally,  to  change  and  adapt  and  meet  new  needs.  Tliero 
is  a long  list  of  things  one  might  identify. 

Ml*.  Kiai).  Woukhrt  yon  add  to  that  much  greater  emphasis  on  pre- 
school or  early  learning,  day  care  centers  and  approaches  of  this  kind 
in  the  range  of  perhaps  from  ages  1 to  4,  much  greater  emphasis  here 
than  we  have  given? 

It  seems  that  a good  deal  of  research  indicates  that  much  of  the 
learning  takes  place  between  1 and  4.  Isn't  preschool  an  area  we  have  to 
stress,  early  learning  ? 

Dr.  Mahlaxu.  Yes,  I think  this  is  true  now  in  at  least  two  broad 
aspei‘Is.  One  is  the  development  of  better  a]>proaches  to  the  educational 
process  itself  for  preschool  children.  The  other  is  the  larger  organiza- 
tional setting  within  which  preschool  education  takes  place.  As  you 
know,  of  cour.se,  through  the  legislation  on  which  you  and  other 
meinhers  of  this  committee  have  been  working,  there  are  significant 
jurisdictional  and  organizational  questions  to  be  solved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  stronger  preschool  ed\icationnl  systems  aaid  the  relationship 
between  the  .school  system  itself  and  suppoi*t  of  day  care  under  other 
agencies. 

These  are  questions  that  can  be  and  I think  should  be  addressed  by 
the  NIE  in  seeking  to  develop  model  approaches.  There  is  also  tlio 
whole  question  of  educational  techuolog}^,  the  role  of  tele^^sion,  for 
example.  We  need  a better  and  deeper  undei'shanding  of  Sesaino  Sti*eet 
and  other  such  niiproaches : why  they  work,  what  parts  of  them  a]ipear 
to  be  most  effective,  and  how  they  can  l>o  ado]>tcd  and  so  on. 

^Ir.  Rkid.  Thank  you  very  mucli,  Mr.  Cliairman. 

Mr.  BnADiorAS.  ^Ir.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I would  first  like  to  ai)plaud 
you.  :Mi*.  Secretary  and  Dr.  iMarlnnd,  in  your  approach  to  this  jiroblem. 
I think  it  is  a program  that  is  long  overdue,  a very  impoi-tant  one. 

I am  not  being  paitieularly  partisan  about  tliis:  t think  all  adminis- 
trations have  an  incliiiatiou'to  throw  money  into  an  educational  area 
without  any  really  strong  forethought,  planning,  or  analysis. 

Although  I ceitainly  siqipoi-ted  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  when  it  first  came  out,  I think  we  could  have  given  a 
great  deal  more  thought  about  the  direction  in  wliich  it  was  oriented. 

I ceytainly  do  commend  this.  I think  you  are  moving  in  tlie  right 
direction.  As  I imdcistaud  it,  Comini.ssioner,  the  li.  ic  I),  basically 
will  then  come  under  NIE  ? 

Dr.  Marlaxu.  'riiat  i.s  correct.  . 

;Mr,  Bell.  Then  as  1 see  it,  OE  will  be  eased  grndiiallv  into  a little 
less  im])oitnnce,  if  I may  put  it  that  way,  and  NIE  into  greater  im- 
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portance;  tliis,  of  course,  would  particularly  be  true  if  the  revenue 
sharing  program  were  to  go  through  and  so  on. 

Dr.  Mainland.  I would  differ  with  that,  Congi'essmaii  Bell.  If  you 
will  give  mo  a moniont  I will  toll  you  why.  I would  have  to  hold  that 
the  Oflice  of  Education,  historically  the  center  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  will  not  only  remain  important  but  will  incroase  in 
importance  with  the  very  presence  of  NIE. 

The  Oflice  of  Education  over  the  years  has  increasingly  been  engaged 
by  mandates  of  Congress  in  a system  of  managing  money  nioie  than 
of  exercising  national  loaderehip  in  education.  A combination  of 
categorical  constraints  implicit  in  the  law,  very  limited  numbers  of 
pcoj^le,  swiftly  increasing  mandated  programs  and  dollars,  has  so 
overwhelmed  the  Oflice  of  Education  with  merely  the  process  of  paper 
inanageinent  that  the  role  of  leadership  has  been  virtually  impossible. 

We  now  hare  an  opportunity  between  the  Office  of  Education  under, 
special  revenue  sharing  and  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  to 
free  the  people  in  the  Office  of  Education  to  perforin  the  role  that  they 
wex-e  intended  to  perform:  namelj^,  to  exercise  national  leadership 
through  teclinical  assistance,  persuasion,  initiative,  delivery  products, 
out  ill  the  field,  working  cheek  by  jowl  there  with  the  people  who 
desparately  need  help  and  are  now  asking  for  it. 

Wo  will  have  in  the  NIE  a fountainhead  of  new  and  useful  knowl- 
edge. It  won’t  support  the  shallow  kinds  of  research  that  wo  have  been 
more  or  less  compelled  to  undertalce  in  years  past  because  of  a hick  of 
scholars  and  moiie.y. 

Now  we  will  begin  to  have  a S3rstein  that  I believe  I again  can  assure 
this  committee  will  have  some  very  workable  components.  Both  agen- 
cies will  be  stronger  for  it  if  these  two  actions — creation  of  NIE  and 
passage  of  special  revenue  sharing — materialize. 

^Ir.  Bell.  Thank  you. 

I anx  glad  our  disagreement  allowed  you  to  make  that  statement,  I 
think  it  is  an  astute  observation.  I assume  that  you  will  cover  such 
mattei-s  as  research  in  the  areas  of  textbooks  and  the  areas  of  tests  and 
so  forth?  Througlx your  NIE  ? 

I note  that  at  UCLA,  which  is  in  my  district,  they  have  a program 
being  worked  on  from  the  Office  of  Education  which  studies  the  test- 
ing and  the  programs  for  children  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the 
State. 

Tliey  analyze  this  very^  thoroughly  to  try  to  find  out  and  come  up 
with  the  be^  way  of  teeing  cliilarenj  I suppose  that  under  this  new 
program  this  would  come  under  NIE ; is  this  correct? 

Dr.  Maheand.  It  would  indeed. 

I would  like  to  introduce  Dr.  John  Ottina  who  will  describe  the 
wav  our  laboratories  would  relate  to  NIE. 

Mr.  Ottina.  Congressman,  all  of  the  centers  and  the  laboratories 
we  now  have  in  existence  would  form  one  of  the  strongest  arms  of  the 
NIE  and  would  be  under  their  responsibility.  The  particular  one  I 
think  you  are  referring  to  is  the  center  which  is  developing  individual- 
ized testing  approaches  in  order  to  gain  understanding  of  where  that 
paiticnlar  child  is  and  help  him  in  his  place  in  school. 

T think  it  is  characteristic  of  the  trend  of  activities  of  individualized 
apnroaoh  instnxetion. 

Bell.  I appreciate  that  very  much.  I think  that  is  progress  in 
the  nght  direction.  One  concern  I have  in  this  particular  area  is  the 
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fact  Mmt  in  some  of  our  scliools  tlicre  is  a kind  of  willy-nilly  approach 
to  this  problem.  1 tliink  some  scliools  in  California  are  depending  too 
lieaAMly  upon  the  writers  and  sellers  of  the  textbooks  to  decide  just 
what  tlieir  children  are  going  to  learn^  and  what  direction  they  should 
move  toward. 

I am  not  criticizing  the  textbook  business,  but  I doirt  believe  they 
slionld  have  the  sole  authority  to  dictate  policy.  This  is  a concern  to 
me  as  I think  there  should  at  least  be  some  other  factor  involved  in 
the  choice  of  textbooks.  If  we  in  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
influenced  to  develop  that  same  kind  of  lendei*ship  in  a local  govern- 
ment, that  would  be  a factor  here.  I think  that  M*ould  be  important. 

Do  3^011  agree  ? 

Dr,  M.uUiAxn.  I would,  indeed.  I would  add  California  is  one  State 
where  there  is  a State  .s^'stem  of  textbook  approval  and  therefore  some 
tendency  to  centralize  on  a limited  nuinber  of  resources  for  instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  I am  sure  this  is  a very  enligliteiied  State.  I am 
sure  many  of  its  teacliers  and  administratoVs  ai*e  departing,  as  they 
.should,  from  (lie  textbook  as  tlie  sole  source  for  learning  or  for  cur- 
riculum planning. 

I think  there  will  be  inai\y  things  used  as  a basis  for  learning  in 
addition  to  textbooks,  develoi)od  tlirongli  tlie  influence  of  XIE  and  its 
arms,  such  as  the  Center  at  UCLA.  We  .should  not  overlook  the  influ- 
ence, as  the  Secretaiy  says,  of  new  teclinology  yet  to  be  di.scovered 
in  ways  to  ex])cdite  learning,  to  increase  the  jn’ocluctiAUty  of  teacliers. 
Let  ns  not  .set  aside  the  computer  and  the  interface  with  classroom 
communications  systems  to  the  computer  for  teaching  and  learning. 
Paiticuhirly  we  will  be  looking  for  Avays  to  use  television  far  more 
richly  than  avc  have  yet  used  it  in  the  classroom.  These  really  are 
tilings  that  go  beyond  the  textbook.  I agree  AA’ith  you  the  te.\tbook 
still  remains  the  fundamental  tool  for  learning  and  aa*c  Avill  continue 
to  respect  it. 

Mr.  Bell.  What  other  areas  of  research  do  you  expect  to  be  the 
higliest  on  the  agenda  in  NIE  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  I am  sure  my  bias  cveej^  into  this  as  a school  admin- 
istrator and  as  iioav  Commissioner  of  Education.  I AA'onld  say  first 
that  the  priorities  should  be  influenced  lieaAdly  by  the  counsel  of 
scholars  Avho  A\-ill  be  named  to  be  the  advisory  council  to  NIE  in  terms 
of  its  policy  formulations. 

But  I Avould  hold  that  today  one  of  the  great  and  overAvhelming 
pi*oblenis  of  this  country  is  the  fact  that  children  in  inner  cities,  cliiL 
dron  of  depriA^ntion  in  rural  areas,  children  of  minority  components 
of  our  society  simply  ai*e  not  learning  W’ell  enough. 

We  must  confront  that  problem  and  solve  it.  I know  of  no  other 
way  than  through  dignified  responsible  hard-nosed  research  pouring 
out  Avliatever  treasury  it  takes  to  solve  that  problem  and  then  to  move 
the  solution  into  the  field  fast. 

]\[r.  Bell.  I might  suggest  in  a rather  facetious  A'ein  that  perhaps 
the  NIE  should  take  on  uie  job  of  studying  and  researching  the  prob- 
lem of  hoAV  our  categorical  aids  through  our  commission  are  oeing 
handled.  Perhaps  JflE  could  straighten  out  some  of  the  tackle  lines 
that  liaA’O  forcecl  some  local  administrators  to  Avrite  10  sheets  of  paper 
before  starting  to  do  any  Avork  on  the  problems  at  hand. 

Dr.  Marland.  I Avonld  bo  pleased  to  recite  my  earlier  statement  on 
the  subject  of  the  President’s  proposal  for  revenue  sharing.  SiilRce  it 
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I would  liavo  to  say  each  time  a law  passed  that  (\)iiu:ress  in  its 
wisdom  did  ^^■hat  it  should  have  done  and  it  \\‘as  ri"ht.\ljut  we  now 
find  ourselves  with  more  than  we  can  handle  sufliciently  and  more  than 
the  local  situation  can  tolerate. 

JhjADnMAs,  I may  say  to  iiiy  IVieiid  from  California  that  al- 
though I have  been  moved  and  indeed  touched  by  the  Commissioner's 
exi)ression  of  hope  that  the  NIE  and  .special  revenue  sharing  would 
allow  you  to  get  greater  leadership  in  the  Held  of  education,  that  you 
might  be  able  to  do  so  even  if  you  get  only  the  NIE. 

Afr.  Landgrebo. 

^fr.  L.\xi)(;iiKmi:.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

^Ir.  Richardson,  Mr,  ^Ntarland  just  stated  a moment  ago  that  we 
obviously  have  .soiik3  serious  problems  in  education  in  America  and 
I certainly  agree  with  that. 

Just  ]3ermit  me  three  observations:  One  observation  is  that  Ave  are 
lacking  in  discipline.  Also  T feel  lacking  in  ju.st  overall  .spirit  of  dis- 
cipline and  we  Iiuat  too  many  choices  or  alternates  in  the  classroom. 
Roys  and  girls  can  graduate  from  high  .school  today  with  really  hav- 
ing .studied  any  of  tlio.se  subjects  that  are  basic  in  prc])a ration  for  life. 

My  third  ob.servatioii,  already  stated  under  te.stiniony  here  today,  is 
the  fact  that  Avliile  education  is  receiving  a .substantiaily  larger  sfiare 
of  our  gross  national  product  than  it  was  in  1940,  we  do  liavc  a critical 
situation  in  education. 

So  Avith  those  three  brief  oKservations  I would  like  to  nsk  a couple 
of  questions.  No.  1,  it  Avas  remarked  or  stated  here  that  Ave  Avould 
attract  scholars  of  outstanding  comjietcnce  who  Avould  be  exempt  from 
certain  ciAul  sendee  requirements. 

Could  you  tell  us  briefly  what  some  of  tho.se  requirements  might  be 
that  would  be  Avai  ved  in  the  ca.se  of  an  educator  ? 

Secretaiy  liroirARDsON'.  May  I respond  first,  Mr.  Chairman?  Mr. 
Landgrebe,  the  basic  problem  here  is  the  problem  of  qualifying  individ- 
uals under  civil  .service  competitively  for  a particular  slot  Avhicli  then 
ill  effect  brings  him  into  the  career  service  and  Avliicli  in  tiini  attaches 
at  that  point  A\arions  restrictions. 

The  kind  of  freedom  that  is  needed  here  is  the  freedom  to  bring  a 
scholar  Avho  has  been  doing  Avork  at  liis  OAvn  univeiAsity  to  Washington 
to  be  a part  of  the  NIE  cormnimity  so  that  he  can  coiitiimc  AVork  in  a 
field  ill  Avhich  he  is  interested,  but  in  a iioav  setting  and  Avitli  new  rela- 
tionships to  people  who  arc  interested  in  a similar  field  of  inquiry. 

It  Avould  be  possible  to  giv^e  him  something  shoit  of  a pennaiient 
appointment;  it  might  be  undoi‘.stood  that  after  a year  or  tAvo  he  Avould 
go  back  to  his  own  nnivei*sity.  It  Avould  make  it  possible  to  hire,  Avitliout 
regard  to  the  rigid  siipergrade  allocation  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion among  agencies,  since  there  Avould  be  no  fixed  grade  levels  among 
tlicso  positioi.s. 

In  .short,  it  is  a matter  of  trying  to  achieve  a grcc^ter  degree  of 
flexibility. 

T>\\  MARUANn.  I Avoiild  add  a footnote  to  that  if  I miglit.  I liave  re- 
cently gone  tlirougli  tlie  process  of  endeaA^oring  to  engage  iicholars  for 
the  Oflice  of  Education  and  I count  that  I have  been  reasonably  success- 
ful Avith  sucli  men  as  Mr.  Ottina  at  my  riglit. 
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But  tliere  are  not  a fri’cat  many  men  willing  to  commit  their  lives  for 
an  nnknown  period  of  time  to  government  without  the  assurance  of  a 
hem  lining  and  an  end  and  the  freedom  to  behave  as  independent 
scholars  iii  that  environment.  Of  the  manv  people  with  whom  1 have 
couvei’sed  over  the  past  4 months  in  assembling  a staff  for  the  Ollicc  of 
Education  I have  ad  infinitnin  heard,  “Marland,  I would  do  anything 
for  you  on  a short-term  basis,  consultant,  even  work  free.  If  you  want 
my  lielp  I will  give  it  to  you,  but  I don’t  want  to  give  up  my  tenure  at 
the  University  of  wherever,”  These  are  rare  people,  people  who  are  rich 
resources  to  this  land.  They  are  the  kind  of  people  who  are  not  ready  to 
accustom  themselves  to  a life  in  government. 

We  would  envision  in  the  NIE  something  not  unlike  the  Brookings 
Institute  j an  environment  for  the  free  search  of  ideas,  the  gathering  of 
scholars  in  such  an  environment,  the  coming  and  going  of  scholars 
without  the  normal  restraints  of  government,  and  finally  a way  to  move 
in  and  ont  gracefully  and  to  retain  their  work  and  even  retain  their 
credentials  at  their  work,  be  it  industry  or  education. 

Mr.  Laxdgrebk.  Wliat  can  this  institute  do  that  you  could  not  do  in 
the  Office  of  Education  witii  considerably  moix;  money  and  funds 
available? 

Isn’t  it  possible  for  us  to  get  these  waivei‘3  of  Civil  Service  mquire- 
inoiits,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  do  this  work  as  part  of  the  Office 
of  Education? 

In  other  words,  conldirt  we  simply  e.xpnnd  your  research  depart- 
lueiit  rather  than  set  np  this  new  department? 

Ur.  Marland. 

Dr.  MAUUANn.  I would  be  plea.sed  to  try  to  answer  that,  Mr.  Land- 
grebe.  I do  feel  strongly  this  distinction  between  XIE  and  the  Office 
of  Education  is  a real  one. 

There  is  no  way,  for  example,  to  increase  the  stature  of  our  center 
for  educational  research  and  develo]:)ment  within. the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  level  of  an  NIE.  NIE  will  enjoy  the  visibility  of  a separate 
agency  and  the  leadership  of  a level  S dimetor.  This  would  be  a sub- 
stantial post,  recognized  as  a Presidential  a]:)pointment,  confirmed  by 
Congress,  and  therefore  a person  of  very  high  naiional  j:)rofile  gather- 
ijig  around  him  the  people  necessary  to  the  task. 

Another  advantage  of  the  NIE  is  its  capacity  to  conduct  intramural 
research.  Our  i^resent  National  Cimter  for  Eesearch  and  Develo]:)ineut 
has  no  power  to  do  this.  As  you  indicate,  this  might  be  corrected  by 
law. 

But  yon  are  still  dealing  vuth  one  bureau  within  an  office  that  con- 
tains some  15  dilfereut  bureaus.  No  matter  bow  able  a Jiian  may  be,  his 
visibility  with  the  community  we  are  serving  is  necessarily  kept  to  a 
minimnin.  Tie  rej:)orts  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  perhaps 
through  two  or  three  layeis  of  necessary  governmental  arrangements. 
'Ihis  is  the  nature  of  goyermnent  organization,  I fear,  and  I am  be- 
coming accustomed  to  living  with  it. 

Frequently,  researchers  aixi  reluctant  to  leave  their  research  to  do 
other  work  for  a period  of  time.  NIE  would  enable  them  to  do  so. 
which  we  would  not  have  the  freedom  to  do  even  under  the  best  of 
conditions  now. 

Air.  Br.uu.  Isn’t  your  position  on  this  question  somewhat  similar  to 
the  illustration  yon  gave  a few  moments  ago  about  Doctor  Levien,  who 
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worked  for  Band  Corp. ; under  tliose  auspices  lie  can  be  paid  a salary 
for  Band  Corp.  that  he  could  not  be  under  a governiuental  position  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  I would  have  to  say  that  is  true,  but  we  cairt  afford 
very  many  Band  contract  at  that  level. 

]^Ir.  Bkll.  At  a certain  level  you  could  attract  a type  of  persoju  a 
person  of  ability — like  Band  Corp,  appeals  to  high-quality  scientists. 

Dr.  Marland.  This  is  precisely  what  NIE  woiUd  be  able  to  do  and 
it  would  have  the  resources  to  do  it.  I would  have  to  saj^  our  present 
circumstances  in  terms  of  the  convention  of  Government  and  the  re- 
straints of  budget  and  the  interplay  between  bureaus  necessarily  con- 
strains our  research  and  deA^elopnient  activit3^  These  very  real  liabili- 
ties which  would  be  much  more  easily  overcome,  I believe,  in  an  au- 
tonomous agency  with  a budget  of  its  own.  One  would  have  to 
say  that  there  has  been  a long  history  of  bad  relations  between  the  Oflice 
of  Education  now,  with  its  limited  resources  and  visibility  and  the 
researchers  in  the  field  who  in  many  cases  are  not  responsive  to  our 
appeals  for  assistance  from  them, 

I think  NIE  would  have^  the  autonomy  and  the  prestige,  the  higli 
profile,  comparable  if  you  will  to  the  National  Institutes  of  Plealth  as  it 
serves  the  industry  of  medicine,  the  profession  of  medicine. 

Tliere  is  a very  real  difference  between  a bureau  within  a large  struc- 
ture and  the  freedom  and  autonomy  of  a separate  agency. 

Mr.  Landgrkbe,  This  director  would  be  a Presidential  appointment. 
Did  I miderstand  you  right  that  he  would  therefore  not  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Dejiartment  of  HEW,  and  would  answer  only  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  ]\Iauland.  No;  I think  wo  should  make  that  clear.  The  Secre- 
tary’s testimony  pointed  out  under  this  proposed  law  NIE  will  be 
created  as  an  instrument  of  HEW,  accountable  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  in  turn  will  delegate  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  the 
authority  to  oversee  NIE,  that  is  to  that  extent  NIE  will  report 
through  the  Commissioner  to  the  Secretary. 

Tliere  will  be  a director  apjioiiited  by  the  President,  not  by  the 
Commissioner  nor  even  by  tl\e  Secretary,  This  will  be  for  a high 
degree  of  autonomy.  I would  suspect  the  Commissioner’s  influence  on 
NIE  must  be  tliat  of  a collegial  relationship.  There  must  be  a spirit  of 
good  will  and  lateral  exchange  between  those  officers,  but  I would  see 
them  as  Iieing  necessary  to  each  other  if  the  system  is  to  work, 

Mr.  Landgrube,  I have  one  final  question.  Page  Y of  the  secretary’s 
i*eport  states  that  certain  programs,  presently  under  HEW  and  cost- 
ing an  estimated  $120  to  $140  million  would  be  transferred  to  NIE. 

Is  this  a firm  decision  ? 

At  least  one  other  witness  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  NIE  would  not 
replace  any  of  the  present  prograais  but  would  increase  our  overall 
expenditure  for  education. 

Here  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a substantial  amount  of  pro- 
grams presently  under  the  Office  of  Education  that  can  and  will  be 
shifted  to  the  new  institute. 

Now  lets  have  a little  bit  further  strong  comment  on  that. 

Dr,  Mari^and.  Very  good,  Mr.  Landgrebe.  I will  try  to  detail  wliat 
tliose  components  of  the  existing  Office  of  Education  are  that  we  now 
contemplate  to  be  shifting  to  NIE.  Funds  for  these  would  come  to  about 
$118  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  These  components  are  now  broadly  in 
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the  11.  & D.  area.  First  is  the  research  and  development  "which  includes 
educational  research  at  $7%  million;  developmental  activity  at  $9  mil- 
lion; institutional  sup^mrt  referred  to  by  Dr.  Ottina  as  the  labs  and 
centers,  $34  million;  libraries  and  technology  research,  $3  million; 
training  of  research  personnel,  $4  million ; experimental  schools,  a new 
component  tills  year,  $15  million ; planning  and  evaluation,  $1  million ; 
dis.seinination  of  research,  that  is  the  delivery  system,  printing,  publi- 
cation, working  with  the  Office  of  Education  on  moving  materials  out, 
$550,000;  vocational  research,  placing  a very  high  priority  at  this  time 
under  the  Secretary’s  mandates  and  my  own  intentions,  $35  million  for 
1972;  and  returning  again  to  the  subject  of  the  educationally  hamli- 
cap])ed  "for  research  and  demonstration  activities,  $8.3  inillion  and  for 
physical  education  research,  $150,000.  This  does  indeed  come  to  the 
$118  million  as  indieated  on  the  chart  foi"  our  1972  projections,  that 
being  the  year  of  transition. 

During  that  same  year  you  will  recall  that  we  have  requested  $3 
million  for  the  formulation  of  the  beginning  year  of  NIE.  These  ac- 
tivities that  I have  been  describing  are  carried  out  in  the  Office  of 
Education  no"\v,  many  of  them  in  what  we  call  NCEED. 

Correspondingly,  there  would  be  perhaps  seven  or  eight  functions 
of  the  Office  of  Education  udiich  would  remain  there,  which  arc  not 
truly  R.  & D.  activities.  I took  note  of  one  illustration  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman.  Some  parts  of  research  for  the  educationally  handi- 
capped, M’hich  are  indeed  not  stiictly  research,  would  remain  in  the 
Office  of  Education — the  other  parts  would  move.  Stati.stics.  a very 
imiiortant  part  of  our  office  now  included  under  the  broad  banner  of 
research  and  development  would  necessarily  remain  in  the  office.  This 
includes  botli  the  gathering  of  nacional  statistics  and  the  dissemination 
of  those  statistics.  They  would  bo  a very  valuable  tool  for  NIE.  NIE 
would  draw  heavily  upon  the  talents  and  technology'  of  onr  center  for 
statistics  in  the  Office  of  Education.  Conversely,  many  of  the  things 
happening  in  NIE  would  influence  our  behavior  in  the  Office  of 
Education. 

lilr.  Laxdurebk.  I don’t  see  how  I can  ever  hope  to  get  a more  con- 
cise, detailed  answer.  I thank  yon  very  much,  very  kindly. 

j\Ir.  RnADEsrAS.  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I will  join  my  colleagues 
in  extending  to  all  of  you  a very  warm  welcome  with  our  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  your  as,sistance  in  developing  this  legislation. 

It  seems  obvious  from  our  experience  thus  far  that  we  are  going  to- 
have  a continued  colloquy  as  we  are  in  the  process  of  refining  the  Icind 
of  legislative  vehicle  needed  to  do  the  job. 

Reference  was  made  to  some  of  the  priority  areas  of  educational 
research.  I was  much  interested  in  the  commis.sioner’s  comment  about 
the  kinds  of  problems  that  we  do  deal  with  additionally  and  with  some 
determination.  I gather  from  other  comments,  particularly  those  by 
the  Secretary,  and  I would  ask  this  as  a que.stion,  if  you  both  agree 
that  among  the  high-priority  areas  where  we  need  some  answers  is 
that  of  early  childhood  education,  early  childhood  development? 
Yv  oiild  you  include  this  as  one  of  the  high-priority  areas  of  research? 

Dr.  Martwvnd,  I Avould  indeed,  Mr.  Hansen.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
some  of  „ius  very  kind  of  research.  One  of  our  centers  that  Dr.  Ottina. 
has  referred  to  is  a center  for  the  study  of  early  childhood  education. 
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Wc  aro  attempting  to  learn  at  what  age  u child  can  truly  begin  to  learn 
skills  as  ^Yell  as  other  knowledge  that  relate  to  child  iji'owth  and 
development,  including  health  and  social  relationships,  tamily  rela- 
tionships, and  so  on.  We  know  there  is  much  to  be  learned,  we  know 
that  the  crust  has  been  broken.  We  have  learned  enough  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  children  can  learn  in  the  earliest  years;  they  may  be  the 
most  influential  in  terms  of  his  intellectual  development.  There  was  a 
time  and  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  ei  en  the  ablest  scientists 
in  and  surrounding  education  would  caution  us  that  we  should  not  in- 
troduce cognitive  learning  even  at  the  kindergaiten  level.  We  are  now 
setting  those  ideas  aside  in  the  light  of  scientific  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. There  was  a time  not  long  ago  when  we  quite  seriously  boliei’ed 
that  the  IQ  was  indeed  something  fixed  at  birth. 

We  know  now  and  in  the  last  several  years  we  are  beginning  to  learn 
the  IQ  indeed  is  influenced  by  the  environment  and  the  liiunaii  sur- 
roundings in  which  a child  finds  himself  in  those  early  years. 

So  all  ! can  say  is  there  is  much  to  be  learned  about  early  childhood 
education  and  much  to  be  learned  about  higher  education,  much  to  be 
learned  about  gi*aduate  study. 

May  I add  a small  word  here,  I^Ir.  Hansen,  which  bears  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  within  the  Department  ol 
HEW?  It  is  of  critical  importance  that  NIE  be  established  on  a foot- 
ing and  develop  relationships  with  other  research  activities  that  make 
as  ceitain  as  possible  that  these  efl’orts  are  complimentary  and  not 
overlapping  or  competitive.  There  is  within  HEW,  for  example,  as  one 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Development.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health  are  doing 
a great  deal  of  important  fundamental  work  on  the  mechanisms  of 
the  brain  itself,  what  is  thought,  what  is  memory,  and  of  course  this 
kind  of  research  is  basic  to  the  cognitive  process  and  relevant  there- 
fore to  the  kinds  of  inquiries  that  will  be  taking  place  within  NIE. 

The  Office  of  Child  Development  of  HEW  draws  on  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Development  and  also  directly  fluids 
research  on  child  development.  I think  it  should.  But  what  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  do,  and  what  NIE  does  should  be  done  with 
a clear  working  relationship  and  coininunicatioii  with  each  other. 

I would  say  that  perhaps  the  most  impoitant  i*ole  of  a department 
like  HEW  and  the  role  of  the  Office  of  Secretary  in  the  Department 
is  to  try  to  assure  that  these  activities  are  brought  into  such  a rela- 
tionship that  they  are  mutually  reinforced.  Certoinly  this  is  the  way 
in  which  we  would  want  the  NIE  to  conduct  its  responsibilities. 

iVIr  Haxskx.  Let  me  say  I welcome  your  emphasis  at  that  point 
because  it  seems  to  me  this  has  to  be  a major  objective  in  the  design  of 
the  NIE,  that  is  to  permit  us  to  tap  sources  of  other  work  in  the  area. 

For  example,  you  mentioned  health,  in  the  area  of  nutrition,  other 
related  areas  that  are  relevant  to  thi.s  whole  learning  ]n*oce&s.  This 
seems  to  me  fo  he  one  of  the  major  handicaps  that  much  of  our  research 
issuflering  from  at  the  presoit  time. 

Tjet  me  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  We  tend  to  focus  on  the  high 
l>riority  items.  What  steps  would  you  anticipate  taking  to  protect  some 
of  the  lesser  priority  items,  at  least  those  that  don’t  have  the  same 
broad  constituency  and  that  are  now  receiving  some  help  from  the 
categorical  research  programs. 
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Ilamlicappecl  research  was  nicntionecl,  vocational  edncation,  any 
(itliei^s,  liow  are  we  {roiiig  to  protect  those  tlmt  are  important? 

Dr.  MAunANi).  I will  be  pleased  to  try  to  I’espoiul  to  tliat,  Mi\  Hansen. 
Historically  o^•er  the  years  researchers  Imve  been  individual,  fairly 
isolated  peojile  in  education.  Each  one  has  tended  to  pick  up  the  thing 
he  was  nuist  interested  in  and  pursue  it,  Montessori  with  the  little  ones, 
and  so  on,  with  various  otliei’s  over  llie  years  focusing  on  a very  naiTow 
front. 

We  see  NIPj  as  doing  precisely  what  you  have  pointed  out — namely 
we  don’t  depend  solely  upon  tlurscliolai’s  with  a fairly  narrow  idea.  We 
as  a society  would  say  tlie  big  issue  confronting’  this  countiy.  let  us 
say,  is  career  education : what  is  going  to  hapiien  to  the  child  bel  wcen 
the  ages  of  14  and  22  in  terms  of  e(inip))ing  liiin  for  a full  life  witliont 
nec'essarily  going  to  college,  and  indeed  slionhl  a large  number  of  young 
people  go  to  college  at  till  ? Wluit  is  the  new  world  of  career  ed\icatioii 
to  he,  wliat  are  the  needs,  wliat  are  the  projections  of  our  economy,  our 
tmviroimieut,  our  business  life,  that  will  call  for  tlie  imnibers  of  peo))le 
to  satisfy  those  needs  and  the  kinds  of  training  they  will  require  ? There 
are  no  great  scholars  at  the  moment  preoccupied  exclusively,  ns  Mon- 
tessori might  have  been  witli  4-ycMir-olds,  with  the  career  of  toolmakers 
aiuVdiiMimkers  and  data  ))i  ocessing  techniques. 

That  is  wliat  we  hope  to  encom*age;  a new  community  of  scholars 
engaged  in  the  real  needs  of  education,  from  early  cliildliood  tbrough 
the  graduate  school. 

Wlmt  about  the  areas  of  inquiry  tlmt  don’t  liave  major  public  sup- 
port or  constituency  groups  pusliing  them?  The  NIE  would  have  the 
benefit  of  an  advisory  group  and  leadorshij)  iiitenially  vvliich  should 
be  identifying  areas  of  inquiry  in  terms  of  their  intrinsic  importance 
and  not  simply  in  t6rms  of  tlieir  felt  imimi'tauce.  Tlie  strength  of 
tlie  NIE  will  derive  considerably  from  its  stature  and  from  the  stature 
of  its  advisers.  Thus  in  effect  it  should  be  in  a ])osition  to  chart  courses 
on  the 'basis  of  an  objective  assessment  of  their  relative  importance. 

Mr.  Hansex.  You  liave  made  reference  in  your  testimony  again  itp 
the  advisory  role.  Could  you  expand  somewhat  on  your  conception  of 
the  role  of  the  National  Advisoiy  Council  ? 

Dr.  ]\Iaklaxd.  Why  don’t  I jiroceed  with* that  first?  The  pi’oposed 
pattern  draws  on' the  experience  we  have  had  with  the  National  Jnsti- 
tutes  of  Health,  which  are  organized  very  much  in  this  way.  Each  has 
an  advisory  council,  one  in  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  for  exani- 
])le,  or  the  National  Heart  Institute  or  the  Cliild  Development  Insti- 
tute T referred  to  a while  ago.  EachOias  an  advisoiy  council  of  about 
two-thirds  scientists  with  a special  interest  in  the  field  of  the  Institute’s 
responsibility  and  the  other  third  people  with  a general  interest  in  it. 

The  Council  serves  the  primary  responsibility  of  helping  to  develop 
policy  for  research  by  that  Institute.  policy  I mean  the  identifi- 
cation of  areas  of  relative  priority,  advice  as  to  howlo  proceed  in  ex- 
panding research  in  these  areas,  whether,  for  example,  on  an  individ- 
ual imsolicitod  jiroj^ct  basis  or  through  targeted  coutiact  research. 

The  Advisory  Committee  could  in  addition  help  to  evaluate  for  the 
director  and  his  associates  the  relative  quality  of  work  that  has  been 
done. 

So  the  result  of  this  system,  in  effect,  is  the  ability  to  draw  on  the 
wisest  sources  of  advice  in  development  of  the  program  and  in  the 
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evaluation  of  its  quality.  Perhaps  Dr.  Ottina  wlio  has  had  a lot  of 
experience  in  the  actual  administration  of  research,  would  like  to  sup- 
plement my  statement. 

Dr.  Oin:xA.  I would  hope  in  .setting  up  tliis  Council  tliat  we  would 
ti7  to  involve  the  broad  spectrum  of  people  asked  for,  coming  not  only 
from  eminent  positions  in  education  but  eminent  positions  in  other 
sciences  and  related  fields.  We  should  draw  into  it  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  disciplines  that  may  be  involved  in  pushing  our  undei’Stand- 
ing  of  education  and  also  hopefully  bring  in  people  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  the  conduct  of  research  and  development  from  other  areas 
to  help  us  guide  what  is  now  the  very  early  and  primitive  field  of  edu- 
cational research,  I believe  we  can  ieani  a great  deal  from  a body  so 
composed.  I would  see  it  encompassing  tliis  veiy  broad  range  of 
people. 

Dr,  ALvrland.  I would  add  a footnote  to  the  observation  that  it  is 
indeed  still  a primitive  art  and  science,  this  business  of  educational 
research. 

Until  Congress  passed  a law  which  created  the  opportunity  and  the 
resources  for  educational  research  you  could  count  on  two  hands  tlie 
substantial  people  in  the  Nation  who  had  really  begun  to  attack  this 
issue.  This  is  now  a very  swift  flowing  field.  The  nuclem  of  education 
researchers  does  still  rest  in  univemities  with  some  distinguished  peo- 
ple in  the  OlRce  of  Education,  but  we  have  to  draw  many,  many  more 
such  people  into  education  research.  There  must  be  research  at  the  lo- 
cal level  and  the  State  level  just  as  in  medicine  there  has  to  be  a net- 
work of  people  who  speak  the  same  language  and  are  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits. 

]\Ir.  Hansen.  I have  one  final  question.  With  respect  to  each  of  the 
existing  programs  under  OE  that  are  proposed  to  become  a part  of 
NIE,  do  you  have  or  can  you  develop  the  kind  of  a continuing  mecha- 
nism for  study  of  these  programs  that  can,  as  we  inovo  forward  with 
tliis  legislation,  identify  the  extent  to  which  they  will  be  continued  in 
their  pi’csent  form,  cut  back,  terminated,  or  phased  out  or  redirected 
in  some  fashion? 

Dr.  ]\LvKi:.ANp,  If  I understand  the  question  correctly,  if  I may  re- 
phrase it,  it  is  in  what  ways  do  wo  see  the  OiBce  of  Education  continu- 
ing some  progitims  that  are  now  there,  transferring  some  to  NIE  and 
sustaining  others  in  the  Office  of  Education? 

Mr.  IIansen.  Maybe  I should  clarify  further.  With  respect  to  each 
of  those  that  is  proposed  to  go  into  the  NIE  I think  we  will  need  from 
you  as  we  move  forward  your  decision  with  respect  to  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  that  program.  Is  it  going  to  come  in  and  remain  as  it  is  ? 
in  some  cases  I presume  programs  will  be  cut  back,  expanded  or  trans- 
formed. I think  we  will  need  to  have  that  kind  of  continuing  input. 

Dn  j\L\kland.  I follow  you  now,  are  you  aslring  about  what  happens 
after  the  NIE  is  in  place  ? 

Mr.  Hansen.  That  is  right  or  as  you  are  carrying  on  your  continuing 
review  of  the  programs  tliat  will  become  a part  of  NIE. 

Dr.  AlAiUiAND.  This  is  where  our  planning  comes  in  to  being,  where 
we  cut  those  programs  off  that  arc  not  beai’ing  fruit  and  plant  new 
ones.  Much  of  this  review  is  going  on  now  in  the  transition  pi*ocess. 

I will  ask  Dr.  Ottina  then  to  carry  forward  with  that. 
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Dr.  OiTiNA.  ]\Ir.  Hansen,  if  I understand  your  question  correctly, 
part  of  what  we  are  asking  for  is  in  the  next  few  months  to  go  through 
each  of  the  many,  many  progi’ams  that  we  have  throughout  tlie  Office 
and  examine  them  for  that  very  purpose. 

There  are  programs  wliicli  I am  sure  you  recognize  liave  chan^d 
from  last  year,  and  have  clianged  from  the  j^ear  before  though  they 
still  may  carry  essentially  the  same  title  and  tlie  same  categories.  Pro- 
grams do  cliahge  o^•er  time  and  will  continue,  hopefully  to  change  over 
time  because  that  is  tlie  nature  of  the  animal  wo  are  dealing  with. 

In  the  next  few  months  our  focus  will  become  .sharper  and  sliarper 
and  we  will  indeed  have  that  list  yon  asked  for  in  detail.  We  will  be  able 
to  liaise  this  more  meaningful  dialog  with  you  on  precisely  which 
ones  Ave  hope  will  grow  and  which  ones  we  see  phasing  out  and  new 
ones  replacing. 

Mr.  IIaxsiix.  I assume  that  will  be  made  aiaiihible  to  tlie  committee 
on  a continuing  basis.^ 

T)r.  Ottixa.  Certainly  on  a continuing  basis. 

Mr.  BiaoKAiAS.  I ivould  like  to  put  a couple  of  more  questions,  if  I 
may,  while  we  have  you  here,  gentlemen.  You  said,  Mr.  Secretary,  in 
your  testimony,  that  we  are  .spending  about  three-tenths  of  the  1 per 
cent  of  our  educational  expenditures  on  research  and  development.  As 
I recall  from  other  information  tlie  amount  of  annual  educational  ex- 
penditures Avitli  respect  to  Avliich  tliis  percentage  refers  is  $(i5  billion. 
You  indicated  in  your  testimony  that  by  fuscal  year  1977,  you  propose 
to  be  expending  through  the  NIE,  therefore  I take  it  the  analogous 
figure,  although  I am  not  sure  that  is  correct,  $430  million. 

Wliat  I am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  proper  analog  for  fiscal  1977  of 
tlie  three-tenths  of  a percent.  Now  I realize  that  the  $65  billion  is  iiiy 
figure,  but  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  it  probably  rcfei*s  to  ex- 
pGiiditure.s  in  this  country  on  education,  and  tliat  three-tenths  of  a 
percent  maj^  allud  to  all  expenditures  on  R.  & D.  for  education. 

Therefore,  the  $430  million  that  you  propose  for  the  NIE  does  not 
represent  for  fiscal  1977  projections  the  totality  of  R.  & D.  cxpenditni’cs 
for  education.  What  I am  try  to  get  at — ^you  probably  don’t  linve 
it  now — is  the  projected  percentage  of  total  expenditures  on  education 
in  fiscal  1977  to  be  represented  by  researcli  and  development. 

Dr.  OraxA.  We  would  be  glad  to  suppl.y  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of 
course,  in  the  interval  between  now  or  the  first  year  of  operations  and 
Mie  NIE  and  1977  tlie  percentage  would  not  begin  to  approach  the  rela- 
tive percentage  in  other  areas  .simply  becau.se  the  rate  at  wliich  expendi- 
tures increase  through  the  NIE  would  have  to  be  influenced  by  the 
availability  of  researchers  interested  in  the  field,  and  it  would  have 
to  be  a rate  of  progress  consistent  with  sound  groAvth. 

In  development  of  the  figures  you  have,  we  have  assumed  an  animal 
rate  of  increase  in  NIE  expenditures  of  about  20  percent.  The  20  per- 
cent figure  itself  is  drawn  from  experience  witli  other  research  suppoit 
cflfot'ts  indicating  that  is  about  as  high  as  you  can  go  and  still  achieve 
sound  groArtli. 

I tliink  it  is  fair  to  assume  in  any  event  tliat  tlie  relative  sliaro  of 
governmental  support  of  educational  research  would  be  higher  at  the 
end  of  the  period  tlian  it  is  now  even  tliough  tliere  has  been  some  growth 
outside  tlie  Federal  role,  too. 
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Mr.  BnADorAS.  I wa.s  iiitorostod  to  lionr  you  indicate.  Mr.  Socrctnry, 
ill  your  rospoiisc  to  !Mr.  Keid's  questions,  tlmt  tlie  NIE  would  oarry 
out  research  across  the  board  from  pi’cscliool  tliitnigli  graduate  scliool, 
toucliin"  every  level  of  Ainorican  education.' I* recall. your  eftbrts  to 
delineate  the  distinctions  between'  the  projiosed  foundation  for  higher 
education  and  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  and  I think  you 
know  from  our  earlier  conversations  that  we  have  had  a hard  time 
understanding* your  rationale  on  this. 

I know  we  will  be  getting  into  it  tomorrow  in  another  subcommittee 
in  another  context.  But  let  me,  if  my  notes  are  not  inaccurate,  read  back 
to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  some  of  what  both  yon  and  Commissioner  Mar- 
land  have  said  here  today. 

Yon  will  appreciate  why  I still  remain  somewhat  befuddled  in  my 
efforts  to  understand  what  yon  are  trying  to  tell  ns. 

Yon  said,  I think,  with  respect  to  the  toundatiou.  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
it  would  not  be  seeking  new  knowledge  but  that  its  direction  would  be 
pointed  to  ndiat  you  call  the  ap]ffication  of  new  knowledge  that  has 
been  gained  through  research. 

Then  you  went  ahead  to  .sjieak  a little  later  in  colloquy  in  response  to 
questions  about  dissemination  and  you  talked  of  the  importance  of  dis- 
semination as  an  instrument  for  translating  the  insults  of  research  and 
development  into  practice,  to  use  your  plirase  and  yon  said,  '‘this  i.s 
an  area  appropriate  for  the  NIE  to  focus  on;’’  in  other  words,  yon 
said,  “how  to  get  the  i*e.searc!i  into  jn’actice.” 

I hope  now  that' you  have  heard  me  read  back  some  of  your  words 
that  you  understand  why  I still  liave  a 'difficult  time  nndei-standing  the 
.shai’]:)  delineation  thatryou  have  sought — in  my  judgment  totally  un* 
.snccessfully — to  draw  between  reseai*ch  on  the  one  hand,  and  it.s*ap?di- 
catioii,  on  the  bther.'I  reallyam  very  concerned  about  a thread  that  has 
mil  through  your  te.stimony  again  today  which  seeks,  as  I view  it.  to 
erect  walls  between  basic  research,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  aiipHca* 
tion  of  ro.search  results,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  j\Iarland  made  the  same  jioint  when  he  stood  nji  in  front  of  a 
chart  and  said,  if  I do  not  misrepresent  you,  Commissioner — I have 
no  desire  to  inisrepresont  yon,  I have  only  a desire  to  uiider.stand 
you — yow  poiirod  cold  water  on  the  suggestion  that  NIE  would  have  a 
delivery  system,  and  you  used  a phra.se  that  I am  sure  will  come  to 
haunt  yon;  yon  said,  “It  is  not  the  nature  of  scholars  to  get  into  the 
marketplace  and  produce  the  product  and  deliver  it  and  put  il  in 
place.” 

I hear  what  you  gentlemen  are  saying  but  I have  a bard  time  be- 
lieving that  yon  really  liolieve  it.  That  distinction  just  doo.s  not  make 
sense  to  me  a.s  I go  out  and  talk  to  people  in  schools,  as  I talk  to  peo- 
ple on  college  campuses,  I eairt  really  believe  that  Br.  Ottilia,  who 
IS  a profes.sioiuil  educational  researcher,  want.s  us  to  think,  nor  do  I 
really  believe  tlmt  yon  think  in  your  hearts  that  there  i.s  this  almost 
metaphy.sical  wall  between  the  re.scarcb  over  here  on  one  .side  and 
the  pructiceover  here  on  thisside. 

Now  I rai.se  this  question  at  tlii.s  poink  Let’s  not  even  get  into  the 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education  for  a ininiitc,  lct‘s  just  put  that  issue 
to  one  .side,  nltbough  it  happens  to  incarnate  the  general  problem  I 
am  really  trying  to  get  at. 
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I don't  imderstrtiid  Iiom*  yon  arc  conceptualizing  tlie  NIE  with  re- 
spect to  its  research,  demonstration,  experimentation,  innovation,  dis- 
semination, application  activities. 

I said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  that,  again  just  speaking  as  one 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  I think  one  reason  educational  re- 
search is  so  much  criticized  in  Congress,  aside  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  us  very  often  dont  know  what  it  is,  and  aside  from. the  fact  that  ,we 
don't  spend  much  money  on  it  so  it  is  hard  for  us  to  laiow  what  it  is. 
But  even  piittiag  these  considerations  to  one  side,  we  are  very,  very 
concerned,  and  I don’t  , think  I {misrepresent  the  views  of  colleges  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  somebody i in  the  backroom  is  doing 
“educational  research”  and  that  lits  results  never  get  into  the  system 
of  education. 

Surely  you  must  have  dieard  this  criticism  everywhere  you  go  in 
this  country.  Therefore,  when  you.  come  in  andv  in  trying  to  describe 
the  NIE,  draw  these  sharp  lines  between  research,  on  the  one  hand  and 
demonstration  on  the  other  you.  are  undermining  our  best  lefforts  to 
develop.  iii  Congress  understanding; of,  and  support,  for.  educational 
research.. 

Now  I have  preached  my  sermon  and  maybe  you  can  enlighten;  me. 
I am  just  tryiiigto  understand  where  you  are  going. 

Secretary  Rigiiardsox.  jMayl  respond  to  that  first,  Miv  Chairman.  I 
think  in  the  first  place  we  can.  distinguish,  aud  iyour  own  exposition 
does  distinguish,  the  development  of  new  knowledge  and  its  trans- 
lation into  practice. 

Now  it  should  follow- therefore  that i we  can  bciclear!  on  one  point, 
namely  that  we  can  investigatodn.the  National  Institute. of  Education 
a.  primary  role  inthe  develojpment  of  newiknowledge/ We.can  define 
this :ns/axeutral  function  lof  the  NIE^  whatever  else  it  may  or  may 
not  do. 

At  the  other  end  of  ithe  spectrum  Itliink  weican  recognize  that  a 
major  role,  and  in.  my. viewdh.the' future  the  majorjrole  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  should  bo  to  exercise  leadership  in  bringing  better 
]>ractice  into  our  school  system  all  across  the  country. 

Indeed,  it  is  imix)ssible  to  identify  any i significant  Federal  role  in 
educational  practices.  All  our  graiit^in-aid  programs  have  been  devils 
holding  out  carrote  to  school  systems  to  develop  and  improve  their 
programs  of  teaching  in  mathematics  or  counseling  and  guidance  or 
foreign  languages  oiv whatever.  l iwas  one  of  the  architects  and  prob- 
ably had  more  to  do  with  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  from 
)>e<rinuing  to  end  than  any  single  individual. 

Mr.  BRADK]\tAs.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt.  Mr.  Secretary, 
I don't  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  all  of  these  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  improve  practices.  Perhaps  ideally  they  should 
haA*e  been  but  I can  point  to  you  a number  of  Federal  grant  programs 
for  education  which  do  not  have  improvement  of  education  as  their 
]>rincipal  thrust  and  were  not  represented  a.s  having  that  purpose. 

That  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  impacted  aid  program.  Maybe  it 
oinrht  to  be,  but  it  is  not. 

Secretary  RioAunsox.  That  is  the  only  program  I can  tliink  of  off- 
hand that  does  not  have  that  function.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  point  in 
doing  anything  under  a categorical  program.  You  might  as  well  just 
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turn  the  money  over  to  the  Stete  and  local  school  systems  for  cchieation, 
unless  you  are  trying  to  develop  a better  response  to  an  identified  need. 

In  many  casus  this  is  a somewhat  subsidiary  need.  The  point  is  that 
whether  there  are  programs  or  functions  in  the  use  of  money  under 
categorical  formula  grants  other  than  for  the  stimulation  of  better 
responses  to  an  identified  need,  none  tlie  less  the  role  then  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  has  been  and  should  increasingly  be  to  provide 
leadei'ship. 

Now  what  does  that  mean?  It  means  to  me,  at  least,  seeking  to 
encourage  and  to  assist  State  and  local  school  systems  to  do  a better 
job.  Doing  a better  job  will  in  most  ii^ances  mean  to  translate  into 
practice  better  ways  of  doing  things,  things  that  have  not  been  learned 
through  the  E.  & D.  process,  whether  they  involve  the  teaching  of 
reading  or  the  career  education  or  better  approaches  to  child  develop- 
ment or  any  and  all  of  these  things.  It  follows,  it  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore that  there  is  a clear  function  for  the  NIE  in  tlie  development  of 
new  knowledge  and  there  is  a clear  role  for  the  OE  in  the  stimulation 
and  encouragement  of  better  practices  and  there  is  a gradation  in  be- 
tween and  the  question  you  have  raised  essentially  is  where  does  the 
lino  Mil  _ • 

My  eaidier  aiiswei’  was,  to  Mr.  Reid,  to  the  effect  that  where  dissemi- 
nation is  concerned  the  role  for  the  NIE,  as  I would  visualize  it,  is  in 
the  development  of  better  w'ays  of  translating  new  knowledge  into 
practice. 

Mr.  Brademas.  That  is  w'hat  you  said. 

Secretaiy  Eichaiidson.  I can  visualize  a man  who  has  contributed 
to  thu  better  approach  to  the  teaclring  of  reading,  for  example,  might 
become  so  inteiested ' in  translating  this  into  practice  that  he  might 
want  to  drop  his  research  in  order  to  get  this  method  more  widely 
aclopted. 

At  that  point  I w'ould  visualize  him  ti-ansferring  his  own  time  and 
energy  in  NIE  to  the  Office  of  Education.  Assuming  that  this  nmn 
has  made  a veal  contribution  to  teaching  reading,  he  again  may  go  on 
to  do  more  basic  research.  We  ought  to  nave  in  the  Office  of  Education 
working  out  of  our  regional  offices  under  the  regional  commissioner.s 
people  who  can  go  out  into  the  field  and  explain  why  this  is  a good 
system.  _ 

They  should  not  be,  in  effect,  telling  the  school  systems,  you  lia^’e 
to  do  it  this  way.  But,  they  have  to  try  to  help  make  sure  tliey  know 
about  it  and  iyliy  it  does  work  well  and  what  data  that  have  been 
developed,  and  its  evaluation  of  testing  and  so  on  show. 

Increasingly,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  the  role  of  Office 
of  Education  people  in  pi-oviding  technical  assistance  and  information, 
I thuik  it  should  be  the  role  of  people  throughout  the  Department 
working  with  the  deliverei's  of  services. 

So  granted  that  there  is  a continuous  spectrum  from  new  knowl- 
edge through  dissemination  to  application,  this  is  true  of  lots  of  ac- 
tivities which  none  the  less  require  some  subdivision  of  re.S]5on.sil)ilitie? 
as  between  one  person  or  one  institution  and  another. 

As  to  the  distinctions  between  the  NIE  and  the  Foundation,  I would 
vejieat  that  wo  visualize  the  Foundation  as  having  a distinguishable 
function.  It  is  not  a function  that  could  not  be  carried  out  by  the  NIE. 
It  is  a function  we  think  can  be  better  carried  out  by  another  agency. 
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Avhose  focus  is  on  reform  in  liiglier  cducntioii,  not  so  much  from  the 
])oint  of  new  knowledge,  but  from  tlic  people  wlio  want  to  put  clmnge 
in  eflcct. 

I would  commend  to  yon,  Mr.  Clminniin,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Newiniui  repoit  which  we  issued  the  other  day  and  which 
deals  with  many  of  the  areas  in  which  change  is  needed  in  iiigher  edu- 
cation. 

Most  of  the  changes  ai’e  changes  that  could  be  accomplished  bv  put- 
ting into  effect  tilings  that  are  already  known.  What  is  needed  is, 
one,  an  institution  of  higher  education  whose  administration  and 
faculty  want  to  do  something  that  would  respond  to  one  of  these  iden- 
tified needs  or  deficiencies,  and  two,  the  financial  support  available 
to  get  it  done.  This  we  conceive  of  essentially  as  the  role  responsi- 
bility of  the  Foundation. 

TJiere  is  a distinction  also  in  that  a foundation  whose  function 
was  to  suppoit  and  encourage  reform  in  higher  education  could  do 
a better  job  as  a separate  entity  than  could  the  NIE  with  a focus  on 
the  development  of  new  knowledge  in  the  whole  range  of  education. 

It  becomes  simply  a question  of  judgment  as  to  which  way  to  do  it. 
We  think  it  can  be  better  done  as  we  propose  than  if  the  two  were 
merged. 

Mr.  BRAirarAS,  I heard  what  you  are  saying  and  I am  veiy  discour- 
aged to  liear  you  say  it.  Dr.  Ottina,  I just  think  you’re  really  headed 
for  throwing  the  most  profound  cold  water  on  this  whole  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  idea  by  erecting  what  I have  a liard  time  thinking 
aiiy  self-respecting  professional  educational  researcher  would  agree 
with,  namely,  the  kinds  of  walls  that  I hear  you  are  building, 

^eci^tary  liicuAUDsoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  them  are  no  walls  proposed 
here.  If  you  are  suggesting  that  the  NIE  should  absorb  total  Federal 
rcs])biisimlity  for  education 

Mr.  Bkademab.  ^Vherc  did  I say  that,  Mr.  Secretary  ? I have  tried  to 
have  a calm,  rational  dialog  with  you,  Air.  Secretary,  I think  you 
will  agree.  I have  not  been  trying  to  be  provocative.  If  you  want  to 
make  the  assoitioii  that  in  any  point  in  my  question  I have  been  .^^o 
outrageous  as  to  have  said  what  you  just  said  I said,  that  the  NIE 
should  absorb  total  Federal  responsibility  for  education,  then  we 
might  as  well  forget  having  hearings. 

Secretary  Rtcuardson.  Air.  Chairman,  I though  I had  very  clearly 
iiiclicnted  that  there  was  at  least  a distinction  and  I thought  von  had 
acquiesced  in  it,  between  the  role  and  raponsibility  of  the  Office  of 
Ediicntion  in  the  encouragement  and  support  of  better  practices  in 
the  field  of  education  on  the  one  side  and  for  the  development  of  new 
knowledge  on  the  other. 

If  one  vi.siinlizcs  any  distinction  of  function,  whatever,  between 
the  NIE  and  the  Office  of  Education,  that  is  to  use  your  term,  to 
erect  a wall,  I don’t  see  it  ns  a wall. 

So,  if  you  visualize  the  NIE  as  having  anything  loss  than  total 
res])onsibility  for  nil  Federal  fum^tions  in  the  field  of  education,  then 
it  follows  there  must  be  sonic  delineation  of  the  role  of  the  NIE. 

If  that  is  a wall,  so  be  it. 

Air.  Brademas,  That,  of  course,  goes  without  saying.  That  i.s  only 
to  state  the  obvious.  I am  not  trying  to  badger  yoUj  Air.  Secretary, 
I am  trying  to  make  a good  faith  effort  as  an  entluisinstic  proponent 
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()1‘  11ns  institiitL*,  wliicli  I think  yon  know  I ninj  simply  to  iiiider- 
stnml  it. 

T think  niiylrndy  who  knows  anything  about  American  education 
and  about  educational  research  aiid  innovation  will  agree  that  the 
kind  of  qiiestioiKs  I liave  been  putting  to  you  are  the  kinds  of  ques- 
tions that  serious  people  who  deal  with  tliis  matter  in  serious  ways 
ask. 

1 have  just  spent  the  weekend  talking  to  six  university  deans  at 
one  of  the  largest  State  universities  in  the  United  States.  They  arc 
very  much  concerned  and  have  raised  with  me  the  same  kinds  of 
questions  tlmt  I have  been  tiying  to  put  to  you. 

Now  if  T liavc  given  ofl'ense,  1 apologize. 

T.  simply  have  not  yet  got  clear  lu  my  thick  Iloosicr  mind  the 
kinds  of  distinctions  that  you  have  been  drawing  between,  basic 
research  and  applied  researcli,  and  dissemination  of  the  fruits  of 
tlmt  reseavch  into  the  system.  And  to  make  my  points,  I have  just 
been  reading  hack  to  your  own  remarks  of  colloquy. 

Dr.  Ofitina,  maybe  you  can  straiglden  me  out  on  tliis  and  lower 
the  level  in  here -just,  a little  hit.  I.  just  want  to  get^  a picture  of  how 
you  see  researclr,  demonstration,  innovation,  and  change  in  onr..system 
of  education  operating  through  tlie  NIK.  That  is  all  I want. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bhadkmas.  Otherwise  there  is  no  point  in  having,  public  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal.  This  is  why  we  are  here^  lo  get  answers  to  such 
questions; 

Dr.  OrriN-A.  Let  me  try  a little  hit.  Lam  sure  what,  we  are  all  under- 
standing in  the  pronessis  that  it  is  continual.  At  one  end»of  the  con- 
tinuum itdooks  like  rosearchyat  the  other  end  it.looks  like  dissemina- 
tion, At  various  tiines  duringthis  process  the  cinpl  ^sis  changes.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  process  the  person  that  is*  involved  is  . trying  to 
understand  and  find  out*  what  is  going  on,  he  is  not' actively  engaged 
in  telling  people  what  he  has  found  because  he  has  foundi  very,  little 
to  start  witn.  At  the  tail  end,  when  he  believers  that  he  has  found  it,  he  is 
outspreading  that  word  ortho  word  needs  to  he  .spread.  In  the  interim, 
you  may  have  a delay. 

Wluit:im])resses  me  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  many,  many  jieople 
who  need  to  know  what  has  transpired.  What  impresse.s  me  is  we  do 
have  a system  out  there  of  school  systems  and  State  educational  agen- 
cies, all  of  Avhich  are  involved  in  the  ])roce.ss  of  trying  to  change  their 
schools  in  their  locales.  T (ind  it  hard  to  imagine  that  a researcher 
or  II  grou])  of  researchei*s  have  natural  (contacts  with  all  of  the  ad- 
ministrators that  are  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  T think  it  is  a 
natural  a.s.sociation  for  the  OlTu^o  of  Education,  which  has  these  con- 
tacts in  its  contact  with  these  peojile.  This  process  cannot  be  done  in 
isolation  of  the  re.seareher.  Tie  must  l>e  involved  in  it  and  lie  of  cour.se 
will  1h‘.  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  RuAim^rAS.  How  do  you  regard  the  place  of  demonstration  and 
experimentation  and  difl’ei’entiation  of  the  fruits  of  research  in  the 
overall  picture? 

Dr.  On’rxA.  Demonstration  is  again  peidiaps  a difficult  word  to 
cope  with.  The  NIK  must  and  will,  I am  sure,  have  contact  with  this 
world.  Tt  innst  liave  real  cliildren  to  deal  with  in  real  .school  systems 
and  in  tlie  eiiviromncnt  they  are  accustomed  to  living  in  and  must 
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use  tliese  as  part  of  tlieir  development  and  experimental  program, 
I ^youl(l  not  call  that  a demonstration,  I would  call  it  an  experiment. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  linding  out  whether  this  method  or  technique 
does  work  and  il  so  how  it  works. 

The  Office  of  Education  would  be  encouiuging  local  school  districts 
and  State  agencies  to  take  these  things  and  facilitate  their  adai)tation 
in  their  environment, 

Mr,  Bkadkmas,  Doesn't  the  network,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  of  regional 
education  hiboratoi’ies  have  as  its  objective  some  of  the  same  kinds  of 
pmposes  from  wherever  they  \vould  be  administered  that  we  have  here 
been  discussing? 

As  I understood  the  purpose  of  the  regional  laboratories  were  sup- 
posed to  l:iave  strong  linlcs  to  the  State  departments  of  education,  links 
totho  scliool  systems,  to  univereities,  and  that  they  were  to  have  respon- 
sibilities not  only  for  conducting  what  the  Secretary  has  called  basic 
research  but  also  for  development,  whatever  that  word  means,  and  for 
t]iodi.ssemination  of  educational  innovations. 

The  concepts  we  are  here  discussing  today  are  not  after  all  brand- 
new,  they  have  been  around  for  awhile. 

Dr.  Ottina,  Yonr  statement  is  not  accurate  in  today’s  environment. 
Tlie  regional  laboratories  have  drifted  away  from  that  they  have 
focussed  more  on  development,  on  bringing  forth  products  to  answer 
problems.  They  have  not  become,  let  me  use  a very  oad  woi-d,  a whole- 
saler of  products. 

They  have  been  out  developing  products  and  using  the  .schools  in 
that  development,  they  have  not  been  the  regional  network  to  infuse 
ami  disseminate  as  might  have  originally  been  conceived. 

Mr.  BnADEMAS.  You  used  an  interesting  phrase,  you  said  they  have 
been  “using  schools  in  development,”  I think  you  saicl. 

My,  Ottina.  They  have  been  using  schools. 

Mr.  Bkademas.  That  goes  back  to  the  colloquy  the  Secretary  and  I 
just  had  with  respect  to  the  delineation  of  activities.  The  involvement 
of  schools  with  the  laboratories  that  have  been  carrying*  on  the  re- 
search is  what  you  have  called  development.  I have  been  trying  to 
understand,  I am  simply  trying  to  understand  this  spectrum  or  con- 
tinuum of  relationships  of  which  you  have  been  speaking. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  not  a minor  point;  this  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  effectiveness  of  this  entire  venture. 

I want  to  see  the  NIE  be  effective.  I do  think  thatut  may  be  impor- 
tant at  some  stage  in  this  proceeding  to  have  .some  definitions  of  what 
we  mean  ^yhen  we  talk  about  research,  demonstration,  development, 
dissemination.  Otherwise  may  be  we  will  just  sit  here  and  quarrel  with 
each  other. 

Secretary  Riohaudson.  May  I respond  a little  further?  "\\Hiat  wo 
are  talking  about  now  is  fundamental  not  only  to  the  NIE  aiicl  to  the 
Office  of  Education  but  to  a great  deal  of  what  the  Department  of 
HEW  does.  We  have  been  supporting  what  is  somewhat  loosely  de- 
iinable  us  i^osearch  and  clevelopinent  over  a very  broad  front.  Now  the 
harder  the  science  that  is  supported,  without  pausing  to  define  a hard 
science,  the  better  justified  in  terms  of  apparent  results  the  re.search 
is  and  the  better  is  the  mechanism  in  place  for  the  evaluation  of  its 
quality  and  for  its  dissemination. 
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I asked  early  on  in  niy  tenure  in  tlio  department  wliat  wo  could  show 
for  all  the  11.’  & D.  we  have  been  supporting  in  tlic  decade  and/or 
jiiore  since  I had  left  in  areas  of  public  welfare  and  education,  rehabil- 
itation and  so  on. 

I asked  the  assistant  secretary  for  a planning  evaluation  to  canvass 
the  department  to  see  what  we"  could  shake  out  of  the  system  in  the 
way  of  identifiable  results,  particularly  results  that  seemed  promising, 
seemed  to  deserve  wider  applications,  but  had  not  been  and  somehow 
had  failed  to  betraiislated  into  practice. 

This  has  led  to  a number  of  conclusions. 

This  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  for  example,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  identify  these  things.  We  have  developed  a list.  I am  now  trymg  to 
find  out  Avhat  we  can  or  should  do  to  improve  our  capability  to  dis- 
seminate and  get  these  things  put  into  practice,  not  just  as  a product 
of  education  but  any  of  these  things,  treatment  of  alcoholism,  drug 
abuse,  and  so  on. 

We  find  that  some  of  the  deficiencies  are,  first  of  all,  that  Ave  have 
not  had  in  place  a vigorous  enough  process  in  mana^ment  in  research 
and  development  to  be  sure  that  what  we  were  funding  Avas  a AA’orth- 
while  project  in  the  first  place.  We  have  not  again  had  in  place  a 
rigorous  system  to  assess  the  quality  of  results. 

We  ought  to  have,  and  I have  taken  steps  to  try  to  assure  that  we 
do  have  in  the  future,  a standard  operating  procedure  as  to  each 
project  that  falls  in  any  sense  under  the  heading  of  R.  & D.  Avhich 
would  lead  us  to  ask  has  anything  been  learned  at  all  or  was  this 
project  a Avaste  of  time  and  money.  If  something  Avas  learned,  what 
next  step  is  indicated,  is  it  a solid  enough  job  so  tliat  the  results  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  some  effort  to  disseminate  them,  if  so,  how  ? Is 
it  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  primarily  of  interest  to  other  scholars  in 
the  field  or  could  it  liaA'e  value  for  the  administrator  and  people^  on 
the  firing  line  within  the  delivery  system,  whatever  it  is  ? Is  it  a project 
such  that  it  ought  to  be  repeated  under  different  circumstances  and 
perhaps  in  the  more  sophisticated  form?  Is  it  a project  that  has  pro- 
duced fundamentally  important  results  and  which  should  be  made 
subject  to  a real  effort  to  get  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people  Avho 
could  take  advantage  of  it  ? 

Now  when  you  get  to  the  last  kind  of  thing  you  realize  that  the 
Department  of  HEW  in  general  and  the  Office  of  Education  in  par- 
ticular do  not  have  people  who  can  do  the  job  of  cross  pollination, 
bringhig  to  tlie  attention  of  the  people  who  are  administering  pro- 
grams me  results  of  this  land  of  really  solid  Avork. 

Now  the  answer  I gaA'e  you  earlier  assumes  that  the  NIE  will  not 
itself  have  on  its  own  staff  a whole  lot  of  people  who  are  out  there 
selling  these  resiffts.  I like  to  use  them  at  different  times  for  different 
ways  of  putting  it.  But  we  need  in  effect  people  Avho  are  like  the  detail 
men  in  the  pharaiaceutical  house  who  go  out  and  talk  to  the  doctors, 
their  effectiveness  and  value  depends  on  the  relationship  and  trust 
they  develop  with  the  doctor.  The  doctor  believes  in  them  when  they 
tell  him  that  something  will  do  such  and  such.  Whatever  you  tliink  of 
the  system  it  depends  on  their  making  this  kind  of  call  on  them  and 
upon  the  relationship  they  have. 

We  need  that  kind  of  person  working  out  of  our  regional  offices  who 
are  able,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people  Avho  can  use  the  results 
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of  the  solid  significant  research  and  development  that  has  been  tested 
and  piwon  and  found  valuable  and  so  on. 

Xow  this  does  not  mean  that  the  NIE  will  hot  have  a major  role, 
particularly  witliin  the  community  and  researchers  in  dissemination  of 
research  results.  You  ought  to  have  at  least  the  same  kind  of  concern 
with  this  kind  of  dissemination  that  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
does  in  the  field  of  cancer  research  and  so  on.  But  there  is  a distinction 
between  this  gradation  with  a clear-cut  function  at  one  end  of  the  scale, 
one  end  of  the  spectrum,  between  the  kind  of  dissemination  that  takes 
place  among  researchers  and  people  commonly  interested  in  an  area  of 
inquiry  and  the  kind  of  dissemination  that  takes  place  in  effect  and  in 
effect  going  to  the  fellow  who  is  administering  the  school  system  and 
saying  did  you  know  about  this  project,  have  you  not  thought  about 
tins  potential  application  for  you? 

These  are  different  types  of  people,  the  kind  who  are  engaged  in  the 
sort  of  dissemination  that  a research-oriented  institute  would  do  and 
these  people  in  the  field  working  for  the  Office  of  Education  and  out 
of  our  regional  offices. 

Why  don’t  I stop  there  ? I think  this  really  does  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  Federal  role  wherever  what  we  develop  Imowledge  and  to  support 
the  activities  of  other  people  who  have  direct  responsibility.  You  could 
divide  all  HEW  functions  between  the  direct  operations,  like  the  so- 
cial security  system  or  like  the  provision  of  health  care  to  Indians  or 
inspection  and  testing  for  new  drugs  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
those  in  which  wo  help  to  support,  encourage,  stimulate  the  work  of 
other  people  in  education,  in  social  services,  rehabilitation,  in  health 
care  of  most  people  outside  of  the  Indians,  public  health  service  hos- 
pitals and  so  on,  and  wherever  the  direct  responsibility  falls  to  some- 
one else  we  are  concerned  with  this  whole  set  of  functions  that  they 
have  been  talking  about. 

It  is  important,  we  think,  that  we  see  a distinction  appropriate  for 
the  role  of  NIE  on  the  one  side  and  the  Office  of  Education  on  the 
other  along  the  lines  that  I have  been  trying  to  describe. 

Dr.  M.vul.and.  I offer  a small  illustration,  I will  be  very  brief  with 
it.  Last  Slimmer  the  administration  conceptualized  an  idea  Imown  as 
the  emergency  school  assistance  plan.  It  was  in  a sense  acting  as  a con- 
ceptualizer  and  creator  of  a need.  The  administration  and  Congress 
said  wo  must  correct  the  racial  separation  of  young  people  in  the 
schools,  especially  those  under  court  orders  in  the  South, 

Congress  acted  forthrightly  and  delivered  to  the  Office  of  Education 
a task  to  be  performed  almost  instantly.  On  August  17, 1 believe,  the 
Office  received  the  law  that  required  action  by  the  opening  of  school, 
to  get  something  done  to  correct  racial  segregation  that  has  so  long 
plagued  us. 

The  Office  of  Education  had  about  60  people  they  could  put  together, 
train  briefly  and  quickly  under  emergency  conditions  ana  deploy  pro- 
gram support  to  the  regions,  to  the  school  systems,  and  the  States  in 
th  ell  States  in  the  South.  ■ 

Those  people  were  not  the  conceptualizei’s  of  the  idea  of  racial  de- 
segregation. That  had  happened  that  was  as  though  it  had  been  an  act 
out  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  But  they  had  the  trust  of 
the  people  in  the  school  systems,  they  were  able  to  sit  do^vn  elbow  to 
elbow  with  school  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  and  work 
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out  creative  solutions,  soinetiines  late  into  tlie  night.  Today  as  a result 
of  that  work  last  summer,  done  under  very  severe  conditions  of  duress, 
we  substantially  have  improved  the  situation  in  the  11  States  of  the 
South. 

What  made  the  difference  was  the  j)resence  of  mobile  persons,  con- 
cerned persons,  persons  who  were  trusted  moving  to  the  field  witli  a 
great  idea.  It  came  off. 

Now  it  is  in  that  mode  that  we  speak  of  the  delivery  system.  The 
role  of  the  Office  of  Education  working  through  its  network,  through  a 
net^^•ork  of  trusted  human  beings  moving  to  and  from  the  States  with 
ideas,  can  be  a critical  one. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I think,  Mr.  Secretary  and  Mr.  Marlaiid,  what 
you  have  both  said  with  respect  to  the  appropriate  lelationsliips  be- 
tween NIE  and  the  Office  of  Education  in  respect  to  disseminating  the 
results  of  research  is  very  helpful. 

I am  grateful  to  you  for  it.  I would  confess,  and  I hope  we  can 
come  back  to  this  another  time,  that  I am  not  yet  as  clear  as  I,  for  one, 
would  like  to  be  on  the  relationship  between  let  us  say  research  and 
demonstration,  between  research  aiid  experimentation. 

Dr.  [Maklaxd.  I would  try  to  answer  that  for  you.  I think  that  our 
testimony  and  certainly  the  law  as  we  have  proposed  it  attempts 
to  make  that  clear,  Mr,  Chairmiui,  and  it  is  very  important  that  we 
make  that  clear  even  today,  I feel. 

Wo  see  the  National  Institute  of  Education  engaged,  as  responsibly 
committed  to  research  in  the  broadest  sense,  from  basic,  abstract 
research  down  to  what  might  be  called  action  research  and  all  that 
range  inbetween. 

Tlien  comes  experimentation  and  validation,  taking  the  ideas  once 
they  have  been  formed  and  tested  in  the  lal>orutory  of  the  NIE, 
right  into  the  field,  into  the  real  world  of  children  and  teachers  and 
school  administrators  in  Philadelphia,  or  in  New^ark,  or  in  Pough- 
keepsie, Ideas  would  be  tested  to  find  out  wlietJier  they  hold  together 
in  the  field  that  is  experimentation. 

At  that  point  is  where  the  dissemination  starts.  Now  ceifaiiily  NIE 
does  not  wash  its  hands  of  dissemination.  But  it  will  not  be  geared 
either  in  persoiniel  or  in  this  network  of  communications  to  take  that 
idea  and  support  it  in  opei*ation  in  the  classrooms  across  the  lands. 
That  is  the  role  of  the  Office  of  Education  as  we  have  now  perceived  it, 
Th^e  are  closely  intertwined;  as  John  Gttina  says  there  is  no  sharp 
beginning  or  end.  It  calls  for  a relationship  during  this  process  of 
moving  from  the  pure  original  idea  to  its  operation  in  the  schools  of 
the  land.  These  two  are  mutually  dependent  instruments,  the  invention 
of  the  idea  of  the  NIE  to  start  with  and  its  implantation  across  die 
land  hi  the  other  extreme. 

'The  greater  part  of  the  process  ii ay iiig  to  do  with  inquiry  and 
experimentation,  demonstration,  validation,  replication,  is’NIE’s  task. 

Mr.  BradEmas.  I find  that  statement, ’Mr.  Commissioner,  very 
illuminating.  But  you  will  appreciate — maybe  you  won't  appreciate 
why  I say,  after  having  liearci  that,  which  I think  is  veiy  valuable 
to  our  understanding  of  what  you  have  in  mind  why  I say  that  you 
could  on  your  chart,  where  you  have  placed  the’ National  Foniidation 
to  our  under^anding  of  what  you  have  in  iriiiid,  why  Isay  that  you 
for  Higher  Education  you  could  well  have  ii  National  Foundation  for 
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Child  Development  and  you  could  have  a National  Foundation  for 
Career  Education,  or  a Fomidation  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  at  least  logically, 

I am  not  talking  about  the  physical  problem,  that  is  another  prob- 
lem and  a serious  problem,  but  at  least  logically,  given  yonv  analysis 
I think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  have  jdl  these  foundations. 

Dr.  jNLvm^vxi).  I understand  your  question,  it  is  a very  searching 
question  and  one  I respect. ’My  answer  can  be  quite  brief.  You  ask 
why  not  a national  foundation  for  any  componemts  of  education  as  we 
now  are  constructing  it.  Our  reasoning  is  this.  Historically  throughout 
the  United  States,  there  has  been  a relatively  coherent  system  for 
education  at  the  elcmentaiy  and  secondary  level.  It  is  a sharply  defined 
and  politically,  economically,  and  o’eographicully  established  system. 
It  is  in  place.  Some  ])urts  arc  good,  some  parts  not  so  good,  but  it  is 
there.  You  have  now,  in  NIE,  an  instrument  for  reaching  that  through 
developmental  work.  You  have  the  resources  of  the  Ollice  of  Education 
to  reach  it;  it's  there  and  in  place  and  it  is  reasonably  simple  and 
understandable. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  highei'  education  level  we  have  nothing 
remotely  approaching  the  sj^stem  no\v  in  place  for  elementary  and 
secondaiy  education.  You  have  none  of  the  political  framework,  you 
have  none  of  the  economic  framework,  yon  have  none  of  the  geographic 
framework,  you  have  none  of  the  historic  arrangements  tliat  have  es- 
tablished and  held  these  institutions  overtime.  We  have  a wide  variety 
of  higher  education  institutions,  approaching  quite  different  goals, 
operating  under  quite  different  philosophies,  dealing  with  quite  dif- 
ferent patrons  and  quite  different  resources,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
very  exclusive  and  high-cost  institntionSj  privately  endowed,  to  the 
otherextremo  with  which  you  are  well  familiar, 

I would  say  higher  education  lias  no  network.  It  has  23.  different 
associations  engaging  the  liigher  education  community,  all  of  wlioiii  at 
the  moment  either  are  competing  with  each  other  or  collaborating 
hesitantly,  if  at  all,  and  engaged  in  different  pursuits  in  a different 
time  frame  and  in  widely  different  goals  and  objectives.  Now  I would 
say  tliereforc  that  creation  of  a Foundation  for  Higher  Education,  ex- 
clusively aimed  at  higher  education  would  for  the  first  time  provide 
a centrally  establislied  resource  to  bring  the  many  paits  of  higher 
education  together  in  common. 

It  would  give  higher  education  a centrahiess,  a resource  on  wliicli 
it  can  draw  so  it  can  reform  itself  and  i*espond  to  the  needs  of  this 
Nation  over  the  next  10  or  20  years.  To  establish  a counterpart  for, 
say  career  education,  et  cetera,  would  be  unnecessary  because  a system 
is  now  there  and  the  heart  of  it  lies  in  elementaiy  and  secondary 
schools  already  established  and  understood. 

Mr.  Buademas.  Let  me  make  two  comments  on  that.  First  of  all  I 
urge  yon  to  read  the  new  Newman  report  which  I liave  I’ead  with  grqat 
benefit.  One  of  the  central  thrusts  ox  the  Newman  report  is  the  grow- 
ing homogenization  of  American  higlier  educatioii.  So  Newman  makes 
precisely  tlie  opposite  point  from  the  one  which  you  have  just  sought 
to  make  in.  responding  to 'my  question, 'for  you  said  that  one  reason 
we  need  a Foundation  for  Higher  Education  is  tliat^  unlike  elementary 
and  secondaiy  education,‘higher  'education  is  so  diverse,  so  plural. 
Dr,  MariuAKd.  Which  I encourage. 
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Mr.  Brademas.  I do  as  well,  but  the  whole  point  of  tlic  Newman 
report  is  that  we  arc  moving  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction^  that 
is,  away  f I’oin  diversity  in  higher  education  and  toAvard  unif onnity. 

Second,  I realize  that  there  are  different  associations  and  organiza- 
tions speaking  for  higher  education^  but,  as  you  know  as  well  as  I, 
tliere  are  a lot  of  different  organizations  and  associations  representing 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  too.  So,  I don’t  quite  understand 
your  citing  historical  origins  or  present  diversity  as  a rationale  for 
your  proposed  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education, 

William  N.  Camion,  vice  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  I discussed  this  question  last  week  when  Frank  Newman  told  us 
about  liis  report  Mr.  Cannon  gave  me  exactly  the  answer  you  gave. 
I said,  Bill  Cannon,  are  you  seriously  telling  me  that  the  only  rea- 
son that  ought  to  stimulate  change  in  higher  education,  as  dis- 
tiiiguislied  from  seeking  to  stimulate  change  in  elementary  and 
sccoudaiy  education,  is  flmt  higher  education  is  today  characterized 
by  diversitj"  while  clementaiy  and  secondary  education  is  not? 

Mr.  Cannon  also  went  on  to  argue  in  eft'cct,  even  as  you  do  today,  that 
because  something  is  already  in  place,  in  this  case — in  your  view  and 
his— elementary  and  secondary  education,  it  ought  not  to  be  changed 
or,  in  any  eveiit,  was  not  the  appropriate  target  for  change.  That 
higher  education  is  all  of  this  argument  was  by  way  of  trying  to  ex- 
plain wliy  we  should  have  a Foundation  for  Higher  Education  out  not 
for  elementary-secondary  education  I find  the  reasoning  very  faulty. 

Dr.  iiLvni^AND.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I make  a brief  coimnent  on  this? 
I think  the  element  of  consistency  between  these  points  is  in  the  hetero- 
geniety  of  liigher  education,  but  at  the  same  time  a tendency  the  New- 
man report  pointed  out,  to  gmvitatc  toward  certain  common  denomiiia- 
toi’s.  There  is  a need  for  a single  entity  that  can  mlate  to  the  whole  of 
higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  reverse  of  that 
process  and  of  suppoiting  new  inodes  and  new  institutions. 

It  is  the  creation  of  a place  to  which  one  can  come,  people  who  want 
to  innovate  and  reform  can  come  and  if  they  have  a well  conceived 
project  get  help  to  put  it  into  effect.  So  it  is  a j^ragmatic  conclusion, 
essentially,  that  the  history  of  higher  education  gives  you  a dilfeivait 
existing  pattern  which  requires  a difl*erent  source  of  support  for  the 
pea])lo  m it  who  want  change. 

BuAr>E:>rAS.  I won't  trouble  you  longer  on  this  question.  I sini)>l y 
observe  that  the  answer  you  have  given  me  in  justi:fying  the  founda- 
tion in  one  area— higher  education — as  against  a foundation  in  the 
other,  I think  you  will  find  in  rereaduig  the  record,  is  to  cite  both 
the  historical  fact  and  the  present  situation  that  there’ is  a gmit 
heterogeneity  in  higher  education  which  does  not  exist  in  elementary 
and  .sccondarv  education,. 

I simply  think  there  is  another  point  of  view  that,  I may  say  re- 
spectfully, says  that  this  description  may  not  be  altogether  acciirate 
just  looking  at  the  facts.  You  ai*e  one  of  the  great  school  suj^erintend- 
ents  in  the  country,  Dr.  Marland,  and  what  you  did  in  Pittsburgh,  for 
instance,  in  giving  leadership  to  help  make  it  possible  for  pnbnc  and 
parochial  schools  to.  live  side  by  side  and  in  common  cooperation  is 
not  what  you  find  in  every  big  school  system  in  tliis  countiy. 

Dr.  MarliAND.  That  is  where  technical  assistance  and  leadershij)  come 
in,  ]NIr.  Chairman.  y ' 
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Mr.  Bkadejias.  That  is  not  my  point  nt  all,  as  I am  sure  you  ap- 

S’ociatc.  You  have  justified  a case  for  a National  Foundation  for 
igher  Education  but  not  one  for  elementary  and  secondary,  for 
instance,  not  on  the  grounds  that  reform  is  more  pressing  and  urgent 
in  higher  education  tliat  it  is  iii  elementary  and  secondary  but,  rather 
on  a recitation  of  tlie  proposition  that  the  existing  higher  education 
system  is  more  diverse  than  is  our  elementary  and  secondary  education 
system. 

Now  this  is  a big  country,  and  there  are  all  kinds  of  elementaiy  and 
secondary  schools  in  it  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  colleges  and  universities. 
So  I would  hope  you  could  come  up  with  a much  stronger  argument 
for  your  case  than  this  one. 

Dr.  JVIarland.  I may  not  have  made  the  argument  well  but  I think 
I failed  to  emphasize  that  you  have  50  centers  for  reform,  if  you  will, 
hopefully  for  research  and  development, 

Mr.  Bm\DE3iAS.  I would  hope  not. 

Dr.  AIaulaxd.  This  is  the  fact  as  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitu- 
tion as  you  well  know  establishes  the  State  as  the  responsible  agency 
of  political  government  for  the  control  of  the  schools.  Our  effort  foV 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  which  is  a charge  to  the  States,  is 
through  the  States,  as  distinct  from  higher  education.  Each  State 
has  its  own  research  and  development  headquarter,  each  State  has  its 
own  network  to  its  school  systems.  The  universities  have  nothing  of 
that  kind,  in  fact  they  find  ways  (and  quite  properly)  to  continuously 
differ.  In  the  elementary  and  secondaiy  schools  you  have  50  centei^ 

for  R.  & D.  in  chaise  of  reform  and 

Mr.  Buadehas.  Smile  when  you  say  that,  Dr.  Marland. 

You  don't  really  expect  me  to  take  seriously  the  proposition  that 
each  of  the  50  States  in  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  year  1971 
has  its  own  center  of  research  and  development  in  education? 

Dr.  MAULiVND.  Modest  though  it  maybe,  Mr.  Chainuan,  and  widely 
variable  indeed.  I would  have  to  say  that  a few  States  have  superb 
centers  for  E.  & D.  Some  have  extremely  weak  centers  but  nonethe- 
less they  are  there  and  they  are  real  and  we  have  to  deal  with  them. 
NIE  would  use  tliis  very’ vehicle,  as  the  Secretary  has  stated,  for 
delivering  through  these  systems  the  product  from  a higher  level  of 
R.  & D.,  if  you  will,  into  the  classrooms,  There  is  no  such  network, 
uo  such  vehicle,  no  such  delivery  system  for  higher  education,  and 
we  propose  to  create  one* 

Secretary  RiciiAnDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  along  this  line  you  can  look 
at  it  in  the  context  of  the  ways  through  which  the  Federal  Goveni- 
nient  supports  education. 

Take,  lor  example,  the  proposal  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  draft- 
ing for  education  special  revenue  sharing  that  would  take  a lot  of  ex- 
isting categorical  grants  programs  and  reduce  them  to  five  major 
headings.  The  assumption  here  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  this  de- 
veloped governmental  system  for  the  provision  of  mementary  and 
secondary  education  that  the  Commissioner  has  referred  to,  .so  that  you 
can,  therefore,  divide  the  money  into  big  chunks  and  rely  primarily 
on  this  system  to  use  the  money. 

We  are  groping  still  with  how  best  to  design  a Federal  role  for  tlie 
institutional  .support  of  higher  education.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  lack- 
ing this  structure  through  which  Federal  funds  can  for  the  most  part 
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be  disseminated,  be  distributed,  we  tliinlc  tliat  Ave  ought  to  create  a 
veliicle  to  distribute  money  on  an  institutional-by -institutional  basis 
where  the  institution  itself  is  interested  in  bringing  about  change. 

So  it  seems  to  me  you  can't  look  at  this  distinction  in  terms  of  what 
has  developed  in  fact  in  the  way  of  distributing  support  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  use. 

It  e.\ists  to  a far  greater  extent  than  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation because  this  has  largely  been  a juiblic  responsibility  for  150 
years.  "Whereas, in  the  case  of  higher  education,  avIuIc  it  has  becoine  in- 
creasingly a jjublic  responsibility  in  the  last  decade  or  two,  Ave  still  do 
notluiA'e  this  institutional  matrix  through  AA'hieh  to  distribute  Federal 
support. 

I think  this  is  another  AA-ay  of  malcnig  the  same  point.  We  Avill  be  re- 
turning to  it,  of  course,  in  hearings  on  the  foundation. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Yes;  gentlemen,  I thank  all  of  you  very  much  in- 
deed. If  I have  been  somcAvhat  aggressive  in  my  questions,  I hope 
you  Avill  appreciate  it  is  really  a better  understanding. 

The  Chair  Avould  like  to  announce  that  on  Friday  of  this  Aveek  Ave 
shall  be  at  Princeton  University  Ausitiiig,  in  connection  AAuth  this  l^is- 
lation,  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  and  that  on  Saturday,  ^n- 
day,  and  IMonday,  aa'C  shall  be  in  Nbav  York  City  meeting  Mayor  Lind- 
say and  Chancellor  Scribner  and  Frank  Iveppel  and  Harold  FIoAA-e  II, 
Bobeit  Dentler  and  other  educational  authorities.  We  hope  to  pursue 
Avith  these  gentlemen  some  of  the  questions  Ave  have  been  pursuing 
Avitli  yon  ana  Ave  are  veiy  grateful  indeed  to  you  for  having  come  today 
and  for  liaAdng  been  so  generous  Avith  your  time  and  your  yieAVS. 

Secretary  Kiohardsox.  Thanlc  you  very  much,  :Mr.  Chairman,  aa-c 
appreciate  the  opportunity. 

(Whereupon,  at  6 p.m.,  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the 
Cliair.) 
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TO  ESTAKUSH  A NATIOiYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 


SATUKDAY,  BIABCH  20,  1971 

IIOUSK  OF  • Eei’resextatimjs, 

Select  Subcosijiitt'ee  ox  Education, 

OF  the  CojurriTEE  ox  EducatioxwVND  Lahor, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

The  subcomniittee  met  at  10  a.iu.,  pursuant  to  call,  at  the  Center  for 
Urban  Education,  lOo  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.Y.,  Hon. 
John  Brademas  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Brademas.  Scheuer,  and  Hansen. 

Staff  members  present:  Jack.G.  Duncan,  subcommittee  counsel; 
David  Lloyd- Jones,  staff;  IMaitin  LaVor,  minority  legislative  asso- 
ciate; Christina  Orth,  assistant  clerk. 

Mr.  Bradesias.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  accept  the  gracious  hospitality  of  our  friends 
here  in  New  York,  and  in  particular,  of  Dr.  Dentler  anddhe  Center 
for  Urban  Education. 

We  are  meeting  here  in  New  York  City  today  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bills  H.R.  33  and  H.Ei;3606,  to  establish  a National 
Institute  of  Education. 

The  Chair  nii"ht  just  make,  foi*’ the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
bo  familiar' with  the>'pnrpose  of' this  legislation,  a .short' opening 
comment. 

On  the  3d  . of  March  1970,  President  Nixon,  in  his  message  on 
educational  refonn,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a National  Institute 
of  Education  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  Avould  ser\'e  as  a focal  point  for,  research,  demonstration,  and 
innovation  at  every  level  of  American  education. 

This  proposal  of  the  President  represents,  the  Chair  believes,  one  of 
the  mast  promisingtenterprises-iniAmerican  education  to  come  from 
an  American  Presideut'in  some  time. 

The  Chairman  makes  that,  ob.ser\'ation  as  a Democrat — and  adds 
tlmt  he  joined  a number  of, his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  introcluce  the. bill  to  establish  this  Institute. 

The  administration,  a year,  or  more,  commissioned  Dr.  Roger  Levien. 
of  the  Rand  Corp.,  to  make  a study  of  the  structure  and  purposes  of 
the  jnoposed  NIE'. 

The  study  is  about  ready  to  appear  in  final  form,  and  on  Tuesday 
next  in  Washington,  the  subcommittee  will  lie  heariug  from  Dr.  Levieu. 

In  the  meantime,  our  subcommittee  has  been  hearing,  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere  in  the  country,  the  views  of  leading  authoi  ities 
on  education. 

We  are  very  pleased  today  to  hear  from  three,  not  only  nationally 
hut  internationally  known,  experts  in  American  education. 
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The  fii’st  of  ouv  witnesses  is  an  old  friend  wlio  lias  served  with  yei')^ 
^reat  distinction  as  the  principal  Federal  oflicinl  with  responsihility 
for  education,  as  the  XJ.S.  Coniinissioner  of  Education,  Dr,  Harold 
Howe  II  who  is  now  serving  as  vice  president  of  tlic  Ford  Foundation, 
in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Researcli. 

Dr.  Howe,  we  are  very  pleased  hideed  to  welcome  you  here  this 
morning,  sir,  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  your  views  on  the  pro- 
posed Jfational  Institute  of  Education,  ancl  of  putting  sonic  ques- 
tions to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  HAROLD  HOWE  II,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  FORD 
FOUNDATION,  DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

Dr.  Ho^vb.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  extremely 
pleasant  to  be  here.  It  is  like  old  home  week  for  me.  I can  recall  manj- 
interesting  discussions  with  you  and  your  associates  several  years 
back.  . , , 

I would  like  to  say  that  I have  written  the  chainnan  a rather  long 
and  somewhat  analytical  letter  about  the  proposal  before  the  coin- 
mittee,  and  I would  like  to  ask  that  that  be  entered  in  the  record  of 
the  committee.  I won’t  read  it.  . , , . 

(The.  letter  referred  to  follows)  : 

Thk  FoUI)  Fouxuatiox, 

• JS^ev)  York,  N,Y:,  FeVruan/  3,  JOV, 

Hon,  .TouN  Bradkmas, 

Chairman.  Select  Sif^ieommittee  on  Eilucation,  XJ.S.  Home  of , RepreBentati/oes, 
Wash  ington,  D.C, 

Deab  John  : Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  7 inviting  me  to  comment 
on  the  proposed  National  Institute  of  Education,  which  your  Subcommittee  is 
presently  considering,  and  enclosing  the  draft  Preliminary  Plan  for  the  Proposed 
Jnstitnio  prepared  by  the  Rand  Corimration. 

I strongly  support  the  basic  idea  of  a National  Institute  of  Education  to  focus 
increased  federal  energy  and  resources — both  human  ancl  financial — in  an  ex- 
panded program  of  educational  research  and  development.  Such  an  Institute  is 
greatly  needed  because  of  four  related  but  distinct  problems  that  have  long 
plagued  federal  research  efforts  in  education. 

The  first  of  these  existing  difficulties  is  the  fragmentation  of  education  research 
within  the  federal  bui*eaueracy.  A variety  of  federal  agencies  within  and  outside 
of  HVjW  currently  support  educational  research  activities.  A new  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  could  provide  coordination  among  existing  federal  research 
programs  concerned  with  education,  and  I hoiie  it  will  be  assigned  such  a role. 
The  NIE  proposal  makes  sense  in  its  own  right,  but  if  it  is  to  be  truly  effective 
it  must  help  to  get  the  Federal  government's  education  research  house  in  order. 
Only  when  here  is  an  overall  Federal  research  policy  for  education  in  which 
the  research  efforts  of  OEO.  NSF,  NPAH,  the  Labor  Department,  and  other 
agencies  plaj^  purposeful  parts  in  an  overall  research  strategy  for  the  nation, 
will  there  be  truly  significant  progress  on  the  education  research  iiad  development 
front. 

A second  problem  with  federal  researcli  efforts  is  that  they  are  frequendy 
changed  to  meet  short-term  budget  problems  or  short-term  political  deeisions  re- 
garding prioritic.s,  thus  reducing  the  likelihood  that  research  activities  will  be 
allowed  the  continuity  necessary  for  meaningful  results.  Tough  problems  facing 
educational  research  today  are  not  amenable  to  quick  and  easy  solutions.  A good 
research  program  will  require  a persistence  and  continuity  that  has  not  been 
present  in  most  federal  education  lesearch  efforts  in  recent  years.  I would  ox- 
peefc  the  proposed  National  In.stitute  of  Education  to  be  able  to  resist  short-term 
eycle.s  of  political  priority  and  to  function  as  an  effective  problem  solver  over 
tiic  long  haul.  Pro\'ision  for  a five-year  term  for  its  Director  and  continuity  for 
its  governing  board  will  help  to  guarantee  this  capacity  to  keep  working  on 
important  problems. 
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3.  Helping  witli  solutions  to  particular  problems  of  schools  nnd  colleges  or  edn- 
cntloii.ns  a profession  (Objectives  I and  II). 

In  other  words,  the  National  Institute  of  Education  slio\dd  encourage  funda* 
incntnl  research  and  help  to  develop  a system  which  will  support  applications  and 
experiments  related  to  it  Only  as  a tliird  priority"  and  in  limited  ways  should 
the  NIE  get  directly  involved  in  administering  programs,  schools,  and  experi- 
ments in  this  connection,  I liave  some  doubts  about  tbe  advisability  of  NIE  as- 
suming all.  the  tasks  assigned  to.  the  .Directorate  of  Programs  in  Cliapter  IV 
of  tbe  draft  document.  Its  grants  and  evaluation  efforts  should  reach  to  all 
kinds  of  organizations,  but  it  should  .steer  clear  of  direct  operational  respons- 
ibility for  experiments  on  a large  scale. 

Given  ithis  background,  tbe  Institute  sbonid  focus  its  attention  on  a few  long- 
range,  .baSie  educational  problenus.  Tbe  Institute,  must  avoid  the.  danger  of 
diluting  its  energies  across  a multitude  of  overlapping,,  non-cumulative  smaller 
efforts;  it  cannot  l>e*all  things  to  all  people.  I .suggest  a formulation  of  priority 
prohleins.such  as  the  following  which  are  offered  as  examples  and  not  as  a com- 
plete listing: 

1.  High  priorities. should  be. given  to  the  heart  of  education  itself — learning — 
particularly -learning  in  the  early  years.  Evidence  is  reasonably  clear  that  early 
learning  significantly  shapes  later  learning  and  restricts  later-efforts  to  relearn. 
We  are' just  beginning  to  scraitch  the  surface  of  knowledge. n bout  how  children 
learn,  how  they.  resi)ond  to  various  educational  programs  at  different  stages 
of -development,  and  how- schools  and  colleges  can  be  managed  .to.lndnee  the 
most  effective  i)Ossible  student  performance. 

2.  Parallel  to  Its  focus  on  learning,  the  Institute  should  concentrate  on.  the 
iniportnnt'byrproducts;  of  the  learning. proce.ss.  I inclnde  here  consideration  of 
attitudes^'  behavior,,  and  viewpoints  which  accompany  learning,  and  whiclj;may 
he  as  important  for- the  individual  and  for  society  as  wli at  is  learneddn  tho.way 
of  .skills  or  knowledgOi 

3.  Educa.tioii  Is  a -lahor-lnteiislve  activity  which  has  not  boon  responsive  to 
the  introduction  of  :nlternatlve  tedmolcgies;  The  Institute  .should  place  major 
oinpha.si.s  on  the. realistic  development  of  edncational  technologies  which  hold 
promise  of  extending  the  reacli  nf.educatioual  institutions  beyond  the  cln.ssronm 
ami  of.  improving  the.  cost-effectiveness  of  classroom. instrnctinn  itself.  Sesame 
Street.- for  example,  reaching  several  million  children  dally  at  aii.annnaV  co.st  of 
about  eight  million  dollars,,  has  begun. to  realize,  perhaps,  for  the.flrsttthne,  the 
enormous  edncatinual  potential  of  television.  Tlie  devolnpment»nf..altenmtlve 
technologies  and  the  use  of  cost-effectiveness  analyses  of  educational  pmces.«os 
is  nefHled.botli  in  higher  e^lucntlon  and  in  schools. 

While  I am.  not.  opposed  to  the  Center  for  Education  Studies  mentioned  on 
page  110.  I think  that  it  could  create  .some  problems  which  need  to  he  foreseen. 
For  example,  I would  liave  real  concern-nhont  a national  curriculnin  for  social 
studies  being.(lovploi)ed. in  a center  which  is  directly  a part  of  the  Federal  p.stah- 
lishmeut.  altlioiigh  I would  think  it  quite  appropriate  for  NIE  to  make  grants  for 
the  development  of  social  stndio.s  cnrricnlum  to  .schools,  universities,  or  other 
agencies.  So  the  role  nnd  purpose  of  the  center  needs  careful  thought.  Perhni)S 
its  most  useful  function  would  be  ns  a center  for  developing  resen  rein  strategies 
ill' educntimii  I would  like  to  see  more  di.scus.sinn  of  tlie  relationship  of  NIE  to 
the  universitie.s  tlinu  occurs  in  the  draft  (locnmeut.  In  general  I think  that 
permanent  staff  of  high  quality  in  sufficient  numbers  is  going  to  he  difficult  to 
attract  nnd  hold  in  a Washington-based  center.  The  universities  will  remain  the 
places  which  harbor  tbe  tenebiug  and  resenrcli  that  nurtures  new  scholars  inter- 
p.<-’ted  in  education  ami  related  issues.  At  the  len.st  the  center  needs  authority  to 
(‘stnlilish  liaison  witli  universities  hi  a variety  of  ways. 

T tliiuk  it  would  he  a mistake  for  the  Congress  to  legislate  in  great  detail  in 
regard  to  the  XIE  and  prescribe  program  nnd  organization  in  the  kind  of  detail 
ontlined  in  the  Rand  Corporation  draft.  If  this  draft  Is  discussed  by  our  com- 
niittee  and  a legislative  record  estnhlisheil  in  regard  to  it,  tiie  next  step  slinuld 
lie  the  creation  of  the  agency  ami  the  ndvi.sory  committee  witli  broad  directive.s 
in  the  le^slntion  hut  with  options  to  develop  details  of  program  nnd  organiza- 
tion. 

Witli  regard  to  the  structure  of  the.  Institute,  the  National  Advisory  Council 
sliouUl  include  scicmHst.s.  Inyimu),  nnd  perlinjis  a f(‘W  foreign  a.s  w(?ll  a.s  American 
edncator.s  and  ro.searcher.s.  Tt  must  not  bo  allowed  to  become  tbe  cnpth'O  of  any 
imrticulnr  hrnneli  of  tbe  edncational  e.stabllslnnent — certainly  not  of  (be  eduen- 
llonnl  research  community  or  the  oducntiminl  administrators.  Tlie  presence  of 
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a fow  (listhignisluMl  forcij^ni  seliolars  and  (‘dncators  on  11k*  C’ouncil  would  IiHi) 
to  iii.snre  the  autonomy  and  broad  orieiilulion  nccdojl  for  the  Iniiftitntt*. 

Organizationally,  the  Institnto  should  la*  soparato  from  tlu*  day-to-day  ojama- 
tlons  and  iirograms  of  the  USOK.  yet  working  in  dose  |)arallel  with  it.  It  slumld 
certainly  not  be  exiiected  to  perform  the  routine  planning  and  evaluation  func- 
tions now  conducted  by  USOE  bnrcaiLS.  The  fundanientai  point  is  whether  tlu* 
Director  of  XI E takes  his  budget  to  the  Starretary  of  HEW  and  to  the  appro- 
priations eoinmittees  of  the  Congress  separately  or  through  the  chief  (*dn cation 
otfieial  ill  II EW.  whatever  his  title  may  be.  Although  tlu* re  are  good  argniiu*nts 
on  both  sides  of  thi.s  tinestion,  I think  ^hnt  the  Director  of  XI E should  report 
through  the  chief  education  official  of  HEvV. 

There  are  other  organizational  issues  to  be  .solvt*d.  Over  tlu*  past  six  years  a 
large  nimiber  of  ednculion  re.seareh  centers  of  varlcms  kinds  bave  be(*n  started 
with  Federal  funds.  There  are  l{(*gional  Edncntion  Lnhoratorie.s.  Kes(*areh  and 
Development  Centers  at  universities,  si>ocinl  research  activities  to  serve  voca- 
tional education,  education  of  hnndieapped  children,  ami  t(*acher  training,  all 
currently  maintnined  by  research  finuls  of  the  Office  of  Ediieation.  Many  of 
these  programs  and  centiu’s  are  just  hegi lining  to  be  prtjductive.  Like  any  new 
research  effort,  they  have  been  through  all  sorts  of  growing  pains.  ^Yhih*  tlu*s(* 
activities  clearly  need  jierlodie  evahmtioii  to  dett?rmiiie  their  worthim*ss  for 
coiitimied  support,  my  judgment  would  bt?  that  nu)st  of  them  should  lu*  k(‘pt 
going.  Tln*re  is  eonsiderablt*  evidence  that  tlu*y  luivt*  nmde  really  iLsefiil  con- 
tributions to  ediicatioiinl  change  or  are  on  the  Ihre.shohl  of  doing  so.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  XIE  .snppleiiieiit  and  coordinate  thi.s  existing  network  of 
activities  rather  than  attempting  to  supplant  it.  The  funding  of  XIE  will  n*qaire 
inoiiey  to  (‘ontimie  these  (»x  is  ling  activities  and  to  add  new  functions  and  pni- 
granis  as  well 

The  estn!)lishnient  of  .snch  a National  Institute  of  Edncntion  would  he  an 
important  step  in  orgniiizliig  within  tlu*  Executive?  Drancli  tlie  researcli  aiul 
uiniiageinent  eapnbilitie.s  needed  for  an  attack  on  the  ednentioiial  problems 
facing  this  nation. 

I trust  tluit  these  views  have*  been  ln*lpfiil  to  yon  mid  the  iiiemhers  of  y<mr 
Siibcoimiiitt(*(*.  If  I can  he  of  any  further  help,  I will  be  pleased  to  do  .so. 

SiiH*(*rely, 


riARou)' IIowK  II.  Mcr  Prcsiifnif. 


Dr.  Howe.  Tliis  letter  Avas  based  on  tlie  infonnaitioii  t-liat  was  in  tlie 
Kami  study,  and  I would  cei*tainly  commend  the  comiirittce  on  having 
looked  as  deeply  as  they  liave  into  the  various  alternatives  and  possibil- 
ities foi‘  mounting  a new  rosearcli-orionted  orgimijsation  iu  tlie  context 
of  the  Govei'iimont  before  solidifying  the  legislation. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  that  Iland  exercise  was  well  worth  going 
tlirongh.  It  made  many  useful  and  substantive  suggestions,  and  yon 
can  see  the  'influence  of  it  in  the  legislation  tliat  is  now  being  discussed. 

In  regard  to  tliat  legislation,  H.R.  33,  I have  had  oppoitunitv  to 
ivad  it,  and  I think  my  overall  view  is  that  the  general  strnotnre  of  the 
bill  is  excellent. 

It  gives  a broad  and  clear  directive  and  a clear  line  of  purpose;  it 
g*iA*es  an  opportunity  to  a person  who,  as  director,  Avill  certainly  be  a 
significant  individual  in  tlie  development  of  education  in  the  tlnitcd 
States;  and  it  ]n*ovides  liim  witli  a national  advisory  group  whicli  I 
think  will  be  able  to  attract  absolutely  first-class  people  because  of  the 
broad  nature  of  this  bill  and  the  kind  of  responsibility  wliicli  tliis 
hill  clearly  lays  on  the  director  and  on  the  national  advisory  group. 

So  I am  extremely  sii])portive  of  the  way  the  legislation  is  Avritten. 

I Avonld  comment  on  seA'cral  points  in  it  whicli  seem  to  me  to  ropre- 
.sent  important  points  of  .strength,  Avliicli  I liope  Avould  remain  in  the 
legislation. 

First  of  all,  it  alloAvs  tlie  iicav  organisation  to  range  from  tlieoretical 
researcli  on  the  one  liaiul,  tlirouidi  tlie  deA-elo])iiiont  pyocesses  of  Avliat- 
evor  tlie  research  may  liave  found,  into  actual  tryout  situations. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  that  breadth  of  activity  ought  to  be  embraced  in 
(he  activities  of  tliis  new  organization. 

A second  point,  which  you  find  in  the  proposed  legislation,  which 
I liope  will  remain  in  it — and  it  seems  to  be  ahsolntely  essential— is  a 
veiy  small  plirase,  but  a significant  one,  tliat:  “Funds  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  new  organization  shall  remvvin  available  until 
expended.” 

This  is  an  important  point,  paiticulavly  when  youh’e  talking  about 
research  activities. 

I noted  in  the  letter  that  I sent  to  the  committee  earlier  that  if  such 
a provision  could  be  made  in  the  legislation,  it  would  ultimately  result 
in  better  design  of  research,  better  folloAv-tliroiigh  on  research,  and 
more  useful  rcsoarcli  in  the  long  run. 

One  of  tlie  difficulties  of  administering  major  Federal  programs  is 
that  some  of  them  liave  an  annual  cycle  of  funding  which  requires  that 
funds  be  used  in  a given  fiscal  yeiir  or  the  subsequent  fiscal  year; 
whereas,  for  certain  kinds  of  activities  that  may  be  a perfectly  good 
arrangeinent,  for  researcli  activity  it  seems  to  be  less  valid. 

So  I am  delighted  that  this  provision  is  in  the  bill. 

I would  remind  you  that  in  the  Cooperative  Researcli  Act  tliere 
was  a provision  winch  allowed  certain  of  the  funds  to  have  no  termi- 
nation date.  I think  it  was  tlie  construction  funds,  if  I recall  correctly, 
and  I always  felt  that  tins  was  a very  adyantageons  positioji  to  be 
in  and  led  to  better  planning  and  better  action  in  the  long  run. 

I also  tliink  tliat  the  provision  yon  have  included  here,  wdiich  allows 
the  new  organization  to  iirovide  for  its  professional  personnel  with- 
out tlie  Civil  Service  regulations  complotely  controlling  the  selection 
and  administration  of  tliose  personnel  is  a strong  provision  and  im- 
portant to  have. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  discussion  pieces  I received  tliat  this 
is  analogous  to  the  provision  that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
has,  and  I hope  that  tliat  particular  portion  of  tlie  legislation  will 
remain. 

Now  I would  like  to  raise  one  or  two  points  or  queries  that  cross 
my  mind  as  I review  this  legislation  and,  perhaps  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  of  them,  give  you  iiiv  own  recominendatioiis  in  regard  to  them. 

Olio  is  the  question  of  how  does  this  new  National  Institute  lit  into 
the  establisliiiiGiit  of  the  Federal  Grovernineiit,  and  specifically  into 
HEW? 

It  seems  lo  me  something  that,  if  it  is  not  clarilied  in  the  bill,  ought 
at  least  to  be  discussed  in  the  period  of  examination  of  the  bill,  the 
various  options  e;<ainiiiecl,  and  some  record  made  in  regard  to  that 
particular  issue.  ' 

My  own  view  would  be  that  the  Director  of  the  Institute  should 
reiiort  to  tlie  Secretary  of  HEW  through  the  chief  education  official 
of  HEW,  whoever  that  may  be.  It  may  be  a commissioner;  it  may  he 
in  various  reorganization  plans,  another  official. 

There  was  a time,  a short  tiine  ago,  when  there  was  a combined 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Commissioner,  I believe,  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Allen.  ‘ . 

But  whatever  the  organization  is  in  HEW,  there  is  certainly  going 
to  be  a chief  education  official. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  tlie  Director  of  the  Institute  for  purposes 
of  planning  his  budget  and  for  appearing  before  committees  of  the 
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Congress,  should  work  with  and  through  the  chief  education  olhcia] 


A second  point  I would  raise,  which  was  again  raised  in  the  letter 
which  I sent  you  earlier:  What  about  levels  of  funding? 

This  is  a very  hopeful  exercise  which  can  be  much  diininished  in  its 
hopefulness  if  proper  funding  is  not  provided  for  this  organization. 

I note  that  you  have  in  the  bill  not  suggested  any  particular  level 
of  funding,  but  used  the  old  phrase  “such  funds  as  may  be  necessary.” 

That  is  a perfectly  reasonable  way  to  create  an  open  door. 

I think  what  I am  addressing  therefore  is  really  the  question  of  ad- 
min istratioii  policy  as  budgets'are  prepared  for  this  particular  legis- 
lation. 

If  the  result  of  creating  this  new  organization  is  simply  to  transfer 
to  the  nc\y  oro^anization  existing  comniitnients  for  research  activities 
and  existing  levels  of  funding  in  the  administi’atioirs  budget,  and 
to  continue  on  that  basis,  not  very  much  is  going  to  be  gained. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  the  forefront  of  this  conversation  the  point 
that  major  new  levels  of  fiiiuUiig  are.  necessary  for  education  research 
development  and  experimentation  in  the  United  States. 

That  particular  vie\v  was  strongly  expres.sed  long  ago  by  John 
Garclner  and  his  associates  in  a major  repoit  which  the^^  did  for 
President  Kenned3\  It  has  come  up  again  and  again. 

We  have  never  had,  however,  ni  this  country  the  level  of  funding 
for  education  research  which  we  need. 

If  you  look  at  the  percentages  of  Federal  moneys  that  go  into  sup- 
port of  research  for  health  or  into^  support  of  research  fqi*  defense 
or  into  support  of  research  for  agricultural  related  activities,  and  I 
could  name  a variety  of  other  categories,  you  will  find,  I believe,  that 
education  is  a poor  cousin. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  emergence  of  this  new  organization  creates 
the  possibility  of  being  a slightly  richer  cousin,  and  I hope  that  will 


len  I want  to  raise  a question  that  I have  to  raise  without  having 
a firm  view  of  iiiy  own,  not  having  enough  facts.  It  is  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  new  organization,  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, to  another  proposed  new  organization  called,  I believe,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Higher  Education. 

As  I understand  itj  this  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education 
is  part  of  the  administration’s  proposal  for  higher  education  legisla- 
tion this  year. 

I am  not  opposing  that  oiganizatiou;  I am  simply  saying  that  I 
think  that  there  needs  to  be  a careful  examination  of  the  roles  of  the.se 
two  organizations.  If  there  are  to  be  two  new  organizations,  .seiuons 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  that  one  might  do  the 
job  if  the  roles,  after  being  examined,  appear  to  be  similar. 

Without  laiownng  more  myself  about  what  is  intended  for  the  Na- 
tional Foimdation  for  Higher  Education,  I simply  raise  this  as  an  issue 
which  needs  serious  examination. 

It  is  clear  to  nie  that  H.E.  33  proposes  a very  broad  type  of  oi*- 
ganization,  an  organization  which  will  work,  not  just  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  but  to  concern  itself  with  the  affaii’s  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  with  adult  education,  with  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  educational  activities  in  the  United  States. 
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Depojidiiig  upon  its  level  of  funding,  and  tlie  definition  of  its  role,  it 
seems  possible  to  me  that  some  of  tJie  activities  proposed  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Higher  Education  might  be  duplicati\*c.  This 
question  ought  to  be  resolved. 

And  then  a final  observation,  which  really  relates  to  what  happens 
after  this  bill  is  enacted,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  cJianging  the  bill 
in  aii}^  way,  is  to  raise  the  question  of  how  large  an  in-house  activity 
will  be  mounted  by  the^Departmeiit  of  HEW  and  the  new  Institute. 

An  in-lionse  activity  I think  of  as  analogous,  perliaps,  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  which  are  there  in  Washington,  or  close  to 
it,  are  closely  related  to  the  Department  of  HEW  and  have  a direct 
line  to  it  and  have  many  permanent  personnel  engaged  in  research 
acti^dt3^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  case  of  education  it  would  be  well  worth 
examining  the  possibility  of  having  the  major  activities  of  the  new 
Institute  farmed  out  to  universities  primarily,  and  perhaps  to  other  re- 
search centei’S. 

I am  sure  that  some  in-house  activity  is  going  to  be  necessary,  but  I 
think  it  probably  ought  to  be  limited. 

And  I 'believe  that  the  kinds  of  people,  the  absolutely  fii-st-class 
economists,  sociologists,  psychologists,' to  name  several  categories,  who 
ought  to  be  doing  the  initial  theoretical  work,  that  is  the  first  job  of  a 
research  institute,  find  their  natural  home  in  the  universities. 

If  they  are  brought  to  some  sort  of  an  in-house  organization  in 
AA^asliington,  it  is  very  likely,  I think,'  to  be  successful  only  if  they  are 
brought  on  a soi*t  of  leave-of-absence  basis. 

If  3^011  tiy^  to  mount  an  organization  which  has  a permanent  staff 
and  whichipeople  remain  in  for‘ their  careers,  I don’t  think  yon  are 
going  to  get  the  qualit3^  of  people  that  you  are  going  to  get  out  at  the 
Uiiivei‘sit3’'  of  Chicago,  or  the  Universit3^  of ‘Michigan,  or  wherever,  to 
give  their  careers  to  this  kind  of  activity.  The^^  will  want  to  return 
to  those  places  for  the  reason  that  their  professions  find  their  natural 
home  in  those  places. 

So  when  this  bill  is  enacted,  I hope  that  particular  viewpoint  will 
be  given  consideration. 

]Mr.  Chairman,  these  arc  my  few  comments.  T return  to  tlu*  iioiut 
that  I think  3’on  ]n'opared  a very  fine  hill,  and  particnlarlv  a hill  wliicli 
will  elicit  the  best  in  leadership  in  the  diroc[orslvip  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion and  in  the  Council,  and  that  is  what  is  going  to  nndee  it  work  in 
the  long  run. 

^fr.  DuAnKM AS.  Thank  yon  very  much,  Dr.  Howe.  Yon r obsei  vatiou.s 
are  most  helpful. 

I might  say  with  respect  to  the  last  point  on  which  yon  touched  con- 
cerning the  pro]iort.iou  of  in-house  activities  that  would  be  carried  out 
by  the  NIE,  of  all  ol*  its  activities  there  doesuT  seem  to  be,  at  least  in 
the  hearings  so  far,  to  he  any  simnficant  disagrecaicnt  with  the  prop- 
osition 3-011  advance:  namely,  that  most  of  the  work  would  be  done 
on  a fa  rmed-ont  basis. 

This  is  what  the'President  said.  I think  in  his ';^^avch  3 address  he 
used  the  phrase  “a  major  portioir’-  of  the  activities,  and  this  is  Avhat. 
the  administration  S]')okosmen  have  suggested:  and  although  wc  have 
not  roall3^  addressed  ourselves  to  this  issue  in  any  detail  on  the  subconi- 
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mittce,  I liave  the  feeling  that  this  is  probably  not  a very  contentious 
point. 

Dr.  Howe.  But  I brought  it  up  because  there  is  mention  in  the  Rand 
report — what’s  the  gentleman’s  name  ? 

Mr.  Bradkmas.  Levien. 

Dr.  Howe.  In  Mr.  Levieii’s  report  of  a considerable  center  ot  some 
kind,  and  I just  didn’t  want  that  to  get  too  big. 

i\Ir.  ScHEUEij.  You  would  consider  that  a center  more  or  less  with  the 
capability  of  designing  the  comprehensive  integrated  research  ])roject. 
the  elements  of  which  mostl}^  would  be  farmed  out. 

But  you  would  say  the  total  program  needs  overall  designing  in  some 
central  headquarters? 

Dr.  Howe.  Yes;  I think  3^011  need  first-class  quality  peo])le  on  the 
staff,  too,  but  I expect  you  are  going  to  get  them  better  by  rotation 
than  by  ])ermanent  assignment. 

Good  scholars  dry  up  in  Washington.  [Laughter.] 

i\rr.  Bradeifas.  That’s  one  reason  we  have  left  Washington  to  come 
here.  [Laughter.]  We  were  at  Princeton  5’esterda5^,  I may  say. 

Mr.  ScuEUER.  We  seem  to  have  three  scholars'  who  have  left  the 
Washington  .scene,  and  none  of  them  seems  dried  up  at  all. 

Mr.  Bradeafas.  Maybe  that’s  why. 

Dr.  Howe.  If  you  are  suggesting  that  I am  a scholar,  yon  are  wi'oug 

Mr.  Bradeafas.  I^t  me  turn  to  another  subject  that  you  mention,  Dr. 
Howe  and  that  is  the  money. 

It  is  clearly  the  intention  of  the  administration  to  take  some  of  the 
research  activities  which  are  now  going  on  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  transport  them  ovei*  into  the  new  proposed  NIE,  though  it 
is  not  yet  clear,  at  least  from  what  they  have  told  us  and  in  the  minds  of 
the  administration^  just  what  is  to  be  moved  and  what  isn’t. 

You  .suggested  m your  letter  to  me  thnt  the  program  .should  be 
launched  with  new  money  in  the  amount  of  $400  to  $500  million,  if  I 
recollect  correctly. 

And  I think  Dr.  Levien  .suggested — what — $150  million  in  the  first 
year  in  new  money  ? 

The  administration  is  proposing  $3  million  in  the  first  year  for 
planning  pur])oses,  and  not  a gi*eat  deal  of  additional  money  beyond 
what  is  presently  being  expended  by  0 E on  research. 

Dr.  Albert  A1  ford  of  the  Office  of  Education  is  here  today. 

Dr.  Alford,  do  you  lui])])en  to  have  ofl‘  the  top  of  your  head  the 
exact  amount  of  new  money  being  propo.sed  ? 

Dr.  Alford.  For  the  first  year? 

Dr.  Howe.  For  the  second — for  the  first  full  year:  let’s  put  it  that 
way. 

Dr.  Af.ford.  T tliink  the  term  was  in  the  i*ange  of  $30  million. 

Mr.  Bradeaias.  This  is  one  reason  that  some  of  us  on  the  committee 
who  are  champions  of  this  legislation  have  a degree  of  reserve  about 
the  administratien’s  commitment  to  the  enterprise,  espeeially  when 
you  consider  it  alongside  the  ))ro])osed  $100  million  for  the  Founda- 
tion for  Higher  L ducatioii. 

So  I think  your  ])oint  is  very  well  taken  that  if  you  really  mean 
business,  j^oii  liad  better  put  some  .serious  money  into  it. 

Dr.  Howe.  Yes. 
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Ml*.  BittVDEMAs.  Could  I ask  you  some  iiiorc  questions  al^out  tlie 
structure  of  tlie  organization  ? 

Noav,  as  I understand  it,  the  administration  ^vas  originally  pro- 
posing tliat  the  NIE  should  be  established  on  the  same  level  in’lTEW 
Avith  OE. 

That  i:>osture  has  to  some  extent  been  modified  in  that  the  admin- 
istration is  non'  proposing  n'hat  I take  it  you  are  in  a sense  suggesting, 
that  the  Diixictor  of  tlie  NIE  would  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

No,  you  didn't  state  “to’’  the  Commissioner:  you  said,  “through  and 
with”  the  Conuni.ssioner. 

I put  this  question  to  you — in  fact,  one  of  the  distinguished  .suc- 
cessors of  Dean  Keppcl  wrote  me  last  week  tliat  {lie  Nllt!  ought  to  ho 
able  to  spit  in  the  eye  of  OE. 

But  will  that  be  pos.sible;  will  there  lie  possible  automony  and  in- 
dependence and  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  operations  under  tlie  NIE 
if  its  Director  must  report  to  the  Coimni.ssioner  ? 

In  other  words,  will  the  NIE’s  Director  be  a captive  and  will  edu- 
cational research  be  thought  by  educators  in  the  country  as  captive 
of  the  0/lice  of  Education  ? 

I put  my  question  rhetorically. 

Dr.  Howe.  You  ask  what  the  people  are  going  to  thinlc.  Tlicre  may 
be  some  who  would  have  that  view;  I would  not. 

I think  tliat  the  main  protection  against  tlie  National  Institute 
getting  under  the  thumb  of  an  unimaginative  Commissioner  is  really 
in  the  quality  of  the  man  yon  have  as  tlie  Director  of  it  and  the  (juality 
of  the  council  that  j’on  have  advising  on  its  policies. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  main  relationship  ought  to  bo  in  the 
annual  budget-idaiming  process  and  in  appearing  before  congressional 
committees. 

I would  see  a relative  indeiiondenco  of  regular  operation.  AVell,  yon 
have  another  element  in  here,  which  I think  is  significant  in  guarantee- 
ing a degree  of  desirable  independence. 

Yon  have  made,  in  this  hill,  the  Director  of  the  Institute  a Presi- 
dential ap])ointment.  You  have  made  it  a gi*ade  V appointment. 

I don't  knoAv  what  has  happened  or  will  happen  to  the  grade  of  tlie 
commissionership.  It  was  a gi*acle  V,  I believe. 

And  then  there  certainly  has  been  talk  about  making  it  a grade  lY 
or  III  in  the  Federal  hierarchy. 

!Mr.  Bu.\demas.  The  only  point  thei*e  is  that  we  have  learned  to  onr 
dismav,  some  of  ns,  that  being  a Presidential  appointee  is  no  guaran- 
tee of  independence. 

We  had  the  Commissioner  of  Aging  before  onr  snbcoiinnittee  last 
week — Martin — who  may  ho  a Presidential  appointee,  but  his 
entire  program  is  being  dismantled  liml)  by  limb  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  He  may  have  the  title,  he  may  have  the  salary, 
and  he  may  be  a Presidential  appointee,  but  be  has  loss  and  less 
money  to  spend,  and  he  is  a rather  lonely  man. 

Dr.  Hout..  There  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  ])rocessos  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  the  Federal  Government.  At  least  lots  of  imaginative 
people  have  looked  for  ways  to  do  that,  and  so  far  have  not  discovered 
any  (laughter) . 

Po,  I think  we  just  have  to  take  that  as  given. 
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I do  thinlc  that  there  is  some  prestige  in  the  Presidential  appoint- 
ment. 

Mi\  BKADEiatcVS.  Surely. 

Dr.  Howk.  And  this  is  likely  to  attract  a stronger  person  to  this 
kind  of  assignment. 

I think  that  the  nature  of  research  activity  which  involves  decision- 
making on  a regular  basis  about  what  to  db  with  funds,  with  many, 
many  clioices  available,  is  different  from  a program  activity  in  which 
Congess  lias  usually  spelled  out  in  considerable  detail  the  exact  pur- 
poses and  even  the  lines  and  flow  of  money  and  sometimes  formula 
grants  to  the  States. 

The  Director  of  this  new  organization  is  going  to  have  many  op- 
tions in  the  use  of  the  funds  that  are  made  availahlc  to  him. 

And  it  is  the  fact  tliat  he  has  those  options  that  nnikes  his  job 
a significant  position. 

I think  that  the  Council  is  necessary  because  he  does  have  a lot 
of  options,  and  these  should  not  be  placed  just  in  one  man  without 
an  advisory  organization  of  this  kind. 

I don?t  recall  whether  the  Eesearch  Advisory  Council  that  we  had 
in  the  Office  of  Education  was  a body  ci’eated  by  the  Congress  or 
not.  I rather  think  not. 

Do  you  recall.  Dr.  Alford? 

I don't  recall  its  being  spelled  out  in  legislation. 

But  I cite  this  , just  to  tell  you  we  had  the  need  for  an  advisory 
group  in  research  in  the  Office  of  Education  when  I was  there,  and 
we  saw  that  we  had  one. 

I am  not  a ^reat  enthusiast  for  advisory  groups,  because  in  gen- 
eral a Commissioner  has  too  many  of  them.  I hacl  27  and  was  cliair- 
maii  of  13,  and  that  makes  life  busy. 

I thiiik  in  general  I would  oppose  the  formation  of  new  advisory 
groups  in  the  Office  of  Education  and  would  seek  to  consolidate  those 
tliat  there  are.  But  in  this  case  I think  it’s  iinpoitant  to  have  one  as 
kind  of  a Board  of  Trustees  of  this  organization,  and  within  that 
Board  of  Trustees,  I think,  lies  some  of  the  independence  of  this 
new  Administrator,  who  will  be  the  Director. 

I think  that  this  Director  ought  to  be  thought  of  as  a person  whose 
main  talents  and  interests  and  concenis  are  in  the  research  realm,  and 
who  is  a significant  person  in  that  area. 

There  ought  to  be  the  possibility  of  appointing  a person  there 
whose  main  talents  will  not  be  appearing  before  congressional  appro- 
priation committees. 

I think  the  Commissioner  ought  to  be  a person  who  is  capable  in  that 
area.  So  here  again  I see  a possibility  for  a very  constructive  rela- 
tionship between  a professional  research-oriented  person  and  a more 
administratively  oriented,  policy-oriented  Commissoiicr  or  Assistant 
Sccrctai'y  of  Education. 

]\[r.  Bilvdemas.  Well,  I have  some  other  questions,  but  I want  to 
yield  to  iny  colleagues  fii^st,  and  then  I’ll  come  back  if  thev  don’t 
lisk  them — -Air.  Hansen  ? 

^ Mr.  Hansen.  I also  extend  a warm  welcome  to  you  and  apprecia- 
tion for  your  assistance. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Advisory  Council,  I gather  that  you  approve 
very  generally  the  way  that  is  projected  in  thoMll. 
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me  usk  who  are  the  kinds  of  people  ihat  yon  tliink  onirlit  to 
be  on  tlie  Advisory  Connril  if  it  is  to  fulfill  the  fnnrtious  that  yon 
envision? 

Dr.  ITowk.  I think  that  there  should  ho  some  major  fi^nres  from  the 
world  of  social  science,  some  of  them,  on  this  Advisory  Council; 
that  is,  sociolofrists,  psychologists,  economists. 

I don’t  think  it  should  be  dominated  by  professional  types,  but 
they  should  have  sifrnificaut  representation. 

iWanse  these  are  the  academic  areas  which  certainly  have  first 
priority  in  developing  significant  research  work  in  education. 

I think  there  slionld  be  representation  for  the  kind  of  person  who 
has  had  broad  experience  in  turning  research  into  action. 

And  then  there  is  expressed  in  my  letter  a thought  that  I would 
bring  up  again.  I personally  think  it  would  be  wise  to  include  on  such 
ail  advisory  council  someone  from  the  education  and  research  com- 
innnit}"  outside  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  developments  in  education,  paiticularly  in  Western 
Europe,  wliich  we  in  the  United  States  tend  to  ignore;  'many  things 
are  known  about  early  childhood  education,  about  child  development, 
and  about  other  fields.  The  chairman  is  probably  familiar  through  his 
visits  around  the  world  with  some  of  the  design  and  development  that 
has  been  done  in  television  education  in  Israel  «and  Japan,  and  people 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  these  kinds  of  things  rotated  as  part  of 
the  membership  of  this  group  would  make  sense  to  me. 

I think  that,  as  in  any  advisory  group,  which  I think  of  as  a board 
of  trustees,  I would  not  load  it  just  with  specialists.  I would  have  sev- 
eral people  wlio  have  a bixiad,  informed  citizen’s  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  education. 

Here,  at  least,  are  four  or  five  categories  of  people  that  I would 
like  to  include. 

Mr.  Hansex.  Could  you  list  maybe  the  two  or  three  liighest  priority 
areas  for  research  that  ought  to  bo  done  in  euncation  for  wliicli  the 
leadersliip  could  be  provided  in  this  kind  of  a vehicle? 

Dr.  Howe.  Jn  the  letter  that  I sent  the  chairman,  I in  a wtiy  an- 
swered that  question  in  two  different  fashions:  by  setting  np,  as  noted 
oil  page  3 of  that  letter,  a priority  for  strengtlieniiig  foundations  of 
basic  knowledge  about  education;  second,  hnilding  a vigorous  educa- 
tional research  and  development  system  in  the  universities  and  in  the 
research  laboratories,  and  then  helping  with  particular  .solutions  in  the 
third  priority. 

Now,  in  giving  examples  of  the  kind  of  activities  that  might  be  con- 
ducted, for  instance,  tlie  kind  of  work  that  might  be  conducted  under 
tlio.se  headings,  I mentioned  the  fact  that  research  on  learning  itself, 
knowledge  about  how  human  beings  learn,  about  the  effects  of  differ- 
ent methods  of  developing  learning,  different  styles  of  teaching,  differ- 
ent types  of  materials,  tlie  effects  of  these  thing.?  on  individuals,  not 
just  on  their  learning  but  on  the  value  systems  and  attitudes  that 
emerge  from  the  learning  process,  which  are  probably  some  of  the  most 
significant  results  of  education  tlyit  we  know  the  lea.st  about. 

I know  you  can  spend  much  time  in  trying  to  teach  somebody  some 
facts  and  not  have  the  results  you  intciid  at  all  in  his  attitudes  and 
behavior. 
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We  need  to  think  more  and  do  more  research  on  the  effects  of  learn- 
ing on  individuals’  attitudes  and  behavior.  So  there  is  an  area  where  I 
tlunk  work  needs  to  be  done. 

Turning  for  tlie  moment  to  higher  education,  a job  that  I think  needs 
to  be  done  right  now,  whicli  is  a research  job  for  economists,  and  hasn’t 
been  done,  to  my  knowledge,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  you  have  befoixi 
the  Congress  and  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  half  a dozen 
major  suggestions  for  how  higher  education  ought  to  be  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Eepresentative  Quie  has  a proposal;  Senator  Pell  has  a proposal; 
Clark  Kerr  has  a proposal ; maybe  you  liave  a proposal ; there  are  a lot 
of  them  aroimd. 

But  in  terms  of  really  in-depth  analysis  of  the  effects  of  those  several 
proposals  on  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  over  the 
long  haul,  what  they  do  to  institutions,  what  they  do  to  students,  how 
they  aflect  the  possibilities  of  change  in  higher  education  institutions — 
I don’t  laiow  of  any  good  job  that  has  been  done. 

I suggest  that  tlie  grant  from  this  organization  might  dig  into  that 
kind  of  a problem  of  economic  and  educational  analysis,  and  get  us 
something  that  we  really  need.  In  fact,  we  need  it  before  this  orga- 
nization IS  going  to  be  created.  So  here  are  some  examples,  anyway. 

Mr.  Hansen.  A final  question : I gather  from  your  comments  on  this 
structure  that  you  proposed  here,  that  you  generally  approve  placing 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  on  the  chait  in  a way  that  he  reports  to  the 
Secretary  through  the  chief  education  officer. 

But  I gather,  in  further  response  to  the  questions  from  the  chairman, 
that  you  are  saying  that  more  important  than  where  it  is  jr  how  it  is 
an*anged  on  the  cMrt  is  the  kind  of  emphasis  and  leadeiship  that  is 
given  to  it  by  a given  administration. 

In  other  words,  any  administration  can  make  out  of  it,  given  this 
structure,  about  what  it  wants  to,  depending  on  the  effort  and  the  re- 
sources that  are  channeled  into  this  program. 

Dr.  Ho\ve.  Yes;  and  let  me  bring  up  something  that  I didn’t  bring 
up  in  the  conversation  with  the  chairman,  perhaps  in  a speculative 
W: 

I believe  that  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  some  other  special  types  of 
organizations  you  find  in  the  Government  have  a term  appointment 
for  their  directors,  I believe  it  is  5 or  6 years  in  those  two  cases. 

I personally  think  it  will  be  well  worth  looking  at  the  possibility  of 
a term  appointment  for  the  directorship  of  this  organization. 

I don’t  see  any  sense  in  having  the  kind  of  man  who  is  going  to 
run  this  outfit  turn  over  with  administrations,  as  the  commiasioner- 
ship  now  tends  to  do,  and  necessarily  so.  I am  not  arguing  that  that 
shouldn’t  happen  because  the  commissionership  is  related  to  areas 
of  public  policy  that  the  President  is  going  to  want  to  involve  himself 
witli,  and  the  Government  has  got  itself  deeply  involved  in  education, 
and  any  President  is  going  to  want  his  own  commissioner  as  the  cliier 
education  official. 

But  I don’t  see  why  that  should  h^appen  in  this  ormnization.  And  I 
would  like  to  ask  consideration  at  leak  of  the  possibuity  of  a term  ap- 
pointment for  this  director. 
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Mr.  Haxsex.  This  is  from  part  II,  a kind  of  indcpciidciice  that  the 
chairman  referred  to? 

Dr.  Howe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  veiw  much. 

Mr.  Biuvdemas.  I.  just  would  observe  that  I sympathize  with  what 
Mr.  Hansen  has  just  said  on  your  point  to  perhaps  giving  a longer 
term  to  the  director,  because  the  question,  it  seems  to  me,  of  tlie  auton- 
omy and  the  independence  of  the  NIE  from  either  apparent  or  snb- 
stanti^^e  captivity  on  the  pait  of  the  Oflice  of  Education,  I should  have 
thought,  woiUd  be  very  important  in  terms  of  attitudes  toward  the 
NIE  botli  in  the  educational  community  in  the  country  and  in  Congress. 

; We  are  very  glad  to  be  here,  the  Chair  would  like  to  say,  in  the  home 
territory  of  our  distinguished  and  hard-working  colleague,  Mr. 
Scheuer. 

Mr.  SciiEUEK.  Commissioner,  I was  ti*emeiidously  impressed  by  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  BnADEJiAS.  You  have  to  speak  up,  even  in  New  York. 

]\[r.  SciiEUKu.  Especially  New  York  [laughter].  The  noise  hvoi\ 
is  awfully  high  in  this  town.  - ^ 

I thoroughly  enjoyed  your  testimony.  I was  impressed  by  it  all, 
but  you  struck  a particularly  I'osponsivo  note  when  you  indicated 
a special  ai’ea  of  research,  namely,  the  economic  research  into  how  we 
ought  to  fund  education  programs,  paiticularly  higher  education. 

I sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  Higher  ^Education  Act  the  last 
time  it  caine  up.  It  v’ould  have  created  a presidential  commission  to 
come  up  witli  a program  of  funding  universal  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, and  it  finally  got  watered  down  to  the  President  himself  propos- 
ing a program  to  the  Congress,  which  he  never  did,  although  it  was 
partially  included  in  his  last  message. 

But  I have  had  doubts  for  a long  time  about  the  relevance  of  the 
whole  Federal  student  loan  program,  particularly  to  ghetto  kids.  I 
think  the  idea  of  borrowing  thousands  of  dollais  is  alien  to  a large 
percentage  of  the  people  who  want  access  to  higher  education. 

One  excellent  study  that  was  done  in  the*  field  bf  financing  higher 
education  was  done  l5y  fhe  Veterans^  Administration  a few  years  ago. 
They  did  a cost  benefit  analysio  of  the  World  War  II  GI  bill  of  rights 
and  the  veterans  wlio  enjoyed  postsecondai’y  education  under  that  bill. 

We  spent  ap])ro.\iinately  $14  billion  on  those  veterans.  They’ have 
already  returned  $15  or  $1G  billion  to  the  Federal  Treasury 'in  the 
higher  taxes. they  have  paid  over  what  they  would  have  ])aicl  if  they 
hadn’t  had  postsecondai*y  education  and  tlie  higher  eaniings  it  led- 
to.  They  ai*e  expected  to  repay  tliat  investinent  twice  more  in  the  course 
of  their  earning  lifetime. 

At  that  time  we  gave  them  a?  months  of  hmher  education  in  I’eturil 
for  aj  iPonths  that  they  spent  in  tlie  service,  it  was  a moral  obligation 
that  we  based  the,  program  on,  with  very  little  justification  based  on. 
the  cost  benefit  to,  society  and  the  in.stitutiohs  which  they  went  to. 

Now.  a generation  later,  we  can  see  that  the  World  War  II  GI  bill 
played  a major  role  of  staffing  the  management  and  tlie  professional . 
ranks  of  our  whole  society, 

T-  would  say  ubany,  if  not  most  Members  of  Congress  got  their 
higher  education  out  oftheWorld  War  ITGI  bill,  ‘ 
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And  I liave  thoimlit  since  that  it  made  sense,  not  only  on  the  moral 
basis  upon  which  the  legislation  AVas  structured,  but  on  a hard-nosed 
cost  benefit  ai:)praisal  ol:  what  these  folks  liavo  contributed  to  society. 
Why  don’t  we  wipe  the  inoralism  olY  the  slate  and  say  now  that  it  ap- 
parently pays  to  give  evei'y  young  person  who  wants  ])ostsecondary 
education  a passport  to  postsecondary  education  at  the  taxpayer’s 
expense,  and  forget  all  the  Mickey  Mouse  about  loans. 

I would  be  in  favor  of  analyzing  a free  ticket  to  the  kind  of  post- 
secondary education  that  uses , hundreds  and  liimdreds  of  different 
models.  It  nmy  be  at  computer  operator  school  or  barber  college,  or 
plant  security  guard,  or  major  in  Greek  and  philosophy  at  Harvard. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  make  sure  that  your  CUE  is 
followed  up  by  a very  liardnosecl  analysis  on  whether  we  shouldn’t 
forget  the  whole  Mickey  Mouse  of  loans  and  say,  it  pays  to  give  e^’ ery 
yonng  person  a passport  to  develop  their  talents  to  tlie  utmost;  and 
it  ouglit  to  bo  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government, 

And  if  they  need  a montlilj^  subsistence  allowance,  as  we  liad  25 
year.s  ago — and  at  tliat  time  it  ’was  $75  a month — they  not  only  slioxdd 
liavo  tlie  free  education  but  the  wherewithal  to  pay  .some  basic  expenses 
wliile  they  are  doing  it. 

I just  want  to  say  what  a responsive  chord  you  struck  in  me  in 
making  that  suggestion. 

Dr.  Howe.  Tliank  you. 

Jn®t  as  an  observation,  I personally  tliink  that  loans  are  not  going 
to  solve  all  die  problems  of  liigher  education,  I tliinlc  tliat  loans  liave 
a place. 

There  ai*e  a lot  of  students  who  need  money,  and  this  is  one  way 
for  them  to  get  money. 

But  they  don’t  .solve  the  big  issues,  And  I think  we  need  to  dig  in 
awfully  hard  and  fast  as  to  how  yon  do  solve  tlie  big  issues,  because 
the  higher  education  institutions  of  the  United  States  right  now  are 
in  deep  trouble. 

Mr.  SciiKUER.  There  is  an  irreiiistiblo  force  here:  an  awful  lot  of 
kids  from  the  ghettos  and  tlie  slums  who  want  into  tlie  postsccondary 
education.  They  will  not  be  turned  aside  by  onr  past  screening  devices,- 
the  Carnegie  test  points,  the  college  board  examinations.  They 
want  in. 

Xew  York  City  institutions  of  higher  education  are  facing  a terrific 
crisis  with  the  pressures  of  open  enrollment,  the  necessity  of  spending 
large  anionnts  of  money  through  talent  .searcli  programs  and  pre- 
IDaring  kids  who  went  to  very  inadequate  secondary  institutions  to 
take  advantage  of  postsecondary  education.  Tliis  has  presented  the 
higlier  education  astablislnnent  in  Xew  York,  and  at  Rutgers,  and  in 
other  States,  with  problems  of  accommodating  this  demand — this  de- 
mand that  will  not  bo  turned  aside. 

It  has  confronted  tlio  establislinient  with  financial  problems  that 
I don’t  see  how  tliey  are  going  to  meet  without  some  kind  of  general 
funding  program,  so  that  every  kid  wlio  wants  in  can  go  to  the  in- 
stitution Avhich  would  like  to  take  him,  and  present  his  passport. 

Mr.  BR.M)E:\rAS.  I miglit  just  observe — I don’t  know  if.  it’s  on  all 
fouis  with  the  colloquy  between  Mr,  Scheiier  and  Dr.  Howe,  hut  I 
think  I saw  that  last  week  there  was  published  by  Theodore  Schultz 


of  the  University  of  Chicago  a book  on  educational  i*esearch  as  human 
investment,  as  distinguished  from  his  broader  theories  of  education 
as  investment  in  liuman  capital,  and  it  might  be  useful  for  us  to  look 
at  tliat  in  the  light  of  your  colloquy. 

Dr.  Howe,  I just  have  one  other  question  to  put  to  you ; that  returns 
to  tlie  point  that  yon  touched  on  at  the  outset  of  yonr  remarks  on  the 
relationship  between  the  proposed  NIE  and  the  proposed  National 
Foundation  on  Higher  Education. 

I will  just  give  you  my  own  bias  on  it,  and  I am  sure  you  will  dis- 
agree with  me;  and  if  you  disagree  witli  me,  in  any  event,  tell  me 
your  feelings  about  it. 

My  own  perception  is  that  educational  research  does  not  stand  very 
well  on  Capitol  Hill  for  several  reasons,  one  of  which  is,  we  don^t 
know  what  it  is. 

Another  is  tliat  whatever  it  is,  we  don’t  think  it  makes  much 
difference. 

And  another,  which  is  related  to  tlie  fir^  two,  is  tliat  we  have  the 
nppi'ehension  that  the  fniits  of  investment  in  educational  research  are 
not  really  translated  into  the  system. 

My  fear  is  that  if  there  is  established,  independent  of  the  NIE,  a 
foundation  on  higher  education  the  mission  of  which,  as  presently 
represented  by  the  administration,  which  marks  a significant  shift 
from  the  original  foundation  purpose  of  a year  ago,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a general-purpose  organization — if  the  foundation  is  now 
represented  as  a source  of  fimding  for  innovation,  experimentation, 
and  reform  in  higher  education,  my  apprehension  is  that  the  founda- 
tion will  only  buttress  the  fears  of  those  of  us  in  Congress,  and  those 
who  pay  attention  to  these  matters  that  once  again  a sharp  distinction 
is  being  made  between  research  on  the  one  hand  anad  its  application 
on  the  other. 

That  is  a tactical  problem  but  it  has  iinpoitant  substantive  implica- 
tions. I have  had  a hard  time  trying  to  get  from  the  administration 
witnesses  a clear  picture  of  the  relationships  that  they  seek  to  estab- 
lish among  basic  r^earch,  application  of  that  research  through  demon- 
stration or  experimentation,  and  then  dissemination  of  the  results 
thereof. 

Have  I given  you  a clear  pictum  of  what  troubles  me? 

And  then,  by  way  of  symbolizing  tliis  concern,  we  see  $100  million 
proposed  by  the  administration  for  the  foundation,  the  design  of  wliich 
has  not  been  subjected  to  nearly  the  amount  of  study  and  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  that  has  been  directed  to  the  NIE,  by 
way  of  contrast,  in  a request,  for  planning,  of  $3  million  for  the  fir^ 
y^ear  of  the  NIE. 

And  the  administration  is  not  asking  for  much  new  money  for  the 
NIE,  even  in  the  first  year  after  the  planning.  They  are  asking  by 
1977,  according  to  Secretary  Richardson  the  other  day,  a level  of  $370 
to  million  in  fiscal  year  1977,  which  would  include  perhaps  as 
much  as  $140  million  in  existing  educational  research  money. 

So  that  6 years  from  now,  the  administration  is  proposing,  if  you 
use  these  figures,  $300  million  in  new  money,  but  you,  Dr.  Howe,  are 
suggesting  that  there  ought  to  be  new  money  for  the  NIE  in  the  amount 
of  up  to  half  a billion  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

So  m^  point  is  that,  if  you  put  all  those  budget  projections  together, 
along  with  the  substantive  questions  that  I have  tried  to  pose,  it  seems 
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to  me  tliat  the  administration  liasn’t  thought  this  problem  through 
very  carefully,  to  put  the  most  generous  interpretation  on  it. 

Dr.  HoMrB.  Let  me  make  just  a conple  of  comments  on  that: 

Fh*st  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  the  continuum  of  research,  design, 
and  development  of  tryout  and  disseminations  is  reallj^  a continuum 
with  an  interrelatedness  in  all  the  parts  of  it  in  Avhich  there  are  not 
straight  lines. 

And  that  sometimes  your  researcher  finds  himself  on  the  front  of 
tryout  in  order  to  establish  his  lesults,  and  therefore  1 thmk  it  is  very 
difficult  to  assign  to  an  organization  discreet  pieces  of  that  spectrum, 
and  fence  it  out  of  othei*  pieces  of  that  spectrum.  It  is  all  interrelate^ 
and  needs  to  have  the  sort  of  hunting  license  that  this  bill  gives  this 
new  organization. 

In  regard  to  the  congressional  view  of  educational  i-esearcli,  I suspect 
you  are  right. 

I thinlc  there  is  one  very  good  example  of  an  education  research 
activity  that  all  Members  of  Congress  know  about,  which  they  prob- 
ably don't  think  of  as  an  education  I'esearch  activity.  It  is  “Sesame 
Street,” 

When  I was  in  the  Office  of  Education,  I worked  hard  to  preserve 
$3  or  $4:  million  of  research  funds  to  put  into  Sesame  Street,  and 
finally  got  it  there. 

Some  other  private  resources  came  in  and  created  enough  money- 
to  start  a research  job.  And  a research  job  was  done  for  a jreriod  of 
a year  and  a half  or  more  before  there  was  any  real  cleveloi)ment  of 
program,  and  then  that  program  was  started  on  a trial  basis.  Some 
mistakes  were  found  in  it ; there  was  feedback ; it  was  redesigned,  and 
eventually  a product  emerged. 

That  was  an  interrelated  process.  It  is  easy  to  sec  new  as  rej^resent- 
ati^  e of  this  spectrum  I was  talking  about. 

I think  other  efforts  of  that  land  can  start^  bets  on  research 
money,  not  necessarily  in  the  media  or  television  realm  but  in  other 
realms. 

And  I tliink  perhaps  that  is  a good  way  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  conceive  of  a successful  research  effort  AVifch  real  results  in  education. 

I don’t  want  to  try  to  comment  beyond  expressing  my  concern  that 
I expressed  earlier  about  the  National  Founclation  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion, because  I really  don’t  laiow  enough  about  it. 

But  I have  a concern  which  would  naturally  lead  me  to  wonder  about 
some  of  the  kinds  of  points  you  have  raised, 

I just  don’t  yet  understand  how  these  two  organizations  are  going 
to  have  their  functions  defined  and  put  together. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I/et  me  ask  just  one  other  question,  before  we  allow 
you  to  cease. 

And  I ask  you  tliis  question  because  your  responsibilities  at  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  your  previous  responsibilities  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion went  clear  across  the  spectrum  of  education  in  the  preschools 
through  graduate  schools. 

Now,  Ave  have  the  Office  of  Education  with  the  Bureau  of  Higher 
Education,  Avhich  spends  money  on  programs. 

Next,  it  is  proposed  that  Ave  have  a National  Institute  of  Education, 
one  of  the  missions  of  which  will  be  to  carry  out  research  Avith  respect 
to  higher  education. 
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Third,  the  ndminist/ratioii  proposes  that  we  liave  n Xatioiinl  Foun- 
dation for  ITiglier  Education,  which  presumably  is  going  to  carry  out 
demonstration  projects  motivated  by  a concern  for  reform. 

It  is  curimi':  to  me  that  an  administration  that  is  devoted  to  over- 
coming proliferation  of  bureaucracy  should  be  moving  in  this  direction, 
butthat  is  just  an  aside. 

has  been  diflicult  for  me  to  iiiulcrstaml  is,  the  reason  liigher 
education  should  be  singled  out  for  a foundation  of  this  kind,  when 
one  might  well  make  the  point  that  there  ought  to  be  reform  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  or  that  there  ought  to  be  reform  in 
vocational-technical,  or  career,  education;  or  that  there  ought  to  bo 
demonstration  projects  of  a kind  that  are  proposed  for  the  Foundation 
for  Higher  Education  for  child  development  or  preschool  programs. 

So  that  I don^t  understnml  the  intclloctnal,  the  rational,  the  logical, 
:*rationale  for  a Foundation  for  ITigher  Education  in  ])articnlar. 

There  may  he  tactical  reasons  for  the  foundation.  Indeed,  I suspect 
;thero  are.  That,  of  course,  is  not  my  point. 

Have  I made  my  question  nhsolntcly  clear  ? 

Hr.  Ho^ra.  This  is  the  question  I am  raising  without  providing  the 
answer : It  seems  to  me  at  least  the  possibility  that  this  all  ought  to  be 
one  organization.  And  that  possibility  ought  to  be  seriously  e.xamiued. 

It  may  be  that  the  tactical  issues  make  it  either  politic  or  necossary 
to  have  two  organizations,  but  there  onglit  to  be  a sei’ious  look  at  these 
other  possibilities. 

Mr.  BRiADEnAS.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Howe,  very  much.  You  have  been 
very  helpful  to  us. 

'Can  we  go  off  the  record  foi'  just  a minul e ? 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  RRAOEMAS.'We  are  now  very  jiloased  indeed  to  welcome  back  an 
•old  friend,  who  has  given  veiy  great  leadersliip  to  American  educa- 
tion throughout  his  career,  and  most  particularly  ns  TT.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  is 
•now  the  president  of  General  Learning— Frank  Kejipel.  'Siw  Keppel, 
we  are  glad  to  see  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  FEANCIS  KEPPEL,  PRESIDENT,  GENEEAL 

LEARNING 

Air.  Keppku.  Thank  yon  very  much,  Afr.  Chairman.  I am  afraid  that 
•what  III  say  is  likely  to  be  repetitious.  I Iniow  that  that  is  not  a new 
experience  ior  Members  of  Congress,  but  tliis  is  particularly  true  be- 
cause I follow  J[r.  Howe,  with  whose  views  I have  very  substantial 
agreement. 

Wiich  remiiuls  me  of  my  fatlier’s  comment : ‘^Notliing  succeeds  like 
a successor,”  [laughter]  and, in  this  case  it  certainly  worked. 

I will  run  through  very  rapidly,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I liavo  here, 
condensing  my  formal  statement. 

I will  start  by  supporting  the  basic  idea  of  H.Il.  33.  This  represents  a 
personal  change  of  view  over  3 or  4 j’^ear.s. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  now  come  to  do  this. 

I would  also  like,  if  the  members  of  the  committee  would  permit  me, 
to  make  a point  very  strongly,  which  is  my  personal  delight— I think 
that’s  the  word  I want  to  use — my  personal  delight  and  to  my  com- 
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meiidation  to  the  cliiiirinau  and  to  the  niembers  of  tlie  siihcoinmijttce 
that  tins  piece  of  legisliilion  is  introduced . on  a bipartisiin  basis;,  ex- 
actly tlie  way  this  sort  of  legislation,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be 
introduced. 

Anj'one  who  has  sat  as  Commissioner  of  Education  is  well  aware  of 
tlie  fact  that  it  is  one  aspect  of  Government  which  should,  as  far  .as  is 
practicable,  be  a bipartisan  enterprise. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

PkEPARED  STATEilENT  OF  FrANCIS  KeI'PEL,  PRESIDENT,  GENERAL  LEARNING 

Clmirmnii,  let  me  start  by  supporting  the  basic  idea  of  H.R.  33/Tlie  time 
has  come  to  establish  a central  point  of  initiative  for  educational  i*esearcli  in  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  no  longer  a question  of  whether  it  would  he  wise  to 
eslahlish  such  an  Institute : it  is  now  only  a question  of  how  best  to  do  so. 

Let  me  comnuMit  on  H.R.  33  section  by  section. 

Section  2.  Jt  seems  to  me  that  arguments  for  educational  research  go  beyond 
only  the  provision  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  The  extent  and  the 
nature  of  investment  in  education  is  closely  related  to  economic  growth,  for  exam- 
ple, Nor  can  it  be  separated  from  the  subtler  issues  of  the  quality  of  American  life 
In  myriad  ways;  appreciation  of  the  arts,  strengthening  a capacity  in  basic  re- 
search, etc.  I therefore  suggest  that  consideration  he  given  to  expanding  Section 
2 by  adding  words  such  as  ‘*to  raise  the  level  of  quality  of  learning  and  teaching.” 

Section  3,  I am  not  clear  as  to  the  relation  between  the  National  Institute 
and  the  present  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  An  argument  can  certainly  be  made  to 
separate  such  an  Institute  from  the  day-to-day  operations  and  the  grant  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Oflice.  On  the  other  hand,  I should  think  it  unwise  to  separate  it  too 
far.  In  the  long  rim,  it  seems  likely  that  the  United  States  will  have  to  create 
a separate'  cabinet  department  for  Education.  To  plan  for  this  eventuality,  it 
might  be  sen.sihle  to  establish  the  new  Institute  a.s  a separate  unit  reporting  to  the 
.Commissi oner  of  Education.  This  would  make  a transition  to  a separate  Depart- 
ment. of  which  the  In.stitute  would  be  a part,  easier  to  accomplish. 

Section  J/,  AVhile  I agree  with  the  broad  definition  of  the  areas  in  which  the 
In.stitute  may  work,  there  is  sui*ely  danger  in  conceiving  of  it  as  the  instrument 
of  the  federal  government  in  “evaluations” , and  in  “Investigations.”  Whatever 
unit  conducts  such  .evaluations  and  investigations  of  current  programs  is  going 
to  he  up  to  its  ears  in  controversial  and  politically  urgent  inatters.  There  would 
be  serious  danger  that  the  urgent  would -take  the  place  of  tlie  important  and  long 
term  research  effort  of  the  Institute.  And  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  funding 
of  the  ba.slc  program  of  the  Institute  might  he  affected  by  current  attitudes 
toward  the  results  of  surveys  nml  evaluations.  It  would  not  bo  the  first  time  that 
the  me,sseiiger  is  pnnisheil  for  the  me.ssage  tlmt  he  brings. 

Section  4 does  not  ninke  it  clear,  at  least  to  me.  how  the  Institute  relates  to  a 
number  of  programs  in  the  Office  of  Education  that  might  he  d escribed  as  “de- 
velopment,” if  not  “research.”  As  a gues.s.  the  success  of  the  Institute  idea  will 
depend  in  considerable  .part  on, keeping  lt,5  focus  on  major  is.sue.s  rather  than 
engaging  in  bureaucratic  aggrandi.sement.  May  T therefore  suggest  that  special 
attention  be  given  during  the  hearing.s  to  a detailed  review  of  re.seareh  and 
development  programs  throughout  the  government  and  their  possible  relation  to 
such  an  Institute.  •• 

, Nor  does  the  summary  indicate  the  policy  on  allocation  of  fnnd.s  to  support  in- 
ve,stigations  on  the  basis  of  Uie  request  of  the  inve.stigator  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  the  current  interests  of  the  Institute.  Perhaps  these  are  matter.^  best  loft 
to  the  Institute  once  established.  But  one  nmtter  is  of  such  importance  that  it 
should  be  expressed  in  the  legislation  itself:  that  a substantial  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Institute  should  be  in  basic  raOier  than  applied  research.  We  may  be  on 
the  throshhold  of  major  advances  in  understanding  how  man  learns  from  the 
researches  of  biophysicists  and  neurologists  as  well  as  the  research  of  p.sycholo- 
glsts.  The  Institute  should  not  only  be  free  to  support  such  areas  of  science  and 
scholarship  but  should  be  explicitly  instructed  to  do  so.  Indeed,  I recommend 
■that  at  least  one. member  of  the  National  Advisory  CJouncil  be  selected  from  the 
staff  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 

Section  5.  More  explicit  language  might  bo  included  in  the  Bill  to  eneourage 
a free  exchange  of  scholar^  and  scientists  between  universities  or  other  research 
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groups  and  the  Institute.  While  the  Institute  would  presumably  want  to-  have 
a permanent  core  staff,  I can  see  sensible  arguments  for  planning  rotation  of 
individuals  on  short  term,  sabbatical  arrangements,  etc.  This  is  not  just  a 
bureaucratic  question.  It  goes  to  a fundamental  issue:  the  fact  tliat  the  United 
States  is  in  short  supply  as  far  as  talented  investigators  in  the  educational  area. 
It  would  seem  a serious  mistake  to  weaken  the  capacity  of  universities  and 
Other  research  groups  by  drawing  away  their  talent  into  a National  Institute 
which  d'>e;i  not  have  respon.slbility  for  the  recruitment  and  training  of  future 
investig.-  tors.  Collaboration  and  Interchange  is  essential. 

Mr.  Biudemas.  May  I interrupt  to  say  that  this  subcommittee  is 
singularly  blessed  with  talented  and  creative  and  openminded  naein- 
bers  of  the  other  party,  and  they  have  contributed  enormously  to  the 
effectiveness  of  our  work 

Mr.  Ketpel.  May  I bring  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee  par- 
ticularly to  section  2 to  the  general  purposes  of  the  bill  ? 

The  argument  as  one  reads  it  is  an  argument  based  primarily  on 
research  needed  for  the  provision  of  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity. Heaven  knows  I am  in  favor  of  that. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  to  argue  the  case  for  educational  research 
on  the  basis  of  the  need  for  provision  of  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity alone  is  to  place  such  an  enterprise  on  too  narrow  a base. 

We  have  heard  discussions  this  morning,  for  example,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  higher  education  to  economic  growth,  and  also  Mr.  Scheuer’s 
comment  about  the  GI  bill. 

But  there  are  a myriad  of  other  areas,  from  the  role  of  the  arts  in 
the  United  States,  from  strengthening  human  capacity  for  basic  re- 
search in  areas  that  in  a sense  nave  nouiing  to  do  with  education. 

I would  therefore  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  consideration  be  given 
to  rewriting  section  2,  to  make  it  clear  that  the  purpose  is  broader  than 
solely  the  question  of  providing  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

And  I venture  to  suggest  in  my  t^imony  general  language  whiA 
would  relate  to  something  like  “to  raise  the  level  of  quality  oflearning 
and  teaching”  in  the  United  States. 

Witli  regard  to  section  3, 1 share  Mr.  Howe’s  uncertainty  about  the 
relationship  of  the  National  Institute  to  the  present  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

Obviously,  an  argument  can  be  made,  and  it  should  be  made,  that 
such  an  institute  bo  separated  from  the  day-to-day  operations  and  the 
grant  programs  of  the  U.S.  Office. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I obviously  am  concerned  that  we  separate 
it  too  far.  The  Government  is  not  without  “unrelated”  planets  in  these 
matters,  and  one  of  the  probler^s  that  Mr.  Howe  brought  out  I thought 
was  very  much  to  the  point.  , 

A Commissioner  of  Education,  I presume,  presiding  over  such  an 
entei'iirise,  could,  if  I may  use  uncongressional  language,  “louse  it  up.” 

He  could  do  something  else  that  augura  worse,  which  is  to  neglect 
the  Institute.  But  even  worse  would  be  the  possibility  of  such  an  In- 
stitute neglected  by  everybody.  It  could  in  effect  become  quite  useless 
and  would  become  one  of  those  appendages. 

I would  on  balance  think  it  is  better  to  have  it  hitched  to  a respon- 
sible, senior  officer  o f the  Government. 

It  is  my  peisonal  view  that  in  due  course  something  like  a Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  be  formed  in  one  way  or  another;  that  is,  t. 
very  senior  representative  of  Government.  I believe  that  the  Institute 
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sliould  ultimately  report  to  someone  who  might  be  described  as  a 
Secretary. 

Therefore,  I agree  with  Mr.  Howe  on  that  point. 

Witli  regard  to  section  4,  and  the  language  in  section  4,  which  in- 
cludes i)ractically  evcrjlhing  that  anybody  could  think  of  under  the 
heading  of  “Ilesearch,”  I would  like,  if  I may,  Mr.  Chairinan,  to  make 
a few  comments  and  point  specifically  to  the  words  “evaluations”  and 
“investigntions,”  which  I believe  are  included  in  the  language  of 
H.R.  33. 

It  is  my  impression  tliat  whatever  unit  of  government  conducts — 
either  by  contract  or  by  handling  itself — whatever  unit  conducts  evalu- 
ations of  existing  programs  is  going  to  be  up  to  its  eais  in  contro- 
versial and  politically  urgent  matters. 

Hei-e  is  an  outfit  whidi  it  is  established  which  has  the  reputation 
of  independence,  of  scholarlincss  in  the  advancement  of  loiowledge. 

If  it  also  conducts  evaluations  of  current  prograrns,  ! fear  that  these 
may  take  the  jilace  of  the  research  focus — and  this  is  the  feeling  in 
my  testimony  generally,  Mr.  Chainnan.  They  may  take  the  place  of 
more  basic  and  long-term  research  efforts.  The  urgent  will  crowd  out 
the  important  areas. 

And  it  is  at  least  conceii  able  that  the  funding— and  I Jo  not  hero 
refer  to  the  Congress  necessarily,  nearly  as  much  as  I refer  to  the 
administration  in  power — that  the  funding  of  the  basic  program 
might  be  affected  by  current  attitudes  toward  the  results  of  surveys 
and  evaluations  conducted  by  this  Institute. 

It  wouldn’t  be,  certainly,  the  fii’st  time  in  the  history  of  mauldnd 
that  the  messenger  is  punished  for  the  message  that  he  happens  to 
bring. 

Again  I would  like  to  refer  to  former  Commissioner  Howe’s  testi- 
mony. It  is  part  of  his  point  that  section  4 does  not  make  clear,  at 
least  to  rue,  how  the  Institute  relates  to  the  programs  that  are  now 
going  on  in  the  Office  of  Education,  particularly  those  that  I suppose 
could  conic  under  that  vague  word  “develoiiment,”  as  against  “basic 
research.” 

Mr.  Howe,  in  a candid  moment  some  2 yeara  ago,  pointed  out  that 
whoever  it  was  who  cooked  up  the  existing  educational  legislation — 
arid  I thinlc  several  of  us  around  this  table  were  at  least  connected 
with  it — obviously  cooked  it  up  for  the  purposes  of  getting  it  going 
through  the  Congress,  and  not  witli  an  eye  toward  its  administration. 

He  was  quite  right,  That,  I think,  is  a fair  comment  to  make  about 
what  went  on  between  1963  and  1966. 

idid  I take  his  lesson  seriously.  In  this  area  I would  think  it  would 
be  very  much  to  the  point  for  the  Congress  to  ask  the  management 
que.stions  so  that  the  subcommittee  may  have  a record— including 
comments  on  these  relationships. 

I think  a case  can  be  made,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  the  legislation  itself 
as  well  drafted  here,  should  not  bo  too  precise  about  those  matters. 

I can  see  strong  arguments  for  not  putting  detailed  provisions  in 
the  language  of  the  statute.  Yet  I can  see  equally  strong  argument — if 
of  legislatiyo  overnight  ahead  of  time,  by  placing  some  of  its  views 
on  the  admini.strative  relationships  on  the  record. 

This  could  be  done  by  poking  questions  at  die  administration — 
whichevei’  is  in  power.  I don’t  think  it  is  important— to  force  it  to  make 
decisions. 
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■ Heiivon  knows,  it  would  not  bo  the  fii*st  time  that  general  ideas  have 
been  put  up  to  the  Congress  tliat  sound  rather  nice — in  fact,  I did  it 
myself — without  thinking  through  the  admihistrativo  iinplicatiojis. 
As  Afr.  Howe  pointed  out  correctly,  this  applies  to  much  of  the  leg- 
islation tlmt  wiis  passed  in  the  mid-lHOO’s.^ 

It  is  not  unreasonable  for  an  administration  to  duclc  these  nasty 
questions;  w^liy  shouldn’t  they  ? But  on  the  other  hand,  I cannot  help 
but  tliinlc  it  would  have  been  very  desirable  for  us,  5 yeai’S  ago,  to 
Imve  boon  forced  to  ]3usli  Mirougli  detailed  reasoning  on  sucli  issue,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  Congressional  Record,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
for  tlie  committee  and  subcommittee  iepoi*t. 

Tiiere  are  a number  of  subheads  to  tliis.  Let  me  just  give  a few  : The 
bill  does  not  indicate  any  policy  ^Yith  regard  to  the  allocation  of  funds 
as  between  those  spent  by  central  initiative  of  tlic  National  Institute 
in  pi-ograms  wliich  the  I^ational  Institute  has  cliosen,  and  those  spcnit 
on  tlie  basis  of  the  applications  of  individual  hivestigators. 

I think  tlie  liistory  of  science  would  ihow  that  centralized  grant- 
making  operations  do  not  liave  a monopoly  on  wisdom,  and  tliat  tlie 
really  important  ideas  are  likely  to  come  from  left  field  somewhere. 

And  I would  liope  tlmt  tlie  record  of  the  connnittee  would  show 
tliat  it  believes  that  such  an  Institute  is  prepared  to  invest  a reasonable 
amount  in  “seien dipity.” 

Mr.  Bn^VnvutAs.  Right.  * ’ 

i\Ir.  KnprKL,  I would  stay  away  from  the  Defense  Department,  Mr. 
Cliairman,  if  I may, 

Mr.  RuAumrAS.  'IMI  iutemipt  you  at  that  point  because  that  ^yas 
precisely  one  of  the  questions  I was  going  to  ask  you.  We  were  talking 
about  the  purposes,  the  functions  under  section  4,  and  I note  that  tlie 
language  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  promotion  of  the  coordination  of 
educational  research  and  research  siqiport  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

You  mentioned  tlie  Defense  Department,  winch  you*said  you  wanted 
to  stay  away  from  the  NIE. 

Mr.  KEPrrr,  I didn’t  sa}" — I wanted  to  at  that  inoment,  [Laughtei*.] 

Mr,  Bhademas.  At  some  point  perhaps  you  can  comment  on  the 
question  of  what  substantively  could  be  described  as  educational  re- 
search that  is  supported  within  the  Defense  Department  or  by  NSF 
or  by  NIH,  or  other  areas  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  this  NIE. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Thank  you,  sir.  I’ll  tiy,  if  I may. 

The  qiicstion  is  whether  the  Institute  should  put  shari:)  attention  on 
the  basic  investigators  wlio  arc  dealing  with  topics  that  don’t  happen 
to  be  currently  fashionable. 

I hope  that  the  subcommittee  repoit — again  I am  not  suggesting 
clianges  of  language — will  include  a statement  of  congressional  intent 
that  a substantial  portion  of  the  funds  be  allocated  on  the  basic  side 
of  the  continuum  that  Mr.  Howe  mentioned. 

AU  the  forces  of  our  society  are  going  to  push  funds  from  a void ety 
of  sources  to  demonstration  and  application. 

I fear,  and  I thinlc  the  histoiy  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  20 
years  in  suppoitiiig  the  pure  sciences,  would  show,  that  there’s  always 
the  danger  of  slowly  eroding  the  percentage  of  the  funds  and  the 
energy  that  goes  into  the  basic  side. 
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By  basic,  I hasten  to  make  it  clear  I do  not  mean  just  educational 
p^chology. 

Hero  1 thiiilc  we  come  to  the  partial  answer,  Mr.  Oliainnan,  to  your 
question. 

It  would  be  my  guess  that  over  the  next  15  or  20  years — and  I pre- 
sume the  Institute  is  to  be  thought  out  in  those  terms — that  some  of  the 
major  additions  to  the  understanding  of  human  laming,  are  lihely 
to  come  not  from  the  psychologists  and  sociologists,  but  from  die 
biophysicists,  the  neurologists,  and  from  areas  of  applied  physical 
and  biological  science. 

And  I would  tnist  that  it  is  the  intent  of  die  subcommittee  and  of 
the  Congress  that  this  Institue  be  authorized'to  invest  in  those  areas. 

Now,  to  be  specific  about  this,  it  would  seem  to  be  very  desirable  as  a 
pairt  of  die  coordination  of  the  Federal  effort — ^^vllicll  of  cou^e  will 
never  be  fully  successful  in  directing  research — that  there  might  be' 
put  on  this  adviso^  council,  the  National  Adidsory  Council,  represent- 
atives of  the  National  Institutes  of  Healdi,  and  particularly^  on  die 
side  that  I ^^cnture  to  suggest  is  a major  area—from  biology,  biophys- 
ics., and  neurology. 

Something  of  the  same  interweaving  interconnections  would^  seem’ 
to  1110  sliould  also  be  done  with  the  National  Science  Foimdation, 

I would  think  that  this  might  be  accomplished  by  statute  somewhere* 
ill  H.E.  33. 

As  to  whether  it  should  include  representatives  of  basic  research 
from  the  Defense  Depvartment  side,  I am  a little  more  negati^^e,  Mr. 
Clmirmaii.  That  would  seem  to  me  very  mucli  an  off.slioot  of  the  Avork 
of  any  Defense  Department  at  any  time,  and  I should  tliink  the  Coun- 
cil really  wants  repmsontatms  from  the  Federal  Government,  such 
as  the  NIH  or  the  NSF,  whose  focus  is  in  this  area. 

With  regard  to  section  5 — and  then  I’ll  be  Ihiished,  Mr.  Chainnan— 
there  is  language  in  section  ^ I couldn’t  quite  understand.^ 

Nothing  could  be  sillier  than  for  this  bill  to  end  up  with  a program 
in  which  basic  scholars  are  taken  a^vay  fiom  universities,  put  into  a 
center  where  they  do  not  have  students,  Avhei*e  they  do  not  have 
graduates,  they  do  not  direct  growing  future  scholars  and  scientists. 

In  effect j nothing  could  be  sillier  than  to  embark  on  a program  in 
Avhich  we  ent  oH  the  head  of  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Noav,  the  question  of  Iioav  to  do  it.  Mr.  Howe  suggested  a relatively 
small  central  staff,  and  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  eA^eryoiie  agrees  Avitli 
that. 

Pie  also  suggested  that — if  I understood  him— that  there  be  n ]*)ro- 
gram  of  lotafion  back  and  forth  between  universities  and  the  Institute. 

I heartily  agree.  Rut  all  know  from  practice  that  that  kind  of 
thing  can  be  stopjied  by  minor  issues ; hence  my  comments  on  section  5. 

For  example,  is  it  possible  uiidei*  this  legislation  for  a scholar  to 
take  a 2-year  leaA^o  of  absence  from  his  university  and  continue  his  rc- 
tireinent  umlei'  the  usual  university  arrangements  ? 

Is  it  possible  for  him  to  handle  a number  of  the  other  mechanical 
issues  which  often  stop  this  kind  of  interchange? 

My  plea  is  obAdously  that  under  this  legislation,  it  be  practical  for 
a rotation  of  persoimetback  and  forth  to  universities. 

Thank  you,  sir- 

Mr,  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Keppel. 
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Thiit  is  really  most  helpful  indeed.  ' ^ 

Tjet  me  just  ask  yov'  a couple  of  questions,  because  I believe  I ap- 
preciate your  position  on  most  of  the,  key  questions  tlmt  I would  like 
to  put  to  you. 

Do  yoii  Jiave  any  feeling  about  the  priorities;  wlieie  ouglit  atten- 
tion be  directed?  ' ■ ^ 

You  mentioned  basic  research,'  in  tlic  learning  process,  I believe  as 

Yo.  1.  ' 

Do  you  have  any  comment  beyond  that?  . 

jMr.' IvEPPEr,.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  present  half  decade  we  liave 
seen  tlie  development  of  first-class  research  going  on  in  early  learning: 
in  other  words,  something  you  can  build  on,  in  the  loaniing  of  very 
young  children. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  miidi  of  what  we  Inwe  leanied  in  the  last 
half-dozen  unhappy  years  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged suggests  that  we  would  be  a lot  better  off  if  we  were  build- 
ing on  a more  solid  foundation  fi'oin  the  age  of  6 than  we  now  are. 

Sol  would  tend  to  put  that  quite  high  oh  the  list. 

But  I heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Scheuer’s  point,  and  I guess  also  with 
Mr.  Howe’s,  with  regard  to  the  application  of  economic  analysis  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Government  policy. 

It  is  going  to  be  all  the  more  important,  I venture  to  say,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  because  I think  a case  can  be  made  that  as  we  start  the  proc- 
ess of  providing  some  brand  of  postsecondary  education  for  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  age  group,  all  the  economic  analyses  that  took  place 
in  the  1940’s  and  1950’s  about  return  on  in^'estment  are  likely  to  go 
up  in  smoko. 

There  is  a real  possibility  that  the  interrelation  between  higher  edu- 
cation and  life-total  earning  may  change  dramatically. 

Mr.  SciuiUER.  Excuse  me,  would  you  elaborate 

IMr.  IvuprEL.  What  I meant  was  this : The  basic  result  of  the  GI  bill 
(the  evidence  as  I understood  it  fi-om  what  you  said  and  I think  I 
may  have  read  part  of  the  same  thing)  is  that  individuals  who  enter 
into  and  jgo  through  various  levels  of  higher  education  end  up  witli 
a higher  lifetime  earnings  than  those  who  do  not. 

We  are  now  getting  more  than  half  our  population  into  the  same 
higher  education  category. 

And  I’m  not  so  clear  that  we  can  predict  the  same  relative  return  on 
imrestment,  when  you  pass  over  the  50-percent  point  than  you  could 
when  you  were  going  horn  20  to  40-20  to  30  percent,  really,  I guess— 
during  tlie  period  ii’om  1945  to  1960,  which  is  where  the  evidence 
comes  from. 

Mr.  SoiiEUBR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Now,  I am  no  economist.  Heaven  knows,  but  it  seems 
to  me  an  extremely  important  question  to  ask  from  the  point  of  ■view 
of  the  Congress,  on  allocation  of  resources. 

Because,  obviously,  whatever  re.sources  are  put  into  tlie  support  of 
higher  education  is  going  to  come  out  of  something  else. 

I am  not  persuadea  that  we  should  move  to  extrapolate  that  argu- 
ment for  the  next  20  years  on  the  same  set  of  economic  assumptions. 

Hence,  it  seems  to  me,  the  importance  of  research  into  economics 
is  a high  priority. 

Mr.  Buademas.  Tliere  are,  after  all,  noneconomic  reasons  for  higlier 
education.  \ 
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Mr.  TCttppwt..  I would  obviously  tend  to  arg;ie  that  case,  but  I fear 
tlmt  if  we  build  a national  ijolicy  on  i-eturu  on  investment  in  purely 
economic  terms  for  higher  education,  we  may  find  ourselves  eating 
our  words  in  about  10  or  15  years,  and  I don’t  think  the  Nation  can 
afford  that. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Tlrat  is  a pretty  important  point  in  view  of  another 
development  that  is  represented  by  the  new  Yale  pay-as-you-go  plan, 
because  it  seems  at  tliat  institution — I guess  there  aie  those  who  love 
her 

Mr.  ICeppel.  They  just  left.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brademas.  It  seems  that  their  proposal  for  student  financial 
assistance  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  those  who  get  higher  edu- 
cation will  earn  more  money  later  in  life  and  thereby  ought  to  be 
paying  for  it  then  out  of  that  increased  income. 

Mr.  Kepi'el.  That  is  a perfectly  reasonable  position,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  Yale  to  take  in  view  of  its  admissions  policies.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BaADEStAS.  I just  have  one  other  question : I was  very  pleased 
to  hear  you  say  that  you  felt  that  in  tliis  area  of  legislatioai,  that  this 
committee  ought  to  be  asking  what  you  called  the  management  ques- 
tions, because  more  than  any  other  piece  of  legislation  that  I can  recall 
our  havuig  considered  in  this  committee,  1 tlxinlf  we  fuid  ourselves 
preoccupied  by  questions  of  structure  and  location  and  tenure  of 
director  and  autonomy,  and  independence,  problems  like  tliese  seem 
to  be  more  significant  in  this  particular  area  than  in  other  areas. 

And  I know  the  administration  probably  isn’t  too  happy  that  we  are 
so  preoccupied  witli  these  matters,  but  I just  tlnnk  they  ai-e  crucial ; 
otherwise,  we  are  simply  gohig  through  the  motion  and  saying  w'e  are 
going  to  do  something  about  educational  research,  but  it  will  only 
run  into  all  the  old  problems. 

Would  you  maybe  comment  on  that  observation? 

Mr.  Keppee.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I comment  to  this  extent:  While 
I agree  that  the  questions  may  take  the  forhi,  of  management  ques- 
tions, I think  that  the  nature  of  the  questions  goes  much  deeper  than 
what  one  usually  calls  management,  and  where  the  lines  are  cfrawn  on 
the  chart.  ; _ ■ 

I believe  the  Congress  is  engaging  in  these  questions,  and  exactly 
what  I conceive  of  as  the  basic  task  of  the  Congi-ess.  They  are  fiinda- 
mentalh’ policy' questions. 

Mr.  Brademas. 'Y’ou  have  heard  my  sermon  of  apprehensions  about 
the  Foimdatioii  for  Higher  Education  in  thife  respect.  We  have  not  dis- 
cussed this. 

You  tell  me  if  yon  think  that  these  ci'iticisins  are  on  target,  off  target, 
or  ought  to'be  modified — any  comment  on  that  problem? 

Mr.  Keppel.  With  Itfr.  Howe  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  language  of  the  Foundation  for  Higher  Education,  and  must  plead, 
ignorance  to  it,  though  I would  be  glad  to  come  back  if  you  could  give 
me  sometime. 

I do  have  two  general  views:  The  first  one  that  education,  to  use 
the  visual  image  as  a seamless  web,  I find  dt  very  difficult  to  separate 
at  some  arbitraiy  age  level  or  at  some  level  of  academic  work  in> 
12th  grade  to  13th  grade  or  somewhere. 

So,  as  a general  matter  I tend  to  resist  the  conception  of  cutting  it,, 
unless,  as  Mr.  Howe  correctly  pointed  oiit,  there  is  some  tkctical  reason, 
that  he  and  I don’t  know  any  thing,  about. 
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With  regard  to  what  I understand  was  tlie  background  thinking 
on  the  Foundation  for  Higher  Edncavion,  I found  Mr.  Moynihaii’s 
Speeches,  which  lav  an  admirable  basis  for  saying  that  higher  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  reformed. 

I don't  think  there  is  much  debate  about  that  question. 

The  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  how.  And  I was  not  able  to  move  from 
the  essay  to  the  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education  with  any 
ease. 

Mr.  Buademas.  Let  me  explain  to  you  why  that  might  be  the  case : 
Mr.  Moynihan,  in  testifying  before  this  subcommittee  on  the  opening 
day  on  the  NIE,  in  response  to  a question  about  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  Higher  Education,  in  no  way  thought  of  the  Foiuidatiou  as 
the  source  of  authority  for  reforming  higher  education,  which^  is 
piesently  represented  by  the  administration  as  the  principal  mission 
of  the  Foun  datioii. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Moynihan  told  us  that  he  thought  of  the 
Foundation  as  a general-purpose  foundation,  along  the  lines  of  the 
British  University  Grants  Committee,  which  would  substitute  in  the 
United  States  for  a number  of  existing  so-called  categorical  programs 
in  higher  education. 

And  he  was  rather  astonished  to  learn,  I can  say  on  direct  authority, 
that  the  administration  had  so  radically  changed  its  concept  of  the 
Foundation.  Ashe  was  one  who  had  a great  deafto  do  with  developing 
both  the  NIE  and  Foundation  propositions,  I think  his  views  are 
entitled  to  some  respect  and  consideration. 

So,  that  judging  from  what  Mr.  Moynihan  said,  I think  he  has  just 
not  been  brought  up  to  date  on  the  administration’s  change  of  thinking. 

This  brings  us  to  the  tactical  questions  to  which  reference  was  earlier 
made. 

Let  me  put  my  point  another  way.  It  w^as  my  own  feeling  that  the 
administration  originally  came  up  with  the  Foundation  idea  as  a 
'general-purpose  proposal ; then  realized  that  this  wasn’t  quite  what 
they  had  in  miiifl,  so  they  have  changed  its  purpose  considerably,  and 
•now  tliey  arc  trying  to  figure  out  how  they  can  justif\^  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Kuppiim.  l^ay  I comment  on  this  without  regard  to  the  present 
: administration’sproposals,  which  I don’t Iniow. 

I think  I would  have  to  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  the  notion 
-of  a national  foundation  comparable  in  continent  of  the  United  States 
to  the  British  University  Grants  Committee,  which  is  a very  different 
'.pattern,  There  you  are  dealing  with  40  institutions;  yon  have  a capac- 
ity, it  seems  to  ine,  to  handle  that, 

For  us  to  try  to  put  together  a national  foundation  in  higher  educa- 
tion, an  enterprise  that,  after  all,  as  Mr.  Scheuer  and  Mr.  Howe  have; 
tried  to  make  clear,  is  an  immense  enterprise,  a huge  economic  recoui’se, 
does  not  seem  to  mo  practicable. 

I would  be  very  dubious  about  trying  to  set  up  a national  foundation 
for  higher  education  dealing  with  over  3,000  institutions  of  higher 
'education. 

Mi\  BRADnxrAS.  I don’t  think ^ 

iMr.IvKrrEL.  I can  only  describe  it  perhaps*  as  an  Irishmen’s  view  of 
'England  (laughter). 

Mr.  BRAOEivrAS.  I don’t  think,  to  be  fair  to  the  administration,  that 
that  is  what  they  have  in  mind  at  this  point  in  time. 
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Sir,  I ]]ust  Want  to  say  how  pleased  we  ai*e  to  see  the  wife  of  one  of  our 
distinguished  new  colleagues  from  New  York  here,  Mrs.  Hermaii 
Badillo,  with  us  today.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  Mrs.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Hansen  ? . 

Mr.  PLvnskn.  Tlianlcyou,Mr.  Chairman.  I Would  like  just  toimder- 
^orc  the  j^oints  tluit  you  have  made  about  the  importance  of  this 
committee uii  its  study  of  tliis  legislation  in  building  a record  rind  is; 
suing  an  ovcrsiglit  really  at  the  outset. 

1 say  that  because  this  basically  confirms  the  decision  made  earlj*  in 
Congress  by  . our  chairman  and  by  tlie  members  of  the  committee  to 
inalce  tliesc  hearings  and  our  studies  something  mucli  more  in  depth 
than  really  we  had  undertaken,  except  in  very  few  cases  in  tlie  past. 

Tlie  legislation  is,  and  of  necessity  lias  to  be,  fairly*  brief,  and  I 
tliink  fairly  general ; therefore  it  is  I would  agree,  very  important  that 
wo  get  on  the  record  from  those  who  are  experts,  sucli  as  yourself,  the 
kind  of  conception  you  Iiave  of  how  it  ought  to  operate,  how  it  ought  to 
be  develojied. 

With  that  background  I want  to  pursue  to  get  on  the  record  your 
conception  on  section  6 wliicli  you  did  not  refer  to  in  your  prepared 
remarks,  but  you  did  make  some  mention  of  it  in  the  Advisory  Council, 
to  learn  what  you  conceive  as  the  role  of  the  Advisory  Council,  and 
also  to  learn  your  recoiiiinendations  with  respect  to  any  changes  tliat 
ouglit  to  be  made — if  you  tliink  they  sliould — in  tlie  language  of  sec- 
tion 6,  which  will  slightest  the  kind  of  a makeup. 

And  yon  see  in  thel^ection  there  is  nothing  to  say  who  or  even  what 
kind  of  people  ought  to  be  on  this  conncil. 

Do  you  tliink  we  ouglit  to  do  that  in  the  bill;  and  whether  you  do 
or  not,  would  you  give  us  tlie  benefit  of  your  own  comments  on  tlie  way 
jmu  tliink  it  ouglit  to  be  organized  and  operated  ? 

Mr.  KErn^L.  Tliank  you. 

First,  to  make  the  olndous  point,  if  I may,  I certainly  do  concur 
with  the  establishment  of  such  a council. 

I well  realize  that  the  Government  is  coated  wiMi  advisory  groups, 
and  I rather  sympathize  with  Mr.  Howe’s  view  tliat  there  am  prob- 
ably too  many  of  them  in  relation  to  education. 

I could  also  s^mipatliizo  witli  his  view  that  this  area  is  one  of  the 
relatively  few,  it  would  seem  to  me,  on  which  such  an  advisory  group 
ought  to  be  appointed. 

lint  your  question,  of  coiu*se,  was  much  sharper  than  this  general 
view  on  it. 

I woul  d myself  tend  to  put  the  following  criteria  that  m ight  be  worth 
putting  in  tlie  bill.  Certainly  it  might  be  worth  putting  it  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

I should  have  thought  that  certainly  more  than  a majority  of  the 
members  should  bo  investigators  of  the  sort  that  Mr.  Howe  mentioned, 
from  outside  the  Government.  At  the  very  least,  a majority  should  be 
individuals  who  come  from  outside. 

Second,  I would  recommend,  either  in  the  bill  or  in  the  committee 
recordj  that  certain  explicit  links  be  fonned  tluough  the  Advisory 
Council,  one  of  them  with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  one  of 
them  with  the  National  Science  Foundation.  * 

Also  conceivably  (though, I don’t  Imow  if  this  is  possible)  with  the 
science  advisor  to  the  President — am  not  sure  whether  that  elevated 
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group  deals  with  lower  levels  of  the  bureaucracy,  but  if  it  does,  it 
mi^t  be  worth  considering. 

This  is  because  it  would  give  the  possibility  of  the  annual  report, 
stat^  in  section  6-A,  as  a requirement,  and  a desirable  one,  the  chance 
to  propose  or  describe  Federal  policy  in  this  area. 

Ana  if  it  is  required  that  representatives  of  the  two,  and  perhaps 
tlnee  agencies  of  Government  that  I have  mentioned  are  on  tms  fmd 
sim  it,  you  would  have  some  chance,  I think,  of  doing  the  coordination 
which  I know  to  be  the  committee’s  intent. 

With  regard  to  the  types  of  individuals,  which  I believo,  Mr.  Hansen, 
was  part  of  your  question,  it  might  be  recommended  here,  I would  go 
along  with  Mr.  Howe.  I think  that  certainly  these  ought  to  be  public 
memhers  in  the  nongovernmental  majority. 

I would  hope  that  there  would  be  individuals  in  the  basic,  social 
sciences;  economics,  sociology,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  educators — 
may  I call  them  professional  educational  research  people. 

In  tliis  sense  I would  then  suggest  a final  criterion  which  is  that 
those  who  are  primarily  engaged  in  their  own  educational  research, 
who  are  in  the  sense  feeding  from  this  Institute,  should  clearly  be 
in  the  minority  on  such  a council. 

_ Mr.  Hansen.  One  final  question : "What  is  your  view  on  the  sugges 
tion  that  there  be  stated  terms 

Mr.  Keppel.  Let  me  be  candid,  Mr.  Hansen,  I hadn’t  thought  about 
that  until  I heard  your  colloquy  with  Mr.  Howe.  7 

And  I am  struggling  with  it  for  this  reason — perhaps,  iff  you  will 
forgive  me,  I’d  like  to  thiidc  a 1 ittle  bit  more  about  it. 

It  would  seem  to  me  desirable  that  tliere  be  a pretty  dose  link  between 
whoever  the  man  is  in  charge  of  the  Bureau,  or  whatever  it  is  called, 
in  the  Office  of  Education,  dealing  with  liigher  education  and  this 
Institute. 

Them  seems  to  me  a strong  reason  for  saying  that  whoever  is  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  for  Higher  Education^  should  be  at  a level  of 
Government  in  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  senior 
Cabinet  officers  can  get  rid  of  him.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a case  where 
the  Executive  should  have  some  freedom. 

Mr.  Howe  made  a very  good  point  here  that  in  this  job  you  could 
make  a case  for  a term  appointment. 

My  difficulty,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  I would  just  like  to  think  about  it,  if 
I may,  is  that  I see  these  two  pretty  closely  related,  and  I see  strong 
arguments  in  the  one  case  for  getting  rid  of  them,  and  on  this  side  for 
not  doing  so. 

I’m  sorry,  sir.  May  I relinquish  the  chair  (m  that.  I just  hadn’t 
thought  about  it,  a very  shrewd  point. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I would  say  in  conclusion  that  your  statements  here 
and  your  remarks  are  enomously  helpful,  and  I am  most  grateful  to 
you. 

Mr.  Eeppei/.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Bkademas.  Mr.  Scheuer? 

Mr.  ScHETjEn.  Commissioner,  thank  you  for  your  predictably  stimu- 
lating and  provocative  statement. 

You  struck  a respon.sive  chord  in  me  when  you  mentioned  the  nec- 
essary input  of  the  biological  sciences  m such  a Commission,  and  I 
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couldn’t  help  thinking  of  the  kind  of  a contribution  that  a chap  like 
Eene  Dubos  could  make. 

I feel  that  if  we  had  applied  some  of  his  research  that  he  completed 
years  ago  on  the  implications  for  the  development  of  mice  and  rats,  of 
an  madequate  diet;— not  a starvation  diet,  but  an  inadecjuate  diet — and 
an  inad^uately  stimulative  environment,  and  his  findings  that  much 
irremediahle  damage  is  done  to  the  development  of  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  by  a point  in  time  equal  to  perhaps  two  in  the  human  child. 

If  you  think  of  the  implications,  the  horrifying  appalling  implica- 
tions, of  that  to  the  failure  of  our  educational  systems  to  provide  chil- 
dren m their  first  and  second  years  both  with  an  adequate  diet  and  with 
an  adequately  stimulating  and  challenging  enviromnent,  you  would 
feel  that  if  we  don’t  meet  that  need  long  before  the  child  even  gets  to 
preschool,  that  we  have  lost  the  battle. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Scheuer  permits  me  to  make  a 
confession — I am  not  at  all  sure  that  congressional  committees  are 
designed  to  hear  confessions  from  ex-bureaucrats — but  I would  like 
to  get  one  on  the  record  just  to  make  myself  feel  better. 

I realize  that  during  the  course  of  my  commissionership,  and  I was 
up  in  front  of  you  gentlemen  a lot — I never  argued  the  case  for  public 
policy  based  on  Rene  Dubos’  work  with  regard  to  any  of  the  provisions 
of  adequate  diet  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  I’m  ashamed  of  myself. 
I clearly  should  have  pressed  much  harder,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
point. 

It’s  ^andalous  that  even  now  we  provide  nothing  like  an  adequate 
basic  diet  even  at  the  school  age,  or  at  the  preschool  age. 

M’.  ScHEtJER.  I think  it  is  shocking  ftiat  I had  to  propose  several 
years  ago,  a ijrogram  of  school  breakfast  that  ultimately  got  passed. 
I had  to  label  it  as  research  and  demonstration. 

But  in  our  society,  in  1970,  we  had  to  label  as  research  and  demon- 
stration the  proposition  that  a kid  will  learn  better  in  the  moming  if 
he  has  had  a square  breakfast,  rather  than  if  he  is  half  asleep  with  his 
last  decent  meal  being  the  school  lunch  the  day  before. 

Now,  let  me  return  for  a moment  to  your  tlioughtful  comment  tliat 
we  probably  can’t  and  shouldn’t  try  to  justify  postsecondaiy  education 
just  on  a narrow  cost-benefit  analysis. 

I wonder  wliat  the  philosophical  underpinnings  were  of  the  decision 
our  society  came  to  in  the  last  tliird  of  the  last  century,  when  we  estab- 
lished a public  education  system  through  grade  16 — excuse  me,  through 
grade  12,  through  high  school. 

"i^ere  must  have  been  an  appraisal  on  the  part  of  the  American  pub- 
lic in  the  latter  pait  of  the  1800’s,  of  necessary  job  skills  tliat  a pei-son 
needed  in  a society  with  the  then  existing  level  of  sophistication,  the 
demands  for  ordinary  good  citizenship,  and  the  ability  to  relate  to 
the  environment  and  the  cornmunities  as  they  then  existed. 

Those  demands,  both  the  citizenship  demands  and  the  needs  to  have 
necessary  skills  in  the  1800’s,  justified  12  years  of  education. 

I wonder  how  we  could  structure  a mathematical  formula,  saying 
that  if  grade  12  w£«  relevant  in  1890,  both  as  to  sopliistication  of  skills 
needed  m that  society,  and  the  complications  and  the  challenges  and 
the  anxieties  of  life  as  they  existed,  then  what  would  be  the  comparable 
level  of  education  today  that  we  would  say  today  both  that  would 
fulfill  the  need  for  eqmpping  people  with  ]ob  skills  in  an  iirfinitoly 
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inoresopliisticufed,  cybernated,  automated, com jniterizede'cononnV^^^^^ 
cqui]>  theni—I  think  this  was  tlie  second  point  you  made— with  simply 
tlie  citizensliip  and  tlie  luiman  development  diaracteristics  tiiat  would 
enable  them  to  fimction  well  as  citizens? 

I don't  know  whether  it  would  be  16  as  opposed  to  12  or  maybe  10 
yeais  of  graduate  scJhool  piled  on  top  of  that,  but  I can’t  believe  that  if 
12  years  was  lelevant  three-quarters  of  a century  ago,  that  we  wouldn’t 
find  t hat  14  or  10  years  is  at  least  the  comparable  minimum  appropriate 
level  of  education,  both  as  to  job  skills  and  as  to  citizenship, 

Mr.  IvicppjiL,  I wholly  agree  with  what  I imderstand  to  be  the  thrust 
of  yoiii*  comment,  ]\Ir.  Scheuer. 

While  I obviously  am  not  going  to  go  on  the  entJiusiasni  that  every- 
body should  have  10  years  of  graduate  study,  I think  that  presumably 
that  is  the  direct  road  to  the  neurotic— — 

^Ir.  Soiinurii.I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  lOsppEL.  The  argument  of  a general  education  for  more  than 
solely  job. is  certainly  an  argument  that  was  true  for  the  secondary 
schools.  It  was  argued  by  the  proponents  of  secondary  schools  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  20th,  and  still 
seems  to  me  a darned  good  argument,  and  an  argument  that  is  appli- 
cable to  the  extension  of  education,  though  I hope  it  will  bo  a little 
more  imaginative  than  we  are  now  doing  in  higher  education, 

But  the  thing  that  worried  me — and  I am  only  repeating  myself, 
^Ir.  Scheuer,  forgive  nio  for  it — that  if  the  rationale,  and  particu- 
larly if  the  rhetoric  in  support  of  higher  education  in  the  next  20 
yeais  is  based,  as  I see  it  now  being  discussed  all  over  the  country,  on 
the  giminds  solely  of  jobs  and  contributions  to  the  growing  economy, 
then  I fear  that  we  are  endangering  what  is  even  the  more  impor- 
tant argument,  which  seems  to  be  Sie  one  which  you  are  making; 
namely,  the  argument  of  a general  education. 

Unfortunately,  today  it  is  very  fashionable  for  pepole  to  say  that 
the  so-called  general  education  movement  in  college,  which  you  may 
recall  was,  let  us  say,  particularly  vigorous  after  the  end  or  the  sec- 
ond war,  is  one  that  is  now  fashionable  to  sneer  at. 

But  in  general,  people  don’t  want  to  use  that  argument  any  more. 
The.y  say,  “Ah,  that’s  old  stuff.”  It  may  be  okhstiiff,  but  I hope  to 
heaven  ic  will  be  new  stuff  in  the  next  20  years. 

Mr.  SciiEUKii.  Amen  to  that. 

Mr.  BRADE3\rAS.  I want  to  get  to  Dr.  Dentlcr,  but  I don’t  get  to  Mr. 
Kcppel  as  often  as  I would  like  to  on  these  matters,  so  I liave  two 
other  questions  that  l would  like  to  put  to  you. 

I have  in  fi-ontof  me  a paper,  wliich  I should  like  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  lecord,  by  Dr.  Rex  Stockton  of  Indiana  Univei'sity, 
entitled  “Research  ]\Ianagenient,  a University  Position,”  prepared  for 
the  American  Education  Keseai»cli  Association  in  Minneapolis,  March 
5,1970* 

He  touches  on  two  matters  on  which  I would  invite  your  comment. 
Here  are  three  or  four  sentences : 

‘‘Desiiite  the  falfli  felt  in  1905  in  the  power  of  (Hlueational  resea reh  to  effect 
the  immediate  educational  improvement,  the  results  have  been,  at  least  to  the 
general  education  community,  disillusioning.  The  reasons  for  this  lack  of  devel- 
opment can  be  cited,  Education  as  a,  field  of  study  has  been  slow  in  establishing 
Jinks  with  other  basic  disciplines  and. relatively  ineffectiveln  gatliering  re^urccs 
from  the  primary  agents  for  produeing  and  applying’  knowledge. 

♦ See  p.  185  for  text  of  the  papej^ 
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The  iDoiiit  you  wei’c  talking  about.  Thou  Di’.  Stockton  goes  on  to  say : 

Fn  schools  of  oducatiou  in  iiarticulnr,  there  ha.s  been  an  emphasis  on  the 
university’s  .role  ns  socinlixcr  and  distributor  of  credentials,  rather  than  its 
function  as  catalyst  for  change  within  tlic  individual  and  society. 

Do  you  liavc  any  gen(»ral  ol)servation  to  make  on  the  role  of  scliools 
•of  education  as  agents  for  cliange  in  American  education? 

^fr.  IvKm<:L.  I believe  1 agive  witli  tlie  statement  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  lias  made  in  that  tliey  have  been  on  balance  productive  in  tlio 
sense  that  their  primary  task  is  to  reciaiit  and  train  teacliers  to  send 
out  into  thesclioolS3'steins. 

And  tlieir  record — and  I can  speak  as  a former  dean  of  one — their 
record  in  basic  research,  or  the  addition  to  knowledge  about  human 
learning,  has  been  relatively  low. 

I would  liaye  to  point  out  tiiat,  of  tlie  scholars  connected  with  schools 
of  education  in  the  last  lialf  century,  there  is  only  one  name  that  I 
can  think  of  to  l)e  regarded  as  a contributor  to  basic  knowledge,  and 
vou  could  debate  tliat  one,  and  tliat  is  Thorndike  of  Columbia. 

M\\  Jh{Aun:^CAs.  .fust  one  other-; — 

Mr.  IvEma.  It  is  an  astoni.shing  fliina  to  liave  to  sav  riauglitor], 
but  there  it  is. 

vSo  that  if  I understand  tlie  thrust  of  this  point,  it  is  that  the 
.streiigMiening  of  the  basic  scholarly  side  of  tliose  institutions  is  de- 
sirable, if  I understand  tlie  tlirust  of  that,  and  I completely  agi*ee. 

Mr.  Bv.aiumas.  »Tu.st  one  otlior  point  tliat  Dr.  Stockton  makes:  He 
says — if  this  is  accurate — “Fioni  19G5  to  1968  tliat  nine  federally 
.sponsored  educational  It.  & D.  centers  received  support  of  appro.xi- 
iimtely  $28  million.’’ 

Tliat  is  absolutelj’  shocking  to  me.  I mean  tliat  is  such  a drop  in  the 
bucket. 

So,  niy  last  question  to  you,  before  we  get  to  Dr.  Dentler,  is : Do  you 
have  any  judgment  on  how  much  money  we  ought  to  be  putting  into 
tlie  NIE  in  terms  of  new  money  beyond  wliat  is  presently  exiiended 
tliroiigh  OE  on  research  ? 

Mr.  Kkppel.  Candidly,  no,  sir;  I don’t  have  tliis  witli  any  dollar 
sign  on  it. 

I think  that  the  ultimate  test  to  which  this  financial  institute  has 
to  refer  is  the  test  of  the  caipability  of  tlie  investigators,  but  an  awful 
lot  of  money  lias  been  spread  around  on  probably  relatively  unim- 
poi-tant  tasks,  and  I don’t  feel  close  enough,  sir,  to  Imow. 

One  tiling  does  impress  me:  The  Congress  has  already,  as  a result 
of  action  taken  in  tlie  last  4 yeai-s  tliroiigh  fellowships  and  the  like, 
substantially  increased  the  number  of  young  investigators. 

The  situation  is  different  in  1970  than  it  was  in  1965,  as  a result 
of  action  devoted  and  taken. 

I may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  is  tlie  reason  wliy  I have  changed 
my  position  on  tlie  Institute,  because  the  tiling  that  concerned  me  the 
most  was  that  you  could  have  a lot  of  money  and  just  pour  it  down 
tlie  drain,  unless  tliero  was  somebody  who  was  able  to  investigate.  I 
don’t  have  a measure,  sir,  of  eitlier  the  number  of  these  younger  in- 
vestigators or  the  senior  ones  in  tlie  uhivei*sities  who  can  do  it  or  if 
tlieir  quality  is  adequate. 

I would  suggest  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  doing  a stair- 
case on  tliis  one,  build  it  year  after  year  slowly,  blit  I only  liope,  sir, 
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muuity  lenders.  Our  imimct,  in  koopinpr  with  the  research  nnd  development 
tradition,  goes  far  heyond  what  could  Imve  been  accoiiiplished  by  using  the 
same  dollar  resources  on  direct  services. 

For  example,  we  planned  and  heU>ed  linplemetit  tlie  desegregation  of  several 
big  city  school  systems,  including  Bridgeport  and  Harrisburg.  We  are  an  authori- 
tative source  of  information  and  technical  experti.se  on  decentralization.  We 
have  trained  hundreds  of  parents  and  community  loaders  to  contribute  to  im- 
proving local  public  education.  We  are  creating  a home  bused  cnrrlcnlmn  with 
ghetto  mothers.  The  resulting  training  materials,  lield  tested  in  our  community 
learning  centers  in  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  will  be  shared  with  parents  and  < 
educators  in  a network  of  cities  across  the  nation  during  1072  and  1973.  Cur- 
rieiilnm  products  designed  and  tested  at  the  Center  are  helping  to  revise  social 
studies  education  in  urban  nnd  snhnrhnn  elementary  schools  tlironghout  onr 
region.  Fourth  nnd  fifth  graders  working  with  onr  materials  learn  to  identify 
neighborhood  problems;  to  plan  for  constructive  change;  to  resi>ect  cultural 
diversity  ; nnd  to  control  the  environment  of  the  future. 

We  have  also  experienced  directly  the  limit  a upon  the  potentialities  of  research 
and  development  in  education.  There  are  urgent  problems  facing  education  in 
America  that  cannot  he  solves'!  via  R.  & T).  The  Center  .staff  in  writing  the  first 
draft  of  the  Urban  Education  Tn.sk  Force  Report  that  became  known  as  the 
Rlle.s  Report  in  1969.  for  example,  underscored  the  importance  of  R.  & D.  as  a 
fesonree  for  invention  and  problem  solving.  But  tliis  occupied  less  than  a tenth 
of  the  body  of  that  report.  The  other  nine-tenths  went  to  matters  of  resource 
nlloc.Ttion,  policy,  nnd  administrative  reform.  We  would  not  change  this  balance 
in  1071.  We  only  note  tlmt  the  report  could  not  have  been  prepared  without  the 
aid  of  an  R.  & D.  agency  such  as  the  Center. 

Research  and  development  functions  do  not  extend  to  making  policy,  imple- 
menting it,  enforcing  public  sanctions,  redr(*s.siiig  wrongs,  or  mediating  conflicts. 
R.  & D.  will  not  prevent  continuing  erosion  of  public  confidence  in  public  edn ca- 
tion ; it  cannot  stop  the  decay  of  authority  rclntioas  between  teachers  nnd  stu- 
dent.«5 : it  cannot  put  vitamin.s  lii  the  stomachs  of  nutritionally  deprived  children; 
it  cannot  even  ease  the  clash  between  old  .snbcnltnre.s  and  new. 

Nor  can  R & D tell  decision  makers  what  lo  decide;  administrators  how  to  ad- 
mhiister ; or  teachers  how  to  teach.  Educational  R & D should  not  be  confused 
with  physical  engineering  R & D.  The  Center’s  work  is  not  analogous  with  the 
work  of  the  Manhattan  Project  in  designing  and  ci*eating  the  atomic  bomb  in  the 
early  1940’s.  People  who  sell  edncatlonul  R & D through  .such  aimloglea  are  not 
people  wiio  have  experienced  urban  social  reality. 

Wo  have  also  learned  that  ever-improving  concepts  and  methods  will  not 
transform  the  prestige  that  is  accorded  educational  R & D within  the  American 
culture  or  its  academic  subculture.  The  suggestion  that  educational  R & D is  on 
the  verge  of  an  “intellectual  hrenkthronghj’  of  the  kind  represented  by  nuclear 
physics  in  the  1920’s,  or  biochemistry  and  its  DNA  in  the  1960’s,  is  a peddler’s 
sngge.stion. 

As  w’c  see  it,  onr  Center  and  a National  Institute  alike  offer  opportunities  for 
appluinff  breakthroughs  from  the  .sciences  and  good  ideas  from  the  arts  nnd  hu- 
manities to  tlie  institution  of  teaching  and  learning.  This  business  of  making  ap- 
plications to  education  has  been  going  on  for  a long  time.  The  only  leap  offer^ 
by  the  R & D approach  Is  an  organizational  leap,  not  what  is  called  a quantum 
leap  in  the  rhetoric  of  original  discovery. 

That  is  our  liurable  pie.  We  have  baked  it  in  the  ovens  of  neighborhood  schools 
in  big  city  ghettoes  and  affluent  subnrhs.  We  have  sampled  it  in  the  midst  of  school 
boycotts,  protracted  teencher  strikes,  and  financial  breakdowns.  We  have  learned 
that  iff  is  wrong,  intellectually  and  morally,  to  make  excessive  claims  for  the  po- 
tentialities of  educational  R & D. 

But  we  have  found  the  meaningful,  positive  plums  of  great  prospect,  ns  well. 
As  I list  tliese,  I want  to  point  up  the  contribution  a National  Institute  could 
make  to  each. 

First  educational  R D can  record  events.  Identify  probloms,  weed  out  fac- 
tors of  lowest  relevance,  and  illuminate  alternative  .solutions  to  limited  prolfiems. 
This  is  the  oldest,  surest  function  of  R & D.  It  cannot  he  managed  w’ell  under  a 
line  agency  like  the  Office  of  Education.  It  needs  to  he  de-politlcalized  nnd  sta- 
bilized, nlthongli  it  need  not  be  fur-lined  or  famous.  Although  w^e  have  completed 
hundreds  of  empirical  reports,  much  of  tlie  Center’s  best  recording,  forecasting, 
and  illnmiiinting  of  events  ha.s  been  broken  up  from  year  to  year  ns  a result  of 
zigs  nnd  zngs  within  the  White  Hou.se,  HEW,  and  USOB.  The  best  continuous 
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resciirch  auspices  within  the  Federal  sphere  have  been,  in  niy  osliiiintion.  the  Xa- 
tionnl  Science  Foundation,  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Ilenlth,  A National 
Institute  of  Education  is  overdue  for  this  reason  of  stability  a.loue. 

Evaluation  research  is  a second  function  within  the  purview  of  educational 
li  & D.  From  IhOO  to  1U70,  our  Center  conduct eil  more  than  loO  evaluations  of 
educational  lu'ograins  external  to  oiir  own  jirojects,  and  dozens  of  evaluations 
of  onr  own  develojunent  projects.  Obviously,  we  tilled  a .standing,  growing  de- 
mand for  iiulependent,  idaiifnl  studies  of  program  clTectivenes.s.  That  demand 
will  never  be  met  by  universities  and  colleges  alone.  Evaluation  will  alway*  be 
subordinated  to  the  disciplines.  A Natiomil  Institute  of  Education  must  therefore 
build  up  capability  for  the  couduet  of  evaluation  research,  within  itself  ami 
contractually  across  the  nation.  Our  work  has  shown  the  weuhnesses  of  Title  I 
projects  in  comijcnsatory  education  and  pointed  ways  to  remedy  them.  Thi.s 
aehievement  must  be  coordinated  nationaUy  to  make  a great  dilference,  however. 
Evaluations  most  often  carry  hot  coals  to  agoucy  Ncavcnstles.  Our  experience 
i.s  that  they  are  avoided,  snpjwesscd,  or  distorted,  by  line  agencies.  A National 
Institute  could  detach  from  the  line  agency  in  a wa.v  that  is  (*ssontial. 

As  a laboratory,  the  Center  has  si>ecialize(l  increa .singly  in  i7ivvnthif/  altcniu- 
a res  to  policy  ami  practice.  The  U.S.  Ollice  of  Education  .stafl!  has  been  courageous 
in  gdving  omplmsis  to  development  in  this  and  other  laboratories  and  centers. 
Ollice  staff  have  sliowm  a grasp  of  what  should  be  taUlng  place  nation  ally. 

The  cross-x>ressnres  on  them  have  also  i>roved  unbearable  in  this  respect 
however.  Fashions  shift  with  the  seasons.  Interest  groups  intrude  their  pref- 
erence.s.  Failure,  the  quintessence  of  invention,  tends  to  become  nun cce])t able. 
Zaniness,  invontion^s  temperament,  gets  frowned  upon.  Iinaglne  Tlioinns  Alva 
Edi.son  at  age  30  inuler  anmml  contract  to  a public  line  agency,  and  yon  have 
the  picture  minus  his  light  bulb. 

. I believe  that  great  stress  should  be  put  upon  invention  and  development  work 
gcjierall.v  under  a National  Institute  of  Education,  but  this  stress  should  not  be  for 
warranteed  deliver.v  results  in  one  year.  If  the  stress  goes  there,  triviality  will  be 
the  harvest. 

Inventions  should  be  field  tCHted  in  real  American  .schools,  eominunlties,  and 
homes.  The  Center  has  learned  that  educational  Held  testing  is  i)ossible  even 
under  crisis.  A National  Institute  is  necessary,  however,  to  11  x technical  .standards 
for  testing.  The  marUetplaco  of  educational  ideas  is  a blizzard  of  false  claims  and 
phoney  evidence.  No  line  agency  involved  in  administering  more  than  four  billion 
dollar.s  worth  of  human  as  against  physical  or  mcclinnical  services  can  see 
clearly  through  the  blizzard. 

An  educational  laboratory  also  deinonstrates  the  potentialities  of  its  tested 
Inventions.  In  a decentralized  s.vstem  of  education,  demonstrations  cannot  be  left 
to  a small  line  agency  with  a large  budget.  Too  much  hedging  occurs.  Too  little 
belicvability  builds  up  among  state  and  local  u.ser.s.  A National  Institute  of 
Edueatiou  would  give  aii.spice  to  demonstrations;  to  bring  together  diverse  iisor.s, 
nationally  and  regionally,  in  mutual  trials  and  exhibitions. 

Knowledge,  inventions,  tests  and  demonstrations  must  be  cow  at  mil  ratal  from 
R & D agent  to  user,  to  agent  again.  A National  Institute  would  niahc  .selected 
communications  highly  authoritative.  It  could  also  fiind  and  account  for  diverse 
mechanisms  of  communications. 

The  ERIC  sy.stem  is  a superb  example  of  mechanism.  Others  fostered  by  the 
0/fice  of  Education  could  be  cited.  But  that  'agency  1ms,  ns  do  other  federal  line 
agencies,  a rather  fixed  circle  of  constituents.  A National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion could  encircle  the  entirety  of  the  interested  public  and  it  could  join  in 
international  communication  with  greater  facility  than  can  a line  agency. 

Thc.so  roles  for  educational  R & D seem  to  iiio  to  be  indisputable,  if  finite 
and  uiiglnmorous.  Onr  Center  experience  has  been  that  these  roles  are  so  inter- 
twined as  to  have  to  be  carried  on  within  every  labomtory.  This  w’ould  prove 
true  of  a National  Institute,  and  that  such  an  institute  would  help  ensure  it 
for  its  contracting  partners. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  not  done  this.  It  has  singled  out  functions — par- 
celed out  iK)licy  studies  and  forecasting  to  one  agemey,  evaluation  to  another, 
and  development  to  others.  Its  approach  has  added  to  the  roaring  cacophony 
of  knowledges  about  education. 

Harold  Orlans  of  the  Brooking.^  Institution  recently  wrote.  **If.  as  the  *estah- 
li.shnient*  nvers,  the  social  sciences  (are)  all  that  helpful  to  rational  government, 
our  not  entirely  irratioiml  government  \vouhl  have  recognized  that  fact  and  we 
would  be  beset  by  fewer  sf  cial  problems.  And  if,  as  the  radicals  conteiicl,  the 
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social  .sciences  were  really  so  helpful  to  government,  the  latter  would  rule  far 
more  effectively  than  it  does.'*  To  paraphrase,  if  educational  K & D,  at  its  very 
best,  were  all  that  helpful  to  teachers,  learners,  and  policy  makers,  these  parties 
would  have  recognized  that  fact  by  now  and  we  would  have  more  .siguiticaiit 
change  by  far  than  we  presently  enjoy  In  Auierlean  education. 

Within  this  limitation,  a National  Institute  would  greatly  improve  tlie  Unowl* 
edge  yielded  for  the  cost;  it  would  offer  a countervailing  framework  within  the 
contentious  uiarketi>lace.s  of  American  education;  it  would  enable  those  of  us 
who  carry  the  buckets  from  this  small  well  to  carry  them  conlidently  and  well. 
Good  education  in  the  large  sense,  however,  reflects  the  culture  and  its  policy.  I 
will  trade  all  the  U & D wc  have  for  peace,  racial  justice,  and  dome.stie  economic 
security.  This  i.s  not,  however,  a rational  basis  for  considering  the  N.I.E. 

Dr.  Dkxtlku.  The  Center  for  Urban  Education  wu.s  tlic  fii*st  iiide- 
peiuleiit  nonprofit  research  and  devolopineiit  institution  to  be  formed 
in  resjionse  to  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  under  title  IV  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Seeondai-y  Education  Act. 

Wc  have  incorporated,  in  Juimary  of  10(15,  and  first  contracted  with 
the  Ollice  of  Education  in  September  of  10G5. 

Mr.  SciiKimu.  I think  you  beat  us  to  the  jiuiich  in  getting  the  law 
passed  [laughter].  That  is  excellent  forward  planning. 

Dr.  Dkxtucu.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Center  deliberated  and 
strongly  endorsed  the  original  proposal  to  establish  a National  Insti- 
tute of  Ilducation  last  year. 

I want  to  illuminate  that  endo)'.seineiit  this  morning  by  drawing  on 
om*  experiences  in  operating  this  laboratory. 

We  feel  that  we  have  learned  much  in  our  first  G years  and  over  the 
course  of  exjiendiiig  more  than  $15  million,  most  of  it  from  the 
Federal  and  State  public  sector  on  educational  R.  & D.,  that  could  be 
applied  to  the  case  for  a National  Institute  for  Education. 

Like  the  work  of  our  sister  laboratories  and  centers  across  the  Na- 
tion, our  work,  we  believe,  has  made  a diflereiice  in  the  lives  and  learn- 
ing of  teachers,  students,  and  community  lea  del’s. 

Our  impact  goes  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  accompli.shed  by 
using  the  same  dollar  resources  on  direct  services. 

V^iat  I am  going  to  mention,  I mention  in  order  to  underscore  what 
we  think  the  R.  & D.  aj:)proach  can  address  and  what  it  cannot. 

And  I have  put  in  the  record  some  notes  on  the  projects  we  luive 
completed  and  the  projects  we  are  carrying  on.  I won’t  bore  yon  with 
that  inventory  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  BibVDKMAS.  It  is  very  impressive,  let  me  say. 

Dr.  Dexti^eu.  In  the  course  of  this  project  experience  we  have  also 
experienced  directly  the  limits  upon  the  potentialities  of  research  and 
development  in  education. 

Now  I wish  to  stress  this  because  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  argu- 
mentation underlying  the  case  for  the  NIE  has  as  its  traditional  rhetoric 
about  education  in  the  United  State.s  overstated  tlie  po.ssibility  and 
overextended  the  claims  that  should  be  made  for  the  re.searcli  and 
development  approach. 

Wc  submit  from  our  experience  that  there  are  very  urgent  problems 
facing  education  in  America  that  cannot  be  solved  through  research 
and  development. 

The  center  staff  wrote  the  first  draft  of  the  urban  education  task 
force  report  that  became  loiown  later  as  the  Riles  committee  rc]mvt 
inlOGO. 
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This  report  since  liberated  by  the  Congi*ess  [laugliter]  underscoi*ed 
the  importance  of  research  and  development  as  a resource  for  inven- 
tion and  problem  solving.  But  our  draft  and  the  draft  of  the  com- 
mittee report  that  finally  emerged,  revealed  that  K.  & D.  occupied  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  body  of  that  report.  The  other  nine-tenths  went 
to  inattei’S  of  resource  allocation,  policy,  and  administrative  reform. 

We  would  not  change  this  balance  in  1971.  We  would  only  note  that 
such  a repoiii  could  not  ]myQ  been  prepared  without  the  aid  of  a re- 
search and  development  agency  such  as  this  center. 

E.  & D.  functions,  we  submit,  do  not  extend  to  making  policy,  to 
implementing  it,  to  enforcing  public  sanctions,  to  redressing  wrongs, 
to  delivering  justice  or  to  mediating  conflicts. 

E.  & D.  will  not  prevent  continuing  erosion  of  public  confidence  in 
public  education.  E.  & D.  cannot  stop  the  decay  or  authority  relations 
between  teachers  and  students.  E.  & D.  cannot  put  I’itainins  in  the 
stomachs  of  nutritionally  deprived  children.  E.  & D.  cannot  even  ease 
tlie  clash  between  old  subcultures  and  new. 

Nor  can  E.  & D.  tell  decisionmakers  what  to  decide,  or  administra- 
tors wluit  to  administer,  or  teachers  how  to  teach. 

Educational  E.  & D.  .should  not  be  confused,  in  spite  of  the  seduc- 
tive temptations  of  the  line  of  reasoning,  with  physical  engineering 
E.&D. 

The  center’s  work  is  not  analogous  with  the  work  of  the  Manhattan 
Project  in  designing  and  creating  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  early  ISiO’s. 

Although  the  first  public  mlations  consultant  ive  hired  in  1965, 
thought  that  that  was  the  best  lead  paragraph  he  wrote,  we  remained 
convinced  that  we  were  right  in  scratching  it  from  the  release. 

People  who  sell  educational  E.  & D.  through  such  analogies  are  in 
the  light  of  our  experience  not  people  who  have  e.xj)crienced  social 
reality. 

We  have  also  learned  that  ever-improving  concepts  and  methods  in 
education  vnU  not  transform  the  prestige  that  is  accorded  educational 
E.  & D.  within  the  American  culture,  or  even  ite  academic  subculture. 

The  suggestion  that  educational  E.  & D.  is  on  the  verge  of  what 
one  testifier  called  an  intellectual  brealcthrough  of  the  kind  lepre- 
sented  by  nuclear  physics  in  tlie  1920’s,  or  biochemistry  and  its  DNA 
in  the  1060’s,  is  in  the  light  of  onr  experience  a peddler’s  suggestion. 

As  wo  see  it,  onr  center  and  the  National  Institute  alike,  offer  op- 
portunities for  applying  breakthrough.s  from  the  sciences  and  good 
ideas  from  tlie  arts  and  humanities  to  the  institution  of  teaching  and 
leammg. 

This  nnsiness  of  maldn^  applications  to  education,  of  course,  has 
been  going  on  for  a long  time.  I3nt  the  only  leap  offered  by  the  educa- 
tional E.  & D.  approach  is,  we  believe,  an  organizational  leap,  not 
what  is  called  a quantum  leap  in  the  rhetoric  of  original  scientific 
discovery. 

In  this  cxmnection.  I would  like  to  remark,  that  this  morning  you 
hnvq  -joined  the  twice  of  the  in-house  work  of  the  National 
Tiistituto  of  Education  and  cautionary  notes  were  entered  concerning 
the  importance  of  siibconti'actors  distributing  the  work,  not  merely 
coordinating  it  and  initiating  it,  giving  it  auspices  from  the  head- 
(juartprs. 

Wo  would  emphasize  that  a substantial  headquarters  staff  would  be 
a requisite  for  a National  Institute  which  had  applications,  or  the 
distribution  of  inventions,  as  its  objective. 


And  I just  wanted  to  put  that  note  in. 

If  you  were  going  for  an  emphasis  on  a quantum  leap  in  scientific 
discovery,  of  course,  you  might  reverse  this  balance. 

We  submit  that  we  have  learned  from  the  ovens  of  neighborhood 
schools  in  big  city  ghettos  and  from  the  refrigerators  of  alHuent  suburbs 
that  it  is  wron^,  intellectually  and  morally,  to  make  excessive  claims  for 
the  potentialities  of  educational  R.  & D, 

But  we  have  also  located  some  meaningful,  positive  pvoS]iects,  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  you  some  of  those. 

First,  as  you  well  know,  educational  R.  & D.  can  record  events,  iden- 
tify problems,  weed  out  the.  factors  of  lowest  relevance,  and  illuminate 
alternative  solutions  to  limited  problems. 

In  this  connection  I agree  with  the  testimony  given  on  a previous 
occavSion  by  Professor  Moyniban  that  the  greatest-  ])owei*s  of  research  in 
the  case  of  education  have  to  do  with  the  identification  of  wlmt  does  not 
matter  and  factoro  that  arc  immaterial,  or  approaches  tliat  don’t  work, 

I submit  to  yon  that  that  is  a humble  role  to  play  out,  but  it  is  a 
critically  valuable  one,  nevertheless. 

Now,  research  is  the  oldest,  surest  function  of  the  R.  & D,  tradition. 
It  cannot  be  managed  well  under  a line  agency  like  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  It  needs  obviously  to  bo  depoliticalized  and  stabilized, 
although  it  need  not  be  fur-lined  or  famous. 

Again,  I would  like  to  comment  on  my  own  record  here  and  indicate 
that  we  would  urge  from  onr  experience  against  the  tendency  to  blow 
up,  make  too  comfortable  in  advance,  make  too  prestigious  and 
chromium-plated  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

We  have  completed  hundreds  of  empirical  research  reports  at  the 
center,  but  much  of  the  center’s  best  recording,  forecasting,  and  illumi- 
nating efl’orts  have  been  broken  up  from  yQiw  to  year  as  a result  of 
zigs  and  zags  within  the  White  House^  HEW,  and  USOE. 

The  best  continuous  research  auspices  within  the  Federal  sphere 
have  been,  in  my  estimation,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

A National  Institute  of  Education  is  overdue  for  this  reason  of  de- 
tachment from  a line  agency  for  this  reason  of  stability  alone. 

Evaluation  is  a second  function  within  the  purview  of  educational 
R.  & D.  From  IDGG  to  the  present,  our  center  conducted  more  than  IHO 
evaluations  of  education  programs  external  to  our  own,  as  well  as 
dozens  of  studies  of  onr  own  develo]>mont  projects.  We  filled  a stand- 
ing, growing  demand  for  independent  studies  of  program  effectiveness. 

That  demand  lyill  not  be  met  by  universities  and  colleges  alone.  The 
university’s  vole  is  the  service  and  furtherance  of  tiie  basic  disciplines 
in  the  community  of  scholai-s. 

Evaluation  will  always  be  subordinated  to  the  disciplines.  However, 
I would  depart  from  or  dissent  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Kcppel  in 
this  connection,  and  submit  that  a National  Institute  of  Education,  for 
this  veiy  reason  of  the  university’s  limitations,  must  build  up  capabil- 
ity for  the  conduct  of  evaluation  research  within  itself  and  contractu- 
ally across  the  Nation. 

Our  work  at  the  center  has  revealed  the  weaknesses  of  title  I projects 
in  compensatoiy  education  and  pointed  up  ways  to  remedy  them. 

Tliis  achievement,  however,  must  be  cooi*dinated  nationally  if  it  is  to 
make  a great  difference*  ^ 
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Evfiliiations,  ns  'Mw  Keppel  noted,  iisiinlly  cari^  hot  coa.lsto  agency 
JscM*castles.  Our  experience  is  that  tliey  are  avoided,  suppressed,  or 
distoited  by  line  agencies.  ... 

AVe  Ivavehad  tlie  experience  of  submitting  reports  to  ithe  State  Edu- 
cation Depaitmeiit  and  the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education,  for  example, 
sliowing  tliat  the  more  elTective  scliool  program,  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  title  I expenditures,  does  not  have  efTeot  on  academic  achieve- 
ment, only  to  have  another  division  inside  the  OiHce  of  Education 
publishing  brochures  explaining  that  the  more  effective  school  pro- 
gram is  more  effective  in  increasing  achievement. 

A national  institute  could  interject  unthority  here  and  could  detach 
the  matter  from  the  line  agency  in  a way  that  is  essential!. 

As  a laboratory,  the  center  has  specialized  increasingly  in  develop- 
ment or  in  inventing  alternatives  to  policy  and  pract.ice.*The  OHice  of 
Education  has  been  courageous  in  giving  emphasis  to  development 
work  ill  tliis  uiid  sister  laboratories  and  centers.  Oflice  of  Education 
staff  have  shown  a consistent  grasp  of  what  should  be  talcing  place 
nationally  to  build  up  an  educational  development  endeavor. 

But  the  cross-pressures  on  the  Office  of  Education  have  proved 
unbearable  on  many  occasions  in  this  respect  for  fashions— policy 
fashions — shift  witli  the  seasons. 

Interest  groups  intrude  their  preference.s.  Failure,  which  we  sub- 
mit is  the  quintes.sence  of  invention,  tends  to  become  unacceptable. 

Zaniness,  which  is  the  temperament  of  invention,  gets  frowned  upon 
inside  a line  agency  and  across  the  interest  group  establislunent. 

Imagine,  if  you  unll,  Thomas  Edison  at  age  30  under  annual  con- 
tact to  a public  line  agency,  and  you  have  the  picture  minus  Ms  light 
bulb. 

T think  that  great  streas  should  lie  put  upon  invention  and  develop- 
ment work  generally  under  a National  Institute  of  Education,  but 
this  stress,  however,  should  not  be  for  warranted  delivery  of  results 
in  1 year,  the  kind  of  stress  that  has  been  put  upon  the  line  agency  in 
the  Office  of  Education. 

For  if  the  streas  goes  there,  triviality  will  be  tlie  harvest. 

In  this  connection,  I want  to  agree  with  Harold  Howe  in  suggesting 
that  research,  development,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  are  part  of 
a continuous  spectrum. 

I want  also  to  urge  that  the  diffei*entiation  between  basic  research 
as  socially  and  academically  desirable  and  develxopment  Avork  as 
something  going^  on  among  lesser  mentalities,  a theme  which  tends  to 
crop  up  in  tlie  literature  around  E.  & D.,  is  a motif  that  should  be 
fought  against  in  the  founding,  in  the  enactment  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education. 

^ Our  conviction  is  that  when  Thomas  Edi.son  emerges  from  educa- 
tional de^•elo]■)ment,  the  balance  between  development  and  research 
will  be  restored,  that  in  our  view,  research  should  be  in  the  sendee  of 
invention  and  problem  solving. 

Another  function  of  R.  & D.  that  has  great  potentialities  is  field 
testing  of  inventions.  Wq  have  learned  at  the  center  that  field  testing 
should  be  in  real  schools  in  American  communities  and  in  American 
homes. 

We  have  learned  that  educational  field  testing  is  possible  even  under 
crisis  situations.  A national  jiptj|Uite  is  necessary,  however,  to  fix  some 
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tecliiiical  standards^  to  cstablisli  canons  of  evidence,  and  common 
criteria  for  field  testing. 

For  tlio  marketplace  of  educational  ideasisabliiczai’d  of  false  claims 
and  phoney  evidence. 

No  lino  agency,  however  courageous,  is  involved  in  administering 
more  than  $*1  billion  worth  of  human  as  against  physical  services  can 
see  (dearly  through  such  a blizjiard,  unless  some  standards  of  evidence 
are  being  established  along  the  route. 

Now,  an  Ji.  & J).  laboratory  al.so  functions  to  demonstrate  the  poteii* 
tialities  of  inventions.  Demonstrations  in  a non-nationalized  sy.stem  of 
education,  like  the  American,  cannot  be  left  to  a small  line  agency  with 
a large  budget,  for  too  much  hedging  of  demonstration  bets  occur 
and  too  little  believahility  builds  up  among  State  and  local  users. 

A national  institute  would  give  auspice  to  demoii.strations  to  bring 
together  diverse  users  in  mutual  trials  and  exhibitions. 

Another  function  of  Jl.  & D.  that  has  great  potential itj'  is  the 
commmiicating  of  knowledge  inve.stecl  in  inventions,  tests,  and 
demonstrations, 

A national  institute  would  make  some  communications  its  best  find- 
ings, its  best  demonstrations,  autlioiitative  in  tlioii*  dissemination.  It 
could  also  fund  and  account  for  diverse  mechanism  of  communications. 

Here  is  an  opportimity  to  reach  citizens  as  distingnisbed  from 
profes.sionals. 

The  EEIC  system  is  a superb  exum])le  of  a (mminnnicntions  mecha- 
nism. Others  f(i.stei‘od  by  die  Office  of  Education  since  1965  might  be 
cited.  But  that  agency  has,  along  with  other  line  agencies,  a rather 
fixed  circle  of  coiistituteiits. 

NIE  could  encircle  the  entirety  of  the  whole  interested  public.  It 
could  join  in,  as  Harold  Howe  noted,  international  communications 
with  greater  facility  than  can  a line  agency. 

These  are  the  roles  foi*  educational  E.  & D.  iii  our  estimation.  IVe 
think  they  are  indisputable;  wo  think  they  are  a part  of  a contimioiis 
spectrum.  We  also  tliink  they  are  finite  and  ultimately  iinglamorons. 

Onr  center  experience  has  beim  that  these  roles  are  so  intertwined 
as  to  have  to  bo  c^irried  on  within  every  educational  laboratoiy  cen- 
ter. I think  tliis  would  prove  true  of  a national  Institute,  and  that 
such  an  institute  could  insure  that  the  spocti’iim  was  ]u*eserved.  I 

I would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Office  of  Education  ha,s  been  iiiia- 
ble  to  do  thi.s.  It  lias  instead  had  to  single  out  functions;  it  has  par- 
celed out  policy  studies  to  one  center,  forecasting  to  another,  to  an- 
other studios  of  the  future,  evaluation  to  others,  and  development  to 
others.  Its  approach  has  added  in  this  respect  to  the  roaring  cacophony 
of  knowledges  about  education. 

Harold  Orlans  of  tlie  Brookings  Institution,  a political  scientist 
with  whom  I disagree  on  almost  everything  else,  recently  wrote,  and  I 
quote : 

If,  as  the  “ostablisliinent”  aver.s,  the  social  .scieiico.s  (are)  all  that  helpful  to 
rational  government,  our  not  entirely  irrational  government  would  have  recog- 
nized that  fact  and  we  would  be  beset  as  a people  by  fewer  social  problems.  If, 
as  the  radicals  contend,  the  social  sciences  were  really  so  helpful  to  government, 
government  would  rule  far  iiioro  elfectlvely  than  It  does. 

To  paraphrase  Mr.  Oi’lans,  if  educational  K.  & D.,  at  its  very  best, 
were  all  that  helpful  to  teacliors,  learners,  and  policy  malcere,  tliese 
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parties  would  have  recognized  tlnit  fact  by  no^Y,  and  we  would  have 
moiHi  significant  cliange  by  far  than  we  prascaitly  enjoy  in  American 
education. 

It  has  been  our  exi)erience  tliat  we  Ivave  found  parents,  taxpayers, 
teacliei*s,  and  even  school  acbninistrators  concerned  to  locate  worlcable 
inventions,  concerned  to  ivy  them  out  in  concert  witli  us,  ratJier  than  to 
resist  possible  inventions  leiiding  to  change. 

What  we  tliink  we  ai*e  missing  is  the  liglit  bulb  or  George  Wasliing- 
ton  Carver’s  peanut. 

Witliin  this  limitation,  wliich  I am  trying  to  empliasize,  a National 
Institute  would  greatly  improve  the  knowledge  yielded  for  the  Fed- 
eral cost;  it  would  oH'er  a countervailing  framework  within  the 
marketplacOvS  of  American  education ; and  it  would  enable  those  of 
us  who  carry  the  buckets  from  this  small  well  to  carry  them  better 
than  we  have  in  the  past. 

But  good  education  in  the  larger  sense,  reflects  the  culture  and 
its  policy.  I will  trade  all  the  educational  E-.  & D.  we  have  in  ex- 
change for  more  peace,  for  racial  justice,  and  for  domestic  eco- 
nomic security.  This  trade,  however,  is  not  a rational  basis  for  con- 
sidering the  merits  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

I }mve  brought  it  forward;  I ha^'e  tried  to  raise  the  dragon  in  the 
interest  of  setting  him  apart  and  focusing  on  what  E.  & D.  is  capable 
of,  and  which  we  believe  is  considerable. 

Mr.  Bradumas.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Dentler. 

May  I say  that  what  particiilai'ly  impresses  me  about  your  state- 
ment is  the  refreshing  sense  of  limitation  that  characterizes  it. 

We  are  usually  confronted  with  hyperbole  and  all  grand  manner 
of  claims  for  any  particular  program  that  is  brought  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  I am  all  the  more  impressed  by  your  indication  that 
E.  & D.  isn’t  going  to  cure  all  the  ills  of  mankind. 

I just  have  two  quick  questions. 

You  used  the  plirase,  with  respect  to  the  NIE,  that  it  ought  to 
be  detached  from  a line  agency,  specifically  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Then,  on  page  8 of  your  statement,  you  remarked  on  how  the  Office 
of  Education  had  parceled  out  its  various  functions. 

Can  you  give  us  any  comment  then  on  the  problem  that  we  have 
earlier  discussed,  the  relationship  between  the  NIE  and  the  Office  of 
Education;  who  reports  to  whom,  and  what  kind  of  problems  might, 
arise  out  of  that  relationship? 

Dr.  Dentt^eu.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  it  is  a cost  benefit  problem; 
that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  direct  accountability  to  the  De- 
partment Secretary  through  direct  reporting  to  the  Education  Com- 
missioner. 

And  there  is  something  obviously  to  lie  lost  in  this. 

I would  not  come  down  about  this  matter.  I think  that  the  li.E. 
33  version  is  adequate;  it  is  as  good  as  I would  know  wliat  to  do  on 
this  question. 

There  is  as  much  danger  in  being  disconnected  as  there  is  in  being 
over-attached. 

I have  worked  some  while  for  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  its  Office  of  Eesearch  and  Statistics,  which  is  one  of  the  oldast  in 
the  domestic  economy.  This  Office  repoits  directly  to  the  Social  Se- 
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cui’ity  Commissioner.  This  lius  not  Immpei-ed  its  work.  It  has  a dis- 
tinguished record  of  research  and  planning  contributions. 

It  depends  on  the  caliber  of  their  people. 

Mr.  Biudemas.  I must  say  I find  that  a very  impressive  analysis  of 
the  problem,  that  you  want  independence  to  insure  innovation.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  you  don't  want  to  be  so  far  removed  from  whut  is 
actually  happening  that  yon  are  not  relevant;  Dr.  Dentler,  if  you 
haven't  resolved  the  problem,  I think  you  have  put  it  very  well. 

My  other  question  is  simply  one  of  definition.  You  listed  the  various 
activities  which  E.  & D.  could  undertake;  among  them  you  listed  field 
testing  and  demonstration. 

What  is  the  clifTerence? 

Dr.  Dentleu.  That’s  a good  question. 

Field  testing  is  the  developer’s  word  for  what  ho  does  in  the  course 
of  tnnng  out  an  invention  or  a .set  of  alternative  practices  or  ma- 
terials. And  he  uses  field  testing  lo  make  revi.sions.  He  redesigns  his 
alteniatives  in  the  light  of  the  effects  and  the  information  brought  in 
by  users  and  participants. 

Demonstration  is  something  else  again.  We  submit  that  a demonstra- 
tion in  the  main  should  take  jdaco  when  tested  products  and  practices 
are  hard  at  hand. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  in  this  connection  and  >ve  think  that 
an  institute  would  help  to  sharpen  uj)  the  models  of  distinctions  here. 

Substantially  the  theory  of  educational  E.  & D.  is  itself  only  now 
emerging,  and  could  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  NIE. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I’m  learning  that  more  and  more. 

IVliat  has  struclc  me  at  these  hearings  so  far  is  that  different  phrases 
have  different  meanings  for  different  people,  therefore,  when  you  issued 
the  warning  about  making  too  easy  an  analogy  between  research  and 
development  in  the  hard  sciences,  and  research  and  development  in  this 
area  of  human  behavior,  I think  that  is  very  useful,  because  I’m  getting 
an  education  on  the  meanings  of  the  words  “research,  demonstrations, 
exjjerimentation,”  and  so  on. 

I think  if  we  could  sharpen  up  our  definitions,  we  would  probably 
be  more  imdei-standing  as  legislators,  and  we  would  probably  be  more 
intelligent  in  our  questions  both  to  administration  witnesses,  who 
sometunes,  I think,  fear  we  are  being  overly  combative,  when  we  are 
trying  really  only  to  undei\stand  what  the  words  mean. 

Mr.  Hansen  ? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Let  me  echo  the  chairmairs  comment,  and  I wish  I 
had  your  perspective  on  education. 

I was  particularly  impressed  with  your  emphasis  on  the  need  to  de- 
velop capacities  for  evaluation  research  within  the  Institute. 

Turning  to  another  area,  of  what  has  beeiwnore  or  less  in-house  type 
of  resear^,  what  role  do  you  see  for  the  national  laboratories,  the 
regional  laboratories,  and  other,  federally  supportive  research  centers 
in  the  NIE? 

Dr.  Dentlek.  There  are  two  questions  you  are  asking,  though  I 
think  they  are  integral. 

I^t  us  take  them  one  at  a time.  On  the  matter  of  in-house  staffing, 

I wish  to  submit  that  educational  development  will  begin  to  be  a dis- 
tingukhed  enterprise  in  the  United  States,  when  able  young  people  and 
experienced  older  practitioners  and  policymakers  step  up  to  it  and 
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cojiimifc  themselves  to  tliis  profession.  I submit  it  is  an  emerging 
profession. 

And  the  only  way  to  do  tliis  is  to  build  a cadre  of  durable  ])rofes- 
sionals.  And  as  one  who  has  worked  in  the  civil  service,  worked  in 
some  line  agencies,  or  research  olTices,  I am  not  that  impressed  by  tlie 
distinction  between  Washington,  D.C.,  and  its  surrounds  and  (he  seven 
university  campuses. 

I submit  wisdom  and  ignorance  are  very  randomly  distributed  in  the 
United  States  and  originality  is  not  located  on  the  campuses. 

There  is  a difference  between  the  educational  development  yemiire- 
iiient  and  the  scientific  community  in  the  sense  that  physics,  biocliem- 
istry,  biophysics,  are  grounded  in  500  years  of  accumulating  knowl- 
edge and  etymological  precision.  And  tliey  can  draw  on  the  world  com- 
munity with  some  ease. 

In  tlie  case  of  application  of  educational  research  and  development, 
a commiiiiitj^  is  just  being  born.  And  that  commimity  has  to  engage  in 
the  painful  carrying  of  those  evaluation  coals  to  Newcastle.  It\s  got 
to  submit  to  the  crossfire  of  testing  external  programs,  and  not  stand 
off  from  it  and  say  that’s  an  nuidcasant  (ask. 

So  I would  emMsion — I would  urge  provision  of  a headquarters  staff 
at  the  National  Institute  that  is  committed  to  this  as  an  einergiug 
profession,  that  sees  it  as  a long-term  enterprise. 

It’s  no(i  a matter  of  an  occasional  sabbatical  or  postdoctoral  think- 
tank  occupant.  That  is  valuable,  but  that  goes  on  somewhere  else.  ^ 

In  that  connection  I believe  that  the  last  3 years  of  congressional 
support  and  the  Office  of  Education  commitinents  in  the  administra- 
tion has  laid  a basis  for  an  emerging  profession,  and  that  the  R.  & D. 
centers,  the  laboratories,  and  similar  quasi-iioiigovemmeiital  agencies, 
some  of  them  lodged  in  colleges,  some  of  them  even  in  State  education 
departments,  become  the  external  network  which  should  in  part  define 
its  own  objectives  and  be  sustained  by  Institute  funding,  and  in  part 
should  serve  directed  enterprises  undertaken  by  the  staff*  of  the  Insti- 
tute under  the  Advisory  Council. 

But  I am  very  wary  of  the  consoitlum  approach.  In  our  first  year 
and  a half  at  the  Center  we  gain  as  a veiy  rcsearch-ovicntecl  univer- 
sity consortium ; and  while  that  is  valuable  in  its  own  right,  it  fits 
the  model  of  the  sciences  much  more  readily  than  its  does  education, 
and  we  tiini  more  to  the  shop  model  for  a staff  to  build  up  some  com- 
petence, l)ocausc  it  is  a clifl'crout  condition  and  requires  people  who 
will  commit  themselves  to  it  and  learn  as  they  go. 

In  that  connection,  by  the  way,  as  one  who  has  been  for  20  years  on 
university  faculties,  I would  suggest  to  you  that  the  evaluation  and 
vital  aspects  of  development  work  will  never  l\ave  prionty  on  the 
university  agenda,  and  they  Imve  to  be  given  a different  auspice. 

Mr.  Bradkwas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

i\[r.  Scheuer? 

Mr.  ScuKTTKU.  Dr  Dentler,  I want  to  thank  you  for  one  of  the  most 
carefully  thought  through  and  disciplined  presentations  we  have  heard 
in  a long  time.  It  is  enormously  helpfnl.  . • ! 

Mr.  Bradk^^cas.  I would  echo  that  observation  by  Mr.  Sclicuev.  It’s 
been  really  very,  very  helpful  to  us  in  our  thinking,  and  again  we  are 
grateful  to  yon  for  the  hospitality  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Education, 
Mrs.  Badillo,  and  Dr.  Elsbery.  * ‘ 
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And  we  thank  again,  !Mr.  'Keppel  and  Mr;  Howe.  I think  nij'  col- 
leagues would  agree  this  has  been  a most  valuable  hearing  for  us  today, 
and  we  shall  tiy  to  draw  what  we  have  learned  today  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee. 

Nom’  we  are  adjourned. 

(Adjourned  at  12:45  p.m.) 


(The  following  paper  was  submitted  for  the  record ;) 


Throughout  the  university’s  evolution  as  one  of  the  basic  Institutions  of  western 
civil Izuti on,  certain  funihnnental  aspects  of  it  have  remained  stable  ^Yhlle  others 
have  changed  n.s  society  has.  Martin  Trow  comments  that  until  recently  the  uni- 
versity has  addressed  itself  mainly  to  its  traditional  and  autonomous  iimctions, 
which  are  those  which  remain  relatively  stable  and  include  tbe  preservation  and 
transmission  of  high  culture,  the  shaping  of  the  Individual’s  psychological  and 
intellectual  development,  the  creation  of  new  knowledge,  and  the  issuance  of 
social  credentials.^ 

In  the  pragmatic  Amerieun  fashion,  the  university  has  become  increasingly 
visible  as  an  active  agent  in  detennining  the  shaiKJ  and  character  of  society 
at  large.  As  Kalph  Dimgan,  Chancellor  for  Higher  Kducatioii  of  New  Jersey,  has 
expressed  it,  ^Mn  recent  years  the  university  has  become  part  of  the  adaptive  sys- 
tem of  society  and  has  assumed  a move  active  role  in  determining  the  course  that 
society  will  follow.”  ^ Tlie  vei*y  knowledge  that  is  discovered,  stored,  permuted  and 
created  effects  change,  for  knowledge  alters  people  and  therefore  society,  and 
society  in  turn  alters  the  pressures  and  demands  made  on  the  university. 

Since  World  War  II,  national  government,  in  part  In  response  to  pressures  of 
societal  unease,  ha.s  intensltled  its  efforts  to  perfect  an  interface  between  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  our  national  goals.  In  the  aise  of  education,  the 
Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act  of  10G5  was  partially  a recognition  of  the 
importance  of  educational  research.  The  resulting  training  of  researchers,  sup- 
port of  individual  and  project  research,  and  the  creation  of  research  and  develop- 
ment Centers  were  manifestations  of  a’ national  eonceni  for  the  Improvement  of 
piiblle.  education. 

De.spite  (he  faith  felt  in  1005  in  the  power  of  ednentional  research  to  effect 
immediate  educational  improvement,  the  results  have  been,  at  least  to  the  general 
education  community,  disillusioning.  Reasons  for  this  lack  of  development  can  be 
cited.  Education  as  a held  of  study  bas  been  slow  in  establishing  links  with  other 
ba.sic  disciplines  and  relatively  ineffective  in  gathering  resources  from  the  primaiy 
agents  for  producing  and  applying  knowledge.  In  Schools  of  Education  in  par- 
ticular there  bas  been  an  emphasis  on  the  university’s  role  as  sociallzer  and 
distributor  of  credentials  rather  tMn  its  function  as. catalyst  for  change  within 
the  Individual  and  society.’ 

The  relatively  bleak  research  picture  in  education  and  in  educational  research 
certainly  should  not  suriirise  any  thoughtful  observer  because,  among  other  rea- 
sons, funds 'ill  aihoiihts  adequate  to  generate  powerful  forces  for  eliange  have 
simply  not  been  forthcoming.  The  federal  budget  for  research  education  now,  for 
example,  is  only  three-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  nation’s  entire  budget  for 
education!  Ten  percent'  of  the  defense  budget,  however,  is  devoted  to  research,  live 
percent  pf  tiie  health,  budget,  and  four  to  five. percent  of  the  budget  for  business 
and  inc^iistry.®  > . ‘ . . 

?'Qr,  t.ol'view  the.situation  from  another  angle,  from  1065  to  1968,  the  nine  fed- 
erally'sponsored  educational  B & D centers  received  support  of  approximately 

i Martin  Trow,  “Reflections  on  the  .Transition- from  Mass  to  Universal  ITiglior  Educa- 
tion.” Dnedaltis : Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Winter, 
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S28  million.  Just  as  a measure  of  the  extreme  modesty  of  this  sum  as  the  total 
.support  for  nine  centers  over  a four-year  i>eriod,  at  my  own  university  $8.2  million 
is  being  siwnt  on  a single  item  of  scientific  equipment,  a cyclytren ; a highly 
sophisticated  item,  admittedly,  but  the  point  is  \’aI1d  nevertheless;  $28  million 
represents  only  a token  commitment  to  tte  success  and  efficacy  of  these  centers. 

Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  .sweeping  reforms  have  i*esulted  from 
research  and  development  activities  to  date,  although  considerable  publicity  has 
fosteretl  the  expectation  that  they  would.  This  problem  can  bt  ameliorated  if 
funds  are  available  in  sufficient  amounts  to  multiply  significantly  the  amount  of 
(Mnitemporaneous  miiver.sity  research  activity  underway.  However,  a most  im- 
jjortant  i>olnt  i.s  Unit  nionoy — even  in  overwhelming  amounts — will  not.  purchase 
si^iiiidcant  educatioiml  research  and  development.  Later  in  the  paper  I will 
ilisciis.s  those  components  which  in  my  opinion  inn.st  he  combined  with  financial 
ro.sonrces  to  produce  meaningful  educational  research.  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  fact  flint  educational  re.search  is  being  carried  out  successfully 
and  well  by  agencies  other  than  universitie.s,  the  university,  liccause  it  is  a vast, 
multi-face  ted  institution  with  a nen^e  center  in  contact  with  almo.st  every  a.siKiot 
of  society,  should  remain  at  the  heart  of  educational  research  and  development 
La  ter  I shall  sikmiU  of  the  importance  of  interdisciplinary  effort  I shall  also  .speak 
of  the  importance  of  powerful  models  and  theorie.s  to  unite  the  efforts  of  these 
workers.  Again,  it  is  in  the  university  where  one  finds  the  riche.st  iutellcctual 
resources  for  formulating  these  models  and  theories. 

In  the  university  exists  a pool  of  scholarship  and  expertise  such  as  cannot  he 
equalled  or  easily  dupHcsited  at  any  other  institution.  Universities,  as  perhaps  no 
other  institutions,  have  a large  vested  interest  in  the  improvemen  of  America’s 
educaional  .system,  for  the  university’s  own  clientele  are  the  product  of  that 
.system.  “A  fir.st-rnto  university,”  remarks  Peter  Caws,  “can  only  be  the  anex  of  a 
first-rate  education  system,”  and  he  goes  on  to  estimate  that  the  rest  of  the 
system  taken  collectively  is  about  fourth-rate.^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  obviously,  one  part  of  the  system  cannot  flourish 
without  a general  reform  throughout  universit  >—and  I am  siwaking  here  of 

the  total  institution,  not  merely  that  part  of  it  devoted  to  the  education  of 
teachers— hits  every  reason  to  put  full  heart  and  energy  into  bringing  about  the 
best  possible  educational  system  on  all  levels  and  for  all  individuals  throughout 
life. 

I offer  these  points  less  as  conclu.sive  argiimeiits  than  as  facts  of  life,  posited 
ns  preliminary  to  the  rest  of  my  discussion,  which  is  not  a defense  of  the  uni- 
versity as  locus  for  educational  research  and  development  but  an  exploration 
into  ways  in  which  this  function  can  he  dispatched  most  effectively.  My  remarks 
will  now  be  concerned,  first,  with  Itfisic  Te.search  and  then  with  the  nature  of 
mission-oriented  research  in  the  university,  fallowed  by  a consideration  of  re- 
search and  development  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  Importance  of  BaMc  Research 

Basic  research  in  education,  which  has  been  notably  deficient  up  to  the  pre.sent, 
must  bo  expanded  into  a major  professional  concern  if  schools  of  education  are 
to  develop  beyond  the  level  of  trade  .schools.  I have  already  noted  the  low  level 
of  funding,  a weakness  compounded  by  a pattern  Swanson  has  pointed  out. 
He  notes,  “in  the  field  of  education,  research  has  only  a fragment  of  a small 
proportion  [of  the  responsibility  of]  those  in  academic  teaching  careers.  . . . 
The  consequences  arc  huge  gaps  in  fundamental  knowledge  about  education  and 
educational  practice.  This  is  a reflection  of  the  recency  of  research  in  education 
and  its  low  priority  either  as  a national  goal  or  as  an  obligation  of  the  academic 
community.’*  ® 

The  fact  that  schools  of  education  are  limited  in  what  they  can  accomplish  In 
ha.sic  research,  due  partly  to  limited  funds  and  partly  to  necessary  emphasis  on 
practical  research,  underscores  the  importance  of  their  establishing  ties  (within 
their  institution)  with  other  disciplines  which  have  achieved  a considerable 
fundamental  research  base,  particularly  the  hiolorfcal  and  behavioral  sciences. 
Close  interdisciplinary  academic  contact  is  one  of  the  education  schooTs  most 
valuable  assets  as  part  of  the  larger  university  complex. 

Since  its  beginnings,  the  university's  main  business  has  been  the  cultivation 
of  ideas.  Mission -oriented  research  is  viable  only  if  Its  point  of  departure  is 
securely  based  on  fundamental  research.  To  define  tlie  mission  one  must  know 
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the  problems,  and  to  know  the  problems  one  must  conduct  or  be  in  touch  with 
basic  knowledge. 


Missioti’Or tented  Research 

Francis  Chase  has  identified  five  characteristics  essential  to  mission-oriented 
research:  (1)  key  individuals  within  the  research  organization  who  are  fully 
aware  of  and  sympathetic  to  the  principal  goals  of  the  organization  (or  insti- 
tution) while  working  within  a broad  definition  or  the  mission  itself;  (2)  ready 
mobility  between  the  fundamental  research  and  its  application  as  well  as  across 
disciplinary  lines;  (3)  receptiveness  to  new  ideas  and  readiness  to  act  quickly 
on  those  judged  sound  and  promising;  (4)  reasonable  freedom  for  individual  de- 
ployment and  redeployment  of  resources;  and  (5)  full  communication  of  in- 
volved personnel  throughout  all  stages  of  the  R & D process,  from  original 
research  through  its  ultimate  applications.® 

These  characteristics  suggest  a picture  quite  different  from  the  old  stereo-tyi)e 
of  the  lone  researcher  encapsulated  in  his  laboratorj*  and  communicating  with 
the  pure  essence  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  Chase  goes  on  to  say  that  “the  essential 
character  of  research  and  development  is  in  the  reciprocal  interactions  of  its 
component  processes  and  in  the  interactions  of  the  total  R & I)  system  with  the 
particular  systems  it  is  designed  to  effect”  A powerful  system  of  R & O develoiv 
inent  for  education  requires  many  institutions  and  agencies.  The  importance  of 
tho  nnlver.slty  role  is  stressed  by  Chase  when  he  states  that  universities  can 
codify  knowledge.  Identify  knowledge  gaps,  draw  theoretical  inferences,  con- 
struct models,  and  design  and  test  experimental  procedures.’ 

Fitting  the  problem  into  a larger  theoretical  construct  which  become  the  affair 
of  a large  and  varied  group  of  researchers,  that  abstracting  from  it  a major 
problem  Held  is  one  main  concern  of  educational  research.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  the  problem  of  translating  research  into  development  and  application — 
of  making  it  concrete  through  practical  application — is  equally  urgent.  Launor 
Carter  has  very  usefully  summarized  a critique  made  by  a team  studying  the 

development  of  a system  which  might  also  be  used  as  guidelines  in 

evaluating  the  transition  process  in  Educational  R & D. 

“1.  The  transition  from  research  to  development  to  use  is  not  a straight 
forward,  orderly  process.  . . . 

“2.  There  is  usually  a large  time  lag  between  initial  discovery  and  practical 
application.  . . . 

“3.  Communication  in  research  and  development  tends  to  be  informal  and 
largely  on  a person-to-i)erson  basis.  . . . 

”4.  Ideas  are  pushed  through  to  application  at  the  location  at  which  ideas 
originate.  ...  ' 

“5.  Strong  leadership  is  essential,  but  an  adaptive  rather  than  authoritarian 
organizational  environment  is  equally  Important.  . . w”® 

These  observations  imply  that  such  devices  as  organization  chiiics,  schedules, 
information  circulars,  and  reports  are  likely  to  be  much  less  impressive  in  prac- 
tice than  they  are  on  paper.  Strength  of  leadership  in  the  sense  of  personal 
dynamism  and  the  ability  to  communicate  enthusiasm  and  commitment  as  well  as 
information  are  Important.  Related  to  this  type  of  leadership  is  the  adaptive  en- 
vironment, by  which  the  study  team  meant  that  “authority  was  not  based  on  posi- 
tion in  tho  hierarchy  but  on  the  expertise  with  rego  rd  to  the  task  at  hand.  Critical 
decisions  were  not  confined  to  the  top  but  were  ^Iffused  throughout  the  organiza- 
tion according  to  the  ability  of  each  person  to  contribute  his  loiowledge  or  talent 
to  the  job  toward  which  the  organization  was  i&dlcated.”® 

Mission-oriented  research,  in  summary,  r.d^uires  an  overall  plan  and  commit- 
ment, team  approaches  to  problem  solving,  attention  not  only  to  actual  prob- 
lems themselves  but  also  to  models  and  theories  on  the  one  hand  and  practical 
field  testing  on  the  other,  dynamic  leadership,  decentralized  authority,  and  a 
communication  flow’’  which  is  not  confined  to  channels.  I shall  now  speak  more 
.specifically  on  mission-oriented  researc'h  in  the  field  of  education. 


Mission-Oriented  Research  in  Education 


Mission-oriented  educational  research  will,  inevitably,  directly  Involve  univer- 
sity people  with  groups  outside  tho  university  setting — the  public  school .s,  re- 
gional laboratories,  and  model  cities  programs,  to  name  a few  of  tlie  meeting 


I®  Francos  S.  Chasoi  “Education  R & r»:  Promise  or  Mirage?”  Journal  of  Research  and 
Development  in  Education,  1008,  VoL  1,  h'o.  4,  pp.  3-14. 

’ Frances  S.  Chase,  Ibid. 

® Launor  P.  Carter,J‘Prom  Research  to  Development  to  Use,”  Organization  for  Research 
and  Development  in  Education : Proceedings  of  a Conference  Sponsored  by  the  American 
Educational  Research  Association  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  1000*  pp.  43-44. 

® Launor  Carter,  Ibid. 
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jLcnvunils  will  oil  provide  n rich  culture  for  the  devch>iuiu‘Ut  inis\mruu-stun(liiiK* 
luislnist,  uiid  misdircetLMl  efforts.  It  is  not  surprising  thm  nouuniver.sit.v  iJor.son- 
ncl  would  feel  defensive  at  the  presence  in  their  '•lerritnry”  of  ••exiun-ls”  from 
aiiollier  level  of  educnlioii  whose  k%dtinmey  in  l(‘rnis  of  socially  m-knowledired 
credentials  is  ffrenter  than  their  own.  One!  very  fortunate  developimml;  in  eduea- 
ti(m  today  lia.s  been  the  profe.ssional  .separation  of  public  school  and  Idjrher 
ediieation  p(»r.soimel,  the  latter  fre(piently  convinced  that  they  are  the  true  pro- 
fessionals while  the  former  hclievo  that  they  mn.st  labor  in  the  ffelds  while  other.s 
reap  the  rewards*  of  recoj^nition,  hiprher  salarie.s  and  easier  jobs,  a (•()nviction 
wbieli  is  too  often  reinforeed  by  poor  connnnnicatinns. 

In  spite  c)f  certain  friction  l)ctwcen  the  public;  seliools  and  university  ednea- 
lors,  there  are  developments  in  education  today  which  rcciuirc  the  cooperation 
of  all  educators  for  vifforons  study.  For  example.  .si;;nilicant  jiolicy  decision.^  are 
bein^?  made  regardiiiR  the  j;overnancc  and  linancin^  of  schools,  clmraeieristicaliy 
without  adequate  reference  to  theoretical  models  or  exiicriinentation.  A further 
example  is  the  fact  tlmt  the  lip  service  paid  to  the  value  of  educational  hard- 
ware vastly  outweighs  development  and  exi)erimentntion  with  .such.  Finally, 
many  tochnlqne.s,  .such  as  Imman  relations  training,  who.se  potential  .surely 
intorost.s  anyone  who  Im.s  l)een  concerned  with  teacher  attitude,  are  being  pra(;- 
ticed  witliont  adequate,  controlled  experimentation. 

Turning  from  wlmt  ought  to  be  done  to  what  i.s  now  taking  place?,  we  can  view 
the  nine  federally  sponsored  miiversity  based  center.s  as  a major  exuinjile  of 
mis.slon-research  in  education  and  as  a tentiitivc  but  positive  thrust. 

A very  recent  trend  is  oecnrring  on  many  more  campuses  besides  those  which 
host  the  national  centers,  where  individual  researchers  and  l•e^fe;^reh  hmms  are 
also  working  on  projects  whose  spin-olT  will  eventually  increase  the  eoniposite 
research  effort  and  information  base  in  ediieation.  Aero.ss  the  nation,  witiiin  the 
Held  and  in  conjunction  with  other  disciplines,  education  faculties  are  iimking 
coimectioiis  with  outside  agencies,  including  school  districts,  social  agencies  and 
independent  laboratories,  effecting  tTOss-institntionnl  collaboration  in  aildition 
to  interdisciplinary  efforts  witliin  the  institution. 

A Jinn  I iM>int  concern.^  tlie  Imiiortance  of  planning  for  sncce.ss  in  educational 
research  and  development,  which  extend.s  Into  the  ])1  aiming  for  overall  in.stitn- 
tionnl  development  that  .should  be  a major  factor  in  the  cleterinimition  of  re- 
search goals.  It  i.s  to  the  institution’s  advantage  to  think  of  the  research  enter- 
prise as  somotliiiig  more  than  just  aiiotlici*  of  the  many  units  within  the  uni- 
versity. The  major  point  to  be  made  in  this  regard  i.s  that  research  funds  in 
substantial  amounts,  pnrtlciiUirly  when  allocuted  to  projects  involving  several 
ineiiihers  or  iiiter-disciiiliiiary  effort,  can  he  used  to  sliaiie  departmental  and  in- 
stitutional development.  With  informed  awareiie.ss  of  imssihilitios  and  intelligoiil 
planning  for  re.snlts,  the  growth  and  development  of  a program  could  he  tele- 
scoped, accoiiipli.sliiiig  in  a few  j^ears  wlmt might  require  decades  at  established 
rates  of  iiistitutioinil  growth. 

None  of  tliis  is  possible,  liowever,  neitlier  the  planning  nor  resnliiiig  institu- 
tional growth,  unless  adequate  funds  and  reasonable  freedom  to  deploy  tlieiii 
are  made  available  to  researchers  in  education.  . 

Ill  a number  of  ways,  the  federal  government  has  acted  to  stlmuhite  and  sup- 
port research  on  the  campus  without  strictly  categorizing  the  fniids  made  avail- 
able. Historically,  these  non-categoi*ical  funds  have  been  given  to  disci] iliiie.s 
other  than  education,  allowing  them  to  develop  a richer  pool  of  re.^onree.<  for 
futuro  amingenieiits.  Until  quite  recently,  on  the  other  hand,  funds  for  ednea- 
tionnl  research  have  generally  been  marked  when  allocated,  providing  little  flex- 
ibility for  institutional  development  following  iiatnrnl  growth  x^atteriis. 

Ill  conclusion,  two  points  I wish  to  make  are  that  we  need  to  be  neither  sur- 
prised nor  discoiirnged  by  tlie  shortcomings  of  edncatioiinl  rescnrcli.  Wo  need 
not  1)0  surprised  at  tliciii  because  we  have  viewed  the  funding  prohlciiis  both  in 
torm.s  of  magnitude  and  flexibility,  the  slow-to-eniei*ge  trad  I lion  of  sell  ohir. ship, 
the  lack  of  linkage  between  universities  and  otlicr  instUiitloiis,  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate phiiiiiiiig.  On  the  other  hand  we  need  not  he  discouraged  because  some  of 
the  more  established  disciplines  with  now  flrinly  rooted  traditions  of  research 
and  scholarship  went  tlirougli  similar  experiences  before  realizing  tlielr  present 
day  status.  Much  more  signillcnntly,  there  is  evidence  in  very  recent  times  of 
movement  in  the  direction  of  solutions  of  these  problems  of  educational  rosenreli 
and  development  in  the  university. 

I believe,  with  Chase,  tliat  properly  conceived,  supported,  and  diivetcd  rc- 
seiireh  and  development  can  contribute  both  to  contlimon.s  and  cmiiiilative  im- 
provement and  to  inslitutioiinl  reconstruction  in  education.  I further  believe 
tlint  tile  university  wlU  plny  a key  role  in  tills  endeavor. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  23,  1971 

HoUSK  i)V  ItKrKKSKNTATIVKS, 

SKr.KCT  SuuCOM;Mm'KK  UX  EurcATiox 
or  TIIK  COMMIUTTEK  OX  EDUCATION  AXD  LaBOR, 

Washington,  D.G. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Etluciitioii  met,  pur.sunnt  to  cull,  at 
10  a.m.,  in  room  2175,  Rayburn  House  OlHce  Building,  Hon.  John 
Bradeinas  (chairman  of  the  select  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Bradeinas,  bleeds,  Ma//oli,  Quie,  Reid, 
Bell,  and  Hausen, 

Stair  members  ])resent:  Jack  Duncan  subcommittee  counsel,  David 
Lloyd-Jones,  staff,  Martin  LaVor,  minority  legislative  associate, 
Gladys  Walker,  clerk,  and  Christina  Orth,  assistant  clerk. 

Mr.  Bradi3:mas.  The  subcommittee  vill  come  to  order. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  will  continue  hearings  on 
legislation  to  establish  a National  Institute  of  Education. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  to  welcome  as  our  witness  this  morning 
Dr.  Roger  E.  Levien,  tlie  director  of  the  planning  study  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education.  Dr.  Levien  is  with  the  Rand  Cor]),  and 
ho  has  been  laboring  veiy  diligentl}"  for  some  time  now  under  com- 
mission of  the  Office  of  Educatioii  to  devise  a proposal  for  the  di- 
mensions and  structure  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

As  one  who  has  read  his  study,  I must  congratulate  you.  Dr.  Levien, 
on  what  has  clearly  been  a very  diligent  and  thoroughly  perceptive 
effort  on  your  part,  to  talk  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons  in 
seeking  to  shape  a piuposal  that  will  enlighten  both  the  administra- 
tion and  ns  on  this  subcoinniittee  and  thus  Congress  generally  as  we 
consider  this  significant  proposal. 

We  look  forward  to  heaving  from  yon  and  we  congratulate  you  on 
your  very  important  contribution  to  our  undei*stauding  of  this 
proposal.  ’ 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROGER  E.  LEVIEN,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 

INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION  PLANNING  STUDY,  THE  RAND  CORP. 

Dr-.  Levien.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  subconnnittce,  nly 
name  is  Roger  E.  Levien.  I am,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  planniii^  study  conducted  by  the 
Rand  Corp.  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Omce  of  Education. 

The  views  and  conclusions  I wall  express  are  mine  and  those  of  my 
study  group  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  representing  the  official 
ophuoii  or  policy  of  Rand  or  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 
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I am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  distinguished 
subcommittee  on  a matter  of  such  potentially  great  importance  for 
American  education  as  creation  of  a National  Institute  of  Education. 

The  preliminary  jdanning  study,  which  I have  been  leading,  be^an 
last  April  at  the  request  of  the  then  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Education  James  Allen.  He  wanted  to  have  flesh  put  on  the 
l)ones  of  the  ideas  expnissed  in  the  President’s  message  on  education 
reform  and  the  accompanying  legislation, 

He  sought  to  have  a number  of  technical  questions  that  remained 
open  explored  far  enough  to  develop  a more  comprehensive,  coherent 
picture  of  what  the  Institute  might  become,^ 

My  testimony  will  draw  upon  the  preliminary  plan  that  resulted 
from  that  request.  But  I want  to  emphasize  that  this  plan  should  be 
understood  to  be  but  the  second  stage  (after  the  President’s  message 
and  the  accompanying  legislation)  in  the  continuing  evolution  of  tlie 
Institute. 

These  hearings  might  be  considered  the  third  stage  and,  if  the 
Institute  is  authorized,  there  should  be  additional  stages  of  modifica- 
tion and  adaptation  as  long  as  the  Institute  retains  the  capacity  to  re- 
new itself  as  cii’cumstances  change. 

I hope  that  this  prelimmary  plan,  therefore,  will  be  a useful  con- 
tribution to  the  very  impoitant  deliberations  of  this  subcommittee  on 
what  jwir  chairman  has  termed  “a  social  invention  of  the  higher 
importance  . . . one  of  the  most  significant  initiatives  in  American 
education  in  lecent  years.” 

The  planning  study  began  by  identifying  tlie  questions  that  needed 
to  be  addressed.  These  fell  into  five  categories : 

One,  objectives.  Wliat  should  the  principal  objectives  of  the  NIE 
be?  Two,  program.  What  program  activities  should  the  NIE  under- 
take? How  should  the  choice  of  program  activities  be  made?  Three, 
ox’ganization.  Wliat  should  the  internal  structure  and  management 
procedures  of  tlie  Institute  be  ? Four,  relations  to  other  parts  of  the 
education  system.  How  should  the  NIE  relate  to  other  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  jirivate  agencies  concerned  with  education?  And  five,  initial 
activities.  What  early  activities  will  give  the  NIE  the  best  chance  of 
success? 

Several  sources  are  employed  to  help  answer  these  (juestions.  The 
first,  and  most  important,  was  wide  consulation  with  individuals  in 
education  and  lesearch.  During  the  initial  stages  this  took  the  form 
of  individual  and  group  discussions  with  over  200  persons. 

Last  fall  an  advance  draft  of  the  preliminary  plan  was  made  widely 
available  for  comment.  Over  150  written  replies  were  received  and  were 
used  to  guide  the  revision  of  the  draft. 

The  second  source  of  information  was  examination  of  comparable 
research  organiza*^^ions,  such  as  NIH  and  NSF,  for  lessons  from  their 
experience  that  might  be  applied  hi  planning  for  NIE. 

And  the  third  source  was  the  extensive  literature  concerned  with 
educational  R & D.,  science  policy,  the  management  of  R & D.  enter- 
prises, and  Federal  science  administration. 

The  prelimmary  plan  provides  answers  derived  from  these  sources 
for  each  of  the  five  categories  of  question. 

Why  aNational  Institute  of  Education?  One  question  that  the  plan- 
ning study  did  not  set  out  to  answer  directly  was,  why  create  a Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education? 
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Our  cluirtcr  was  to  explore  wliat  the  XIE  might  boeonio  if  the  Con- 
gress were  to  aiitliori/.e  its  creation.  Xcvertheless,  during  that  explora- 
tion we  liavc  become  familiar  with  the  reasoning  that  has  led  to  the 
call  for  creation  of  an  XIE.  It  may  be  useful  to  review  it  here  for  the/ 
siibcoinmittce. 

The  reasoning  begins  with  the  recognitioii  that  American  educa- 
tion faces  severe  problems,  des])ite  its  significant  achievements  in 
broadening  access  to  education.  All  of  us  arc  aware  of  the  symptoms 
of  a widesi)rcad  malaise;  children  born  into  economic  or  social  dis- 
advantage snfrer  educational  disadvantage  as  well,  and  are  doomed 
to  perpetuate  the  conditions  that  will  capture  their  children  in  turn, 
despite  the  billions  of  dollars  that  have  been  put  into  special  educa- 
tional ])rograins. 

Even  children  born  into  more  comfortable  circumstances  often  find 
education  joyless  and  inappropriate,  despite  hcav}^  iiivestincnts  in 
.school  facilities  and  equipment. 

Financial  crises  occur  with  growing  frequency  at  every  level  of 
education,  despite  the  rapid  growth  in  support  for  education  over  the 
last  few  decades. 

Learning  in  all  settings  is  disrupted  by  acts  of  violence,  despite  a 
variety  of  efforts  to  meet  the  demands  of  students,  faculty,  and  the 
public  for  changes  in  educational  governance. 

The  problems  arc  severe  indeed.  But  the  aspirations  arc  high  as  well ; 
Americans  continue  to  expect  much  from  their  educational  system.  To 
alleviate  its  problems  and  achieve  its  aspirations,  American  education, 
at  all  levels  and  in  all  forms,  must  undertake  a continuous  program  of 
improvement  and  reform. 

The  reasoning  continues.  But  not  enough  is  known  and  what  is 
known  is  not  available  cnougli  to  bi’ing  about  improvement  and  re- 
form at  a rate  adequate  to  meet  education's  needs. 

The  necessary  knowledge  may  be  acquired  in  two  wa}^s,  through  the 
random  and  casual  process  by  wliich  most  institutions  and  individuals 
learn  from  experience,  trial  and  error,  or  as  a product  of  the  inter- 
related and  disciplined  procedures  by  which  scholars,  scientists,  and 
technologists  gain  information  and  use  it,  research  and  development. 

While  random  and  casual  processes  of  learning  about  education  will 
continue,  they  arc  insufficient.  Educational  K.  & D.  is  necessary  to 
gain  tlic  knowledge  needed  for  educational  improvement  and  reform. 

What  can  educational  R.  & D.  provide?  Xcither  miracles  nor  in- 
stant solutions.  Its  foundations  arc  still  weak,  as  wci’c  those  of  agri- 
culture and  health  in  the  last  centmy,  and  the  phenomena  with  which 
it  must  deal  arc  extraordinarily  complex  and  subtle.  Their  compre- 
hension will  demand  years,  sometimes  decades. 

Xcvertheless,  R.  & I),  in  education,  like  that  in  industiy,  health, 
and  agriculturo,  can  serve  practice  well  even  when  not  providing 
brcalcthroughs  in  knowledge  or  tcchnic^uc.  For  educational  R.  & I), 
should  cg^mprise  a broad  range  of  activities  from  fundamental  re- 
search through  product  and  process  development  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  new  practice. 

While  research  attempts  to  unravel  the  biology,  psychology,  and 
chemistry  of  Icaniing,  development  can  proceed  to  combine  science 
with  art  and  judicious  experimentation  to  produce  new  child  care  pro- 
gi’ams  or  widely  different  forms  of  education  or  more  effective  school 
management  procedures.  And  imploincutatioii  can  see  that  new  kiiowl- 
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edge,  procedures,  teclinologies  and  forms  of  educntioii  enter  practice. 

liesearch,  developmeiit,  and  implementation,  thongli  all  essential 
j)arts  of  tlie  pi’ocess  of  iinproving  and  refoi’ining  cdiicatioii,  need 
occm’  iji  no  fixed  oi*der.  A researcli  finding  may  indeed  lead  to  a prom- 
isiiig  educational  development,  which  in  turn  lequires  ’luplemeiita- 
tio]i  to  elder  practice. 

Rut  development  may  also  reveal  questions  that  become  the  chal- 
lenge to  I’csearch.  And  implementation  may  uncover  clifiiculties  or 
o])portnnities  that  suggest  fmther  development. 

In  a vital  and  effective  R.  & D.  .system  all  these  kinds  of  activity 
will  be  undei’wny  at  the  same  time  in  a conqdex  balance  and  inter- 
ndationship.  Wlien  that  balance  is  absent,  re.search  results  fall  on 
barren  ground  and  research  tnrns  inward  and  becomes  precions  or 
irrelevant;  development  jwodnets  imike  little  lieadway  into  practice 
and  often  relate  poorly  to  the  needs  of  the  user,  and  implementation 
sei’ves  simply  to  distribute  poorly  conceived  new  ideas  and  to  amplify 
fnddism.  Educational  R.  & D.  today  shows  all  the  symptoms  of  this 
lack  of  balance. 

It  suffers  from  other  deficiencies  as  well.  Althongli  research  on 
education  began  in  thb  1890’s,  it  Avas  not  until  the  mid-1950’s  that 
significant  national  investment  became  available,  and  only  after  190ff 
that  the  OE  provided  funds  passed  the  $10  million  mark. 

Even  now  educational  R.  & D.  receives  only  slightly  over  $200  inil- 
lion  each  year,  which  is  tiny  compared  to  the  size  of  the  educational 
enterpi’ise^  $70  billion  yearly  contribution  to  GNP,  3 million  per- 
sonnel, 60  million  students.  R.  & D.  investment  is  about  0.3  percent 
of  total  educational  expenditures. 

As  .several  previous  witnesses  have  testified,  this  is  a trivial  invest- 
ment in  developing  the  knowledge  foi*  innovation  nnd  reform,  espe- 
cially when  compared  to  the  investment  in  such  activities  made  by 
other  national  enterprise.s.  , 

Health  invests  about  $2.5  billion  in  R.  & H.  each  year;  4.6  pei*(*ent  of 
total  health  care  expenditures  and  12  times  as  much  as  education 


Agriculture  invests  about  1 ])ercent  of  agricultnre\s  eonti’ibntion  to 
ftXP  in  R.  & D.,  about  $1  billion  for  new  knowledge  and  practices 
and  five  times  as  much  as  education  invests. 

• Aforeovor,  if  education  wore  ranked  among  the  inajor  industries  ac- 
cording to  R.  & T>.  expenditures  it  would  stand  in  13th  ])h\ce,  pist 
below  the  stone,  clay,  nnd  glass  products  indu.stry,  and  far  below  the 
$5.6  billion  aircraft  industry  R.  & D.  program,  or  the  $4.2  billion  pro- 
gram of  the  electrical  equipment  industry. 

Of  coui*se,  the  comparison  with  health,  agriculture,  and  industry  is 
not  sufficient  to  demon.sti*ate  the  need  foi*  more  funds  foi*  edncationnl 
R.  & D,  Educational  R.  & R.  is  not  as  foidunate  as  those  areiis  in  the 
solidity  of  its  scientific  base,  tbe  denmnd  for  and  ncceiitaneo  of  inno- 
vation by  its  clientele,  or  the  ability  to  inwisnre.and  di.splay  im-* 
provement.  , . 

Nevertheless,  those  comparisons  are  nsofnl  because  they  show  the 
cost  and  scale  of  reasonably  successful  R.  & D.  systems  in  other  major 
enter] irises  of  no  greater  complexity  or  (ffiallenge  than  education. . 

As  Secretary  Richardson  noted  iii  his  testimony,  since  19*50  over  $14 
billion  Imve  been  invested  in  health  R.  & D.  by  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
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inent  alone,  over  $7  billioji  have  boon  iiivosted  in  agricultural  R.  & I)., 
but  loss  than  $1  billion  have  been  invested  in  educational  R.  & D. 

ThUiS.  the  present  inability  of  the  educational  R.  & D.  sj^steni  to 
satisfy  the  iieeds  of  education  for  knowledge  to  guide  improvement 
and  reform  becomes  undei’standable.  It  is  yeiy  likely  too  small.  But 
smallness  has  been  exacerbated  by  other  deficiencies. 

The  reputation  of  educational  R.  & I),  has  been  relati^^ely  low.  It 
has  not  occupied  the  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  scientific  activities  that 
its  importance  and  challenge  warrant,  nor  has  it  attracted  as  many 
people  of  as  high  competence  as  it  needs. 

The  scientific  base  has  been  nari'ow,  psychology  has  provided  most 
of  the  basic  concepts  and  techniques. 

Its  focus  has  been  diffuse.  Most  of  its  efforts  have  been  dissipated 
in  small  projects  asking  small  questions  with  small  effect. 

The  linkage  between  educational  R.  & D.  and  the  classroom  has 
been  weak.  Not  enough  output  has  found  its  way  into  practice,  nor  have 
enough  classroom  problems  been  solved  through  R.  & D. 

Finally,  the  support  for  educational  R.  & D.  has  been  unstable.  Rapid 
changes  in  staff’  and  priorities  in  Federal  agencies  have  caused  fre- 
quent fluctuations  of  emphasis. 

So  the  reasoning  continues,  the  educational  R.  & D.  system  must 
he  strengthened.  It  needs  greater  support,  higher  stature,  more  high 
quality  personnel  from  a wide  range  of  disciplines,  effort  channeled 
into  critically  sized  activities  addressing  issues  of  high  scientific  or 
practical  consequence,  closer  linkage  with  the  educational  system,  and 
the  stable  support  and  leadership  essential  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  multiyear  progi;ams  addressing  major  questions. 

However,  the  action  to  overcome  these  difficulties  cannot  be  taken 
by  the  educational  R.  & D,  community  alone.  Almost  DO  percent  of  edu- 
cational R.  & D.  funds  are  provided  by  the  Federal  Oovevmneiit. 

How  much  Federal  money  is  speiit,  how  well,  where,  and  for  what, 
.strongly  affects  the  direction  and  quality  of  educational  R.  & D.  Thus, 
it  is  armied,  strengthening  educational  R.  & D.  must  begin  with  the 
strengthening  of  Federal  support  and  leadership. 

Two  things  are  essential,  wise  management  and  sufficient  funds.  But, 
as  a practical  matter,  neither  wise  managers  nor  sufficient  resources  can 
be  attracted  and  employed  to  best  effect  in  the  absence  of  the  proper 
institutional  framework. 

Thus,  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  Federal  agency  support- 
ing educational  R.  & D.  are  of  central  importance. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  step  inThe  chain  of  reasoning.  Consider- 
ing the  need,  and  reviewing  the  diagnosis  of  the  problems,  the  con- 
1‘iction  developed  that  to  strengthen  educational  R.  & D.  would  re- 
quire the  .support  and  leadership  of  a Federal  agency  with  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics,  ' 

One,  stature  within  the  Grovernment  comparable  to  that  of  such 
R.  & D.  agencies  as  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  Nationtd  Science 
Foundation,  and  National  Bui*eau  of  Standards.  Such  a position  seems 
essential  if  the  agency  is  to  achieve  leadership  among  the  several 
Federal  agencl^  that  support  educational  R,  .&  D.  and  if  it  is  to  have 
a strong  voice  in  simport  of  educational  R.  & D.  within  the  executive 
branch  and  before  Congress, 
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Tliis  heiffhteiiecl  administrative  position  and  visibility  M’ould  also 
be  ex])cctecl  to  liave  the  elVecb  of  raising  the  stature  of  educational 
R.  & D.  among  the  public,  educators,  and  the  E.  & D,  community. 

IVo,  active  advisoiy  councils,  broadly  rc])resentative  of  the  educa- 
tion and  E.  & D.  coinnninities  and  the  jniblie,  to  help  the  agency  de- 
velop its  policies  and  ])Vogrmns.  These  councils  would  he  expected  to 
help  to  assure  that  the  Federal  Governinenfs  sn]iporl  of  educational 
E.  & T>,  activities  reflects  the  needs  and  has  the  snpimi't  of  the  educa- 
tional connnunity.  They  'Nvonld  also  advise  on  the  choice  of  areas  of 
program  focus  and  help  maintain  stable  support  for  innltiyear  jiro- 
grains. 

Three,  an  intcnial  E.  & D.  activity  concerned  with  illnininating  the 
major  issues  facing  American  education  and  identifying  promising  di- 
rections for  educational  E.  & T).  The  deliberations  of  this  internal 
group  would  help  the  agency  to  define  ap])ropriute  areas  in  which  to 
focus  resources. 

The  group  would  also  be  ex])ected  to  establish  the  climate  of  intel- 
lectual challenge  and  concern  for  education  that  would  belji  to  draw 
first-class  staff  to  the  agency. 

Four,  a flexible  ])ersomiel  system,  modeled  on  those  in  other  Fed- 
eral E.  & D.  agencies,  such  as  NSF  and  NIH.  Tlie  personnel  system, 
it  is  maintained,  should  enable  the  NIE  to  hire  competent  staff'  from 
inaii}^  disciplines  and  backgrounds  in  competition  with  universities, 
indnsti-y,  and  other  E.  & D.  agencies  and  to  provide  short-term  posi- 
tions as  fellows  to  those  M'ho  plan  to  spend  most  of  their  careers  in 
other  organizations. 

Five,  authority,  to  carr}^  over  nnexjiended  funds  from  one  j^ear  to 
the  next.  The  funding  authority  would  jiermit  it  to  provide  stable 
funding  for  multiyear  R.  & D.  programs. 

The  principal  Federal  agency  for  Federal  support  and  leadership  in 
educational  R.  & D.  ECERD’,  as  currently  constituted,  has  none  of 
these  five  characteristics. 

Thus,  the  conviction  has  develo])cd  in  recent  years  that  the  best  way 
to  strengthen  Federal  support  and  leadership  for  educational  E.  &D.  is 
to  su])p]ant  NCERD  with  an  agency  having  these  characteristics,  the 
jiroposed  National  Institute  of  Education. 

IlHiat  might  the  National  In.stitute  of  Education  he  like?  Nom%  hav- 
ing reviewed  the  reasoning,  as  T understand  it,  that  has  led  to  the 
call  for  a National  Institute  of  Education,  I would  like  to  present 
one  picture  of  what  the  NIE  might  become  if  it  is  authorized  by  the 
Congi’ess. 

In  the  interests  of  brevity,  I would  like  to  emphasize  the  answers  to 
tlu*ce  major  categories  of  questions  asked  during  the  planning  study, 
objectives,  program,  and  organization.  I would  be  happy  to  discuss 
the  other  categories  in  response  to  your  questions. 

I will  also  phrase  my  description  of  the  NIE  in  more  definite  terms 
than  the  current  stage  in  devolopincnt  -of  tlie  NIE  may  warrant,  since 
obviously  what  the  NIE  will  become  M’ill  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress, deliberations  M’ithin  the  administration,  and  the  advice  and  de- 
cisions of  the  NIE’s  staff,  advisory  groups,  and  clientele. 

So  I hope  yon  will  nndei*stand  iny  description  to  refer  to  the.  model 
of  the  NIE  that  was  developed  cluring  the  preliminary  planning 
study.  With  that  underetanding,  let  me  summarize  what  such  an  NIE 
would  bo  like. 
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Wlmt  Avould  the  NIE'S  objectives  be?  The  primiiry  objecti\’e  ql*  the 
NIE  would  be  to  iinj^rove  and  reform  education  through  research 
and  development.  Iinj^rovement  and  reform  of  three  speciHc  kinds 
Avoiild  be  sought,  increased  equality  of  educational  opportunity,  higher 
quality  of  ecUication,  and  more  ell'ective  use  of  educational  rosouvees. 

Education  in  all  settings,  both  within  schools  and  outside  of  them, 
and  all  of  Americans,  before,  during,  and  after  the  traditional  school 
ages,  would  be  Avithin  the  NIE'S  scope  of  interest.  And  all  kinds  of 
III  & I),  activity,  fj*om  basic  research  to  large  field  tests  and  demon- 
strations, would  be  in  its  repertoire. 

To  attain  this  primary  objective,  the  XIE  would  undertake  ellbrts 
di rected  towa  rd  four  specific  supporting  objectives : 

First,  to  help  solve  or  alleviate  the  problems  and  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  Amej’ican  education ; 

Second,  to  advance  the  practice  of  education  as  an  art,  science,  and 
profession ; 

Tliird,  to  strengthen  the  scientific  and  technological  foundations 
on  wliich  education  rests ; and 

Fourth,  to  build  a vigorous  and  effective  educational  research  and 
de\'clopment  system. 

What  would  the  NIE'S  program  be?  The  design  of  the  msearch 
program  Avould  follow  from  the  NIE’s  objectives.  Associated  with  each 
supporting  objective  would  be  a major  program  area  of  the  Institute. 
Program  area  I,  solution  of  major  educational  problems;  program 
area  II,  advancing  educational  practice;  program  area  III,  sti’ongth- 
ening  education's  foundations;  and  program  area  lY,  strengthening 
tlie  research  and  development  system. 

These  program  areas  would  be  divided,  in  turn,  into  several  pro- 
gram elements.  The  number  and  definition  of  the  program  elements 
in  an  area  might  change  over  time  as  priorities  and  competencies 
change.  The  program  elements  would  comprise,  in  turn,  a cluster  of 
program  activities.  Tliese  would  ordinarily  be  indi\ddual  projects 
or  groups  of  closety  related  projects. 

The  tour  program  areas  would  differ  in  the  priority  and  support 
assigned  to  each,  in  the  criteria  and  methods  for  program  desigii,  and 
in  the  range  of  R.  & D.  activities  involved.  They  would  i*equire  differ- 
ent internal  organizational  structures  for  their  appropriate  manage- 
ment. 

What  would  the  NIE\s  organization  be?  The  XIE  would  be  a 
separate  agency  Avithin  HEW,  parallel  to  the  OE,  repoiting  to  the 
Secretary  of  pfEW  through  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  led  by  a 
Director  at  executive  level  5. 

Its  administration  Avould  be  provided  by  the  Xatioual  Advisory 
Council  on  Educational  Research  and  Dc\clopment,  which  Avoid'd 
assist  in  setting  general  policy,  and  the  Director,  aa-Iio  AVould  be  re- 
S]mnsible  for  continuous  administration  of  the  Institute’s  policies  and 
programs. 

The  internal  stnicture  of  the  Institute  Avould  correspond  to  the 
structure  of  its  programs.  It  Avould  cojnprise  a Directorate  of  Pro- 
grams, headed  by  an  Assistant  Director  for  Programs,  responsible 
for  program  area  I,  development  and  management  of  comprehensive 
national  jn'ograms  that  address  major  educational  prpldems;  a Direc- 
torate of  Research  and  Development,  headed  by  an  Assistant  Director 
for  Research  and  Development,  responsible  for  progi'am  areas  II,  III, 
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and  IV:  .development  and  support  of  coherent,  cumulative  efforts  to 
strengthen  educational  practice,  the  foundations  of  education,  and  the 
educational  E.  & T>.  system;  a Center  for  Educational  Studios,  lieadod 
by  an  Assistant  Director  for  Studies,  responsible  for  intramural  stud- 
icG,  conduct  of  a program  of  studies  of  the  state  of  education,  analyses 
of  educational  problems,  and  design  and  evaluation  of  E.  & D.  pro- 
grams; and  the  usual  staff  functions  for  administration  and  communi- 
cation. 

Hoav  would  the  NIE  function?  The  NIE's  functioning  may  lie  best 
described  in  terms  of  its  four  major  program  areas  and  its  intramural 
program. 

The  first  priority  of  the  NIE  would  be  to  organize,  support,  and 
ca  rry  out  compreliensive  national  programs,  combining  research,  dm-el- 
opment,  experimentation,  evaluation,  and  implementation  activities, 
attacking  major  educational  problems.  It  would  devote  a major  portion 
of  its  resources,  on  the  order  of  oO  percent,  to  this  program  area. 

Illumination  of  the  nature  of  education’s  crucial  problems  would  bo 
a major  function  of  the  NIE;  the  intramural  E.  &>  D.  activity  would 
2:>lay  a central  role  in  this  process,  However,  that  illumination  has  not 
yet  been  i^erformed,  so  an  adequate  definition  of  ])roblems  warranting 
national  E.  & D.  elToits  does  not  exist.  Thus,  the  following  exemplars  of 
j)roblems  to  be  addressed  must  be  viewed  as  preliminary  and  tentative. 

Major  problems  warranting  national  E.  & D.  efforts  arc  the  poor 
education  received  by  the  disadvantaged,  the  inadequate  quality  of 
the  education  received  even  by  tho.se  from  more  comfortable  back- 
grounds, and  the  need  to  use  education’s  limited  resources  more  ef- 
fectively. 

Ceitainty  these  problems  would  have  to  be  narrowed  and  sharpened 
befoiv  comprehensive  E.  & D.  programs  addressing  them  could  be 
developed. 

To  help  .solve  these  major  educational  problems,  the  XTE  would 
want  to  do  two  things.  First,  bring  to  bear  in  a coordinated  \yay  all 
that  is  already  known  or  developed  that  might  help  in  resolving  the 
problem;  and  second,  focus  careful  effort  on  learning  and  developing 
wliat  is  needed  to  provide  better  solutions. 

Central  management  of  each  program  element  would  l)e.  provided 
by  an  JflE  program  task  force,  led  by  a program  manager  and  ad- 
vised by  an  advisory  panel  of  educators,  E.  & D.  personnel,  and  lay- 
men. The  staff  of  the  task  force  would  comprise  not  only  permanent 
problem-oriented  E.  & D.  inanagomeiit  personnel  but  also  personnel 
seconded  from  those  parts  of  the  NIE  concerned  witli  support  of  work 
on  educational  practice  and  foundations. 

The  latter  group  would  bring  to  the  problem  task  forces  an  aware- 
ness of  the  state  of  the  art  in  their  areas  of  concern,  and  would  take 
back  to  those  areas  an  enhanced  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  edu- 
cational s.ystem. 

Program  area  II,  udvancing  educational  practice.  The  NIE  would 
commit  a significant  portion  of  its  resources,  up  to  25  percent,  to  con- 
tinuing, cumulative  programs  intended  to  advance  the  practice  of 
education  in  its  artistic,  scientific,  and  professional  aspects. 

These  programs  would  attempt  to  do  those  things  that  offer  the  best 
liope  of  moving  the  state  of  the  art  forward.  The  activities  would  bo 
carried  out  in  many  settings,  would  be  less  tightly  linked  together  than 
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tlie  components  of  a pi’oblein-focused  i)rograin  element,  and  ^voIl]d 
provideboth  nearer  and  farther  term  vetnrus. 

I1iis  area  would  be  concerned  with  the  instructional  process,  content 
and  methods,  tlic  educational  sy.stem,  forms  of  education  and  their 
administration,  educational  assessment,  and  the  education  of  educa- 
tional personnel. 

Management  would  reside  in  a division  of  educational  practice 
within  the  diroctoiate  of  I?.  & D.  Becan.se  of  the  continuing  nature  of 
these  concerns,  each  one  could  bo  the  I’o.sponsibilitv  of  a separate  na- 
tional centei’,  led  by  a center  director,  and  advised  by  a center  advisory 
group  drawn  from  those  distingni.shed  educators  and  scliolars  with  a 
direct  intere.st  and  competence  in  the  center’s  area  of  concern. 

The  staff  conld  compi’ise  both  i^ernianent  members  and  a imniber  of 
educatoi's  or  scholars  serving  temporary  tours.  To  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  information  between  pi’oblem-oricnted  and  practice-oriented 
R.  & D.,  center  staff  meinbors  would  serve  part  time  on  ])vobleni  task 
forces. 

Program  area  III,  strengthening  education’s  foundations.  The  XIE 
would  invest*a  .stable  projmrtion  of  its  resources,  .say  10  to  15  percent, 
in  a poitfolid  of  ])i‘Ograins  intended  to  strengthen  educational  fonnda- 
tions  in  the  sciences  and  technologies. 

Educational  pi’actice  and  the  solution  of  educational  prohlonis  are 
rooted  in  an  nnder.standing  of  the  individual  as  a leanier,  group  proc- 
esses and  how  they  affect  learning,  society  and  its  relation  to  learning, 
and  the  technology  and  media  useful  in  instruction.  These  would  be 
the  central  concerns  of  this  area. 

^Management  responsibility  would  reside  in  a division  of  educational 
foundations  within  the  directorate  of  K.  &D.  Each  subject  of  concern 
would  bo  associated  with  a program  of  studies,  lieaded  by  a program 
director,  and  relying  heavily  on  review  panels  drawn  from  the  scien- 
tific coniiuunity  for  assistance  in  program  development. 

Stair  would  be  both  permanent  and  short  term.  Many  of  them  would 
serve  part  time  on  problem-oriented  task  forces. 

Program  area  IV,  strengthening  the  E.  &D.  system.  Tlie  NIE  would 
devote  a portion  of  its  resources,  say  10  to  15  percent,  directly  to  the 
de\'elopment  of  the  R.  & D.  performer  community  through  fellowships, 
institutional  grants,  and  similar  mechanisms. 

Among  tlie  constituents  to  wliich  it  might  want  to  devote  attention 
are  R.  & D.  manpower,  R.  & D.  institutions,  the  linkages  between  R.  & 
D.  and  practice,  and  inforinatioii  transfer  within  the  R.  & D.  system, 

Munagement  responsibility  for  tliis  area  would  reside  in  a division 
of  R.  & D.  resources  within  t\ic  directorate  of  R.  & D.  Each  constituent 
would  bo  the  responsibility  of  a progi’am,  lieaded  by  a program  dime- 
tor. 

The  iirogram  professional  staff  would  comprise  permanent  members 
primarily.  Care  must  be  taken  to  coordinate  these  programs  with  those 
of  otlier  parts  of  the  NIE  so  that  manpower  and  institutional  progmms 
vesjiond  to  actual  needs. 

Intramural  program,  Center  of  Education  Studies.  The  NIE  would 
devote  a small  portion  of  its  resources,  say  5 percent,  to  an  intrainural 
R.  & D.  program  that  would  undertake  caieful  study  of  educational 
problems,  pi'actices,  and  R.  & D.  The  intramural  program  would  bring 
together  permanent  .staff  and  a large  number  of  6-montli  to  2-year  visi- 
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tors  fi*om  tlie  echicatioii  and  E.  & D.  coniinmiities,  and  otliers  with  a 
deep  interest  in  education. 

Management  would  be  provided  by  a center  for  education  studies. 
Tlie  internal  organization  of  tlie  center  would  not  be  so  formal  as  tliat 
of  tlie  directorates.  The  basic  unit  of  activity  would  be  the  project, 
each  led  by  a project  leader  and  varying  in  Intensity  from  one  man 
part  time  to  a dozen  or  more  men  full  time.  An  education  studies 
Doard  would  advise  on  the  selection  of  visiting  staff  and  on  the  pro- 
gram of  studies. 

Tcm])orary  staff  w juld  be  drawn  from  other  directoiutes  of  the  NIE ; 
other  Federal  agencies;  fellows,  both  junior  and  senior,  who  come 
full  time  for  a fixed  period;  and  associate  fellows,  both  junior  and 
senior,  who  are  associated  with  the  center  part?  time  for  a fixed  period. 

Major  themes  of  work  at  the  center  would! include  illumination  of 
major  educational  problems,  evaluation  of  educational  policies,  and 
review  of  the  .state  of  educational  E.  &D. 

I liavo.  atteni])ted  hero  to  jirovide.  in  summary,  one  picture  of  what 
the  NIE  might  iiccome.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  Deirartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  made  copies  of  the  preliminary 
])laniiing  study  available  to  the  subcommittee.  I hope  that  these  results 
•of  analysis  will  prove  useful  to  the  subcommittee  during  its  consider- 
ation of  this  major  social  initiative,  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I ^Yant  to  very  quickly  answer,  as  they  are  answered  in  the  prelim- 
inary jilnn,  three  of  the  major  categories  of  questions  that  we  con- 
sidered during  our  .study. 

Those  categories  of  questions  were  first,  what  should  the  ])rinci]ial 
objectives  of  this  Institute  he?  Second,  what  should  the  program  of 
activities  of  the  Institute  be  like,  and  third,  how  should  it  be  organized 
to  carry  out  its  program. 

I will  quickly  outline  for  you  our  answers,  as  develojied  in  the  ]>re- 
liminary  ])lan,  to  these  major  que.stioiis.  We  considered,  as  well,  two 
other  categories  of  questions,  which  I hope  we  can  discuss  after  iny 
formal  jiresentation.  They  are  the  relations  hc‘tween  the  Institute  and 
the  remainder  of  the  educational  community,  and  the  initial  activities 
of  the  Institute  which  might  lead  to  its  success  should  it  be  authorized. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a statement  of  what  M*e  felt  might  be  the  appro- 
priate objectives  for  this  proposed  National  Institute  of  Education. 
^Yhen  I say  “we”  I might  elaborate  just  a bit  to  say  that  the  study 
grou])  felt  itself  to  be  a mechanism  by  which  the  many  people  with 
whom  wo  have  consulted  in  the  research  and  development  communities 
could  express  their  attitudes  and  ideas  about  the  shape  and  form  that 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  might  take. 

So  the  ideas  that  I will  express  today  come  from  discussions  with 
several  hundred  individualr;  in  those  communities,  from  the  reviews  of 
..  ])reliinina;,y  draft  of  the  plan  that  was  sent  to  several  hundred  inoro 
individuals,  and  many  discussions  and  conversatioiLs  with  others  in 
various  communities. 

Mr.  T3RADK::\rAS.  I might  here  inject  that  it  seems  to  me  that  your  own 
i:>reliniinary  study  is  of  .such  indis])ensablo  importance  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  President’s  proposal,  I should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  text  of  your  .study  in  the  appendix  of  our  hearings 
as  it  appears  in  final  form. 
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Dr.  Li:vikx.  Thank  yon. 

No^v  lot  nie  turn  to  ol)jcotivos.  It  \vas  tlie  g’cnornl  conclusion  of  tliose 
^vith  wlioin  we  spoke  tliat  tlio  overarcliing,  prinniry  objective  of  tliis 
In.stitute  must  be  to  improve  nml  reform  ecluention  tlirongli  rcscnreb 
mul  (levelopment. 

Tlie  objective  is  not  to  build  the  li.  & D.  coinmunity,  but  riiHier  to 
see  that  I'eseai’cli  and  development  can  l)e  tunicd  to  the  reforjn  of 
American  education. 

I would  like  to  talk  about  each  of  these  phrases.  First  is  improvement 
and  reform.  Tlie  tc.xt  of  the  hill  as  introduced  eiuphasizes  two  direc- 
tions in  which  iinproveuicut  and  reform  of  American  education  must 
be  sought. 

One  is  in  the  cujuality  of  educational  opportunity  and  the  other  is  in 
the  quality  of  education.  We  think,  as  well,  that  the  Institute  must  turn 
it.self  to  the  question  of  how  the  American  educational  system  can  iuoi*e 
eirectively  use  the  I’csonrces,  genoi’ous  as  these  have  been  in  the  ])ast, 
and  limited  as  they  are  at  present,  that  it  has  available  to  it. 

Secouil,  when  Avesay  “education,''  Ave  mean  education  in  all  sectors, 
not  only  that  education  Avhich  takes  place  in  the  schools,  but  education 
AA*hich  occurs  outside,  in  the  home  ami  in  libraries  and  through  tele- 
vision and  by  all  of  the  otlun*  means  in  aa-IucIi  the  American  people  be- 
come aAA-arc  of  the  Avorhl  around  them  and  the  culture  that  has  been 
ti’ansmitted  to  them. 

We  mean  that  the  Institute  should  be  Avovking  with  education  after 
the  schol  ages;  it  must  be  concerned  Avith  the  preschool  as  well  as  tlie 
])ostgraduate,  and  it  must  be  concerned  Avith  eleiuentary  and  secondary 
education  as  aa’cII  as  higher  education. 

Concei'ii  AAUth  the  problem  of  American  education  cannot  be  confined 
to  one  IcA^el  or  anothei*.  The  Institute  must  be  free  to  folloAV  the  thread 
of  a problem  across  the  educational  fabric  as  that  problem  demands. 

Finally,  AAdien  aa-g  speak  of  research  and  deA^elopincnt,  \vg  mean  not 
the  conventional  pictui'c  of  educational  research,  pqrchologists  Avork- 
ing  with  one  or  tAVo  children,  or  perhaps  AA-hite  rats,  Ave  mean  the  entire 
spectrum  of  E.  & D.  actiAuty  from  small  laboratory  experiments- 
tlirongh  large  school  field  testing,  and  experimental  scliools,  the  intro- 
duction of  research  findings  into  practice,  and  so  on. 

We  conceiA^e  of  the  Institute  as  concerned  Avitli  the  entire  process  of 
generating  and  deploying  neAV  ImoAvledge  in  education. 

That,  of  course,  is  a grand  and  broad  and  entirely  laudable  general 
objcctiA^e  for  the  Institute,  but  the  real  question  becomes,  hoAV  is  it  to- 
implement  this  objective,  and  hoAV  is  it  to  reach  those  goals  ? 

Some  of  those  with  Avhom  we  discussed  this  question  Avonld  have  had 
us  focus  on  basic  research  in  education.  Their  feeling  is  that  the  lack  of 
fundamental  understanding  is  the  Aveakest  link  in  the  deA^elopinent 
cliain. 

Some  have  phrased  it  in  the  folloAving  way:  Oiir  understanding  of 
the  foundations  of  education  is  noAv  similar  to  the  state  that  our  unaer- 
standing  of  basic  health  questions  had  reached  in  the  16th  century. 

So  many  Avould  concentrate  NIE’s  study  effoifs  on  basic  research. 
Otheis  say  that  we  cannot  AA-ait  until  aa-c  understand  more  fully  the- 
fundamental  problems  of  education.  We  miist'AA'ork  on  the  problems 
we  have  and  do  AA’hat  aa^g  can  Avith  existing  knoAA'ledge,  and  focus  on 
development  and  problem  solving. 
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Others  awy  we  cau't  do  any  of  these  until  we  liave  u more  ellective 

& D.  system,  more  K.  & D.  personnel,  better  institutions,  and  so  on. 

The  conclusion  of  the  study  ^roup  was  that  iiideed  there  is  sense  in 
each  of  these  ])oints  of  view,  and  that  the  appropriate  strategy  for  tlie 
Institute  is  u mixed  strategy,  one  in  which  it  does  each  of  these  things 
at  the  .same  time,  in  which  it  seeks  to  reap  a harvest  at  the  .same  time  as 
it  is  ])hinting  the  seeds  of  future  harvests. 

So  the  Institute  must,  in  order  to  serve  its  overall  objective,  snti.sfy 
foin*  supporting  objectives,  first,  to  help  .solve  or  alleviate  the  major 
problems  that  face  American  education  today.  It  must  work  on  tliose 
problems  and  do  what  can  be  done  with  the  existing  knoMdedgo  to  sol  vc 
them. 

But,  tliose  problems  can  be  only  partly  alleviated,  because  the  prac- 
tice of  education,  our  understanding  of  the  instniction  process,  of  the 
proper  forms  of  education,  of  the  evaluation  of  educational  achieve- 
ment, and  of  teacher  education  is  too  poor  to  enable  really  .significant 
advances  to  he  made. 

So  we  iiuist  satisfj''  a .second  objective,  to  advance  the  jiractice  of 
educat  ion  as  an  art,  a science,  and  a profession. 

But,  to  do  that  we  must  build  on  the  .scientific  and  tecimologiral 
basis  of  education.  So  the  third  objective  must  be  to  strengthen  those 
scientific  and  technical  foniidatioiis. 

Fourth,  indeed  we  cannot  do  all  of  these  things  until  wo  have  m(;re 
E.  & D.  jicrsoniiel  and  better  institutions  in  whicli  they  can  work, 
and  a closer  linkage  between  the  E.  & D.  .system  and  the  school  systems. 

So  the  fourth  supporting  objective  must  be  to  build  an  eirecti\e 
educational  R.  & D.  system. 

Each  of  tlie.se  objectives  implies  ceilain  features  of  the  program  and 
the  organization  of  the  NIE.  Thus,  rather  than  discuss  tliese  objectives 
first,  and  then  program  and  then  organization,  I would  like  to  discuss 
each  of  them  and  the  associated  program  and  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  XIE's  organization. 

To  set  the  stage,  llo^YCvev,  let  me  just  briefly  sketch  the  major 
structures  of  the  program  and  the  major  features  of  the  organization. 

The  major  program  features  are  the  following:  We  Iiavc  diiddecl 
the  program  as  proposed  in  tlie  preliininai*y^  plan  into  four  major  areas, 
each  correspoiiaing  to  one  of  the  suppomng  objectives.  So  a ma  jor 
part  of  the  NIE’s  program,  perhaps  50  percent,  would  comprise  ^min- 
pveheiisi\*e  imtional  programs  addressing  major  educational  problems 
of  today,  the  problem  of  the  disadvantaged,  disorder  in  the  schools, 
the  problem  of  iiiadeq^uate  financing  for  our  schools. 

The  second  part  of  the  program,  M’hich  might  take  something  like 
a quarter  of  the  effoi*t,  would  be  concerned  with  advancing  educational 
practice,  cumulative  efforts  to  add  to  our  iiiidei'stauding  of  how  to  im- 
prove instruction,  how  to  measure  what  we  accomplish  in  the  scliools, 
and  how  to  teach  teachens  better. 

A tliird  part,  maybe  another  10  or  15  pei-cent  of  the  total  budget, 
would  be  concerned  with  basic  research,  the  understanding  of  how  in- 
dividuals learn,  how  society  affects  education  and  vice  versa,  and  how 
teclinology  can  be  used  more  effectively  in  education. 

The  fourth  part,  perliaps  anotlier  10  or  15  percent,  would  be  ac- 
tivities addressed  to  stren^hening  the  R.  & D.  system,  to  adding  per- 
sonnel through  fellowships  and  institutions  through  institutional  sup- 
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port,  to  developing  new  means  of  disseminating  and  delivering  the 
iiiidings  of  R & D.  to  practice. 

Kow  that  is  the  basic  structure  of  the  program.  I am  sure  that  by 
now  the  basic  structure  of  the  organization  is  familiar  to  you. 

Tlie  report  agrees  that  the  NIE  should  be  a separate  agency  within 
HEW,  parallel  to  and  outside  of  the  Ollice  of  Education,  reporting  to 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  through  his  designee,  the  Commissioner,  and 
led  by  a Director,  who  is  at  least  at  executive  level  five  in  stature. 

We  see  the  important  need  for  a National  Advisory  Council  which 
can  help  to  assist  in  setting  general  policy  and  for  a director  of  the 
highest  competence  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  continuous  ad- 
ministration of  the  Institute’s  policies  and  progreins. 

We  see  three  internal  substructures ; first,  a directorate  of  programs. 
This  suborganizatiou  would  be  responsible  for  managing  and  develop- 
ing the  comprehensive  national  programs  addressing  particular  prob- 
lems. It  would  do  this  through  the  agency  of  a task  force  and  a task 
foi'ce  leader,  for  example  one  on  the  disadvantaged,  one  on  disorder 
in  the  schools,  and  one  on  effective  use  of  educational  resources. 

Second,  a directorate  of  research  and  development,  which  would  be 
responsible  for  organizing  programs  to  advance  educational  practice, 
to  strengthen  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  education,  and  to  build 
tlie  K.&D,  system. 

So  two  directorates  of  the  Institute  would  be  coiuierned  with  the 
sup]iort  of  extramural  programs.  These  would  be  funding  work  going 
on  primarily  outside  of  the  agency. 

The  third  suborganization  is  responsible  foi'  the  intramural  ac- 
tivity at  the  Institute.  It  would  be  a Center  for  Educational  Studies, 
which  would  be  responsible  for  a program  of  intramural  activities,  em- 
phasizing the  state  of  education,  analysts  of  educational  problems, 
and  design  and  evaluation  of  the  R.  & D,  program. 

This  we  see  as  a place  which  would  encourage  wide  ranging  con- 
sideration of  American  education,  which  would  have  on  its  staff  per- 
haps no  more  than  half  permanent  membei’S,  but  would  invite  the  par- 
tic’i))ation  for  six  months  or  two  years  of  people  from  the  educational 
coininnnity,  and  R.  & D.  community,  to  come  together  at  single  place 
where  they  can  think  and  work  and  interact  about  onr  major  educa- 
tional problems. 

Porha))S  rather  than  go  into  even  more  detail  about  the  way  each 
of  the  activities  would  be  constructed,  it  would  be  more  useful  l^or  you 
if  I sinipl3-  said  that  this  is  an  outline,  a sketch  of  ^yhat  is  contained  in 
the  preliminary  plan,  and  I will  make  myself  available  to  respond  to 
any  questions  you  might  have  about  the  Institute. 

Mr.  BuADK^r.\s.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  I>^^den. 

I have  several  questions  to  put  to  you.  One,  I wonder  if  yon  could 
comment  about  the  relationship  'between  the  NIE  and  other  educa- 
tional research  that  is  presently  being  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government,  (A)  in  the  Office  of  Education  and  (B)  ontside  in  the 
National  Institnte,s  of  Health  and  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
so  on. 

Dr.  Lkvikx.  Yes,  I would  be  happy  to.  I guess  I must  start  with  one 
statement  of  philosophy  about  educational  R.  D.,  which  I think  will 
explain  why  I am  going  to  answer  as  I will.  Tli at  philosophy  is  that 
educational  R.  & D.,  the  activities  that  are  included  under  that  broad 
term,  should  bo  a part  of  all  educational  activities. 
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Tlici’c  sliovild  be  research  and  development  goiutv  on  in  locid  school 
districts.  State  agencies,  and  eveiy  agency  that  has  a concern  Avitli 
education.  In  order  to  explain  that,  I must  mention  and  einpliasize 
that  research  and  development  includes  such  activities  as  the  study  of 
public  policy,  tlie  evaluation  of  program  alternatives,  the  development 
of  cnrricuhuns,  and  tlie  design  of  experimental  schools. 

So  1 sec  first  of  all  that  vith  regard  to  the  OlRce  of  Education,  those 
activities  of  a national  scope  that  am  currently  being  siiousored  by  the 
Xational  Center  for  Educational  E.  & D.  should  bo  transferred  to  the 
NIE. 

I should  say  XCEED'S  authorities,  not  necessarily  it  activities, 
sliould  be  transferred  to  the  Xational  Institute  of  Education.  How- 
ever, I would  see  it  as  desirable  that  educational  E.  & D.  of  a ceilain 
kind  be  a part  of  the  activities  of  eacli  of  tlie  bureaus  that  remain  in 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Tliero  is,  for  example,  some  work  already  of  this  kind  going  on  in 
the  field  of  tlie  liaudicapped.  The  kind  of  work  I have  in  mind  is  short- 
term research  aimed  at  particular  problems  of  operation  within  that 
liurnau  or  ]iarticular  policy  concerns  of  that  bureau. 

I don't  believe  that  all  educational  E.  & D.  should  be  gatliered  into 
a single  agency,  but  rather  that  E.  & D.  is  an  intimate  part  of  the  process 
of  decisonniaking  and  sliould  be  widely  distributed. 

Secondly.  I think  having  re.searcli  and  development  going  on  within 
an  agency  will  encourage  a closer  interaction  between  the  issues  in 
that  agency  and  the  Xational  Institute  of  Education. 

So  I see  some  E.  & D.  peo]de  in  the  bureaus  who  will  have  com- 
munication with  people  in  the  XIE  concerned  with  similar  issues,  and 
who  will  serve  as  a means  for  translating  E.  & E.  findings  into  practice 
and  foi-  informing  the  E.  & D.  community  of  issues  of  concern  to  OE. 

I understand  that  that  may  sound  as  though  it  is  encouraging  dupli- 
cation, but  let  me  emphasi’/e  that  that  is  not  what  I am  saying.  Eather, 
I am  saying  that  research  must  be  associated  with  action,  that  action 
occurs  in  eclucation  in  many  places,  and  that  we  have  appropriate  and 
rele\*ant  research  going  on  in  those  places. 

But  as  I say,  most  of  the  current  E.  & D.  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Education  is  in  XCEED  and  that  E.  & D.  authority  should  go  to  the 
NIE. 

Mr.  BuADmtAs.  Just  at  that  point,  if  yon  could  elaborate  just  a 
little  further,  I can  understand  taking  their  activities  over  but  I am 
not  clear  on  the  extent  to  which  you  feel  that  existing  operating  pro- 
grams should  retain  some  capacity  for  research  in  their  programs.  I 
am  not  clear  on  the  yxtent  to  which  you  contemplate  that  research 
should  be  carried  on  in  any  of  those  activities,  in  the  handicapped  or 
technical  education,  or  libraries  or  whatever. 

This  is  a matter  of  some  interest  to  soine  people  who  work  in  this 
town,  aside  from  the  more  impoitant  subject  of  how  most  effectively 
to  spend  the  fimds. 

Dr.  Levien.  I think  weyvould  have  to  look  in  some  detail  at  the  kind 
of  programs  currently  being  supported  there,  to  say  how  much  should 
be  transferred  and  how  much  should  not.  I think  those  activities  that 
am  of  immediate  relevance  to  the  programs  of  the  Bureau,  that  is, 
that  will  have  some  impact  on  what  the  Bureau  does  in  the  next  few 
years,  should  be  handled  through  the  Bureau. 
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That  research  which  is  more  basic  and  lon^'-tcrm,  for  example,  un- 
derstanding the  differences  in  the  appropriate  rate  of  learning  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  handicapped  children,  should  be  the  concern  of  the.  XIK. 

But  I think  the  necessary  coordination  would  be  facilitated  by  hav- 
ing K.  & D.  people  in  both  places.  I would  hope  that  they  would  inter- 
change and  communicate  very  extensively.  Industry  has  discovered 
that  most  dissemination  of  information  occurs  not  through  pieces  of 
paper,  but  through  contacts  with  people. 

One  of  the  failuras  of  the  educational  E.  & D,  system  has  been  the 
clustering  together  of  K.  & D.  people  who  cannot  communicate  with 
those  ill  educational  practice,  because  they  have  no  common  language 
or  common  vocabulary. 

So  I would  hope  that  we  would  see  over  the  next  few  years  a diffu- 
sion of  people  with  a concern  for  E.  & D.  throughout  the  educational 
community.  Those  with  shoi't-term  interests  ivoiild  be  in  the  practice 
part  of  the  community,  and  those  with  moi’e  general  interests  would  he 
m the  E.  & D.  part  of  the  community. 

It  is  from  that  philosophy  that  my  answers  are  derived. 

I will  use  that  philosophy  to  respond  to  your  question  about  E.  & D. 
outside  of  the  Office  of  Education.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  arc  jirojier 
educational  E.  & D.  concerns  of,  say,  the  Bcpaitment  of  Defense, 
which  nms  one  of  the  largest  technical  training  organizations  in  the 
world  and  which  has  large  training  programs  of  all  kinds.  I think  it 
would  be  appropriate  and  desirable  that  it  maintain  activities  to  an- 
swer the  jiroblems  it  has  in  training,  which  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  more  general  problems  of  education.  However,  I don't  think 
it  should  get  too  widely  into  basic  problems  of  education. 

For  those  concerns  it  should  turn  to  the  national  institute.  Clearly 
NIE  has  a responsibility  to  Imow  what  is  going  on  throughout  the 
Federal  agencies,  to  uncleitake  a wide  range  of  actiyitie.s  to  see  that 
these  are  coordinated  and  to  see  that  what  is  found  in  one  place  be- 
comes available  in  other  places. 

But  I don’t  think  it  should  become  the  monopoly  institution  of  edu- 
cational E.  & D.  E.  & D.  is  too  impoifant,  and  too  much  a pait  of  edu- 
cational practice  to  isolate  it  in  one  place. 

Sir.  Buademas.  Following  that  philosophy,  I would  suppose  you 
would  want  to  see  in  the  NIE  it.self  not  only  professional  researchers 
but  persons  from  other  disciplines  sucli  as  cybernetics  or  anthrojmlogy 
or  biomedicine. 

Dr.  Leviex.  I think  one  of  the  failings  of  educational  E.  & D.  has 
been  that  this  subject,  of  such  fundamental  impoifance  to  luankind, 
of  deep  challenge,  has  been  so  narrowly  construed  as  a discipline. 

I think  ethication  and  educational  qiie.stions  aro  a proper  concern  of 
economists  and  sociologists  and  political  scientists,  of  hi.storians  and 
philosophers  and  mathematicians  and  linguists.  ^ 

Yet  for  a niunber  of  reasons,  mainly  historical  and  .sociological, 
these  disciplines  have  not  engaged  and  applied  their  talents  to  this 
challenging  sot  of  issues.  I ho'pe  the  NIE  will  be  a mechanism  for 
soliciting  and  attracting  into  the  study  of  education  the  talented  people 
who  have  much  to  contribute,  but  have  not  yet  done  so. 

Jlr.  Braue:uas.  I have  two  other  quick  questions  at  this  point.  One, 
yon  said  you  hoped  the  NIE,  would  have  an  antonomons  and  in- 
dependent status  outside  the  Office  of  Education  in  HEW,  but  re- 
porting to  the  Secretary  tliroi^b  .tbe  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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ciu\  <’oiiccive  of  diflk’iilties  in  bloiuliiifi*  (1k^  fir.st  Imlf  of  tliut  clc- 
stTi])tioii  witli  tlie  ] otter  luilf.  I can  elaborate  on  tlie  question  but  I am 
sure  you  Imve  its  thrust. 

Dr.  IvEViEN-.  I undenstaml  the  question  because  for  the  last  11  moiitlis 
now.  one  of  tlie  issues  tlnit  lias  come  up  most  frequently  has  been — 
tlnu’e  are  two  .sides  of  tlie  coin — ]lo^Y  will  the  XIE  relate  to  the  OlTico 
of  ICducation  and  liow  will  it  be  kept  from  relating  to  the  OfTice  of 
Echieation,  de])endin<r  on  the-  point  of  view  of  the  person  we  ^Ycre 
talking  with. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  there  is  a problem  of  balance  liere,  of  institu- 
tional design,  It  would  be  inappropriate,  in  my  ])ersonal  opinion,  for 
the  XTK  to  operate  as  a Federal  agency  concerned  with  national  que.s- 
tioiis  of  education  in  complete  independence  from  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Oflice  of  Education. 

That  would  be  confusing  to  the  vStates  and  localities  and  it  would  be 
confusing  to  the  public,  and  I think  it  would  be  ineffective  in  effecting 
chaiure  in  education. 

XTE  nnist  affect  wliat  is  done  in  the  Office  of  Education,  as  well  as 
what  is  done  in  the  State  and  local  districts.  The  problems  tliat  the 
Ollire  of  Education  faces  nnisfc  influence  what  problems  the  NIE  works 
on.  But  that  term  “influence’’  is  the  important  one. 

ITow  does  that  influence  occur?  I don’t  think  it  can  be  by  a rigid  link- 
age, it  ha.s  to  be  by  a collegial  association.  I think  the  compromise  of 
having  the.  NIE  separate  from  the  Ollice  of  Education,  but  reporting 
through  the  Commissioner,  who  will  oversee  both  of  tliem,  is  a reason- 
able attempt  to  balance  the  mutual  interests  of  both  agencies  for  some 
independence  and  some  re9ponsivene.ss. 

Mr.  BR.\DorAS.  My  last  question  is  on  money,  Tlie  administration 
is  proposing  million  for  the  ne.\t  fiscal  year  for  planning  for  the 
NIE  and  clowiithe  road  by  1977  something  intheorder  of  $400  million. 

Coni  d yon  make  a comment,  again  not  as  a spokesman  of  the  admin- 
istmtion  but  for  yourself,  on  your  own  recommendations  for  that  time 
period,  as  well  as  with  i*es])ect  to  the  ])er‘iod  a decade  from  now. 

Dr.  Leviex.  Yes;  I think,  as  the  evidence  abundantly  makes  clear, 
that  education  R.  & D.  is  vastly  nnderfxmded  compared  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  and  to  the  hopes  we  would  have  for  what  it  might 
accomplish. 

I Avould  hope  that  we  might  reach  a point  when  educational  reseai'ch 
and  develo])inent  would  be  receiving  at  least  1 percent  of  theexpendi- 
tnro.s  in  education,  and  at  the  time  that  that  would  be  true  I would 
imagine  educatioii  would  be  spending  sornethiim  like  $100  billion  a 
year,  so  I am  talking  about  reaching  a point  when  we  are  .spending 
about  five  times  as  much  as  we  are  now.  That  is  about  $1  billion. 

The  que.stion  is,  what  is  the  best  and  most  appropriate  path  from 
here  to  there?  I think  really  in  order  to  give  you  a truly  appropriate 
aiKSWer  one  would  have  to  lay  out  in  some  detail  the  initial  year’s 
pi-ogram  for  the  NIE  and  subsequent  year’s  programs,  plus  some  rate 
of  groAvth  of  pei*sonnel. 

IVe  haven’t  done  that,  but  my  estimate  is  that  we  will  be  bound  in 
what,  we  can  do  not  by  our  ambitions  for  educational  R.  & D.,  but  by 
oiir  ca]!)acity  to  carry  them  out  with  limited  peisoimel,  management 
capability,  and  institutions. , 
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Ix)okin^^  fit  the  history  of  the  growth  of  educational  li.  & D.j  one 
finds  some  examples  where  loo  much  monej^  came  in  too  fast,  raising 
expectations  and  lowering  the  ability  to  perform.  So  I lean  to  tlie 
conservative  side,  on  the  basis  of  that  experience,  of  growth  projections 
ill  the  early  j^eai'S. 

I would  like  to  see  the  NIE  laid  clown  on  a firm  base,  with  the  time 
to  do  the  kind  of  homework  that  has  to  be  done  to  organize  this  urea, 
and  to  build  the  capacity  and  attract  into  the  field  tlie  competent  in- 
clividnals  that  are  needed. 

So  iny  initial  projections  are  low.  They  are  something  like  $ir>0  mil- 
lion for  the  first,  full  year  of  opeiution. 

^fr.  Brademas.  May  I interrupt  3^011.  Are  3^011  talking  about  new 
money? 

Dr.  Liwiex.  I am  talking  about  total  money,  but  I am  alloiving  for 
an  amoiuit  of  reprograming.  I think  that  during  the  first  year  of 
o])eration  of  the  NIE  there  is  going  to  be  a very  intense  examination 
of  what  is  going  on  now,  and  veiy  careful  decisions  about  what  ought 
to  1)0  done  in  the  future. 

That  is  exceptionally  hard  work,  aiul  I would  like  to  see  it  done 
thoronghh\  Fortunately,  some  of  that  is  going  on  now,  so  pait  of  the 
oflbrt  will  have  been  accomplished. 

I would  like  to  see  all  of  that  homework  done  before  the  NIE  gets 
a large  increment  of  funds,  which  might  be  spent  less  Avisel}^  tliaii  we 
U’onlcl  like.  So  I see  a growth  of  about  $150  million  in  the  first  3^ar, 
l eaching  about  $1.1  billion  atthe  end  of  the  decade. 

If  one  looks  at  tlie  histoiy  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Healtli  from 
about  10.5.5  to  about  1905,  that  is  almost  the  exact  path  that  was 
followed.  That  should  give  3^011  a feel  for  the  political  and  scientific 
problems  of  accomplishing  such  growth,  because  the  NUT  was  dealing 
u’ith  a community  of  scientists  much  larger  than  the  NIE  can  deal 
with  now.  with  a longer  history  of  accomplishment  and,  I think,  liiglier 
competence  on  tlie  average. 

So  achieving  the  growth  tlnit  I have  mentioned,  $1  billion  in  about 
10  years,  will  be  a very  di/Ticnlt  job  and  it  will  require  tlie  .support  of 
tlm  Congress  and  of  a broad  constituency  outside  of  the  Congress. 

I think  the  best  way  to  achieve  that,  and  this  is  a pei*sonal  opinion, 
is  to  start  a little  bit  slowdy,  but  with  a very  clear  plan  to  develop  the 
competence  and  capacity  for  further  ambitious  growtli. 

BR:VDE:stAS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I liave  other  questions,  but  the  other  members  should  hai^e  an 
oppoitunity  to  be  heard. 

Unless  riieve  is  objection,  the  Chair  would  like  to  recognize  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full  committee,  Jlr. 
Quie. 

Mr.  Quie.  Let  me  follow  up  on  a few  questions  that  Mr.  Brademas 
asked. 

One  concerning  the  relationship  with  the  Secretaiy  of  HEW.  Yon 
mentioned  that  he  reports  to  the  Secretaiy  through  the  Commis.sioner. 

Why  was  a better  system  not  established  where  he  would  report 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  Education?  Why  not 
have  the  Commissioner  report  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  also  report  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary  ? You  wouldn’t  have  the  same  man  who  directs  the  Office 
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of  Education  also  be  tlio  person  to  Avliicli  tin?  Director  of  XIK  would 
liavo  to  report. 

I don't  know  if  tlicre  is  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  Educa- 
tion, eTim  Allen  liacl  both  jobs  and  tlieie  M*as  nobody  put  in  that  place 
tliat  I heard  of. 

Dr.  LKvmx.  Of  coui'se,  Mio  Pre^sident's  messaire  was  (piitc  clear  that 
'the  idea  oii^ifinally  Avas  for  the  NIE  to  rcpox't  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary"  of  Education,  My  understandiiifr  of  the  situation  now  is 
that  Coininissioner  IVLarland  and  the  Secretary  have  agreed  that  there 
will  not  be  an  Assistant  Soevetary  of  Education,  but  that  the  Coin- 
missionet*  of  Education  will  occxipy  the  position  previously  ocenpiod 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  be*  the  ]nincipal  Federal  educational 
ofllcer. 

In  that  regard  then  it  is  appropiiatc  for  the  NIE  to  report  to  liiin. 
iVliother  the  Connnissioner  should  retain  the  directorship  of  theOdice 
of  Education  is  another  question  that  might  be  treated  seixarately. 

I think  it  is  imixoi-tant  tliat  there  be  one  Federal  executive  who 
does  retain  the  responsihility  for  overall  Fedex’al  ])olicv  in  education. 

The  fact  tliat  As.sistant  Secretary  Allen  occupied  both  positions  was 
app])ropriato.  I tliink  one  might  imagine  a separate  director  for  the 
()fiice  of  Education.  That  is  a separate  issue.  But  I do  think  the  NIE 
and  Onice  of  Education  should  report  to  one  ollicer,  who  could  be 
called  the  commissioner. 

^Ir.  Qun-:.  Then  under  the  organijcation  set  up.  in  fact  the  Deputy 
Coinniissioiier  of  Education  must  be  directing  tlie  Office  of  Education, 
and  the  Coinmissioixex*  who  serves  in  the  same  capacity  as  if  he  ^vel•e 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 

Dr.  Lkvii:x.  I believe  that  is  right. 

^[r.  Quik.  Let  me  ask  you  also  how  this  program  would  operate.  I 
understand  the  various  programs  and  directorates,  but  these  are  proj- 
ect-oriented, I iinngino,  therefore,  somebody  would  send  in  a proposal 
for  a grant.  Tlio  way  the  National  Institute  of  Health  is  operated,  a 
board  of  peers  evaluates  the  project  application.  You  are  suggesting 
that  thex*e  ax*e  task  fox*ces  that  would  be  operating  to  assist  the  dinjctor 
to  make  his  decision. 

Will  iJxese  task  forces  be  made  up  of  peers,  or  will  they  be  people 
witliiii  tlie  National  Institute? 

Dr.  Lkx"ien.  Tlie  Institute  structure  xecogxxizes  something  funda- 
mental about  research  and  development,  which  is  that  it  falls  into  a 
mimbcr  of  dilTcrent  categories,  whicli  require  diffeieiit  managcineiit 
structures. 

One  category  is  basic  research  iix  which  we  depend  on  the  uxxivci'sity- 
based  scientists  in  the  disciplines  to  conduct  much  of  the  work  we  do. 

Tlie  NIH  draws  heavily  on  tliat  source  and  uses  peer  review.  Tlie 
National  Iixstituto  of  Education  will  bo  doin^  basic  lesearch  and  will 
rely  on  similar  peer  review  meclianisms.  It  will  do  that  luxder  what  I 
call  program  area  III,  which  is  the  Foundations  of  Education. 

But  the  task  forces  are  designed  to  operate  in  a different  mode, 
whiclx  one  miglit  call  tlxe  NASA  or  Department  of  Defense  mode, 
whicli  is  not  basic  researcli,  but  rather  research  and  development  ad- 
dressing a particular  important  national  problem.  In  this  area  we  are 
rrot  dealing  witli  unsolicited  proposals  from  tire  scientific  community, 
but  wo  are  talking  about  comprehensive  pro^ams,  some  of  which 
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would  be  carried  out  in  universities,  and  some  in  tlie  regional  labora- 
tories and  some  in  industry. 

For  example,  one  task  iorce  might  deal  with  disadvantaged,  and  the 
members  would  design  the  program.  It  would  be  a nationally  led  and 
organized  j)rogram,  just  as  the  eli'ort  to  laiiuch  a vehicle  to  the  inooii 
was. 

Then  they  would  contract  with  a variety  of  sources  to  carry  out 
pieces  of  that  program  and  monitor  it  and  see  that  it  is  achieving  the 
goals  that  have  been  set  forth. 

\!^ow,  the  task  force,  we  imagine,  would  comjDrise  two  lands  of  people. 
One  istlie  permunejit  nienibers  of  the  shill'  of  tlie  NIE,  some  of  whom 
would  always  be  working  on  task  forces,  but  some  of  whom  would  come 
from  the  research  part,  and  might  previously  and  continuously  be 
funding  research  on  evaluation,  or  on  the  foundations  of  learning. 

They  would  join  this  taskforce  to  bring  their  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  in  those  particular  ureas  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  educating 
the  disadvantaged.  They  would  go  buck  to  their  long-term  work  with 
a better  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  need 
for  fmtlier  development  in  their  areas. 

So  the  task  forces  would  prininrily  compvi.se  jx»ople  from  within 
tlicNIE,  but  \vliile  some  would  be  ];)ermanent  task  force  types,  others 
would  be  on  temporary  assignment  from  other  parts  of  the  NIB. 

It  would  also  draw  on,  for  short-term  assignments,  ])eople  from  the 
Oflice  of  Education,  or  the  National  Science  Foundation,  or  the  Oflice 
of  Child  De\xOopment. 

So  what  I am  saying,  then,  is  that  the  NIE  would  use  several  dif- 
ferent management  mechanisms;  peer  review  wlieni  it  is  appropriate 
in  the  basic  sciences  and  technologies,  but  programs  .Icsigned  and  inan- 
aged  directly  by  the  NIE  in  those  areas  where  we  have  a national 
problem  that  must  be  adclres.sed  in  n coordinated  wa>  . 

i\rr.  Quie.  That  is  one  of  the  problem.s  that  I can  .see,  when  you  com- 
pare it  with  the  moonshot  which  wns  a conceilcd  effort  of  practically  a 
decade  directed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  I can  see  the  similarity 
j to  what  yon  am  attempting  to  achieve  here  for  the  disad\’antagod. 

/ V NASA  was  dealing  mostly  with  the  exact  sciences  and  they  did  not 
have  a great  deal  of  direct  ini])act  on  peo])le. 

Here  you  are  dealing  entirely  with  people,  tlieir  mental  and  social 
development.  WonT  you  ha\’c  more  controversy  dc\^elop  than  we 
did  through  NASA  for  the  moonshot  ? 

Dr.  Le\t:ex.  W^ll,  NASA  no  longer  i.s  free  of  that  kind  of  contro- 
versy. But  certainly  the  Institute  will  he  dealing  with  subjects  that 
people  feel  much  more  intensely  about  and  that  they  feel  competent 
to  make  judgments  about  on  Hie  basis  of  their  own  pemonal  experience. 

I think  it  will  indeed  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  nature  of  the 
activities  it  undertakes,  the  restraints  on  its  activities,  and  the  advice 
it  draws  upon  in  making  it  choices. 

But  I don’t  think  tliat  those  need  inhibit  it. 

For  example,  let  us  talk  about  the  clisadvautaged.  'Wliat  I would 
hope  the  NIE  would  do  would  be  to  fund  the  lands  of  activities  tliat 
people  in  various  communities  would  like  to  see  going  on,  and  not  nec- 
essarily choose  raiy  single  one  to  be  the  national  approach.  It  would 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  exploration  of  a variety  of  alternati\^es 
that  people  have  seen  as  potentially  useful,  to  make  available  to  those 
communities  a variety  of  ways  of’  approaching  their  own  problems. 
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I think  us  long  as  the  NIE  api^rouches  its  charter  ns  one  of  broadeu- 
ii\g  the  choice  that  educational  coinnninities  can  have  in  solving  tlieiv 
problems,  and  ol’  giving  tlmin  good  infonnation,  a lot  of  the  cjuiso  of 
controversj^  can  be  avoided. 

I am  nol  tiying  to  say  that  there  won't  be  contvovei-sinl  issues,  but 
those  are  the  linpoi-tant  issues  in  education,  and  I think  the  NIE  has 
to  bo  willing  to  address  them. 

^Iv.  Quin.  I am  not  objecting  to  the  controversy;  eveiybody  on  a 
task  force  seems  to  be  ratiiev  iDermnuent.  Eveidiially  they  may  de\'el- 
0])  a fixed  position  which  maj’'  prevent  other  concepts  from  being  ad- 
vanced. 

When  you  have  decisions  made  by  a boai’d  of  peers,  then  tlie  politics 
of  the  situation  keeps  changing,  as  it  does  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

Dr.  Lkvirx.  That  task  force  would  have  working  with  it  ^•e^y  close- 
ly, I would  ho])e,  an  advisoiy  group  on,  let  ns  sa}’^  education  of  the 
disadvantaged,  which  ^Y0U'kl’  not  necessarily  be  scientific  peers,  Ijiit 
people  fran  the  communities  concerned,  fi*om  the  school  systems  who 
will  have  to  use  this  work,  and  from  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Quih.  So  yon  will  have  advisory  groups  for  limited  ar(?as? 

Dr.  Lkvikx.  Yes ; it  seems  to  me  that  is  essential  to  do. 

Mr.  Quir.  That  \vill  assure  me  that  tliei-e  M ill  be  outside  ideas  con» 
sidered  when  they  make  tlieir  decisions.  Eet  me  ask  one  otliei*  ques- 
tion; when  yon  talk  about  strengtliening  educational  foundations,  let 
us  look  at  foundations.  The  National  Science  Foniulation  is  one  that 
is  operating  in  education.  Do  yon  tliinlc  that  tliere  could  be  a way  of 
developing  that  type  of  foundation,  one  foi-  higher  education,  and* one 
on  vocational  education,  and  so  forth,  for  the  vaiioiis  broad  categories 
of  education? 

Dr.  Levien.  Let  me  start  ndtli  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
because  that  is  Avliat  we  are  concenied  with  to  tlie  greatest  extent.  I 
want  to  .start  by  saying  that  I thinlc  liiglier  education  must  he  a cen- 
tral concern!  of  the  National  Institnlo  of  Education.  Even  if  it  werenT 
a problem  arwi  in  its  own  right,  there  is  much  we  need  to  know  about 
higher  education  Avhen  Avoare  concenied  with  other  educational  levels. 

One  ciuniot  examine,  the  problems  of  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation for  long  befoi'e  one  realj;2es  tliat  teacher  echication,  wliiit  goes 
on  ill  collets  of  education,  and  liberal  aii:s  colleges,  is  a prime  coin* 
ponent  of  both  the  problem  and  the  solution  in  elementary  and  scc- 
ondaiy  education.  So  the  Institute  must  have  a lieavy  concern  witli 
development  and  researcli  on  questions  of  higher  odiicatioii.  But  tliere 
comes  a iioiiit  in  the  R.  & D.  process  wlieii  introducing  innovations  into 
practice  is  impoitant,  ivlien  a new  cniTicnluin  in  teacher  education 
lias  been  identified  as  being  appropriate,  when  new  forms  of  liigher 
education  have  been  validated.  This  is  now  a clifTerent  kind  of  task 
from  the  conduct  of  R.  & D. 

Wliat  is  essential  is  the  funding  task,  the  facilitation  and  introduc- 
tion into  jiractice  of  new  ideas.  I can  see  a role  for  tlie  Office  of  Echica- 
tioii  and  jierliaps  for  a foundation  in  this  area — facilitating  the  wide- 
.spread  introduction  into  practice  of  a new  idea.  Tliere  is  the  need  for 
an  agency  to  give  the  financial  backing  that  will  enable  a school  to 
try  out  and  introduce  these  new  ideas. 
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So  tliat  is  tlie  role  I would  sec  for  a imtional  foinulation.  to 

do  tliiit  pait  of  the  task  that  has  proven  so  diflicult  in  cdiicatioinil 
K.  & D. : to  take  a good  idea,  once  it  luis  been  developed,  and  get  it 
M'idely  diffused. 

Funds  are  wliat  are  essential  at  tlmt  point.  1 see  tlie  foundiition  as 
providing  tliose  funds. 

^h\  Qum.  As  I understand  your  response  you  liavc  no  objection  to 
tlie  way  the  foundation  would  operate  out  you  feel  later  tliere  may  be 
tlie  necessity  of  establislnng  a similar  foundation  for  other  ai-eas  of 
education.  ll\at  is  what  I understood  you  to  say. 

Dr.  LiEvien.  Yes ; what  I think  I said  is  along  that  line. 

I think  we  need  mechanisms  for  helping  to  introduce  innovations, 
and  the  foundation  could  function  that  'way. 

^h\  Quie.  Thank  you,  Chairman. 

]Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  j\Ir.  Chairiuan. 

]\Ir.  Levien,  I would  like  to  talk  and  ask  questions  about  the  pro- 
])osed  National  Institute  of  Educatioiq  and  the  proposed  e.xocutive 
reorganization  plans  of  the  administration,  and  revenue  shaiing. 

Fii-st  of  all,  Mdiere  in  the  scheme  of  things,  of  the  proposed  legi.shi- 
tive  reorganization,  would  the  National  Institute  of  Education  fit? 
Would  it  bo  under  the  Human  Eesources? 

Dr.  LEvmN.  I can  only  speak  on  my  o^^nl  estimate  of  the  situation. 

jMr.  M!eeds.  I am  asking  yonr  views. 

Dr.  Lkmen.  I think  it  would  fit  within  the  Department  of  Ilmnan 
Hesources  as  .speci  fied. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Now,  it  is  my  imderstancling  that  there  would  be  in  that 
])ro])osal  an  office  somewhat  like  the  Cominissionei’  of  Education,  which 
would  be  in  effect  an  Under  Secretaiy  for  Education.  Would  you  feel 
that  the  National  Institute  of  ^Education  would  be  on  a parallel  with 
that  office  and  report  through  it,  or  under  the  control  of  that  office? 

Dr.  Lemen.  I would  see  the  NIE  repoiting  through  it  and  in  a sense 
under  the  control  of  that  office.  That  19  it  would  be  pai*t.  of  the  chi.ster 
of  agencies  within  the  Department  of  Human  Resources,  I’epoiding 
tliroiigli  tlie  Commissioner. 

Ml’.  Meeds.  Do  you  see  presently  any  movement  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation that  indicates  they  are  heading  in  this  direction,  that  is  rhe 
direction  I liave  stated,  they  are  making  inliouse  changes  wliich  u ould 
easily  accommodate  or  would  make  the  proposals  which  we  have  for 
reorganization,  more  easily  accommodated  by  the  present  Office? 

It  appeal’s  to  me  in  otlier  ivords,  tlmt  retaining  in  tlie  Office  of  Edu- 
cation a heavier  research  component  may  fit  this  concept. 

Dr.  Levien.  I am  not  privy  to  the  developments  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, except  in  the  area  of  researcli,  and  even  tliore  loss  so  now 
than  in  the  past.  I don’t  see  anything  going  on  that  I would  consider 
inconsistent  with  that,  and  I think  the  Commissioner’s  testimony  the 
otlier  day  indicated  tlmt  the  Foundation,  tlie  Institute,  and  the  Office 
of  Education  would  all  repoit  through  him  to  the  Secretary. 

That  looks  to  me  to  be  a model  of  what  yon  have  jnst  described  as 
the  prospect  for  tlie  Department  of  irnmaii  Kosonrees — a subagency 
within  that  Department  concerned  with  education  and  repivsenting  a 
cluster  of  activity,  one  agency  concerned  with  R.  & I),  and  one  with 
higher  education,  and  one  with  education  generally. 
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Mr.  Yon  visionocl  tlio  Xatioiuil  Institute  of  Education 

as  carrying  on  all  of  the  resoarcli  and  development  activities  of  the 
Odice  of  Education,  and  most  of  the  activities  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  except  those  inhonse  wliicli 
arc  necessary,  as  yon  pointed  out  earlier  for  the  development  of  their 
special  programs. 

Dr.  Ekvikx.  I see  tlie  XIE  as  the  principal  agency  for  widespread 
support  of  educational  resoarcli  and  development. 

^ Mr.  AlKKns.  Switching  to  revenue  sharing,  let  me  preface  iny  ques- 
tion with  a little  background,  or  what  I conceive  to  be  background. 
It  is  that  one  of  the  rosponsihilities  we  arc  so  deficient  in  is  research 
and  development  in  education,  in  the  field  of  cdiieatioii  particnlarly. 
It  is  the  Avidespread  relief  in  tliis  country  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
inoiit  can  cxorci.sc  a lot  of  control  through  the  development  of  edu- 
cational pi’ograms. 

Tlic  result  i.s  that  sonic  people  in  some  States  liave  been  chary  of 
allowing  tlie  Federal  Governnioiit  to  do  a lot  in  the  field  of  research 
and  dcvclopmoiit.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  ^Yith  rcvoniio  sharing  we 
are  going  to  lie  passing  out  more — if  it  ever  passes,  and  I think  it 
])rohal)ly  won't — but  wc  are  going  to  he  passing  out  more  of  the  funds 
to  the  States  and  scattering  onr  .shots  so-to-speak,  which  sccm.s  totally 
inconsistent  to  me  in  tlic  field  of  coordinated  research  and  dcvclo]i- 
moiit.  I ]{now  that  is  a very  broad  onostion.  But  rcveinie  sharing  strikes 
me  as  inimical  to  the  concc])ts  which  yon  have  ennneiated  here  this 
morning. 

Dr.  Lkvikx.  Well,  lot  me  .say  a couple  of  thing.s  in  rosj^oiiso  to  tlnit. 

First,  I don't  think  the  revonne  sharing  proposals  in  any  event 
anticipate  distributing  the  R.  & T),  funds,  but  ratlior  retain  ro.sponsi- 
bility  for  allocation  of  R.  & D.  funds  in  tlic  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ]\lKEns.  Yes;  but  what  if  funds  whicli  are  passed  out  to  States 
and  localities  are  used  for  R.  & F).  at  the  local  level?  Inider  revonne 
slmring  they  have  a right  to  do  tliat. 

Dr.  Lkvikx.  Tlie  second  part  of  wliat  T would  like  to  say  is  tliat  I 
Miink  that  would  be  desivablo,  providing  that  there  is  a large  Federal 
activity  in  R.  & D.  that  forni.s  the  base  for  cfloctivc  use  of  research  and 
dovolopmoiitatall  levels  in  odiication. 

As  I said  earlier  I believe  in  the  philosophy  that  R.  & D.  nnist  be 
a part  of  all  educational  action  and  deci.sioinnaking.  One  of  onr  prob- 
lems in  generating  sip^port  i.s  that  the  local  and  State  agencies  donT 
feel  that  K.  & D.  is  any  use  to  them,  and  they  can’t  sec  how  it  fits  into 
tlicir  own  ])laiis.  They  don’t  have  the  opportunity  for  the  allocation  and 
pnrcliaso  of  research  and  devolopinont. 

I would  like  to  see  a situation  in  which  research  and  development 
is  viewed,  as  it  is  in  many  industries  and  in  agriculture,  as  a part  of  the 
]iroco.ss  of  coiidnctiiig  a ])aiticnlar  activity,  so  that  each  local  district 
-will  have  a reasonably  big  R.  & D.  program. 

If  wc  had  only  those  distributed  R.  & D.  programs,  I don’t  think 
thattlicy  would  aceinnnlate.  They  M-onld  bo  duplicating  very  heavily. 
But  if  there  is  a strong  Federal  ]Drogram  that  can  develop  curricli- 
hims,  and  establi.sh  the  basic  institutions,  then  I think  there  wo\dd  be 
an  impropriate  environment  in  which  the  States  and  local  districts 
could  carry  out  effective  R,  & D.  For  example,  they  could  purchase  re- 
searcli  from  regional  laboratories  set  up  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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I loolc  for  a real  partnersliij)  between  tlie  Federal  Government  and 
tlie  States. 

jNIr.  ]\Ii:eds.  Assniningtliat  some  kind  of  coordinating  function  conld 
be  set  up,  it  seems  to  me  useless  to  have  two  research  and  development 
projects  on  exactlj’  the  same  matter  going  on  in  two  diil'erent  school 
districts. 

Now,  if  the  National  Institute  of  Education  also  would  serve  as  a 
coordinator  of  these  reseai'ch  and  development  activities  that  are  going 
on,  and  then  as  a disseminator  of  results  when  they  arc  achieved,  I 
would  agree  with  you  that  this  is  a thing  to ’’be  desired.  But  in  the 
absence  of  that  role,  and  a pretty  .strong  i-ole  incidentally  in  that 
regard,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  what  you  havC|just  said  cannot  come 
to  pass.  . 

Dr.  Lemen.  I believe  thei-e  has  to  be  that  strong  role.  I think  that  wo 
can  look  at  a particular  case  in  point.  These  analogies  are  always  im- 
perfect, but  the  Department  of  Agricultm'e  does  demonstrate  a case 
whei'c  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  work  very  closely  to- 
gether in  an  effective  way,  in  which  the  Federal  agencies  support  basic 
and  background  reseai'ch,  and  the  States  work  together  with  the 
Federal  agencies  to  adapt  the  findings  of  that  research  to  local  con- 
ditions and  disseminate  it  in  local  areas. 

I don’t  know  whether  that  is  the  exact  model  that  we  want  to 
follow  in  education,  but  there  are  .some  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I have  one  more  question. 

You  said  earlier  in  3'our  testimony,  or  in  answer  to  a question  of 
Mr.  Brademas,  you  would  like  to  see  $150  million  in  the  first  year 
of  opej’ation.  YBmt  do  j'ou  conceive  to  be  the  fiist  j'ear  of  opei'ation? 
Perhaps  I missed  it  in  your  testimony. 

Dr.  Le^n.  It  is  not  in  the  testimony.  I have  a section  in  the  re- 
port ryhich  discusses  initial  actiruties,  and  in  that  I call  for  a year'  of 
planning  sta,rting  this  June.  That  is  what  appear's  in  the  bud^t  rrow 
as  a $3  million  item.  The  first  year  of  firll  operatiorr  would  b^e  fiscal 
3'ear  1973. 

Drrring  the  NIE’s  planning  3'ear  the  National  Center-  for  Educa- 
tioufil  K.  & D.  will  continue  sirp)poit  of  R.  & D.  It  will  have  about  $100 
nrilliorr.  At  the  sanre  time  the  NIE  peoprle  would  be  acquiring  their 
staff,  aird  in  July  of  1972  the  transition  could  occur  to  complete  op- 
eration by  the  NIE. 

Mr.  Meeds.  We  rvill  be  charged  with  rvriting  a bill,  and  would  ymu 
suggest  a good  nreasure  that  we  could  adopt  is  then  toking  some  jrer- 
centage  of  the  total  educational  dollar  expenditures  in  the  Urrited 
States  and  ultimately  reaching  what3'on  described  as  the  epitome  of  1 
percerrt? 

Dr.  Levten.  I thinlr  we  should  view  ourselves,  philosophically  any- 
way, as  almost  a board  of  directom  for  the  educational  enterprise.  As 
such,  we  have  some  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  enterprise  is 
continually  renewed. 

Industrial  boards  of  dh'ectors  invest  4 percent  of  irrcome,  hr  nrany 
cases,  oir  the  R.  & D.  needed  for  renewal.  I think  education  ought  to 
take  a similar  point  of  view.  It  should  invest  some  perceirtage  of  total 
expenditures  in  R.  & D.  l\Hrat  that  percentage  is  is  very  hard  to  deter- 
mine. We  would  have  to  coirsider  the  demand  and  the  things  that 
are  irot  being  done  now. 


ily  first  estiinjite  is  that  education  ought  to  aim  for  an  investment  of 
about  1 percent  of  total  expendit ares.  Tliat  will  soon  be  $1  billion,  a 
sizable  research  and  development  activity. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I have  heard  horseback  guesses  with  regard  to  aircraft 
cle^’elopmeiit  and  that  is  about  8 or  10  percent  for  E.  & D, 

Assuming  that  is  an  accurate  figure,  why  is  education  to  be  so  much 
less? 

Dr.  Lehex.  We  are  dealing  with  sp^ial  circumstances  in  that  case. 
First  we  are  dealing  with  an  enterprise  in  which  there  is  a heavy  hard- 
ware c6ni))oneiit,  a lot  of  equipment  that  must  be  designed  and  pur- 
cha.sed  and  built.  That  is  exceptionally  expensive. 

That  is  not  likely  to  be  the  situation  in  education,  where  most 
expenses  are  salaiy  expenses.  We  are  not  in  a situation  of  having  to 
replace  hardware  and,  therefore,  the  kind  of  research  wo  do  has  to 
do  with  tlie  way  people  perforin,  and  the  relatively  inexpensive  item 
they  use. 

j\ir.  Meeds.  That  in  ay  be  one  of  the  problems. 

Dr.  Lemex.  I will  grant  you  that  point.  Neyeitholess  I think  we  are 
still  a far  cry  from  the  situation  in  the  military,  where  hardware  ex- 
penses are  a large  part  of  the  operating  budget.  I think  that  we  are  in 
a field  wliere  the  research  and  development:  activities  are  much  less 
expensive.  Tliat  is  not  to  say  they  ai*e  cheap,  but  they  are  less  expen- 
sive than  supeisonic  airplanes. 

Mr.  Meeds.  That  may  bo  a moot  question. 

Dr.  Leviex.  Secondly,  I think  we  are  in  a field  that  is  still  young 
compared  to  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  It  is  constrained  in 
what  it  can  do.  I would  hope  that  in  time  its  activities  and  iiesults 
will  be  .so  important  that  wo  will  want  to  invest  more  in  it.  But  at  the  . 
moment  I think  an  appropriate  first  goal  is  1 percent. 

Mr.  Meeds.  That  sounds  like  a reasonable  goal  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ilr.  RnAomrAS.  I am  trying  to  cnlcnlatc  what  percentage  of  the 
total  ]^ro))osed  expenditures  on  the  SST  are  represented  by  the  pro- 
posal to  build  the  two  prototypes,  which,  as  I understand  it,  mpresent 
the  ro.search  and  development  stage  of  that.  1 think  it  would  be  more 
than  1 percent.  ; ’ . r: 

^Mr,MEED.s.  I am  sure  diatit  would  have  been. 

Mr.  Haxskx.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman.  ; 

I think  T will  stay  out  of  that , argument. 

Let  me  first  of  all  echo  the  comments  made  by  oiir  chairman  in 
counuendin.Q*  and  complimenting  you  for  a A-ery  scholarly  and  compre- 
hensive work.  The  study  that  you  have  put  together  is  really  a romark- 
ablo  document.  I am, sure  it  will  l^  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  to^ 
this  committee  in  shaping  the  legislation,  but  to  those  who  will  have 
tluuesponsibility  for  putting  together  the  Institute  and  implementing 
itatsuch  time  as  it  is  authonzerl  by  Congress,  i: 

Let  me  ask,  fii*st  of  all;  to  what  extent  the.  bill  that  is  presently 
before  the  coiuuiittoc  reflects  your  conception  of  the  liistitute  and  .Avhat 
it  ought  to  be,  and  to  yvhat.  exteiit.there  is  any  significant  departure 
from  your  vecoininendatious?  M ^ ; 

: Dr.  Leviex,  I think  the  bill  ‘as:now  befpre-the  committee  is  almost 
exactly  , wliat  I v ould  like  to  see.  The  only  differences  that  I recall,  haye 
to  do  with'  the  number. of  members  on.  the  National  ;AdAdsory  Coin- 
niittce  and  their  term  of  service.  . ? - .i' 


On  tlie  basis  of  an  analogy  with  tlie  National  Science  Board,  I Jiad 
recoiuinended  •24,  and  a O-year  term  of  oilico  rather  than  a 3-year  term 
oi*  service.  I think  there  are  strong  arguments  on  each  side. 

My  feeling  is  that  there  are  .so  many  points  of  view  that  arc  valid 
and  legitimate  in  education  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  have  this 
l^rincipal  advisory  coniniJttee  larger  in  nninber  so  that  they  conld  be 
included. 

The  other  point  of  view  of  course  is  that  a group  of  that  size  may 
l)econio  dilKcnlt  to  use.  It  may  bo  too  large  to  fiincLion  effectively. 

Tlic>  e is  experience  on  either  side,  and  I think  the  experience  inside 
Government  argued  strongly  for  the  15  number.  I don't  feel  terribly 
strongly  about  that. 

I personally  feel  that  24  would  be  a n.seful  number,  but  it  is  not 
critical  to  the  success  of  the  Institute.  I think  the  6-year  term  is 
important,  although  it  could  be  achieved  under  the  existing  bill  by 
two  successive  terms, 

There  will  be  many  issues  that  arc  complicated,  and  that  demand 
high  competence  and  considerable  ex])ericnce  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee members,  and  I would  like=  to  see  them  serve  long  enough  to 
develop  that  competence. 

Mr.  Haxsex.  npeaking  of  the  advisory  committee,  I raised  a ques- 
tion with  I’espect  to  this  part  of  the  hill  in  onr  Now  York  hearing 
Saturday  morning,  with  two  fonner  Commissioners  of  Education.  I 
might  say  in  both  cases  they  indicated- what  I interpreted  to  be  a 
general  skepticism  about  advisory  committees,  but  felt  that  this  is  a 
place  where  there  ought  to  be  an  advisory  committee,  and  where  one 
could  function  with  great  effect. 

I didn’t  raise  the  question  as  to  nninbei*s,  but  when  I ask  about  their 
conception  of  how  it  should  be  organized  and  who  ought  to  be  on  it, 
in  v guess  is  that  we  would  have  ended  up  with  numbei*s  closer  to  your 
recoimnendation,  ■ * 

They  were  extremely  helpful  in  adding  some  interesting  recoin- 
nieiidiitions  on  Ihe  inakenp  of  the  advisory  committee. 

Let  me  ask  yon  if  you  would  enlarge  a little  fmther.  Yon  know  the 
bill  does  not  do  any  more/ than  establish  the  committee  and  say  what 
the  ternis^arc  going  to  he.  It  doesn't  say  very  much  about  who  onglit 
to  be  on  it.  I think  for  purposes  of  legislative  history  aiid  further 
guidance  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  have  your  conception  of  the  kinds 
of  people  that  should  serve  on  this  committee. 

Dr.  Leviex,  Yes;  there  are  three  categories  of  indiyuals  I would 
like  to  see  on  the  committee,  First,  representatives  from  the  research 
and  development  coinmimities,  not  necessarily  educational  Tesearch 
and  developmnt,  They  might  be  broader  in  scope.  * : 

There  may  be  scientists  and  even  some  engiiieei*s,  and  historians  and 
philosophers,  to  briiig  their  points  of  view  amb contact.^  with  their 
communities  into  the  highest  deliberations  of  the  Institute  conneib 

Secondly,  I think  there' must  be  a representation  from  the  educa- 
tional communities — superintendents,  teachers,  comTnissioneis  ’-  of 
edneation,  and  principals — people  who  have  distin^iishcd  themselves 
by  their  ability  to  think  beyond  their' immediate  problems,  and  to  bo 
sLatesiimiihke  nrtheirexammation  of  edneationiil  problems.  • 

Aiid  then  the  third' group  I would  like  to  see  are  representatives  of 
the  pnblicVpiiblic  interest  more  broadly  stated.  But  again  these  should 

*’*■  > ■ 
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bti  people  Avlio  have  sliowii  an  intevost  specifically  in  education  and 
demonstrated  their  facility  to  thinlv  about  and  to  represent  important 
points  of  view  in  the  coininnnity. 

So  those  three  groups  should  be  represented.  By  iiiy  estimate  there 
could  be  eight  from  each,  bat  five  would  be  about  the  nniuber  fi'oin 
each  in  the  current  legislation. 

^fr.  ITaxskx.  One  of  the  suggestions  T heard  Saturday  was  that  there 
l)e  considered  in  the  makeup  of  the  advisory  committee,  a mpresenta- 
tive  who  comes  from  another  country  where  there  is  a good  deal  of 
attention  being  giA^en  to  educational  research  and  deA^elopment.  How 
does  that  strike  yon  ? 

Dr.  Lkvikx.  Offhand  it  sounds  rather  interesting.  I am  A^ery  much 
aware  and  concerned  al)out  educational  reseai'ch  and  development  in 
other  countries.  Thei’e  are  examples  and  infonnation  AA^e  should  liaA^o 
aA’^ailable  to  us  of  AA’ork  being  done  in  SAvedeu,  and  Japan,  and  Cantula. 

I think  onr  communities  are  still  too  dispersed,  that  tlie  coimnnnica- 
tion  is  not  what  it  should  be.  I think  each  of  those  countries  looks  to 
the  United  States  and  knoAA-s  AA-hat  is  going  on  ]\ere,  buttlie  reciprocal 
concern  is  not  as  strong  as  it  should  be. 

I could  see  other  mechanisms  that  might  be  eA^eii  inoiie  useful,  in- 
cluding liaAMug  foreign  representatiA-es  on  other  Avorking  groups  of  the 

Mr.  Hansex.  I have  oue  final  question,  on  the  majoi-  pi-oblcins  of 
education,  toAvard  Avliicli  the  efforts  of  the  Institute  might  be  directed. 
This  question  I might  say  came  up  last  Friday  in  the  coui'se  of  oui* 
session  at  the  Educational  Testing  Service  in  Princeton,  Avhere  among 
the  major  problems  confronting  education  across  the  country  is  that 
of  devising  the  means  of  adequate  financial  support,  which  it  seems  to 
ine  underlies  the  basic  objectives  that  you  identify,  increasing  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  improving  the  quality  of  education. 

Do  3'ou  see  this  as  a kind  of  niajoi’  undertaking,  that  the  Xatioual 
Institute  of -Education  might  usefully  address  itself  to  in  an  attempt 
to  come  lip  Avith  some  ansAvers  ? 

Dr.  Leaden.  Absolutely.  I would  bi’oaden  the  statement  to  make  it 
tAvofold.  First,  to  increase  the  resoui’ces  available  to  education — and 
Avheii  I say  resources  I mean  not  only  funds  but  personnel,  and  facili- 
ties, and  other  things  Avliich  go  into  the  Educational  Act. 

But  second,  I think  that  there  is  an  increasing  responsibility  and 
commitment  that  education  must  accept  to  imjirove  the  effectiveness 
Avith  AAdiich  it  uses  the  resources  available  to  it. 

To  serve  this  goal  tliere  are  n.  large  number  of  actiAuties,  ranging 
from  better  use  of  the  school  buildings  to  emplojnng  technology  and 
freeing  the  teachers  from  the  burdensome  tasks  that  decrease  their 
professional  capacity,  that  could  be  undertaken. 

So  I Avould  see  the  Institute  being  concerned  Avith  both  of  those 
questions.  I think  it  Avill  be  a priority  issue.  It  must  be  because  of  the 
major  concern  at  all  levels  of  education  Avith  these  questions. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  A^ery  much.  AVe  are  most  grateful  for  your 
help.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairinau. 

Doctor,  on  page  6 of  your  prepared  statement,  yon  mention  K.  & D. 
investuient  in  education  amounts  to  0.3  percent  of  the  total  educational 
expenditures.  Is  that  tlio  Federal  budget  that  you  are  talking  about? 

Dr.  Levien.  That  is  all  investment  in  education. 
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Mr.  Mazzolt.  State  and  local  ? 

Dr.  Lkvikx.  Well,  the  Federal  total,  the  Federal  contribution  is 
about  86  percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Mazzolt.  Throughout  the  country,  at  all  levels. 

Dr.  Lf.vikx.  Yes,  in  educational  R.  &D.,  yes.  I say  that  it  is  mainly 
Federal  funds,  but  that  includes  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Mazzolt.  This  gets  me  to  the  point  that  docs  trouble  me  a little 
bit  in  this  legislation.  That  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  school  districts 
are  doing  pretty  exceptional  work  in  R.  & D.  on  their  own  behalf,  and 
with  particular  reference  to  their  problems,  because  some  districts  have 
special  problems. 

^ I wonder  if  this  work  were  largely  taken  over  as  I think  this  legisla- 
tion would  probably  tend  to  do,  would  this  be,  in  your  opinion  as  a 
professional,  and  advantageous  situation? 

Dr.  Lfa'iex.  Absolutely  not,  and  I hope  it  won’t  be  taken  o^Tr.  I 
might  emphasize  that  about  95  percent  of  the  budget  of  the  NIE 
would  be  expended  outside  of  the  Institute.  It  could  be  spent  in  local 
school  districts,  and  in  schools  of  education,  and  it  could  be  in  the  State 
agencies.  I see  the  NIE  as  a funding  source  for  these  activities,  expand- 
ing rather  than  reducing  their  number  and  scope. 

l?ut  secondly,  even  if  it  doesn’t  fund  that  specific  research,  I think  by 
strengthening  the  R.  & D.  community,  and  supporting  other  research, 
and  seeing  that  those  research  findings  are  made  available  to  the  local 
districts,  it  will  facilitate  and  strengthen  the  research  activities  of  the 
local  agencies. 

I think  it  would  be  sadly  mistaken  to  do  otherwise.  As  I have  said 
earlier,  what  we  have  to  see  is  research  and  development  as  a part  of 
all  educational  decision  making. 

Mr.  Mazzolt.  You  see  no  conflict  between  the  NIE  and  local  activities 
in  the  same  area  ? 

Dr.  Leviex.  I would  hope  not. 

Mr.  Mazzolt.  You  see  it  as  a supplemental  help. 

Dr.  Le^x.  I see  it  as  facilitating  those  activities,  and  providing  the 
environment  and  support  in  wliich  they  can  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  Mazzolt.  Do  you  believe,  based  on  your  experience  and  on  the 
Niri  and  other  activities,  that  you  can  have  local  initiative  still  ex- 
pressedi  and  local  approaches  to  local  problems,  even  through  the 
umbrella  of  a Federal  agency  like  this  ? 

Dr.  Leatex.  Yes;  I think  if  you  look  at  the  way  NIH  funds  are  ex- 
pended, you  will  see  that  they  go  to  local  teaching  hospitals,  and  uni- 
versities, and  so  on.  But  NIH  is  somewhat  different  from  what  NIE 
would  be. 

Ml*.  Mazzolt.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question,  with  respect  to  the 
working  rolationship  that  you  would  have  with  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, based  again  on  your  experience  and  the  length  of  time  you  liave 
spent  studying  the  situation. 

Do  you  envision  that  there  can  be  a harmonious  relationship  between 
NIE,  if  it  is  created,  and  the  Office  of  Education  ? 

pr.  Leauex.  Yes;  I think  that  there  can  be.  I don’t  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  will  liappeTi  automatically.  I think  it  has  to  be  worked  on  by 
both  sides.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I want  to  see  the  Commissioner 
responsible  for  both  agencies  is  that  it  has  to  be  facilitated  by  the  en- 
couragement of  people  at  all  levels. 
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I would  hope  individunls  from  MIE  uml  OE  would  spend  son\c 
time  working  togetlier  on  tusk  foi  ces  and  in  a vai’icjty  of  otliei-  ways,  so 
that  tliey  could  establisli  tlie  pei’sonal  relationsliips  that  enable  true 
cooiieration  to  occur. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Maybe  this  is  in  the  statement,  but  is  I)i\  Marhind  in 
.sii2)|)ort  of  tills  plan  ? Is  lie  enconraging  its  passage  with  the  funding  to 
the  i‘,xtont  you  have  recoimncnded  ? 

Di\  Lkvikx.  Yes;  Dr.  JMarland  has  testified  in  support  of  the  XIE, 
the  adininistrnrioii's  proposal,  last  week.  I woiikhrt  want  to  associate 
him  M’ith  this  particular  ]>lan  in  its  detail.  As  I am  sure  he  si^es  it,  this 
is  one  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  NIE,  and  he  has  taken  the  next  stej)  of 
establishing  a plamiing  unit  which  will  coiitiiinc  the  iihiniiiiig  and 
hnild  on  and  study  other  alternatives. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  May  I ask  you  just  tliis  one  (lucstion,  too. 

Ill  tills  connection,  is  there  anytliing  presently  in  tlic  OE  that  is 
similar  to  the  concept  you  have  dcvclo^ml  of  the  NIE? 

Dj|.  Lkvikx.  Some  ol:  the  existing  rasearcli  and  development  activity 
is  being  reorganized  in  a direction  Mint  makes  it  a natural  precursor, 
but  it  doesn’t  have  the  stature  in  its  eurrent  location  in  the  Otlice  of 
Education,  and  it  doesn’t  have  some  of  tlic  personnel  and  other  ar- 
rangements that  the  NIE  must  ha^^c  in  order  to  lie  successful.  It  is  the 
precursor  of  tlie  NIE,  but  not  yet  what  we  hope  the  NIE  will  lie. 

Mr.  jMazzolt.  You  can  sectliein  melding  togetlier. 

Dr.  TjEvien.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I have  one  final  qiiestiom  and  getting  down  to  Hu* 
nuts  and  bolts  of  taking  tliose  proposals  home  and  justifying  them 
to  tlie  cqnstitiieney,  some  of  wliom  are  not  much  attuned  to  the  idea 
of  spending  money  on  anything  in  education. 

What  is  the  jirime  justification  for  setting  i\\)  an  agency  siu*Ii  as 
tills  is  contemplated  to  be,  whicli  is  primarily  and  almost  exclusively 
a research  and  dev^clopmcnt  operation,  wlien  the  President  and  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  talked  about  a revenue-sharing  plan,  where 
X number  of  doJlais  is  shared  or  given  no  strings  attached,  to  local 
schwl  dif.tricts,  to  do  as  tliey  please  based  on  what  their  expertise 
indicates  are  the  local  problems. 

To  simplify  tlie  question,  wliy  slionld  we  spend  it  on  R.  & D.  when 
in  a decide  $1  billion  will  be  given  to  local  agencies  for  them  to  do 
with  as  t hey  wish  ? 

Dr.  Levien.  I think  there  is  only  one  justification,  and  that  is  that 
it  will  improve  the  education  of  our  children  and  of  ouiselves. 

We  have  to  start  with  the  recognition,  which  is  rather  widesjDread, 
that  American  education,  despite  the  amount  of  money  we  Imve  put 
into  it,  still  has  failings,  recognized  both  by  the  public,  and  the  stu- 
dents and  by  the  teachers  and  principals  operating  the  system. 

There  is  disorder  in  schools.  There  is  financial  crisis.  There  are  dis- 
advantaged children  entering  the  scliools  leaidng  with  the  same  dis- 
advantages. These  are  not  problems  that  can  be  solved  by  money 
alone.  We  need  Imowledge  to  solve  them. 

American  education.  Tike  all  other  enterprises,  has  to  invest  a part 
of  its  funds  in  research  and  development.  I am  sure  all  of  your  con- 
stituents are  interested  in  the  wise  expenditure  of  wliatever  funds  arc 
avflilable  to  tlie  scliools,  which  means  investing  in  learning  more  about 
ami  improving  education. 
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What  we  are  not  talking  about  is  research  for  research  for  research's 
sake,  we  are  tallcing  about  iinproveiiieiit  for  improveniciit's  sake. 

3Ir.  ]\L\zzoli..  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Keid.  I am  sorry  I could  not  be  here  sooner.  I have  studied  to 
some  degree  3^0 iir  report  on  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  and 
the  proposed  plan  for  the  Institute,  and  your  testimony. 

Let  me  ask  you  a broad  ouestioii  ^Yith  a slight  preaiuble.  In  your 
Band  report,  some  of  the  problems  you  list  are  iiiiiiiteresting  and  inap- 
propriate education,  insiiuicient  attention  to  the  needs  of  clientele,  dis- 
order in  the  schools,  inadequate  linancial  support,  inelfective  use 
of  resources,  and  dilliculty  of  as.sc.ssiiig  results,  and  <liniculty  of  achiev- 
ing programs. 

In  your  testimony  this  morning  you  talk  about  tlic  B.  & 1).  systen:- 
and  you  talk  about  the  reputation  being  low,  and  focus  confused  and 
so  on.  You  have  also  testified  tliis  morning  about  the  structure  of  NIE 
and  the  concept.  If  I were  asking  you  to  spread  yowv  wings  a bit,  and 
talk  about  wliat  you  consider  some  of  the  totally  new  approaches 
tliat  might  be  applied,  to  try  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  some  of  the 
problems  why  education  is  not  working,  with  regard  to  compensatory 
education  or  children  from  single  parents  or  wJietlier  ,vou  talk  about 
totall}^  inadequate  preschool  services  wliich  may  stunt  tlie  growtli 
by  50  percent,  nutrition  and  so  on,  wliat  are  some  of  the  suggestions 
you  would  make,  the  subjects  of  I’csearch,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  some 
of  these  problems  and  make  our  system  work  more  elfcctivch'? 

Dr.  Levien.  Let. us  take  one  of  the  broader  areas,  perhaps  \i  little 
too  broad  for  a full  program  to  bo  designed  for  it,  but  I think  it 
could  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  the  problem  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

The  first  thing  the  NIE  woiild  do  is  design  a coordinated  national 
program  addressing  that  particular  problem.  You  mentioned  a few 
liypotlieses  about  what  causes  educational  disadvantage,  in  particular, 
the  influence  of  nutrition  and  early  child  care. 

I would  see  this  comprehensive  national  program  doing  a number 
of  things.  ' ' 

First,  taking  those,  hypotheses  and  putting  them  on  firm  ground, 
doing  whatever  researcli  has  to  be  done  to  determine  whether  they 
are  true  or  how  they  have  to  be  modified. 

Second,  turning  what  is  Icnown  now,  or  what  is  well  understood 
into  operating  programs.  The  first  example  is  nutritional  deficiency. 
The  NIE  might  support  development  of  some  new  forms  of  child 
care  that  have  a s]iecial  concern  for  nutrition  and  encouraging  mental 
growth  in  the  early  years,  and  so  on.’ 

Third,  disseminating  these  results,  and  making  thorn  available 
through  demonstration  facilities  in  various  localities. 

Fourth,  undertaking  new  developments  in  entirely  dilTerent  rui‘- 
ricula,  experimental  schools,  and  forms  of  schooling,  adclrossod  the 
problem  of  the  disadvantaged  and  intei'linkecUo  provide  a coordinated 
approach  in  which  research  and  development  ami  impleinontation,  all 
focus  on  this  one  problem. 

The  NIE  would  seek  to  employ  the  best  people  and  the  host  institu- 
tions to  carry  on  these  programs. 

Mr.  Beid.  Lot  me  take  one  premise,  to  .see  whether  you  tend  to  agree 
with  it  or  not.  I think  there  is  some  evidence  that  a child  loams  as 
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much  between  11  months  and  4 years  as  he  does  between  4 and  13. 

If  this  is  true  or  in  general  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  pre- 
cluding a major  area  of  gi*owtli,  particularly  Avhen  they  come  from 
disadvantaged  families,  for  reasons  of  health  or  nutrition  or  just  the 
kind  of  eiiAuronment  where  they  never  see  a book,  for  example,  let 
alone  “Sesame  Street”  or  whatever  else  they  might  normally  be  able 
to  watch.  If  that  is  true,  aren’t  we  going  to  have  to  make  a veiy  major 
effort  here  within  that  age  group  ? 

Otherwise,  no  matter  what  kind  of  compensatoij  education  you  per- 
haps apply  later  on  or  make  available,  that  child  is  starting  away 
behind. 

Westinghouse  repoits  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult.  If  it  starts  late, 
you  are  always  running  against  the  clock. 

Dr.  Levien.I  certainly  agree  with  the  need.  But  what  do  we  do 
to  get  the  proper  programs  into  operation?  How  do  we  get  to  those 
children?  ’\AHiat  kinds  of  stimulation  do  they  need?  What  are  the 
various  program  models,  and  how  much  do  they  cost  ? l^^at  would  they 
cost  for  ti^ining  teachers,  and  for  toys,  and  for  television  progi*ams 
or  for  whatever  teclmiques  are  necessary  to  take  that  understanding 
and  make  it  available  and  demonstrate  it?  Those  are  the  questions  that 
I would  see  the  NIE  working  on. 

Mr.  Ri31T).  Let  me  ask  a qrrestion  on  miother  problem,  which  is 
institutional  rigidity. 

Wo  have  seen  it  rn  New  York  City  and  parts  of  New  York.  There 
has  been  a tendency,  I think,  to  freeze  certain  approaches  in  conciate, 
to  follow  only  certain  approaches  to  accreditation  of  teachers,  and  to 
become  wedded  to  certaui  curriculums,  to  think  that  you  can’t  jump 
two  or  three  grades  if  that  is  desirable,  and  there  are  a lot  of  institu- 
tional blocks. 

I have  great  admiration  for  teachers  in  the  several  imions,  but  you 
think  that  they  get  more  interested  in  union  affairs  than  they  do 
teaching,  and  what  is  necessa^  to  get  a teacher  in  a certain  area. 

How  do  you  see  approaching  this  problem  so  that  the  structure 
itself  will  admit  of  change  that  research  might  suggest? 

Dr.  Jjbylbn,  I don’t  think  there  is  any  single  answer,  but  I would 
like  to  talk  about  the  teacher,  who  I think  we  must  admit  is  the  crucial 
part  of  this.  Any  reform  will  be  wasted  unless  it  changes  the  behavior 
of  the  classroom  teacher. 

I think  the  NIE  is  going  to  have  to  start  with  in-service  training 
for  teachers,  and  participate  actively  in  the  reform  of  that  process, 
reform  in  such  a way  as  to  engage  the  teachers  from  the  very  beginning 
in  understanding  the  role  and  use  of  R.  & D. 

For  example,  if  you  are  a medical  student  now,  you  are  trained 
in  a teaching  hospital  where  you  see  research  going  on,  and  where  it 
is  a part  of  the  actual  process  of  delivering  care.  It  you  are  a student 
teacher  now,  research  is  something  separate  that  comes  to  you  in  little 
pieces  in  textbooks. 

I think  the  process  lias  to  be  built  into  the  teachers’  training. 

Secondly,  it  has  to  be  built  into  the  teacher’s  career.  Here  I think  the 
schools  council  model  in  England  is  useful.  I hope  the  committee  will 
have  a chance  to  explore  it.  There  they  have  developed  a system  of 
teacher  centers  in  many  of  the  local  districts.  These  are  the  mecha- 
nisms by  which  teachers  in  that  area  come  together  to  work  on  com- 


moil  problems  and  to  cooperate  with  national  curriculum  development 
teams.  They  come  to  the  centers  to  develop  and  test  improved  methods 
and  curricula. 

I think  many  teachei-s  in  the  United  States  would  respond  to  that 
kind  of  involvement  in  the  process  of  improvement.  "What  they  won’t 
respond  to  is  somebody  coming  from  the  outside  and  telling  them  what 
to  do  without  demonstrating  why  it  should  be  done  or  how  it  should 
be  done  or  involving  them  in  the  planning. 

In  this  long  answer  to  your  question  1 have  tried  to  emphasise  that 
I think  we  have  to  focus  on  the  teacher  and  focus  on  training  teachers 
to  engage  in  the  process  of  reform. 

Mr.  Eeid.  How  would  you  tackle  the  problem  that  could  be  broadly 
described  as  the  irrelevance  at  times  of  the  curricnliim  to  motivate  the 
student  or  to  focus  on  what  thei'  might  want  to  do  with  their  lives. 

In  the  early  days,  for  example,  thei’e  wore  no  black  children  in  the 
textbooks  and  so  on. 

Dr.  Levien.  I would  see  the  NIE  very  actively  interested  in  the 
development  of  cun’iculums. 

!Mr.  Reid.  The  environment  might  be  a good  case  whei’e  you  could 
roll  a lot  of  things  together. 

Dr.  Leiuen.  I think  the  NIE  also  ought  to  be  concerned  with  forms 
of  education.  Most  of  us  are  forced  to  accept  a specific  form  of  educa- 
tion, we  are  forced  into  a certain  mold,  in  which  going  to  college  is  the 
next  step,  or  going  to  graduate  school  is  the  next  step,  when  what  wo 
really  inight  want  is  education  for  a careei’,  oi’  for  a different  kind  of 
pi-ofession  entirely. 

So  I think  we  have  to  broaden  the  range  of  opportunities,  the  foims 
of  schooling  ayailable  to  individuals,  so  that  they  can  sort  themselves 
into  the  educational  form  that  is  relevant  to  their  needs. 

There  can  also  be  educational  alternatives  after  school.  We  have 
limited  ourselves  too  much  to  the  view  that  schooling  is  something  that 
occurs  between  the  age  of  6 and  21.  We  have  to  understand  that  educa- 
tion is  somethmg  that  goes  on  throughout  our  lives.  We  sometimes 
should  not  go  directly  to  college,  but  take  our  higher  education  or 
graduate  education  in  pieces  throughout  our  c.ireer  as  we  develop  the 
need  and  understand  its  relevance  to  us. 

Again  these  are  aspects  of  educational  change  that  I think  the  NIE 
should  bo  involved  in. 

Mr.  Reid.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BuiDESiAS.  Dr.  Levien,  I have  a couple  of  other  que.stions  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  about. 

Can  you  give  me  any  comment — and  if  foi’  some  reason  there  is  a 
problem  of  propriety  I can  imderetand— about  the  activities  and  oper- 
ations of  the  working  group  which  I understand  is  now  engaged  in 
the  Office  of  Education,  building  on  the  NIE  study  you  have  produced. 

Dr.  Leviex.  One  of  the  recommendation.s  in  our  study  is  that  a next 
step  be  taken,  which  is  to  elaborate  and  expand  on  the  kinds  of  pro- 
gram that  the  NIE  might  undertake  in  its  first  year. 

My  plan,  for  a number  of  reasons,  is  rather  general  about  what 
should  DC  done.  It  doesn’t  make  judgments  of  value  or  selections  among 
program  alternatives.  I didn’t  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  an 
outsider  to  make  such  choices.  But  to  make  decisions  about  budget  and 
staffing  and  about  initial  program,  thoi'e  is  need  for  an  intensive  ac- 
tivity carried  on  in  an  environment  in  which  decisions  can  be  made. 
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I tliiiilc  the  intent  of  this  internal  planning  unit  is  to  carry  out  tliat 
task.  I intend  to  be  available  and  to  work  Avith  them  on  a contiiniin<; 
basis  as  they  see  fit.  I think  establishment  of  the  unit  is  an  appropri- 
ate step. 

Mr.  Bradesias.  I was  interested  in  your  colloquy  with  Mr.  Reid  con- 
cerning the  involvement  of  teachers  in  Britain.  We  invite  you  to  make 
any  further  general  comment  you  might  care  to  make  on  the  question 
of  linkage  between  the  activities  supported  by  the  NIE  on  the  one 
hand,  and  consumers  on  the  other. 

I suppose  that  raises  the  whole  question  of  dissemination,  and  dem- 
onstration, and  all  of  the  rest. 

Dr.  Levied.  In  the  preliminary  plan  I have  used  the  word  ‘‘linkage,'’ 
because  I object  to  the  common  image  of  relating  R.  & D.  to  practice  in 
which  some  product  is  imagined  to  proceed  smoothly  from  re-search 
and  development  into  practice,  as  though  it  were  on  a one-way  street. 
Indeed,  if  the  transfer  into  practice  is  to  occur,  we  need  a much  wider 
two-way  highway,  in  which  the  problems  of  practice  are  fed  back  into 
research  and  development  at  the  same  time  as  what  R.  & D.  finds  is 
fed  forward  into  practice. 

I want  to  point  out  that  the  products  of  research  and  development 
are  a vast  and  heterogenous  grouping.  There  is  new  knowledge,  which 
might  be  disseminated  through  scientific  publications,  and  new  curricu- 
huns  wliich  might  be  disseminated  by  textbook  salesmen,  and  there  are 
new  tecluiologies  which  might  be  disseminated  by,  for  instance,  estab- 
lishing regional  computer  centers. 

There  are  new  forms  of  teacher  education  Avhicli  might  be  dissem- 
inated by  having  schools  of  education  revise  their  format  and  structure. 

There  are  many  different  products  that  would  come  from  research 
and  development,  and  there  is  no  single,  monolithic  system  that  I could 
conceive  of  which  would  take  all  those  different  products  of  R,  & D. 
and  see  them  into  practice. 

At  the  same  time  that  I say  this,  I want  to  point  out  that  the  R.  D. 
production  network  is  still  small.  And  we  don't  yet  have  an  effective 
system  for  getting  the  linkage  between  practice  and  R.  & D.  to  occur. 

I have  mentioned  a number  of  things  that  ought  to  be  done,  not  the 
least  of  which  would  be  to  see  that  R.  & D.  people  are  present  in  all 
parts  of  the  educational  system. 

Second,  I think  we  have  to  look  at  the  question  of  incentives  to 
innovate  within  local  school  districts.  What  i*ewards  are  there,  and 
what  demands  are  there  for  innovation.  We  have  to  look  at  the  methods 
by  which  teachers  are  eneoiiraged  to  engage  in  the  innovative  process. 

We  have  to  see  what  rewards  we  have  for  commercial  actinties  in 
innovation,  and  how  we  can  strengthen  the  regional  laboratories  ties  to 
the  schools.  There  are  many,  many  things  that  must  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  linkages.  I think  the'NIE  has  a major  and  important 
part  to  play  in  building  them  in  studying  them,  and  m innovating 
in  the  establishment  of  those  linkages.  Veiy  probably  this  is  the  NIE^ 
most  imjmrtant  problem. 

Mr.  BuADEisrAS.  I appreciate  that  response,  and  T must  say  that  I 
share  your  judgment  that  the  work  of  NIE  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a one-way  street,  with  the  image  of  a man  in  a whitecoat  off'in  the 
laboratory  doing  basic  research  and  fimneling  it  out  to  the  demon* 
stratoi’s  out  in  the  field  who  will  test  and  then  decide  whether  it  ought 
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to  be  sent  back  to  the  drawing  boards  or  funneled  out  into  tlie  system* 
Eatlier  there  should  be  u more  dynamic  give  and  take  situation. 

Having  said  tliat,  I would  like  to  invite  your  comment  on  something 
to  which  you  have  already  addressed  yourself.  I refer  to  the  relation- 
sliip  between  the  proposed  foundation  for  higher  education  and  the 
NIE.  I fear  that  the  foundation  may  represent  the  establishment  of 
too  sharply  delineated  a distinction  between  research  and  development, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  experimental  from  and  demonstration,  on 
the  other,  thereby  pouring  more  oil  on  the  fire  of  apprehension  that 
many  of  us  in  Congress  already  have  with  respect  to  educational  i-e- 
search,  namely,  that  it  is  too  cutoff  from  its  implementation  in  the 
system  of  education.  That  is  one  point,  if  I have  made  it  clear. 

^ Second,  when  a particular  activity  Avithin  the  spectrum  of  educa- 
tion— in  this  case,  \\diere  education — is  singled  out  for  very  sub- 
stantial support,  indicating,  since  we  talk  with  money  in  this  town, 
this  signals  that  it  is  less  imj^ortant  to  engage  in  analagous  activities, 
in  elementary  and  secondaiy  education,  or  in  child  development  or  hr 
other  very  important  learning  situations. 

Then  third,  there  is  a bureaucratic  problem  of  the  proliferation  of 
structures.  For  example,  we  now  have  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion operating  in  the  Office  of  Education,  and  we  hope  to  have  some 
kind  of  higher  education  activity  going  on  within  the  NIE,  doing 
research  and  demonstrations  and  experimentation.  Then  it  is  proposed 
that  we  have  a foundation  which  engages  in  activities  which  are  still 
not  clearly  distinct  at  least  in  my  own  mind,  from  those  that  might 
be  carried  out  under  the  NIE. 

If  you  were  to  press  this  pictiu'e,you  could  w^ell  see  in  addition  to 
that  troika  until  respect  to  higher  education,  another  troika  for  child 
development,  another  for  ESEA,  another  for  libraries,  and  another 
troilca  for  vocational  and  technical  education,  so  that  you  could  have 
foundations  proliferating  all  over  the  place.  If,  therefore,  one  agreed 
that  the  foundation  for  higher  education  makes  sense,  this  development 
would  seem  to  be  perfectly  rational. 

But,  I question  wheMier  the  Foundation  for  Pligher  Education,  as 
exi^lained  to  us,  is  sensible  to  begin  with.  I am  not  now  addressing 
myself  to  the  tactical  problem,  namely,  that  somebody  thought  this 
idea  up  and  is  now  tiying  to  devise  justification  for  it,  but  rather  to  the 
philosTOhical  problems  it  poses.  Have  I given  you  enough  to  attack? 

Dr.  Ijpwmc.  I did  address  this  little  a bit  earlier,  and  I don’t  want  to 
be  repetitious,  but  let  me  emphasize  the  fii*st  point — the  NIE  must  be 
concerned  with  higher  education.^  Neveitheless,  I do  see  a need  for  an- 
other agency,  which  we  might  discuss  a little  bit  more. 

I can  see,  for  example^  the  National  Institute  worldng  in  the  area 
of^  using  computers  for  mstruotion  in  higher  education,  in  which  it 
might  sponsor  work  such  as  is  going  on  at  the  PLATO  project  at  the 
Univei'sity  of  Illinois,  up  to  the  point  where  curricula  have  been  devel- 
oped and  the  system  is  worked  out  so  tliat  it  opemtes  well  and  it  seems 
to  be  a valuable  and  effective  -tool  for  instruction. 

At  that  point  thei*e  arises  a considerable  funding  pmblem.  We  are 
past  the  prototype  stage  and  we  are  in  production.  A lot  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges  \nW  not  have  enough  capital  to  get  this  proven  tech- 
nique into  initial  operation. 
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In  tlie  lon<f  rim,  of  coui-se,  they  sliould  be  expected  to  suppoit  it  out 
of  Mieir  operating  funds.  But  tlicre  is  an  initial  phase  of  cncoui-a^ing 
the  introdiiction  into  practice  of  what  seems  to  be  a valid  procedure. 

Mr.  RiiADintAS.  Wliy  can't  tliat  be  done  with  the  network  of  required 
educational  laboratories? 

Dr.  TjFAaEX.  I see  now  a role  for  a funding  agency,  but  it  has  to  be 
a discretionary  funding  agenc,y,  and  that  may  be  theiliffereiice  between 
tlie  networks 'for  Imoivledge  and  a foundation  in  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Bradeaias.  What  is  the  dill'erence  between  that  and  the  present 
pattern  of  administration  of  tlie  higher  education  programs?  There 
ceitaiiil,y  is  discretion  there  with  respect  to  the  e.vpenditiire  of  those 
moiicysj  and  in  some  oases  the  money  hasn’t  been  apjiropriated. 

Mdiat  I am  trying  to  uiideratand  is  the  rational  justification  for 
creating  another  biireaiicracj',  to  do,  if  I iindei'stand  the  law,  what  is 
possible  under  present  law  ? 

Dr.  Leviex.  As  I say,  I don’t  consider  myself  expert  on  the  national 
foundation,  nor  do  I wish  to  become  engaged  in  trying  to  support  it. 
I say  that  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  NIE  there  is  a need  for  insti- 
tutions, in  all  levels  of  education,  to  take  the  innovations  and  to  pro- 
vide educational  organizations  with  money  to  hel]i  induce  them  to 
introduce  the  innovation  into  practice,  and  to  some  extent  to  provide 
technical  aid  to  facilitate  the  introduction.  I think  one  of  the  justifica- 
tions for  the  foundation  form  is  simply  that  that  is  a mode  of  operation 
that  higher  educational  institutions  find  comfortable. 

I am  not  making  that  argument. 

Mr.  BiiADKAiAS.  I hope  you  are  not,  because  the  whole  point  of  the 
Newman  report,  which  the  administration  has  been  trumpeting  as  a 
first-class  report,  is  to  get  them  out  of  old  ways. 

Dr.  Leviex.  Whethe.r  it  will  turn  out  to  fee  a mechanism  for  reform 
will  depend  on  who  is  on  the  foundation  board,  and  how  they  go 
about  giving  their  giants-in-aid.  One  has  to  compare  that  witli  the 
procedures  in  the  Office  of  Education,  and  decide  which  one  will  en- 
courage what  we  would  like  to  see. 

I come  back  to  saying  that  there  is  a point  at  which  the  NJE  has 
to  bow  out,  a;nd  say  to  another  institution  that  getting  this  into  practice 
is  your  job.  The  form  that  other  institution  should  take  is  an  issue  I 
can’t  address  too  well. 

Mr.  Beee.  Thank  you,  hfr.  Chairman.  It  is  a pleasure  to  have  you 
before  the  committee. 

I was  wondering  if  the  NTE  in  its  re.search  would  be  concerned  with 
such  things  as  the  timing  of  high  school. 

In  England  they  have  an  equivalent  of  a high  school  of  fi  years. 
They  have  1 year  of  college  before  they  graduate.  MHiat  I am  getting 
at  is,  would  the  NIE  study  the  particular  problems  related  to  this,  as 
to  whether  our  educational  sv.stem  is  going  in  the  right  direction? 

Dr.  Leatex.  Yes:  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  I am  sure, 
woiild  be  concerned  with  the  fonns  and  structure  and  appropriate 
timing  of  education.  We  can  look  at  the  axperiences  in  other  countries, 
in  a much  more  intense  way  than  has  been  done,  and  identify  what 
have  been  the  results  of  the  English  and  other  models. 

I think  there  are  going  to  be  increasing  opportunities  in  American 
education  for  experimentation  in  form  and  structui-e  and  timing.  I 
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think  the  NIE  would  be  involved  directly  in  both  the  funding  of  such 
experiments  and  in  tlieir  evaluation. 

Mr.  Bell.  Such  progi’ams  would  take  time  to  study,  and  once  that 
concept  is  handed  down  I imagine  there  would  be  quite  a revolution 
going  on  and  it  will  take  time  before  that  is  felt. 

Dr.  Levien.  Yes ; I think  that  by  ita  nature,  educational  research  and 
development,  like  much  other  research  and  development,  takes  time. 
But,  I expect  that  there  will  be  products  that  the  NIE  can  show  in  the 
short  run  as  well  as  in  the  longer  run.  However,  we  liaA^c  not  yet  in- 
vested adequately  enough  in  those  long-term  commitments,  I expect 
the  NIE  will  do  some  more  of  that  than  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  mentioned  textbook  scllcia — those  people  who  sell 
the  textbooks  to  the  particular  schools.  It  seems  to  me  in  some  areas,  the 
textbook  sellers  are  rcallj^^  dictating  curriculum.  B}^  that  I mean  thci’e 
are  some  schools  that  have  no  program  or  system,  and  whichever  toxt- 
boolcs  they  select  will  turn  out  to  be  the  why  they  are  going  to  teach 
the  children. 

Dr.  Lnrax.  I mentioned  the  textbook  salesmen  as  one  among  many 
ways  of  disseminating  new  materials.  It  is  true  that  there  are  dcli- 
ciencics  ill  the  textbook  system  now,  particularly  because  there  are 
States  like  California  and  Texas  which  have  statewide  adoption  of 
texts  and  therefore  tend  to  exert  a strong  influence  on  textbook  content. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  tcxtlxioks  are  produced  by  private  businesses,  and 
tlie  different  school  boards,  I assume,  just  say  this  is  the  textbook  we 
are  going  to  use.  Sometimes  as  I understand  it,  the  textbook  producer 
is  unable  to  got  out  the  right  number  of  textbooks  and  so  sends  out 
the  one  he  wants,  without  any  real  checking  with  the  school  organiza- 
tion. 

Dr.  Le^uex.  There  are  two  things  that  NIE  could  do  in  regard  to 
this. 

First,  it  can  suppoit  development  of  a wider  range  of  altevnative.s. 
For  example,  edneation  R.  & D.  in  the  past  has  developed  a number 
of  improved  ciUTiculums  in  the  various  subjects,  with  better  materials 
and  wider  range  of  options  for  the  local  districts.  I think  that  is  one 
thing  the  NIE  should  continue  to  do.  It  still  requires  the  textbook  dis- 
tributors to  serve  as  a means  of  getting  the  new  curricnhnn.s  out  to  the 
schools. 

Second,  the  NIE  can  support  evaluation  of  these  texts  and  make  in- 
formation available  to  the  local  districts  on  how  successful  they  have 
proven  to  be  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Bell.  'Wliat  is  to  prevent  the  local  school  boards  and  the  local 
State  organizations  from  just  thumbing  their  nose  at  the  NIE  and 
proceeding  to  follow  the  textbook  producers  ? 

Dr.  LE^riEX.  Absolutely  nothing,  I hope.  They  still  have  their  ulti- 
mate authority.  But  I have  faith  that  good  infonuation  will  be  fol- 
lowed, if  the  information  gets  to  them. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  visualize  the  NIE  becoming  of  greater  impor- 
tance as  it  develops  its  research  and  in  t/he  influence  on  States  and 
schools?  I mean  being  an  influence  because  of  the  fact  that  thei*e  is 
going  to  be  more  money  put  in,  and  there  will  be  a greater  influence 
at  tlie  local  level,  if  the  OE  would  disseminate  the  programs  that  aie 
already  ongoing.  But  would  cau.se  NIE  more  dependence  by  tlie  local 


level  tlian  the  OE,  because  they  are  going  to  be  doing  tlie  researcli  that 
might  contain  the  policy  of  the  sclipols  at  the  various  levels 

Dr.  Levien.  I don’t  think  it  vill  be  quite  that  way.  It  is  hard  to 
anticipate  what  the  influence  will  be,  but  I would  expect  fir.st  of  all 
that  the  NIE’s  influence  will  not  be  more  visible.  Wiat  you  will  see  is 
new  materials  coming  out  of  the  University  of  Illinois  or  UCLA. 
They  will  be  supported  by  the  NIE,  but  they  won’t  have  the  NIE’s 
name  all  over  them. 

Tlie  NIE’s  support  will  give  more  options  to  the  local  districts,  and 
more  curriculums,  and  better  ways  of  making  decisions.  Yet  the  person- 
to-person  advice,  and  the  personal  relationships  will  still  tend  to  flow 
along  the  lines  that  they  have  to  the  OE. 

I think  the  picture  that  Commissioner  iMai'land  painted  is  a feasi- 
ble one,  in  that  technical  advice  is  given  bj'  the  OE,  and  a pool  of  new 
«uiTicuiums  and  information  is  made  available  by  the  NIE. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  do  believe,  do  you  not,  that  that  Commissioner  would 
be  in  a position  to  judge  the  importance  of  the  NIE  right  alongside 
judging  the  importance  and  the  concentration  of  effort  in  the  OE.  You 
think  that  he  can  handle  both^  and  not  become  blinded  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  weight  from  one  side  or  the  other? 

Dr.  LE^'IEN.  I think  he  certainly  will  have  a major  role  to  play 
tlierCj  but  I think  it  is  time  as  well  that  the  Congress,  through  its 
constituents,  will  loiow  how  well  he  is  sendng  education,  as  will  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  are  recommending  a veiy  strong  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  committee. 

Dr.  Levien.  I am  certain  that  there  will  be  strong  oversight,  and 
I think  it  is  important  for  this  development  in  education  that  it 
receive  the  informed  and  intelligent  oversight  of  Congress.  I think 
K.  & D.’s  potential  for  improving  education  is  still  not  widely  under- 
stood. It  needs  the  concern  and  guidance  and  continuing  evaluation  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Bell.  I very  much  agree  with  you  on  this.  I just  wanted  to  hear 
you  say  it  for  the  record.  I think  an  adequate  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation will  see  the  importance  of  that  and  will  balance  one  against  the 
other.  He  must  visualize  himself,  and  I am  sure  he  will,  as  a head  of 
really  two  organizations  there. 

Dr.  Levien.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I have  just  two  other  quick  questions  to  put  to  you. 

One  goes  back  to  what  we  were  talking  about  earlier,  on  this  founda- 
tion idea.  Agreeing  with  you  that  it  is  important  that  some  agency  of 
tlie  Government  be  a funding  agency  for  innovative  programs,  I agree 
wdth  jmu  too,  that  higher  education  certainly  requires  reform. 

^ Is  it  not  also  true  that  so,  too,  does  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  certainly  vocational-technical  education,  and  a variety  of 
other  activities?  I^^ould  it  not  therefore  make  rational  sense  to  have,  if 
one  wanted  to  establish  another  structure  beyond  an  existing  Office  of 
Education,  an  agency  called  a National  Foundation  for  Education, 
period? 

That  is  to  say  why  not  a foundation  whose  mission  would  be  to  fund 
innovative,  refom-oriented  programs  at  eveiy  level?  At  least  that 
makes  some  sense  to  me  once  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
need  another  structure,  apart  from  the  existing  program  agencies  in 
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One  of  tlie  tiling  we  have  to  learn  is  that  it  is  an  effective  use  of 
the  medium  itself  tliat  must  be  tlie  principal  concern. 

I think  the  NIE  mitiht  sponsor  tlie  development  of  curriculum 
materials  for  early  childhood  education  or  phj'sics  in  higher  educa- 
tion, ?r  for  geograph;^  or  elementary  science,  that  is  specifically  di- 
rected toward  the  effective  utilization  of  new  educational  tech- 
nologies. 

For  example,  the  NIE  might  develop  a course  that  lieavily  uses 
the  computer  and  television  to  convey  a subject  such  as  phj'sics  to 
students.  It  might  employ  physicists  in  the  universities  and  else- 
where in  the  couise  development,  as  well  as  specialists  in  the  medium, 
and  then  test  whatever  the  result  demonstrates  that  the  technology 
is  an  effective  tool  of  instruction. 

Here  the  emphasis  of  the  NIE  would  not  be  on  the  technology  it- 
self, but  on  funding  the  development  of  materials  that  utilize  the  tech- 
nology effectively. 

Third,  it  has  to  be  concerned  with  the  institutional  mechanisms 
by  which  technology  is  employed.  It  has  to  see  that  the  right  incen- 
tives to  produce  and  utilize  technology-teach  materials  exist,  and  the 
right  institutions,  may  be  modeled  on  Children's  Television  Work- 
shop, develop  to  biing  together  skilled  people  to  employ  technology 
to  its  higliest. 

Wo  may  need  more  institutions  concerned  with  those  things.  Again 
I think  thp  NIE  would  be  experimenting  to  find  ways  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  technology  for  education. 

Ml'.  BnADEjrAS.  Dr.  Levien,  we  thank  you  very  much,  both  for  your 
excellent  testimony  this  morning,  ancl  for  tlie  out.standing  study 
that  you  have  made  of  the  NIE.  I hope  you  will  allow  us  to  call  on 
you  from  time  to  time  as  the  subcommittee  considers  this  project. 

Dr.  LEvrEN.  Thank  you  vei'y  much. 

Mr.  BRADEsrAS.  We  are  adjoui’ned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  adjourned  subject  to 
call  of  the  Chair.) 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  11,  1971 

House  of  Eepresentatives, 

SELEor  SuBCoM:iiriTEE  ox  Education  of  the 

CoarjiriTEE  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D,0, 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  met,  pursuant  to  notice, 
at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2261,  Eaj^buni  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John 
Brademas  (clminnan  of  tlie  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present : Repiesentative  John  Brademas. 

Staff  members  present:  Jack  G.  Duncan,  counsel;  David  Lloyd- 
Jones,  subcommittee  staff;  Martin  LaVor,  minority  legislative  associ- 
ate; and  Glad3"s  Walker,  clerk. 

Mr.  BradejMas.  The  subcommittee  Avill  be  in  order. 

The  Select  Education  Subcommittee  is  meeting  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  liearinirs  on  IT.R.  3606  and  related  bills  to  create 
a Js^atioiial  Institute  of  Education. 

Members  of  the  subconnnittee  ha^^e  recently  returned  from  Europe 
Avhero  we  AMsited  a number  of  institutions  committed  to  the  applica- 
tion of  disciplined  intellectual  AA*ork  to  the  task  of  reneAval  in  educa- 
tion. In  each  country  Aye  Ausited — hi  France,  in  Norway,  and  in  Brit- 
ain— ^AA’6  found  appreciation  for  the  Avork  being  done  in  educational 
research  in  the  tJnited  States.  Yet,  in  each  country,  there  Avas  also 
a detennined  effort  to  apply  research  findings  to  problems  of  educa- 
tion through  an  organizational  form  appropriate  to  this  purpose. 

Tlie  National  Institute  of  Education  is  conceived  as  just  sncli  an 
organization,  a visible  national  center  with  the  scientific — and  political 
in  the  nonpartisan  sense  of  that  Avord — stature  to  lead  in  educational 
innoA^atioii. 

^Vliat  is  to  be  the  shape  of  the  proposed  NIE,  and  Avhat  are  to  be  its 
priorities?  These  are  difficult  questions,  and  to  confront  those  questions 
Ave  have  heard  a number  of  Avitnesscs.  Today,  as  Ave  continue  this 
process,  Ave  are  pleased  to  have  Avith  us  t\vo  persons  Avell  qualified^  to 
give  us  tlie  benefit  of  their  own  counsel  and  judgment — Dr.  Hendrick 
Gideonse  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Komoski. 

Dr.  Gideonse— his  doctorate  is  in  the  liistoiy  and  philosophy  of 
education — headed  the  program  planning  and  evaluation  unit  of  the 
National  Center  for  Research  and  DeA^elopment  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. during  the  years  of  greatest  creatiAutv  and  innovation  there.  Mr. 
Ko'  ioski,  similarly,  has  been  heuAdly  inA^olved  in  issues  of  eA^aluation. 
Formerly  a codirector  of  the  Institute  of  Educational  Technology  at 
Columbia  University,  in  1967  Mr.  Komoski  founded  the  Educational 
Products  Information  Exchange  or  EPIE  Institute.  A sort  of  con- 
sumei's  union  for  edncatoi^s,  the  EPIE  Institute  tries  to  help  schools 
eA'aliiate  the  materials  and  procedures  they  use. 
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Educational  research  is  different  in  character  from  research  in  the  physical, 
natural,  or  biological  sciences.  That  difference  is  its  inseparable  connection  to-* 
questions  of  hum  an  choice  and  value.  This  is  true,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  out* 
come  of  the  research  as  in  other  scieneies,  too,  but  also  in  the  coiicei>tion  and 
actual  conduct  of  the  research  itself. 

There  are  several  dimensions  to  tliis  circumstance.  Researcliers  talk,  for  ex- 
ample, about  the  effects  tlie  experimenter  or  expori mentation  itself — the  Haw- 
thorne effect — have  on  the  outcomes  of  R&D,  rhilosophers  of  science  point  out 
that  in  tlie  behavorial  and  social  sciences,  researchers  are  inside  the  systems  being 
studied,  rather  than  outside  of  them,  The  objectivity  of  the  research  is  impos- 
sible to  achieve  in  anything  like  tlie  way  it  can  Jbe  achieved  in  bio -medical  or 
pliysical  science.  Finally,  the  very  act  of  studying  or  being  studied  frequently 
alters  the  situation  being  studied,  a circumstance  that  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  experimentation  involving  large  niimbei*s  of  peoiile  and  considerable  in- 
vestments of  public  money. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Fundamental  lesearch  studies  on  the  role  of  reinforcement  in 
human  learning  are  criticized  because  M&M  chocolates  are  used  as  rewards. 
Critics  don’t  argue  tlie  research  is  flawed ; quite  to  the  contrarj’i  they're  more 
apt  to  prai.se  tlie  tightness  of  the  design.  What  they  are  concerned  about  is  that 
using  caiHlv  a.s  reiiiforcemeiit  enconmges  the  development  of  innnediate  grntiflea- 
tioii  motivations  when  longer  term  ones  are  deemed  more  desirable.  Or  again^ 
one  Bureau  of  the  Budget  examiner  caustically  criticized  Sesame  Street  because 
it  was  encouraging  children  to  watch  television.  “Everyone  knows  how  terrible 
television  is,”  he  said.  “Kids  already  spend  too  much  time  in  front  of  the  tube 
any^vay,  I don't  even  have  a set  in  my  house!”  Even  the  Administration's  pro* 
posal  for  the  Institute,  as  Mr.  Badillo’s  question  to  Professor  Moynihan  implied, 
has  been  viewed  as  evidence  that  the  President  is  making  only  a cosmetic  offering 
for  education  in  place  of  the  real  funding  advances  which  various  proponents 
claim  the  educational  system  requires. 

There  are  other  example.s.  Certain  kinds  of  learning,  research — for  example,, 
ill  the  aiteetlve  domain  of  emotion,  feeling,  and  so  on — are  extremely  sensitive 
areas,  not  simply  because  of  fears  for  the  invasion  of  privacy  of  the  siilijects 
involved  but  because  of  political  concerns  about  the  propriety  of  tliese  matters 
ns  proper  area.v  for  disciplined  inquiry. 

Even  a subject  as  obvious  and  some  might  say  mundane  as  reading  is  not 
immune  from  sharp  debate.  Should  we  do  research  on  the  media nics  of  tlie 
reading  process  and  build  materials  and  teclmiques  based  on  what  we  learn, 
or  should  we  do  research  on  motivation  and  envii*onments  for  learning  and 
work  in  this  way  to  develop  tlie  skill  of  reading?  Proponents  of  one  view  are 
charged  with  being  meehanoinorphic,  with  treating  children  like  machines; 
their  opponents  are  accused  of  soft-raindedness  and  opposition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  useful  knowledge  about  the  dynamics  of  reading  as  a complex,  psycho- 
motor process. 

Continuing  with  examples,  proponents  of  materials  development  are  accused 
of  being  antiteacher.  Proponents  of  improving  teacher-based  techniques  are  ac- 
cused of  sidling  up  to  the  professional  groups.  Proponents  of  basic  ro.search  me 
accused  of  ignoring  today’s  children.  Proponents  of  development  are  cliarged 
with  moving  too  hastily  without  waiting  for  aif  adequate  knowledge  base. 
Behavorial  psychologists,  social  psychologists,  and  humanistic  psychologists  de- 
bate the  best,  most  accurate,  or  most  desirable  models  of  human  learning. 

If  tlior(;»are  any  lingering  doubts  about  the  political  nature  of  large-scale 
experimentation  one  has  only  to  examine  the  record  of  the  hearings  before 
Senator  Nelson’s  subcommittee  focusing  on  the  voucher  system  experiments  being 
sponsored  by  OEO. 

All  these  examples  illustrate  this  central,  unique  feature  of  educational  R&D 
as  mission-oriented  behavioral  and  social  science  research.  It  Is  always  and  In* 
herently  susceptible  to  moral  and  political  judgment  This  is  true  at  conception, 
when  it  is  being  performed,  when  its  results  are  confirmed,  and  when  their  appli- 
cation is  being  proposed. 

This  inseparable  linkage  to  values  means  that  educational  research  is  ns  much 
a political  activity  in  the  generic,  nonpartisan  sense  of  the  term,  as  it  is  a sci- 
entific one.  This  political  dimension  has  vital  implications  for  the  de.sign  of  the 
Institute,  the  way  in  which  it  goes  about  its  business — in  particular,  how  it  re- 
lates to  the  public  and  the  institutions  It  is  designed  to  serve~and,  finally,  what 
business  it  goes  about  I will  return  in  a moment  to  offer  some  explicit  sug- 
gestions 
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deliveuy  system  : an  obvious  solution*  to  a m ispekceived  pboblem 

The  testimony  yon  have  heard  so  far  on  delivery  systems  fi*oni  the  Secretary, 
the  Comnusaioner,  und  Drs.  Levien  and  Gallagher  has  dellned  the  situation  iu- 
correctly.  Tlie  language  used  mistakenly  (and  in  fairness,  I believe,  imlnteii- 
tioually)  implies  that  educational  change  Is  akin  to  a physical  process  where 
things  are  delivered  from  a place  wliere  they  are  to  a place  wliere  they  are  not. 
The  last  half  dozen  years  of  exiierieiice  convina*s  me  that  by  Itself  and  without 
substantial  qualification,  tlie  press  for  a delivery  system  Is  probably  counter- 
prodnctlve. 

Tlio.  trouble  witli  the  concept  of  delivery  system  by  itsoif  is  that  it  implies 
a one  way  flow— maybe  it  shonldirt,  but  it  does — and  insofar  as  that  is  tlie 
impression  conveyed,  a deliverj*  system  solution  will  fail.  The  concept  suggests 
a status  hierandiy  in  which  research  and  devolopment  personnel  have— or  are 
presmned  to  have — nioi-e  say  as  to  what  kind  of  innovations  should  be  sought 
and  “delivered.”  In  response  to  this,  educators  will  tend  to  resist  the  low  status 
implications  of  being  on  the  receiving  end  of  fhe  system;  academics  and  sci- 
entists in  turn  will  tend  to  find  confirmed  their  latent  suspicions  concoriiing 
tlie  profes»ionnl  motives  ami  coiniietencies  of  tiie  “natives  they  liave  come  to 
save.” 

Tlet^s  examine  for  a moment  why  responsible  innovation  is  so  diflienU  in  edu- 
cation. One  reason  is  the  way  in  which  schools  and  sciiool  systems  ate  orga- 
nized. No  efficient  means  are  provided  by  which  new  techniipios  can  be  .indged 
appropriate  and  acquired  by  practitlonevs.  Kqnally  important,  standards  and 
teclmiqnes  for  evaluating  the  comparative  effectlvene.ss  of  innovations  do  not 
exist.  Furthermore,  we  get  back  to  the  Idea  tlmt  every  tiling  In  education  is 
intertwined  in  questions  of  value.  Do  we  desire  that  particular  curricnliuii  In 
scliools?  Who  is  “we”  anyway V What  ends  do  we  want  for  onr  children?  Wliat 
ends  do  they  want  for  themselves?  How  do  wo  feci  about  rewarding  kids  with 
radios  for  academic aeliievement? 

The  moral  is  Hint  there  are  so  many  of  ns.  and  sncli  a plural Ity  of  con- 
flicting needs  and  goals  tlmt  it  is  difficult  to  Identify  wliieh  ones  to  serve  and 
how.  The  result  is  that  there  are  lots  of  pressures  working  for  staiiility  mid 
against  reform,  Tlie  pre.se nt  Icnown  sliortcoiniiigs  are  prefem‘d  to  tlie  fenreyd 
or  imagined  da  ngers  of  tlie  new  and  unknown. 

Tn  addition,  education  is  a decentralized  respontsi.*  llity  In  tills  country. 
Many,  many  people  are  necessarily  involved  in  decisions  to  change.  Any  one 
of  tlie  many  is  a potential  veto  point. 

TJke  tlie  re.search  and  development  wlilcli  could  come  to  guide  it  therefore 
cliaiige  in  ediiciition  is  iniioli  more  elosel,v  related  to  cliange.s  in  i>olltl(.‘al  at- 
titnde.s  and  social  values  than  it.  Is.  .say.  to  the  a vail  ability  of  the  tninsl.stor 
radio,  .seat,  belts,  or  penicillin.  Tn  these  latter  eases,  the  needs  and  desires  are 
already  recognized  by  clients  and  consumers,  the  manner  in  which  tlie  devices 
are  to  he  used  clearly  understood  ,hy  the  cMents  or  easily  communicable,  and  the 
meclianisins  for  gaining  access  to  tlie  innovations  totally  familiar  to  tlie 
client  and  easily  usable. 

If  I call  upon  .von  to  be  skeptical  of  the  delivery  system  Idea,  especially  when 
it  appear.s  to  have  such  a comiielllng  surface  validity  or  obviousness  to  It, 
what  do  I recommend  in  its  stead? 

Having  watched  dosely  and  for  a long  time  onr  attempts  at  improving  edu- 
cation tliroiigli  science,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  tlie  real  need  is  not  a delivery 
s.vstein  but  rather  the  creation  of  a oon.sumer  system,  an  effective  market,  if 
yon  will,  for  educational  researeli  and  development. 

I think  they  Impose  tliree  requirements.  The  first  is  the  need  to  insure  that 
the  Institute's  organization  fully  rellects  the  political  dimension  of  educational 
R&D  as  well  as  Its  scientlflc  dimension.  The  second  Is  the  need  to  create  a con- 
sumer system  so  that  delivery  systems  become  desirable  and  vital.  The  third 
is  the  need  to  provide  for  considerable  decentralization  of  both  the  decision- 
making and  the  conduct  of  educational  K&D. 

Wliat  do  I mean  by  the  organization  of  the  Institute?  T mean  how  advisory 
personnel  and  panels  are  utilized.  I mean  how  the  Institute  relates  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  the  educational  programs  administered  by 
the  Federal  government.  (In  this  sense  the  relation.ship  of  the  Institute  to  the 
Office  of  Education  is  just  a siieclal  case  of  a larger  problem.)  T mean  how  the 
goals  and  ob.lectives  of  the  Institute  are  opened  to  iiolitieal— 'and  pnlilic — deeision- 
mnklng  processes. 
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Of  tlioso  till'  most  erncial  issue  is  how  tlie  (loeisinn-innkiiig  proeesses  of  tlie 
Institute  can  be  more  widely  opened  to  the  pulilie.  At  i)resent  there  are  no  ef- 
fective eounter-bnlnnces  to  the  vicissitudes  of  declslon-iunkiug  within  the  Execu- 
tive Hranch  or  within  the  science  coniiminity.  I imve  demonstrated  the  value- 
laden  nature  of  educational  research  and  drawn  the  obvious  political  implica- 
tions. And  yet  the  present  situation  within  the  Executive  Braiicii  and  between 
it  and  the  Congress  which  the  Institute  proposal  as  presently  constituted  in 
H.R.  3G00  docs  not  alter,  allows  individuals,  oftentimes  at  (piite  junior  staff  posi- 
tions, to  exercise  inordinate,  essentially  private,  and  certainly  nonpublie  power 
in  the  aliocation  of  n'search  resources. 

The  exnniiiHM’s  appointed,  for  example,  by  the.  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  iieveloinnent  (OECD)  to  conduct  the  recent  policy  review  of  edn- 
catioiml  resea n*h  in  the  United  States — inueh  to  the  dismay  of  staff  ix'r.sonnel 
in  HEW,  the  Ollice  of  Science  ami  Technology,  ami  particularly  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget — i den  tilled  this  problem  as  one  of  the  crucial  ones  confronting 
American  research  policy  makers.  In  the  examiners*  judgment,  the  existing 
arrangements  for  decision-making  on  research  policy  and  objt'ctives  had  the 
debllitnUng  effect  of  placing  people,  lihe  the  Associate  Commissioner  of  Ke- 
.seardi  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  a position  without  effective  au- 
thority to  nintcli  the  responsibilities  they  npix*iired  to  be  as-signed  by  virtue  of 
their  position.^  in  governmoiit.  Erom  a miuiagcment  point  of  view  this  has  proved 
intolerable;  for  the  health  of  sound  po!iey  for  educational  res’careli  it  must  he 
eorrccted. 

There  are  several  way.s  in  which  sucli  corrections  might  he  accomplished,  in 
which  (leei.sion-making  in  the  Institute  can  lie  attuned  move  responsibly  to 
political  requirements  in  tlie  generic  sen.se  that  I am  talking  about.  The  mo.<t 
important  is  through  the  exercise  of  regular  legislative  oversight.  The  TnstitTWe, 
its  program.^,  its  policies,  and  its  objectives  must  he  hronght  back  regularly  be- 
fore the  ap})roprlalc  substantive  committees  of  the  Cougress.  This  will  not  be 
popular  among  tlie  scientists,  academicians,  and  the  administrators  downtown, 
but  it  must  be  done. 

Another  technique  is  the  development  of  a coordinated  and  effective  advisory 
strnutnre  for  the  Institute  which  assures  meaningful  access  for  different  and 
competing  constituency  groups  in  education.  A third  way  of  assuring  that  the 
pluralistic  requirements  of  research  and  development  have  an  integral  political 
dimension  is  by  allocating  signilicant  portions  of  Institute  resources  to  in- 
stitutions responsible  for  determining  their  own  research  and  development  ob- 
jectives and  activities.  This  would  help  to  guarantee  that  unitary  choices  can- 
not lie  imposed  by  the  agency  at  the  center. 

Second,  the  Institute  must  deal  eonstructlvely  with  the  misdescribed  delivery 
system  problem.  The  intemsive  debates  within  our  own  field  about  lio\v  research 
affects  practice  has  increased  our  iniderstandlng  of  these  matters.  'We  know 
now*  that  the  re.sults  of  knowledge-oriented  or  basic  resoarcb  cannot  be  directly 
applied  in  instruction  very  often;  the  knowledge  must  ho  translated  in  some  way. 
Specific  instructional  techniques  based  on  the  new  knowledge  must  be  devised. 
The  tochniquo.*^  can  tlion  he  applied  in  the  lea  ruing  .setting. 

Our  understanding  of  the  importance  of  development  as  a process  which  stands 
between  knowledge  and  its  application  has  still  not  resulted,  however,  in  a 
greatly  improv(?d  situation  with  respect  to  the  actual  application  of  knowl- 
edge. The  rea.son,  I believe,  is  partly  a function  of  the  fact  that  most  of  thf 
people  who  have  been  thinking  about  this  problem  come  from  the  research  com* 
munity.  The  consequence  is  that  primacy  gets  inadvertently  attached  to  the 
research  side  of  things.  The  problem  is  typically  seen  ns  how  to  got  research 
results  Into  practice.  Not  often  enough  is  it  seen  ns  how  can  the  real  problems 
of  practice  usefully  define  what  research  and  development,  needs  to  be  done.  The 
problem  is  seen  ns  delivering  things  to  practitioners,  instead  of,  as  I suggested 
a moment  ago,  turning  practitioners  into  more  demanding  consumers. 

The  educational  system  can  become  an  active  and  intelligent  market  for  re- 
search-based innovation — or,  putting  it  another  way,  the  preconditions  required 
for  effective  use  of  n delivery  system  can  be  stlnmlntod  and  met — if  the  Insti- 
tute will  cultivate  ami  Install  complete  evaluation  capabilities  in  the  educational 
institutions  and  agencies  throughout  the  Nation. 

This  idea  will  be  very  difficult  to  implement  if  the  basic  assumptions  now 
underlying  Institute  thinking  do  not  receive  spirited  examination  and  consider- 
able reworking.  The  number  of  academics  and  scholars  who  already  think  along 
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the  lines  being  advoented  here  is  small ; those  willing  to  give  up  the  status 
implicit  in  the  existing  basic  assumptions  are  equally  small  in  number,  It  is 
possible  to  find  a somewliat  larger  number  who  will  acknowledge  the  uiifortu* 
nate  policy  implications  of  the  so*called  linear  model — first  research,  then  de- 
velopment, then  demonstration,  then  application — and  the  degree  to  which  the 
model  has  been  institutionalized  in  American  educational  R&D  and  still  seems 
to  be  the  basis  for  new  proposals  like  the  Institute  and  the  National  Foundation 
for  Higher  Education,  So  far,  the  justification  offered  for  the  Institute  sug- 
gests to  me  that  the  ideas  I have  developed  hei*e,  knowledge  acquired  administer- 
ing the  research  program  and  participating  in  numerous  policy  reviews,  has  yet 
to  impact  on  the  shapers  of  educational  research  policy  in  this  Nation,  Even  at 
the  top  of  the  pyramid  it  would  seem  we  have  difficulties  applying  the  findings 
of  research ! 

Nevertheless,  the  Institute  must  make  a major  commitment  to  support  and 
stimulate  the  development  of  evaluation  capacities  throughout  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  Nation.  It  would  be  foolish  of  me  to  suggest  an  exact  proportion 
of  effort  on  this  score,  but  it  might  well  be  that  the  Institute  should  build  up 
to  as  much  as  a quarter  or  a third  of  its  budget  in  the  early  years  for  formula 
grants  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  for  the  conduct  of  such  activi- 
ties. Coupled  with  the  grants  should  be  substantial  NIE  technical  assistance  to 
help  develop  the  necessary  capabilities. 

The  third  implication  for  the  Institute  has  to  do  with  the  need  to  decentralize 
substantial  portions  of  the  Infjtitute's  researcli  and  development  activities.  While 
stimulation  and  support  of  evaluation  in  educational  institutions  is  one  impor- 
tant response  to  the  decentralized  responsibilities  for  management  and  adminis- 
tration. I believe  it  is  also  imijortant  that  major  responsbility  for  decision- 
making about  non-sehool-bascd  knowledge  building  and  development  aetivitles 
exist  outside  of  Washington  proi^er. 

This  is  entirely  consistent  with  and,  I believe,  virtually  mandated  by  the  de- 
centialized  character  of  administrative  responsibility  for  education  and  the 
need  to  preserve  and  enhance  a rich  plurality  and  diversity  of  educational  ends 
and  means.  Both  NSF  and  OE  liave  been  forthright  and  responsible  in  their 
eervico  of  diversitj^  particularly  in  tlieir  support  of  multiple  npproaclie.s  in  the 
many  curricuUnu  areas,  but  it  lias  always  been  something  of  n battle  for  them. 
Institutional  support  for  research  and  development  activities  to  a number  of 
institutioms — perhaps  altimately  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  of  different  kinds — 
would  contribute  great  strength  to  the  educational  B&D  enterprise  and  be  a 
much  nc^ed  stimulus  to  preserving  and  enriching  diversity. 

HOW  BIG  SHOULD  THE  INSTITUTE  BE? 

I want  to  say  just  a few  words  about  the  question  of  scale.  Unless  sound 
judgments  are  made  as  to  the  proper  scale  of  the  Institute,  you  would  be  better 
off  not  raising  exiiecfcations  by  approving  it  Don't  create  ,nn  Institute  only  to 
make  promises  that  will  be  broken.  The  last  six  years  in  the  field  liave  been 
replete  with  raised  expectations,  initial  promise  of  delivery,  and  then  retrencli- 
inent  No  crop  can  prosper  if  it  is  pulled  up  and  its  roots  examined  every  three 
^Ycelcs:  no  seedlings  can  fiourish  if  after  they  sprout,  tliey  are  denied  water, 

Roger  Levlen  testified  before  you  that  tlie  field  is  inliei-ently  less  costly  tlian 
other  research  fields.  Four  factore  lead  me  to  conclude  the  opposite.  The  dollar 
requirements  for  the  educational  research  and  development  effort  that  finally 
iinpiDves  education  are  probably  substantially  in  excess  of  those  in  other  fields. 
Let  me  try  to  explain  why. 

Earlier  I talked  about  tlie  political  dimension  of  educational  research  and 
the  requirements  they  created  fora  healthy  (Uvereity  and  plurality  of  educational 
ends  and  means.  There  is  no  one  way  to  teach  mathematics  or  the  social  sciences. 
The  reasons  for  wishing  to  learn  in  these  and  other  areas  are  even  more  diverse. 
One  curriculum  for  a given  subject  at  a given  level  of  difficulty  is  bad  policy  as 
well  as  professionally  unsound.  The  requirement  that  research  develop  altenui- 
:tlves  for  virtually  every  technique,  curriculum  area,  or  organizational  form 
^creates  a cost  burden  which  points  in  quite  the  opposite  direction  of  ^finlierently 
. less  exponsive.” 

Second,  the  special  ciinracterLstics  of  change  in  education  suggest  the  need 
tfor  much  more  widespread  participation  in  the  processes  of  research  and  de- 
velopment From  participation  come  both  commitnient  and  undei*standing.  One 
of  the  costs,*  therefore,  tliat  will  Imve  to  be  met  if  educational  R&D  is  to  improve 
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odncatioii  is  precisely  the  cost  of  the  duplication  of  olTort  required  to  overcome 
the  NIII  factor— that  which  is  uot-inventiMl-herc  isn’t  believed,  doesn’t  get  used, 
hasn’t  been  heard  of,  doesn’t  intrude  on  our  consciousness,  or  any  combination 
of  the  above. 

Tliird,  I have  spoken  to  tlie  necessity  of  creating  an  intelligent  and  sensitive 
market  for  research-based  innovation  before  R&D  can  have  u significant  impact 
on  education,  Strong  evaluation  or  operations  research  capabilities  must  be  built 
in  the  educational  Institutions  and  agencies  of  the  Nation.  There  are  fifty  States 
and  live  territories.  There  are  better  than  18,000  school  districts.  There  are  sev- 
eral thousand  institutions  at  the  postsecondary  level.  It  would  not  be  unreason- 
able, 1 think,  for  all  of  these  agencies  together  to  spend  up  to  one  percent  of  their 
present  total  operating  budgets  on  evaluation,  planning,  and  other  program  devel- 
opiueut  and  assessment  activities.  Those  funds  will  not  be  found  in  their  current 
budgets.  They  must  somehow  be  added  on  top  of  existing  expenditures. 

Fourth,  there  Is  one  last  idea  which  I have  not  yet  had  suflicient  time  to  ex- 
plore in  detail.  But  I am  begiuuing  to  think  that  educational  R&D  must  come  to 
be  understood  as  necessarily  Including,  as  part  of  the  development  function  of 
R&D,  the  retraining  of  professionals  in  the  use  of  research-based  innovations.  If 
tills  view  on  more  detailed  examination  should  make  sense,  then  it  is  clearly 
reasonable  to  include  the  bulk  of  in-service  teacher  and  administrator  retraining 
activities  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  research-development-iunovation  process  for 
education, 

If  we  sum  the  cost  of  these  individual  activities  that  I have  just  cataloged,  it  is 
not  uureasonable  over  the  next  twenty-five  years  to  estimate  tlie  cost  of  tlie  R&D 
function  to  be  as  much  as  3 or  4 percent  of  the  annual  expenditures  for  education, 
or  at  current  levels  of  funding,  something  between  two  and  three  billiou  dollars 
a year. 

Making  accurate  judgments  as  to  the  proper  scale  of  educational  B&D’s  require- 
ments is  important.  Sure  judgments  will  provide  the  essential  parameters  for 
decisions  on  manpower  and  institutional  development  policies.  Unless  the  Con- 
gress provides  tlie  Institute  with  a firm  basis  for  making  the  necessary  long-term 
decisions  in  these  areas,  decisions  which  are  likely  in  the  initial  years  to  i-equire 
considerable  allocations  of  scarce  funds,  the  Director  and  other  managers  of  the 
Institute  will  be  unable  to  stand  against  pressures  to  serve  shorter  term  require- 
ments tiirust  upon  tliem  by  whatever  Administration  happens  to  be  in  power. 
Tlie  long  view  must  be  sustained  for  tlie  Institute.  This  would  be  true  for  any 
research  organization.  But  it  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  the  Implemen- 
tatiou  of  those  policies  aimed  at  achieving  the  total  scale  of  effort  required  to 
accomplish  successfully  its  mission  of  the  improvement  of  education, 

SUMMARY 

I conclude  with  a brief  summary.  First,  I think  that  the  unique  dimension  of 
research  and  development  for  education  is  its  political  character,  its  integral 
relationship  to  questions  of  choice  and  value.  This  is  not  present  to  the  same 
degree  or  in  tlie  same  way  as  in  other  science  as  it  is  practiced,  and  insofar 
as  tills  is  the  case,  otlier  sciences  do  not  constitute  adequate  models  to  copy  for 
administrative  or  organizational  pui*poses. 

Second,  the  call  for  a deliveiy  system  fundamentally  misreads  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  What  is  needed  is  to  turn  practitioners  of  education  into  effective 
consumers  of  changes  for  the  better.  This  will  liappen  through  the  installation  of 
effective  and  sopliisticated  evaluation  capabilities.  Once  the  demand  is  created, 
tlien  the  delivery  systems  will  be  devised  and  used. 

Third,  an  effective  R&D  effort  for  education  will  be  expensive.  This  is  so  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  seiwe  diverse  and  plural  goals,  to  duplicate  R&D  activities 
in  order  to  overcome  the  psychological  phenomenon  of  the  NIH  factor,  to 
support  evaluation  capabilities  iu  all  educational  institutions  and  agencies,  and 
to  include  in-service  manpower  development  functions  as  part  of  the  R&D 
process. 

Translated  more  specifically  into  recommendations  for  the  Institute,  this  means 
careful  attention  to  provisions  for  legislative  oversight,  the  advisory  structure 
of  the  Institute,  and  the  relationship  of  the  Institute  to  educational  agencies 
across  the  country  including  the  USOB.  It  means  attending  to  the  wholesale 
cn*ation  of  evaluation  capabilides  nationwide  including  major  commitments 
of  Institute  funds  and  the  i)rovisioii  of  technical  assistance.  It  means  opening 
the  decision  structures  of  the  Institute  to  the  balanced  and  responsible  play  of 
political  forces  iu  the  Nation. 
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I nni  aware  Hint  what  my  testimony  proposes  the  Institute  do  luay  violate  what 
many  of  you  linve  eoiiie  to  understand  is  Included  within  the  deilnitloii  of  research 
or  what  is  acceptable  research  policy.  But  what  I am  asking  of  you  Is  to  throw 
over  your  e.xlstliig  concepUons  and  think  freshly  with  me  about  the  problem 
ns  I have  come  to  understand  It  over  the  past  half  dozen  years.  The, problem  Is 
not  what  kind  of  Institute  should  be  created-  That  is  the  solution.  The  problem 
Is  why  research  hasn’t  had  iimeh  of  a direct  Impact  to  date,  and  how  It  must  be 
realized  for  education  In  the  Nation.  I feel  confident  that  If  you  do  think  anew 
ns  I have  asked,  you  will  come  out  somewhere  near  where  I have  and  certnlnl.v 
doser  there  than  to  the  positions  argued  before  you  until  now. 

Mr.  Gideonse.  The  tlireo  doeimicnts  that  I would  like  to  insert  are 
a reprint  of  an  article  that  I did  for  Science  entitled  “Policy  Frame- 
work for  Educational  Research”;  a paper  which  I have  done  for  the 
Teaching  Research  Division  of  the  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher 
Education  called  Research  and  Development  for  Education : A Market 
Model ; and  a third  document,  a report  of  the  examiners  appointed  by 
OECD  when  they  conducted  their  policy  review  of  edncational  re- 
search and  development  in  the  United  States  in  1969.  Tliat  document 
will  be  iDi-intecl  by  OECD,  but  as  their  presses  grind  exceedingly  slow 
and  they  have  not  reached  the-  print  stage  yet,  I would  like  to  put 
that  in.  The  document  I would  1 ike  to  call  to  the  atttention  of  the  sub- 
committee but  not  insert  is  entitled  “Educational  Research  and  De- 
velopment in  the  United  States.”  I prepared  it  as  backgi’ound  to  the 
OECD  policy  review  and  its  was  printed  in  the  simmier  of  1970  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

^Ir.  BiumEMAS.  Without  objection  those  documents will  be  inserted 
in  the  record. 

(Tlie  tlrree  documents  follow : ) 

[From  Science,  vol»170,  p.  1054] 

Policy  Fuamkwouk  fou  Educational  Reseakch 

A SEVEX-PAKT  STRUCTUHE  IS  DESCHIDED  FOU  ANALYZING  RESEARCH 
FOLIOY  INITIATIVES 

(By  Hendrick  D,  Gideonse 

. Major  new  vesenrcli  initiatives  have  been  proposed  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion in  the  field  of  education.  The  President  himself  proposed  in  his  education 
message, that  a new  National  Institute  of  Education  be  created  to  hon.se,  sponsor, 
and  coordinate  an  improved  and  expanded  federal  effort  in  educational  research 
and  development.  Hxperimentni  schools  were  high  on  former  HEM’  Secretary 
Finch’s  priority  list,  Meanwhile,  it  is  being  suggested  that  existing  programs  be 
focused  more  sharply  on  problems  of  great  importance,  areas  of  potential  prom- 
ise, or  outputs  of  potential  impact 

These  new  initiatives  follow  a 3-year  period  during  which  edncational  R & D 
has  been  subject  to  no  less  tlmn  IG  studies  or  reviews,  13  hearing  directly  on  the 
field  or  major  iwrtions  of  it  and  the  remaining  3 embracing  it  as  part  of  their 
broader  conceni  for  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  generally.  The  most 
thorough  of  tlio  reviews  was  recently  completed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  (1),  Tills 
review  firmly  documented  the  absence  of  any  dc  jure  national  research  policy 
for  education.  Nonetheless,  rapid  development  in  this  field  in  the  past  4 or  5 years 
reveals  the  fact  that  considerably  deeper  thlnldng  is  reQUired  about  respareli  and 
development  policy  for  education.  Such  thinking  must  be  done  to  avoid  costly 
fiimncinl  and  political  errors.  It  must  be  done  to  move  research,  in  directions  of 
responsible  service  to  education  and  society,  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
scholarly  and  academic  requirements  of  a healthy  scientific  establishment  for 
edacation  must  be  met.  It  is  in  this  light  that  I have  developed  the  following 
framework  for  considering  educational  R & D policy  (2). 

'Tlip  author  is  director  of  proRrpnLPlnnnfng  and  evaluation  of  the  National  Center  for 
Educational  Research  and  D^vfhipmfol  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
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ELE5IENT8  OP  RESEARCH  POLICY  FOR  EDUCATION 


There  nre  five  primary  elements  which  appear  useful  for  analyzing,  develop- 
ing. and  iinplemeiitiiig  research  policies  for  education.  These  may  be  conven- 
iently ideiilified  in  shorthand  form  as:  (1)  contexts;  (ii)  goals;  (ill)  research 
definitions,  models,  and  descriptors;  (iv)  manpower  and  its  location;  and  (v) 
decision  structures.  These  elements  are  neither  separate  from  one  anotlier  nor 
hierarchical.  Each  is  an  essential  component  in  research  polley  and  internets 
with  the  others.  As  each  of  the  elements  is  described,  therefore,  their  interactive 
character  should  be  kept  in  mind.  These  pnnmry  elements  embrace  those  es- 
sential notions  which  we  must  understand  when  developing  mid  executing  re- 
search i>olicy.  The  internetions  of  the  primary  elements  also  lead  to  two  secondary 
elements:  priorities  and  objectives,  and  strategies  and  tactics. 


There  are  at  least  four  contexts  in  which  research  policy  issne.s  in  educational 
R.  & D.  operate.  These  are:  (i)  social,  political,  economic,  and  philosophical  con- 
texts; (ii)  educational  policy  i.ssues;  (ill)  educational  systeni.s,  both  core  and 
peripheral;  and  (iv)  science  policy. 

The  first  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  broadest  context  within  which  educationnl 
research  opi*rates.  Edneation  exists  to  .serve  society  and  individnal.s.  For  exam- 
ple, we  must  have  a knowledge  of  our  past,  as  Ijawrence  Oremin  put  it  (3) , so  that 
we  shall  not  be  tyrannized  by  our  myths.  We  must  have  a knowledge  of  onr 
present  with  its  achievements  and  its  problems.  AYe  must  understand  the  alter-, 
natives  open  to  n.s  In  the  future.  We  must  have  some  grasp  of  the  philosophies, 
which  guide  the  nation’s  view  of  education  and  its  understanding  of  chi  1 (Iron  both 
as  learners  and  ns  present  and  future  citizens.  In  the  imder.stiindliig  of  these 
issues  educational  priorities  emerge  to  provide  guidance  for  substantive  R&D. 

The  second  context  is  education  policy.  The  pnriwses  and  goals  of  our  edu- 
cational system  form  part  of  the  strnetnre  within  which  research  questions  will 
lie  framed.  This  needs  to  lie  understood  in  terms  of  immediate,  short-term, 
middle-range,  and  long-range  goals.  A good  command  of  this  contextual  factor 
is  essential. 

The  third  context  is  the  educational  system  itself.  Educational  research  and 
development  is  intended  to  provide  insights  whereby  educational  functions  can 
be  Improved,  It  is  essential  to  know  the  established  structures  charged  with  or 
performing  educating  functions  in  onr  society,  how  they  operate,  what  their 
traditions  are,  and  how  they  view  themselves. 

We  must  attend  not  only  to  the  core  system  but  to  the  periphery  ns  well.  Not 
only  do  we  have  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  technical  institutes,  4-year  col- 
leges, and  universities,  but  we  also  have  the  home,  mass  media  (pnrtlailarly  tele- 
vision), continuing  education  in  business  and  industry,  the  military,  the  Peace 
Corps,  VISTA,  and  so  on.  The  core  and  the  periphery  nre  the  institntion.s,  agen- 
cies, and  programs  whose  functions  R&D  will  alter,  improve,  or  supplant  They 
must  be  fully  understood  for  effective  and  rational  R&D  iirograinming  and  deci- 
sion-making to  take  place. 

Finally,  the  Inst  context  within  which  educational  R&D  operates  is  science 
policy.  Resources  available  for  R&D  in  education  nre  part  of  the  national  re- 
sources for  scientific  research.  As  such,  they  come  under  the  same  policy  review 
procedures  for  science  in  this  country  and  comnete  with  other  reaucsts  for  funds. 


The  second  primary  element  in  the  resenreh  policy  picture  concerns  the  goal 
for  R & D.  This  may  be  an  obvious  point,  perhaps,  but  it  Is  an  Important  one. 
By  goal  T (lp,,uot  mean  the  specific  objectives,  strategies,  or  tactics  which  are 
being  supported  or  u^d  at  nny  given  time.  Rather,  I refer  to  the  way  we  view 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  edncntional  research.  We  can  see  educational  R & D in 
two  ways.  We  can  support  and  manage  it  because  we  nre  aiming  to  produce  more 
knowledge  about  learning  and  instruction  that  wloht  in  some  way  or  otlier 
improve  education.  Or,  we  can  support  it  because  our  purpose  is  to  hrlno  alnut 
tlie  improvement  of  education.  In  the  first  case  the  goal  is  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. In  the  second,  it  is  the  improvement  which  is  sought  and  tlm  creation  of 
knowledge  becomes  a means  to  that  end. 

The  is.siie  is  never  as  black  and  white  ns  I have  presented  it  above,  of  course. 
But  where  the  emphasis  falls  is  of  tremendous  importance.  Different  clientele 
and  constituencies  become  more  or  less  important  depending  upon  the  choice 
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takon,  Pcrlinps  even  moi*e  important,  If  improvement  Is  the  gronl,  iwllcy  makers 
will  Und  themselves  luueli  more  deeply  Involved  in  pollUcnl  and  social  issues  of 
educational  output  (or  supply)  relative  to  educational  desires  (or  demand) . The 
key  word  is  “improvement.”  This  means  comparisons  will  have  to  be  made  be- 
tween what  is  and  wlmt  Is  desired.  Issues  Involving  costs,  cllicienclcs,  elTective- 
noss,  bencllts,  and  interests  of  many  kinds  will  dally  consume  tllic  ener^jies  of 
U D polley  makers. 

These  concerns  obtain  under  cither  the  knowledge-cbolce  or  tlie  improvement- 
choice.  That  it  is  more  pervasive  under  the  Improvement-choice  seems  unite  clear, 

UESE:A1{CH  DKriNiTIONS,  MODELS,  A]>(D  DESOIIIPTORS 

The  thiid  element  Is  complex.  It  embraces  our  nmlcrslandings  about  what 
odncationnl  R & D is  and  Is  not,  how  It  “works”  or  why  It  doesn’t.  This  element 
turns  our  attention  to  dellnitlons  of  research,  development,  exixirlnientation, 
evaluation,  diffusion,  dissemination,  and  demonstration.  Here  we  are  concerned 
with  the  various  means  for  discovering  knowledge  and  the  means  by  whicli  dif- 
ferent Ivinds  of  knowledge  llnd  application  In  educational  practice  or  policy.  This 
leads  us  to  consider  the  ways  in  which  the  many  kinds  of  It  & D functions 
might  relate  to  one  another  under  varying  conditions  and  circumstances.  This 
third  element  is  concerned  with  the  many  mitures  of  educational  K & D and 
with  the  models  we  use  to  understand  It,  ask  questions  about  it,  and  manage  it, 

Another  dimension  of  this  clement  is  an  understanding  of  the  disciplines  and 
tocli  no  logics  of  educational  R & D.  Tlie  behavioral  and  social  sciences,  the  in- 
formation science.s,  the  himmnlties,  and  the  biochemical  sciences  appear  to  cover 
the  range  in  this  field.  (A  new  science  just  emerging  may  very  well  yield  addi- 
tional exciting  areas  for  educational  research  in  tlie  futurt^-nthe  science  of  varied 
states  of  consciousness  Including  liypno.sls,  research  on  hallucinogens,  psychiatric 
rosea  roll,  autonomic  feedback,  and  tlie  like.) 

f'innlly,  with  this  element  the  policy  analyst  must  decide  how.  If  at  all,  edu- 
cational B.  & D.  differs  from  otlier  branches  of  science.  For  almost  0 years 
now  I have  been  amazed  that  a field  sueh  as  educational  R.  & H,  so  obviously 
in  need  of  expansion  should  be  the  subject  of  so  much  foot-dragging,  criticism, 
and  controversy.  The  result  has  been  extremely  begrudging  support  from  the 
public  treasury  whether  local,  state,  or  federal.  We  have  wrestled  wltli  every 
aspect  of  the  i)roblem.  Only  recently  have  I been  able  to  understand  why  this 
situation  should  be  characteristic  of  educational  research  (and,  for  tijat  matter, 
any  mission-oriented  behavioral  or  social  science  research  program) . 

The  natural,  physical,  and  biomedical  sciences  operate  on  i)remises  quite 
different  from  those  in  educational,  behavioral,  or  social  science  roseareh.  The 
essential  difference  is  that  In  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  virtually  all 
of  the  objects  of  researcii  or  variables  under  study  either  possess  free  will  (that 
Is  to  say,  they  are  self-conscious)  or  are  Inextricably  embedded  in  a value  struc- 
ture of  some  kind  or  other. 

I am  not  saying  that  the  outcomes  of  physical  and  biomedical  sciences  don’t 
relate  to  choice  or  values.  Clearly  they  do.  Nevertheless,  the  materials,  units, 
and  variables  Involved  are  not  of  themselves  self-conscious,  possessed  of  free  will, 
or  valne-lnden.  Atoms  do  not  choose  nor  do  chemicals  or  glands.  But  learners, 
parents,  society,  and  Institutions  do.  Rats  and  mice  possess  no  iiuraan  values 
nor  are  human  values  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  a high-energy  physics  ex- 
periment. But  learning  itself  is  a value.  Failure  of  aehievement  in  any  large- 
scale  experiment  involving  children  or  adults  is  a value  question.  Indeed,  all 
matters  involving  education,  welfare,  or  social  futures  are  inextricably  bound 
up  In  questions  of  worth,  propriety,  and  preference. 

What  this  means  Is  crucial.  If  educational  R.  & D.  or  any  mission-oriented 
l)Obavioral  and  social  science  research  cntci*prise  is  in  its  practice  as  well  as  its 
implications  value-laden  and  clioice-ricli,  then  science  as  it  supports  education 
is  as  much  a social  and  political  activity  as  it  is  a scientific  one.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely important,  if  complicating  organizing  principle. 

MANPOWER  AND  ITS  LOCATION 

The  fourth  primary  element  in  educational  R & D polley  focuses  on  how  man- 
power roles  and  requirements  are  defined  and  where  those  kinds  of  manpower 
can  be  found. 

For  example,  If  \ve  .consider  tliat  acarle/nie  researchers,  scientists,  and  scholars 
should  do  edueational  research,  we  will  look  where,  such  people  can  be  found. 
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primarily  in  college^i,  uni versi ties,  and  specialized  research  institutions.  Ifi 
on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  those  who  are  likely  to  uncover  new  knowledge 
of  benefit  to  education  are  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  education,  then  we 
might  be  likely  to  look  to  the  professional  faculties  of  education  or  operating 
school  systems.  Or,  if  we  were  to  follow  one  interin-etution  of  the  political  and 
social  dimensions  of  educational  R & O,  we  might  look  to  practitioners,  parents, 
or  even  learners  as  a source  of  manpower  for  such  elTorts.  Any  eombiiiatiou  of  the 
above,  and  perhaps  other  views  not  spelled  out  here,  would  he  equally  viable. 

Here  is  the  interaction  of  the  primary  elements,  flow  we  define  the  maniwwer 
requirements  in  part  follows  from  how  we  define  the  field.  And  how  we  define  the 
manpower  and  the  field  will  determine  what  kind  of  manpower  is  available, 
where  it  might  be  located,  and  what  it  would  require  financially,  administra- 
tively, or  politically  to  utilize  it  effectively. 

A word  about  reward  stnietures.  The  operating  principle  here,  colloquially,  is 
“different  strokes  for  different  folks.”  What  this  means,  simply,  is  that  scholars 
don't  get  their  Icicks  from  the  same  kinds  of  things  that  school  administrators 
do,  and  experts  in  development,  diffusion,  and  so  forth  may  well  respond  to  still 
other  kinds  of  reinforcement.  This  fact  is  particularly  important  for  clarifying 
what  kinds  of  response  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  different  kinds  of  people 
performing  a wide  variety  of  R & I)  functions. 

decision  stuuctukes 

The  last  primary  elements  In  educational  research  policy  focuses  on  decision 
structures— what  kinds  of  decisions  have  to  be  made,  how  they  are  made,  and 
who  makes  them.  As  in  each  of  the  other  elements,  we  ask  not  only  what  the 
situation  actually  is  hut  what  it  ought  to  be.  Obviously  the  interaction  with  other 
elements  is  critical.  How  R & D is  defined  affects  the  nature  of  the  decision  proc- 
ess and  who  is  involved  in  it.  So  will  the  analysis  of  the  contextual  issues.  De- 
pending on  the  emphasis  given  to  the  role  of  the  science  policy  context  as  con- 
trasted to  the  educational  policy  or  educational  system,  context,  differences  will 
emerge  in  structure  and  in  the  personnel  involved.  For  example,  one  traditional 
method  of  managing  federally  S’i)onsored  U & D programs  is  the  system  of  a])- 
proval  granted  by  a panel.  When  an  agency  is  not  mission-oriented  or  is  sup- 
porting fundamental  research,  this  is  an  appropriate  structure  to  use. 

When  agencies  have  more  specific  missions,  however,  this  procedm*e  must 
undergo  a shift.  Now  the  i>cople  selected  to  serv^e  in  advisoi-y  capacities  must  have 
the  expertise  required  to  decide  what  iMiuels  should  sit  in  the  first  place,  or  what 
proiK)sals  should  be  requested,  or  perhaps  even  what  research  or  development 
procedures  .should  he  followed. 

Congress  enter.s  the  decision  structure  when  It  approves  the  establishment  of  a 
research  institute  in  XIII.  Other  stalT  personnel  located  anywhere  in  the  federal 
government  may  succe.ssfully  propose  sixjcific  activities  within  the  R & D program. 
AVhen  they  do,  they  become  part  of  the  decision  structure.  Priority  development 
ine<?hnnisms,  planning  procedures,  and  the  arrangements  depicted  by  the  classic 
organization  chart  all  comprise  the  decision  structure. 

The  decentralizeil,  multi  jurisdictional  character  of  education  in  this  nation 
is  an  important  detorminant for  the  educaticwial  R&D  decision  structure.  There 
is  110  national  educational  policy  which  alone  defines  educational  U & D priorities 
.and  ob.iective.s.  Therefore,  at  the  policy  level,  decision  structures  must  link  many 
types  of  institutions  and  agencies  in  the  educational  system.  In  actual  perform- 
.ance,  decentralized  educational  policy  should  lead  to  decentralized  management 
of  educational  R & D. 

How  this  tifth  primary  element  of  research  policy  interacts  with  others  should 
he  clear.  If  ediicationid  re.search  is  seen  as  a social  and  political  enterprise  as 
much  ns  a scientilic  one,  then  the  decision  structures  will  reflect  that.  If  people 
■other  than  a scientist  are  involved  in  making  educational  R & D decisions,  then 
they  must  he  acconunodated  at  the  appropriate  time.  In  general,  the  decision 
structure.s  established  for  conceiving,  planning,  and  implementing  U & D programs 
In  education  must  he  de.sigiied  so  that  they  agree  with  tlie  other  four  primary 
.elonioiits. 

I have  already  suggested  a few  of  the  ways  In  which  the  primary  elements 
Interact  with  one  another.  There  Is  a useful  way  of  explaining  tills  interaction 
so  that  it  can  be  clearer.  Two  secondary  elements  emerge  as  the  result  of  inter- 
act jo  ns  among  the  five  basic  ones.  There  are : (i)  priorities  and  objectives,  and 
(ii)  strategies  and  tactics.  The  interaction  of  the  five  primary  elements  In  the 
total  framework  is  illustrated  in  Fig.l. 
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PUlOlilTIES  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  development  of  in’ioritics  nnd  objectives  arises  from  the  study  of  wlint 
society  ncc<ls  from  its  schools  in  the  short-,  middle-,  and.  long-term  ])eriod,  com- 
])ur(>(l  >vith  what  it  is  getting  It  is  also  based  on  an  examination  of  the  state  of 
knowledge,  the  technical  arts,  and  what  II  & D innniK)\vcr  is  available  to  work 
with  in  tile  delieient  areas  (-}),  When  tiiese  areas  are  identified,  it  then  becomes 
po.ssihle  to  jiroiiose  alternative  objectives  wliicli  will  correct  tlie  detlcicncies. 
Various  criteria  such  as  cost,  benefits,  scale,  imlitical  acceptability,  scfiuence  of 
develoimient,  ami  so  forth  are  of  assistance  in  reaching  decisions. 

STRATEGIES  AND  TACTICS 

SinnlJiT  intemetions  among  tlie  primary  researcli  policy  elements  determine 
R & D strategies  and  tactics.  There  are  ninny  different  ways  of  carrying  out 
researcli  and  development  progruins.  The  mnnagement  strategies  will  dciHiiid  in 
l>art  on  wlint  needs  to  be  supported,  who  is  to  play  n role  in  tliat  kind  of  activity, 
what  tlio  decision  structures  are  or  ought  to  be,  and  what  models  or  conceptions 
of  educational  researcli  the  decision  maker  finally  has  in  mind.  A point  to  consider 
in  this  interaction  is  tlie  conception  of  wlint  kinds  of  manpower  are  required  to 
piny  what  sorts  of  roles,  nnd  wlmt  sort  of  settings  they  are  to  be  found  in  or 
in  wliich  they  will  be  exiiected  to  do  their  work. 

The  usefulness  of  this  policy  model  must  finally  be  tested  by  applying  the 
primary  and  seeondary  frames  of  reference  developed  here.  Tliree  policy  proposals 
currently  before  ns  provide  useful  illustrations  of  how  exposure  to  the  kinds  of 
questions  suggested  by  this  analytical  framework  can  be  beneficial.  They  are : (i) 
directed  planning  and  programming  of  educational  R & D;  (ii)  experimental 
schools ; and  (iii)  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
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n.  & D.  PLANNING  AND  PROOnAitlNG  IN  THE  OKITCE  OF  EDUCATIO.N 

Tlie  Office  of  Education  1ms  gradually  been  assuming  re.sponsibllity  for  substan- 
tive direction  nnd  management  of  portions  of  its  research  nnd  develoimient  pro- 
gram. In  prior  years  OE’s  research  program  was  almost  wholly  unsolicited; 
shifting  that  orientation  has  proven  to  be  a complex,  difiieult,  and  sensitive  tn.sk. 
With  the  new  administration  attempts  have  been  made  to  streiigtlien  the  orga- 
nization and  location  of  the  research  effort.  Renewed  attention  is  being  paid  to 
how  we  might  identfy  prioritlc.s,  establish  R & D objectives,  and  manage  n sub- 
stantial portion  of  tlie  program  to  achieve  those  objectives. 

Recently,  us  part  of  this  general  effort,  nn  effort  was  made  to  develop  some 
initial  statements  of  purpose,  objectives,  and  strategy  focusing  on  a single 
priority  area  suggested  by  former  Commissioner  Allen’s  announcement  of  goals 
on  4 November  1069.  Of  three  major  goals  which  he  identified,  one  was  stated  In 
thefollowing  way : 

The  development  of  n nationwide  strategy  for  maintaining  n continuing 
process  of  improvement  and  relevance  in  American  education.  To  achieve 
this  goal  we  shall  need  to  formulate  n systematic,  coherent  plan  for  linking 
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the  procej«es  of  educational  research,  development,  demonstration,  evalua- 
tion and  dissemination  which  will  help  get  the  best  in  material  and  procedure 
more  qnlckiy  into  practice  by  making  them  readily  available  in  useful  form 
to  those  who  control,  manage,  and  teach  in  our  educational  institutions. 

Accordingly,  a si>eclnl  working  group  was  set  up  to  explore  the  ways  in  which 
we  could  go  about  identifying  siwcilie  objectives  relating  to  this  goal,  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  action.  Even  before  the  group  began  its  work, 
judgments  about  research  policy  had  in  effect  been  made.  For  example,  stating 
tlie  goal  constituted  implicit  judgments  about  educational  policy  issues  and  tiie 
state  of  the  educational  system,  as  well  as  a judgment  that  research  and  develop- 
ment regarding  tliis  problem  eitlier  was  or  could  be  made  suiliclently  colierent 
to  develop  a structure  for  directed  programming.  Similarly,  by  deciding  to  engage 
in  a managed  R & D effort,  an  explicit  decision  was  in  effect  being  made  that 
there  miglit  be  a new  decision  structure  in  tiiis  area  at  least  (tliat  is.  the  Office 
of  Education  would  accept  the  responsibility  and  perfonn  whatever  linkage  and 
coordination  functions  were  riquired  to  accomplish  the  management  task  in  a 
responsible  and  acceptable  manner ) . 

Soon  after  the  i)lanning  group  undertook  this  particnlnr  effort  it  became  clear 
that  they  would  need  to  articulate  their  understandings  about  research  models 
for  education,  and  iiow  II  & D functions  relate  to  operating  educational  l)ro- 
grams,  institutions,  and  agencies.  Of  particular  interest  to  operations  researcliers, 
for  exiunpie,  was  the  conclusion  that  so  loi.,^  as  we  were  being  asked  to  produce 
a research  and  development  l)rograni  designed  to  a.ssist  tlie  educah»  nal  programs 
of  tlie  nation,  then  it  might  lie  more  useful  to  view  onr  mission  less  from  the 
academic  researcli  perspective  and  more  from  an  operations  research  perspective. 
I'he  planning  group  became  convinced  tliat,  if  education  were  conceived  as  a 
total  coniiilex  interactive  sy.stem,  tlien  mission-oriented  R & D could  properly 
lie  .seen  ns  operations  research  writ  large;  ‘the  R & D capability  for  tlie  system 
.should  lie  tliougii  of  ns  intimately  connected  and  linked  to  the  operating  wlioie. 

The  planning  group  in  arriving  at  tills  conclusion  was  not  for  a moment  denying 
Hint  speciniiml  institutions  like  universities  and  researcli  coriiorations  will  be 
needed.  But  they  judged  tlie  potential  effectiveness  of  specialized  institutions  to 
he  much  greater  If  sciiools,  districts,  colleges,  universities,  and  states  were  to 
have  their  own  researcli  capabilities  and  carried  out  tiieir  daily  activities  as  if 
they,  too.  were  engaging  in  inquiry  (5). 

The  ^vol•king  group’s  views  of  ediicntioiinl  R & D sliaped  tlie  planning  effort 
in  other  ways.  For  example,  we  in  OE  concluded  we  did  not  know  enough  to  carry 
out  tlie  coniiilete  joli.  But  even  if  we  liad  had  sufficient  expertise,  we  became 
convinced  we  shouldn’t  complete  tlie  job  ourselves.  Witiioiit  engaging  in  a great 
deal  of  coninmnication  witli  researchers,  policy  makers,  and  practitioners  during 
the  program  development  process,  no  matter  what  we  produced  would  have  been 
viewed  witii  skepticism  and  distrust.  If  tlie  program  were  to  be  viable  and  used 
by  the  educational  practitioners,  fiveryone  would  have  to  be  involved  from  the 
start.  Again,  tills  clearly  reflected  convictions  regarding  the  political  and  social 
dimensions  of  educational  R & D as  an  activity. 

The  development  of  strategies  and  tactics  for  a directed  R & D program  on 
odneational  organizations  and  systems  provides  further  examples.  How  accept- 
nlde  w’ould  certain  nppronclies  be  on  face  value  to  tlie  constituencies  on  whom 
we  depend  for  eitlier  political  support  or  for  performing  tlie  work?  What  sorts 
of  niodiflcations  might  be  dc.sirnble  to  furtlier  develop  and  enhance  sncli  support? 
Or.  keeping  a firm  eye  on  social  need,  real  or  perceived,  how  mncli  if  any  tiling 
.sliouid  we  saeriflee  in  scientific  elegance  in  order  to  achieve  some  measurable 
benefit  now  rntlier  tlian  greater  eloganee  and  tliree  times  as  much  mensurable 
lionofit  perlinps  3 years  from  now?  This  entailed  some  consideration  of  tlie 
strength  of  social  demand,  for  example,  relative  to  the  quite  different  require* 
ments  of  tlie  neadeiiiie  eomnmnity.  Here  we  see  an  explicit  interaction  of  two 
different  elenient.s,  social  and  political  context  and  manpower  and  its  location, 
an  interaction  made  especially  difficult,  perhaps  lieeause  of  tlie  oi>eration  of  dif- 
ferent reward  structures  and  motivations. 

EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOLS 

A second  Illustration  can  be  developed  in  connection  with  the  request  for 
funds  to  establish  experimental  schools. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a proposal  founded  on  an  understanding  that  educa- 
tional practice  and  achievement  are  based  on  or  employ,  to  good  effect  or  bad, 
a very  large  number  of  variables  and  that  muny  of  these  must  be  utilized 


simultaneously  before  substantial  positive  effects  on  student  achievement  will 
be  observed.  It  is  an  R & D program  emergent  from  some  uuderstaiidings  based 
on  previous  research  and  development 

Operating  again  within  the  framework  of  the  tliird  primary  element,  it  is 
useful  to  note  exactly  what  experimental  schools  are  and  what  their  purposes 
are.  Are  they  to  experiment  with  new  products  and  techniques  to  see  what  effects 
they  have  when  combined  with  one  another  in  the  context  of  an  entire  school?  Are 
they  to  demonstrate  new  and  tested  products  and  techniques  to  show  others  how 
they  work  so  that  the  iimovations  may  become  more  widely  diffused?  Are  they 
to  test  new  departures  in  the  conceptions  which  underlie  our  esbiblishment  of 
school.s  or,  to  borrow  S.  Kulm'.s  notion,  to  experiment  with  the  very  paradigms 
on  which  instructional  and  educational  practices  are  ba.sed  (G)?  Are  they  to  be 
designed  to  mount  the  first  sophisticaced  cost-benefit  studies  of  ediicutioual  prac- 
tice? Are  they  to  find  out  what  works  for  target  groups  and  areas  where  schools 
are  presently  failing? 

Each  of  these  purposes  is  different  from  the  others.  Some  are  compatible  with 
one  another;  others  are  not.  Some  will  use  certain  kinds  of  people;  others  will 
use  different  one>  Some  will  be  very  costly ; others  will  be  les  i so.  Some  will 
require  very  long  periods  of  time  for  planning  and  community  consent ; others 
might  require  only  a few  months  to  initiate. 

Decision  structures  will  be  involved.  Where  will  initiative  for  experimental 
school  proposals  reside?  What  role  might  program  managers  here  in  Washing- 
ton play?  AVhat  will  be  tlie  role  of  the  community  in  which  tlie  school  is  ulti- 
mately established?  WAnt  kinds  of  criteria  will  be  required  and  who  will  develop 
them,  within  which  project  proposals  and  program  designs  are  established  and 
evaluated? 

Consider  manpower  and  its  location.  Witli  one  or  another  interpretation  of 
purposes  and  definition,  different  kinds  of  manpower  presently  fomid  in  a variety 
of  different  places  and  institutions  will  be  required.  How  can  people  be  identified, 
located,  interested,  and  employed?  Or  aro  they  already  in  the  schools  where 
the  exiKiidments  are  to  be  mounted?  And  will  the  experiment  be  in  schools  or  hy 
them  ? 

What  of  tlie  larger  social  and  political  context?  Where  are  the  schools  cur- 
rently failing  in  the  United  States?  What  are  the  target  groups  that,  as  measured 
in  terms  of  achievement,  are  not  receiving  an  equal  opportunity  for  education  in 
this  country?  What  roles  do  the.se  areas  or  groups  of  people  have  in  the  experi- 
ments in  deciding  what  should  be  done  and  perhaps  whether  they  should  he 
done?  How  will  black  militancy,  community  involvement,  and  demands  for  self- 
determination  be  an  essential  frame  of  reference  for  this  program? 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  EDUCATION 

Finally,  on  a third  and  much  larger  scale,  let  me  list  briefly  some  of  the 
questions  the  framework  suggests  regarding  the  proposed  National  Institute  of 
Education  (NIE).  The  Institute  proposal  envisions  nothing  les.s  than  a total 
reconstruction  of  the  administrative  structure  for  R & D efforts  in  support  of 
education.  Not  only  is  it  designed  to  create  a new  atmosphere  and  climate  for 
educational  research,  but  ultimately  it  will  absorb  many  of  the  R & D activities 
presently  administered  by  OE.  It  is  intended  to  play  an  imporlant  coordiiiative 
role  with  other  related  R & D efforts  scattered  across  the  federal  structure  in 
such  agencies  as  OEO,  NIMH,  NICHD,  NSF,  and  the  Defense  Department 

Certainly  one  of  the  central  points,  if  not  the  mo.st  central  one,  deals  with  the 
degree  to  which  NIE  can  or  ought  to  be  thought  of,  in  Moynilian’s  terms,  as 
^‘modeled  shamelessly  on  the  National  Institutes  of  Health”  (7).  Recall  again 
the  descriptive  differences  between  educational  research  (and  in  fact  all  be- 
havioral and  social  science  research)  and  other  kinds  of  research,  say,  in  physics, 
natural  science,  or  biomedicine.  Educational  research  is  interwoven  with  issues 
of  choice  and  value.  Any  agency  responsible  for  administering  such  research 
must,  first  of  all,  build  the  political  decision  structures  which  will  constitute  the 
necessary  enabling  condition  for  success  (8).  I am  not  suggesting  that  the 
proposed  Institute  cannot  meet  this  requirement,  but  it  mimt  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

The  policy  framework  suggest. s that  care  must  he  exercised  in  estnl dishing 
the  Institute  so  that  linear  models  of  research  and  development  (with  their 
hierarchical  flavor  stemming  from  the  implied  primacy  of  the  importance  of 
research)  are  not  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Such  models  carry  obvious 
logical  power.  They  are  the  ones  most  commonly  used  to  describe  how  science 
contributes  to  technological  and  economic  advance. 
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But  for  reasons  associated  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  behavioral  and 
social  science  research,  I suspect  that  other  models — for  example,  those  emphasiz- 
ing practitioner  initiative  and  involvement — ^may  'well  be  far  more  important 
for  understanding  the  role  of  science  in  fostering  educational  improvement.  \Ve 
speak,  for  example,  of  “an  idea  whose  time  has  come.”  In  social  fields  the  “whose 
time  has  come”  part  of  the  phrase  is  far  more  important  than  tlie  “idea.”  The 
conditions  tliat  create  a readiness  in  a social  field  to  accept  an  idea  from  science 
are  more  important  as  far  ns  adoption  is  concerned  than  the  idea  itself.  Hence 
we  find  a peculiar  dual  phenomenon  in  all  social  fields.  On  the  one  hand,  we  ob- 
serve the  nonadoption  of  strong  ideas  in  the  absence  of  readiness.  On  the  other, 
wo  see  fiiddism,  wliich  is  nothing  more  than  readiness  to  adopt,  In  the  absence  of 
knowledge,  a readiness  which  is  soon  disappointed  by  the  low  power  of  the 
innovation.  If  education  is  to  he  improved  by  science,  tlie  conditions  causing 
practitioners  and  policy  makers  to  pay  attention  to  the  ideas  emerging  from 
science  must  be  established  parallel  to  and  us  part  of  tlie  support  of  science 
itself. 

Extending  the  argnuient  a little  further,  then,  it  may  well  be  that  the  type  of 
research  wliicli  most  needs  stimnlation,  development,  and  support  is  the  kind 
of  inquiry  that  must  be  coiuluetod  in  the  operating  educational  institution.  This  is 
the  research  that  determines  who  the  learners  are  (in  all  their  richness  and  de- 
tail), what  the  schools’  operations  actually  are,  and  what  effect  those  operations 
have  relative  to  intended  aceomplislinients.  In  a word,  operations  research  may 
be  more  important.  The  question  then  become  how  the  Institute  can  foster  this 
kind  of  researcli. 

SUMiMARY 

A policy  framework  for  analyzing  educational  research  and  development  has 
been  proposed.  The  framework  consists  of  five  primary  elements  focusing  on  the 
contexts  in  wliich  educational  R & D operates,  its  goals,  its  characteristics,  its 
manpower,  and  its  decision  structures.  These  five  primary  elements  Interact  to 
produce  two  secondary  elements  concerned  with  priorities  and  objectives,  and 
strategies  and  tactics.  The  framework  was  applied  to  three  current  policy  pro- 
posals in  educntlonnl  R & D including  directed  R & D pi*ogra mining  in  the  U.S. 
Oliiee  of  Kdneation,  the  request  for  funds  for  experimental  schools,  and  tlie  pro- 
posed National  Institute  of  Education.  Rigorous  applic.ntlon  of  tlie  framework 
to  major  policy  questions  such  ns  these  tliree  can  help  us  examine  issues  before 
they  arise.  It  can  help  prevent  errors.  Its  application  can  provide  greater  assur- 
ance tlmt  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  consequences— -those  that  arise  from 
the  interaction  of  the  consequences  we  most  directly  perceive — ^wMll  receive  ex- 
amination. This  Idnd  of  consideration  can  help  produce  the  desiralde  and  in- 
tended effects  and  avoid  the  detrimental  consequences  of  unanticipated  impacts 
in  unintended  areas. 
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The  second  successive  national  administration — a Republican  one  this  time — 
has  embraced  the  c.auso  of  edncatioiml  research  and  development.  Tlie  ,Tohnson 
Administration  revised  the  basic  authorizing  legislation  in  1065  and  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a network  of  educational  laboratories  “large  and  .significant, 
. . . comparable  in  their  way  to  the  large-scale  laboratories  of  the  Defense  or 
Atomic  Energy  estnbli.^-liment.s.  . . . equal  in  size  and  scope  to  the  major  tasks 
they  seek  to  Jiceomplish."  ^ The  form  of  the  Nixon  Admini.stration's  embrace 
Inis  been  the  .siihini.ssion  of  legislation  to  create  a National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion “modeled  shnmelesyly  on  the  National  Institute  of  Health.”^  The  backing 
and  the  promise  seems  high.  Why  then  are  we  in  such  n muddle? 

Much  speculation  and  discussion — and  even  some  careful  study  and  analysis — 
have  been  devoted  to  the  role  of  research  and  development  in  Improving  eduen- 
tionnl  practice.  Major  policy  explorations  have  been  completed,  most  recently 
the  policy  review  conducted  under  the  siionsorship  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD).***  Commissions,  study  groups. 
White  Ilouse-npiwinted  panels,  inter-agency  review  committees  at  the  Federal 
level,  ami  other  groups  have  addressed  smaller  or  larger  segments  of  the  pro- 
blems.* The  result  of  all  this  examination  ns  far  ns  policy  l.s  concerned  seems  to 
be  a pccidiav  immobilizing  self-consciousness. 

Politically  the  field  of  eduentionnl  research  has  been  in  a state  of  di.snrrny. 
Under  fire  from  the  Congre.ss,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (now  the  Office  of 
Mnnngement  and  Budget),  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  staff  office.s  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Ediiention,  and  Welfare,  other  Associate  Commi.sslon- 
er.s  in  USOE,  the  Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  White  House,  and  n swarm  of 
self-appointed  critics  in  and  out  of  government,  USOE’s  research  programs  have 
struggled,  stuttered,  and  so.v.iehow  survived,  but  each  time  at  a slightly  heightened 
level  of  exhaustion. 

Now,  barely  four  years  after  the  last  set  was  launched,  new  initiatives  have 
heeii  proposed.  USOE  has  been  pressed,  for  example,  to  move  the  management 
of  the  program  away  from  the  development  of  Institutions  to  carry  out  R&D  and 
toward  the  identification  of  specific  research  and  development  objectives  wlileh 
will  govern  the  mnnngement  of  the  progi-nm.  The  new  proposal  for  a National 
Institute  of  Education  which  has  been  forwarded  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 

^ Letter  from  Prowldent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  Sceretnry  John  W.  Gnnlnor,  ,7uly  5,  1900. 

® Panlcl  P.  Moynllmn,  White  House  press  conference,  Mnrch  8. 1070. 

*Por  a brief  summary  of  the  OECD  review  see  my  “OECD  Policy  Review  of  U-S.  Educa- 
tional R&D.“  Educational  Researcher,  April,  1070.  The  status  study  I prepared  In  connec- 
tion with  the  review  has  been  published  by  the  Goverament  Printing  Office  and  la  available 
under  t?ie  title  Edacatlonal  Research  and  Deaelopment  in  the  United  States  (CE  12040) 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  OPO. 

*For  a report  of  this  larpre  number  of  stUdloR.  up*to»date  through  December.  1000.  see 
Chapter  X of  Educational  Research  and  Development  in  the  United  States.  At  this  writing 
rMnrcli,  1071)  two  more  reports  should  be  added.  One  was  prepared  by  the  President's 
CommlBBlon  on  Instructional  Technology  and  Issued  In  August.  1060.  The  other  was  pre- 

Bared  by  Roger  Levlen  of  the  RAND  Corporation  under  contract  to  United  States  Office  of 
Iducatlon  ns  a planning  study  for  the  proposed  National  Institute  of  Education. 


(By  Hendrik  D.  Gideonse) 

0.0 — INTRODUCTION 
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gross  envisages  a complete,  wholly  unspecified,  but  much  needed  upgrading  and 
reorganization  of  the  management  and  administration  of  educational  research 
and  development  at  the  Federal  level.  The  companion  proposal  for  a National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education,  while  it  appears  to  he  a clear  overlap  of  the 
proposed  new  Institute’s  functions,  deserves  mention,  too.  Finally,  a new  program 
of  experimental  schools  originally  proposed  by  former  Secretary  Finch  has  just 
been  launched.  Its  appropriation  for  the  first  year  exceed.s  the  sum  used  to 
launch  the  first  ten  educational  laboratories  in  1900. 

All  of  this  1ms  the  Congress,  the  Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  various  and 
sundry  parts  of  the  Federal  establishment,  and  various  constituencies  attendant 
to  edueationnl  research  programs  hyper  excited,  skeptical,  horrified,  hopeful,  con- 
fused, and  groggy  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  should  hardly  he  suri)ri.sing,  there- 
fore, that  accepting  the  assignment  to  prepare  this  paper  has  tiiken  on  for  me 
something  of  the  character  of  *‘going  to  the  mountain.** 

What  better  time  could  he  found  to  take  the  most  common,  widely  distributed, 
and  basically  linear  and  hierarchical  notions  about  how  research  and  develop- 
ment can  improve  educational  practice and  explicitly  turn  them  on  their  head? 
I proposed  in  this  paper  that  what  is  most  likely  to  advance  the  field  of  educa- 
tional R&D  is  not  further  worry  and  concern  about  the  current  state  of  tlie  art 
in  educational  R&D  or  the  nature  and  interrelationships  of  R&D  functions  and 
processes.®  What  is  needed  instead  is  for  us  to  develop  a highly  sophistiented, 
imaginative,  and  unyielding  concern  for  the  market  being  served  or  created 
by  educational  R&D,  that  is,  for  the  consumers,  the  clients,  and  the  users  of  the 
outcomes  of  such  research. 


1.0 — A FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  MODELING 

Why  develop  models?  What  is  their  purpose?  How  can  they  be  useful? 

A simple  answer  is  that  models  help  us  understand;  they  give  us  a sense  of 
order  to  the  ‘‘blooming,  buzzing  confusion.”  They  help  sort  out  functions,  ideas, 
or  activities.  They  help  clarify  relationships  among  elements. 

But  this  simple  anwer^-ik  clearly  not  sufficient  itself.  It  only  raises  the  ques- 
tion why  we  want  that'understanding.  And  the  answer,  I think,  relates  to  some 
kind  of  instrumental  heed,  a de.sire  to  do  or  accomplish  something.  Thus,  we 
model  to  understand  in  order  that  we  can  make  better  decisions,  manage  better, 
change,  self-fulfill  better  prophecies,  and  so  on.  A critically  Important  point, 
thi.s  means  that  models  are  constructed  with  an  eye  to  some  kind  of  purposive 
action.  Because  this  is  so  it  seemed  to  me  important  to  try  and  sketch  out  my 
goal  for  the  educational  system  as  far  as  educational  resea'i'di  was  concerned. 

As  1 developed  thi.s  paper,  therefore,  I tried  at  the  same  time  to  create  a vision 
of  the  cducaiionnl  system  ns  it  might  look  if  it  were  functioning  with  strong 
scientific  .support.  This  exercise,  begun  originally  ns  part  of  my  responsibilities  as 
Director  of  Plnmiing  for  USOE’s  National  Centet  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development,  enabled  me  to  move  backwards  and  forwards  in  n continuing 
means/eiids  analysis.  The  conception  I emerged  with  at  the  end  of  the  appointed 
time  for  preparing  this  model  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  paper.  It  is  by  no 
means  complete,  but  I include  it  because  it  does  provide  the  reader  with  some 
idea  of  the  purpose  I came  to  have  in  mind  ns  I developed  this  particular  model. 

A .second  point  respecting  models  i.s  the  usefulness  of  pointing  out  the  distinc- 
tion between  conceptual,  logical,  or  ideal  models  and  descriptive  or  empirical 
models.  Models  can  descrilw  present  conditions  or  they  can  describe  ideal  states 
n.s  po.ssible  future  conditions.  Both  kinds  of  modeling  are  useful,  hut  it  is  im- 
portant to  be  clear  which  is  l)eing  attempted.  In  tJie  case  of  this  paper,  the 
model,  is  future-oriented  to  n state  of  affairs  conceived  to  be  de.sirnble. 

A useful  caveat  Is  that  being  purposive,  modeling  itself  is  n contextually  re- 
lated activity.  Con.sider,  for  example,  n complex  system  like  n “muucle  car.*’  The 
position  such  n mechanical  marvel  holds  in  the  conceptual  systems  of  a highway 
patrolman  (e.g.  a potential  law  violator  or  perpetrator  of  serious  accidents),  a 
twenty-two  year-old  male  (e.g.  nn  aid  to  amatory  success),  or  an  ecologist  (e.g. 


®Thp  hURls  for  thlR  stntemont  1r  to  bo  found  In  conclufUonR  drnwn  by  the  four  ORCD 
oxnmlnerR  during  the  courpo  of  tbclr  policy  review  of  Americnn  educntlonnl  R^D.  Tbc  full 
report  of  the  review  1r  unfortunntelv  not  yet  published  though  more  thnn  n yenr  hnR 
elnpRod  since  the  completion  of  the  policy  review. 

•This  tremendous  concern  for  R&D  functlonR  nnd  procesRes  seemR  not  to  he  repented  In 
nny  other  field  nnd  Is.  I RURpect.  nn  outcome  of  two  rein  ted  phenomenn : the  Ruprome  nnd 
long-prevnlent  methodologlcnl  conRClouRnesR  of  educntlonnl  resenreh  nnd  the  biiRlc  Insecu- 
rity about  our  pretensions  to  scientific  stntus. 
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n serious  example  of  liuinnn  excess  in  terms  of  tlie  drain  on  luimnn  and  natural 
resources  and  the  i)OlUitants  added  to  tlie  sky-sewer)  suggests  the  importance 
of  knowing  where  the  modeler  stands  and  what  his  purposes  are. 

The  same  point  can  be  made  regarding  a research  project  or  a conceptual  model. 
To  tlie  university  researcli  administrator,  tlie  Senator  exercising  Congressional 
over.slglit,  tlie  IJ'ederal  research  manager,  tlie  scientist  directing  tlie  project,  and 
the  graduate  school  dean  who  worries  about  financial  assistance  for  two  or  tliree 
fewer  graduate  students,  tlie  project  or  model  occupie.s  a considerably  dift'erent 
frame  of  reference.  Thus  R&D  policy  for  education  may  be  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  researcli  scliolars,  policy-makers  or  practitioners  in  education,  or 
from  tlie  peculiar  vantage  point  of  tlie  student  of  social  change.  Tlie  same  “objec- 
tive” element  tends  to  occupy  very  different  places  in  the  selienie  of  things  depend- 
ing upon  who’s  doing  the  scheming,  what  his  purposes  are,  anil  wlmt  the  operative 
reward  or  incentive  structures  are. 

Given  those  kinds  of  understandings  about  modeling,  it  is  important  to  state 
that  what  follows  is  future-oriented,  instrumental,  ideal  rather  than  actual,  and 
oriented  more  toward  the  contextual  settings  of  iiolicy-inakors  for  educational 
research  and  development  rather  than  performers  of  such  re.search  or  the  users 
of  its  result.s. 

Applying  this  view  of  modeling  to  the  immediate  task,  if  I am  asked  why 
model  educational  R&D,  my  response  is  that  I wish  to  understand  it  better.  And 
if  I am  then  asked  wdiy,  I reply  that  I want  to  understand  it  better  so  that  R&D 
managenient  can  be  improved.  And  if  I am  then  asked  why  I want  to  improve 
research  niaimgement.  I am  pushed  to  a still  higher  order  goal.  My  response  is 
that  the  ultimate  interest  is  in  improving  the  service  of  onr  educating  institutions 
to  learners  of  all  kinds. 

IMeans-ends  analyses  of  this  type  are  important  because  the  characteristics  and 
requirements  of  ultimate  ends  tend  to  shape  the  means  that  are  chosen.  They 
establish  important  parameters  on  action  by  projecting  their  shadow  backwards 
from  the  desired  goal  or  purpose  to  the  present  real  field  of  action. 

Hence  it  becomes  important  to  know  what  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  modeler 
is.  how  he  views  the  ultimate  end  toward  which  his  model-building  is  aimed,  and 
what  his  operating  assumptions  are  about  the  field  or  problem  on  which  he  is 
working. 

2.0 — ASSUMPTIONS 

It  is  important  to  identify  what  assumptions  have  been  made  in  order  to  be  able 
to  undertake  modeling,  to  know  what  the  modeler  takes  as  his  givens. 

Certain  assumptions  or  judgments  have  been  made  which  affect  the  process  of 
developing  a conceptual  model  of  the  application  of  research  and  development 
to  education.  In  the  present  instance  I have  been  able  to  identify  three  areas 
where  basic  operating  assumptions  need  explieation.  These  areas  are  the  political 
and  social  character  of  behavioral  and  social  science,  the  character  of  change  in 
large  social  systems,  and  the  political  structure  of  education, 

2J — Unique  characteristics  of  l)ehavio7"al  and  social  science 

Much  has  been  said  about  behavioral  and  social  science.  It  has  been  called 
‘‘soft”  as  opposed  to  “hard.”  It  is  dreadfully  under-supported  vis  a vis  the  entire 
science  budget  in  the  Nation.  It  is  oftentimes  controversial  and  tends  to  be  sub- 
jected to  much  more  careful  scrutiny  than  bio-raedical  or  natural  sciences. 

All  of  these  statements  are  true.  The  point  I would  make  here,  however,  under- 
lies all  those  mentioned  above  and  I think  serves  in  large  measure  to  explain 
them.  They  key  question  is  how,  if  at  all,  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  (of 
which  educational  R&D  is  a part,  in  fact,  the  largest  part)  differ  from  other 
branches  of  science. 

For  more  than  six  years  1 worked  as  an  administrator  and  planner  of  educa- 
tional R&I),  Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  I found  myself  continually 
amazed  that  scientific  inquiry  in  the  field  of  education  should  be  the  subject  of 
so  much  foot-dragging,  criticism,  and  controversy  regarding  policie.s,  procedures, 
and  support.  No  one  appeared  to  understand  what  was  being  done  or,  if  they 
did,  agree  with  it.  Everyone  wanted  to  study  it  interminably.’  Financial  support 


’ And  despite  the  study,  It  Is  amazing  how  little  seems  to  have  been  learned  if  the  criterion 
is  altered  behavior  on  the  part  of  policy  makers.  Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a Counsellor 
to  the  President  and  his  sUiff  on  at  least  two  occasions  after  the  decision  had  already  been 
made  to  press  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (and  presumably  tlie  staff  work 
completed  justifying  that  choice)  offering  the  following  evaluation  of  the  field  of  educational 
K&D: 

A.  The  Coleman  report  showed  certain  target  groups  In  American  society  were  not 
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since  tlie  original  burst  of  enthusiasm  in  1965  has  been  begrudging,  and,  in  terms 
of  purchasing  power,  declining.  The  political  scraps  and  antagonisms  within  the 
Federal  executive  establishment,  between  it,  the  Congress,  and  the  research  com- 
munity, and  between  all  three  and  the  educational  establishment  have  been  won- 
drous to  behold.  The  result  of  the  controversy  has  been  disappointment,  delay, 
procedural  aberration,  systematic  encroachment  on  established  administrative 
authority,  and  executive  timidity. 

Only  recently  have  I been  able  to  articulate  why  this  should  be  so  and  how 
the  fact  that  It  is,  is  probably  the  single  most  important  characteristic  of  mission- 
oriented  behavioral  and  social  science  research. 

Let  me  phrase  it  in  the  following  wmy.  The  natural,  physical,  and  bio-medical 
sciences  w’ork  on  variables  or  entities  that  are  different  from  those  worked  on  in 
behavioral/social  science  research.  The  essential  difference  is  tw’ofold.  In  the  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences  virtually  all  of  the  objects  of  research  or  variables 
under  study  possess  (or  act  as  if  they  believe  they  possess)  free  will  and,  second, 
they  are  inextricably  imbedded  in  a value  structure  of  some  kind  or  other. 

Let  me  be  very  clear  about  what  I am  saying  here.  I am  not  saying  that  the 
outcomes  of  physienl,  bio-medical,  etc.,  sciences  do  not  relate  to  choice  or  values. 
Clearly  they  do.  What  I oni  saying  is  that  the  materials,  units,  and  variables 
with  which  and  on  w'hich  they  work  are  not  themselves  self-concious,  posessed  of 
free  will,  or  value-laden.  For  examle,  atoms  do  not  choose  nor  do  chemicals 
or  glands.  But  learners,  and  parents,  and  society,  and  institutions  do. 

Rats  and  mice  possess  no  human  values  (though  we  may  anthropomorphize 
them  from  time  to  time).  Neither  are  human  values  involved  in  the  immediate 
intricacies  of  a high-energy  physics  experiment.  But  learning  itself  is  a value, 
failure  in  its  achievement  in  an  experiment  involving  real  children  or  adults 
in  a value  question,  and  all  matters  involving  education  or  welfare  or  social 
futures  are  inextricably  bound  up  in  questions  of  w’orth  and  iwopriety  and 
preference.® 

The  understanding  is  crucial.  If  ’beliamoral  and  social  science  research  is  in  its 
practice  as  well  as  its  inipUcations  valnc-ladcn  and  c/to/cc-r/cft,  then  science  as 
it  is  practiced  a7id  ma^iagcd  hi  support  of  education  is  as  much  a social  and 
political  activity  as  it  is  a.  scientific  one.  This  is  an  extremely  important,  if  com- 
plicating organizing  principle.  Its  implications  are  far-reaching.  It  affects  w’ho 
does  research  and  development  and  where  it  is  done.  It  forces  a reconsideration 
of  the  decision-structures  which  should  exist  for  a behaviornl  and  social  science 
research  program  not  only  at  the  policy  level  where  the  objectives  and  targets 
are  identified,  but  also  at  the  technical  level  and  ixjrhaps  even  witliin  the  R&D 
operations  themselves. 

A political  and  social  conception  of  behavioral  and  social  science  renders  more 
immediately  meaningful  the  remark  attributed  to  Bernard  Berelson  when  asked 
what  he  had  concluded,  having  completed  a huge  compendium  of  research  in 
the  social  sciences.  He  replied  that  the  social  significance  of  a re.search  study 
is  inversely  proportional  to  its  scientific  quality.®  While  apparently  anti-intellec- 
tual on  the  surface,  Berelson's  remark  reminds  us  that  it  is  people,  not  things, 
who  are  affected  by  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences.  And  if  the  people  who  are 
to  use  that  knowledge  cannot  understand  it  or  if  it  is  so  esoteric  as  to  have 
little  credibility,^®  then  one  can  question  in  wdmt  .sense  it  is  “knowledge”  or 
whether  it  should  be  imbued  wdth  powder  to  affect  decisions  of  any  kind. 


being  served  hy  the  scIiooIr  ns  evidenced  by  their  non-attninment  of  equal  distribution 
curves  of  achievement. 

n.  The  report  further  showed  that  the  reason  for  thlR  was  that  there  did  not  exist 
adequate  differential  arrangements  for  the  allocation  of  Instrumental  resources  (e.g. 
dollars,  trained  manpower,  curricula,  techniques,  etc.)  so  that  equally  (Ustrlbuted 
achievement  patterns  could  be  produced  by  the  schools  for  varying  target  groups. 

C.  If  educational  research  and  development  had  been  performing  Well,  It  would  have 
produced  those  techniques  and  systems  of  differential  resource  allocation. 

D.  Since  they  do  not  exist,  educational  K&D  has  clearly  failed. 

R Therefore,  we  need  a whole  new  Initiative  In  this  area. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Coleman  Uenortf  After  having  listened  to  this  analysis  about  all  one 
can  wish  Is  that  the  Counsellor  In  question  had  rend  his  own  words  on  the  misapplication 
of  the  social  sclcncos  In  the  cause  of  policy  development  at  the  Pcdcrnl  level  I 
® Another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  Is  that  in  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  men 
are  Inside  the  systems  being  studied  rather  than  outside.  While  the  physical  sciences  are 
beginning  to  encounter  some  analogous  problems  as  the  act  of  measurement  alters  the 

Shenomena  under  study,  the  Implications  for  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  of  pcrccp- 
ion.  judgment,  feeling,  attitude,  and  value  are  clearly  much  more  problematical. 

® Reported  by  Lewis  Eigen  in  Reappraisal  of  the  Educational  Technology  Industry, 
Urban  Research  Corporation,  1900. 

Because  it  has  cither  sharply  limited  the  variables  or  related  them  to  one  another  In 
complex  mathematical  ways. 
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2.2 —  Change  processes  in  social  systems 

A second  basic  assumption  or  operating  principle  focuses  on  tlie  process  of 
social  change.  The  argument  is  easy  to  sketch  out.  The  educational  system  is 
a social  system.  The  purpose  of  science  is  to  develop  understandings  or  knowl- 
edge which  hopefully  can  be  applied  in  some  fashion  or  other  to  achieve  desired 
human  ends.  The  application  of  science  to  human  or  social  systems  is  rarely  a 
process  that  can  he  accomplished  purely  by  decisions  taken  at  critical  points  or 
times  in  the  administrative  structure. 

Change  in  a social  sy.stem  is  not  so  much  logical  as  it  is  psychological,  social, 
or  political.  We  speak,  for  example,  of  an  “idea  whose  time  has  come.”  What  this 
means  is  that  somehow  a wldesju'ead  willingness  has  dcwelopod  to  accept  and 
act  on  the  basis  of  a new  conception  or  knowledge  of  some  kind.  But  the  phrase 
also  implies  a bit  of  knowledge  in  its  own  right,  namely,  that  in  social  domains 
the  “whose  time  has  come”  xmrt  of  the  phrase  is  far  more  important  than  the 
“idea.”  In  other  words,  the  conditions  which  create  a readiness  in  a social  Held 
to  accept  an  Idea  from  science  arc  more  important  as  far  as  adoption  is  con- 
cerned than  the  idea  itself. 

Hence  the  twin  phenomena  we  find  in  all  social  fields.  On  the  one  hand  W(*  see 
the  non  adoption  of  strong  ideas  in  the  absence  of  readiness.  On  the  other,  we  have 
faddism  which  hs  nothing  more  than  readiness  to  adopt  In  the  absence  of  knowl- 
edge, a readiness  which  is  soon  disappointed  by  the  low  power  of  the  innovation 
The  point  is  simple.  For  the  improvement  of  education  to  come  from  science,  the 
conditions  causing  practitioners  and  policymakers  to  attend  to  the  ideas  emerg’ 
ing  from  science  must  be  established  parallel  to  and  as  part  of  the  support  of 
science  itself. 

2.3 —  The  political  structure  of  the  educatio7ial  system 

My  assumptions  .should  also  be  clarified  re.specting  the  political  structure  for 
education.  At  present  the  educational  system  In  the  United  States  is  muUl-juris* 
dietional  in  character.  Primary  initiative  for  policy  rests  by  constitutional  author- 
ity in  the  States.  Most  of  the  States  have  in  turn  delegated  this  responsibility  to 
local  school  districts.  Any  purposive  model  of  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment needs  to  address  head-on  what  its  assumptions  arc  about  the  present  and 
future  character  of  the  major  decision  structures  for  the  educational  system  as 
a whole. 

In  this  regard  I want  to  make  clear  my  assumptions  that  policymaking  re- 
specting instruction  and  curriculum  will  continue  to  be  decentralized.  I hold 
this  view  not  because  that  is  the  way  it  is  now  and,  being  strong,  it  is  likely  to 
continue  that  wav.  Rather  than  seeing  such  a situation  a.s  anachronistic  (as 
many  i>eoplc  do  i 'ese  days  though  perhaps  not  openly  admitting  it),  deceutrul- 
ization  is  very  much  the  direction  that  is  being  made  possible  and  is  in  fact  oc- 
curring ill  a variety  of  <ither  areas  in  the  contemporary  world.  The  coniiminlea- 
tions  revolution  and.  eliclie  though  it  may  be,  the  general  elevation  of  the  level 
of  popular  knowledge  make  possible  and  indeed  create  demands  for  decentraliza- 
tion that  would  liavc  been  thought  inconceivable  (If  not  nndc.sirable)  a decade 
or  two  ago.  The  telephone,  the  xerox  machine,  and  the  ina.ss  media  assure  the 
availability  of  information  to  large  n umbers  of  people.  The  inmiediate  presump- 
tion is  that  good  communications  strengthen  the  center  by  making  it  possible  for 
everyhodv  to  get  the  right  word.  What  actually  happen.s.  though,  is  that  people 
who  Jire  close  to  tlie  action  now  not  only  know  what  they  know,  but  they  also 
know  what  the  policymaker  at  the  center  knows.  In  such  circumstances  the  de- 
mand to  make  decisions  at  tiie  periphery  will  be  loud  and  insistent.  This  trend 
is  likely  to  continue  at.  I believe,  an  Increased  rate. 

These  assumptions  respecting  the  political  basis  for  the  In.stltntlonalizatlon  of 
education  Ls  nationally  specific  (meaning  that  it  Is  linked  to  a ])artleular  cul- 
turally imbedded  stnieture  for  education).  My  conclusion  that  it  Is  dovetails 
with  the  earlier  expressed  view  of  the  political  and  social  character  of  behavior 
and  social  science.  It  is  a different  point,  how^ever,  not  an  identical  one.“ 


An  obpervatlon  here  mlPht  be  iiBeful  regarding  the  degree  to  whleh  this  nspumptlon  of 
decentralized  policy  devclonment  and  execution  and  tlie  nsHumptlon  about  flic  political 
and  Bocial  character  of  beliavlornl  and  Bocinl  sciences  relate  to  one  another.  I recently 
attended  a UNESCO-sponsoretl  working  party  at  which  we  dlBcuBsed  the  application  of 
RystemB  nnnlyBlR  to  the  nroblom  of  Innovation  In  education,  with  pnrtleiilnr  reference  to 
educatiomil  technology.  One  of  the  key  itemR  on  the  agenda  was  the  consideration  of  what 
the  UNESCO  Secretnrint  called  conversion  Rtrnteglefl  or  what  Is  referred  to  In  this  country 
more  often  ns  diffusion  or  change  process.  That  the  question  was  as  much  political  and  phllo- 
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a.O— A MAUKKT  MODEL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  llESEAKCII  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

From  the  basic  assumptions  and  other  considerations  developed  above — tlie 
purposes  and  contextual  rcdiitedness  of  uiodellnj^,  the  political  and  social  char- 
acter of  tlie  behavioral  and  social  sciences,  and  the  socio-psychologlcal  diinen- 
sions  of  change  in  social  systems — 1 am  led  to  one  coni])elling  conviction. 
Educutionni  rc)<varclt  a)ul  tfcvcfoimicut  viu^t  he  conceived  in  tc . nis  of  themarJed, 
consumers,  and  clients  it  is  sumwsed  to  6‘cri;c.  Only  after  ihat  principle  is  firmly 
cstahlished  should  attention  he  directed  to  the  //roccs.sc5,  techniques,  ami  func- 
tions which  might  accompiish  that  service. 

Prerequisite’ to  the  application  of  science  to  education  is  the  examination  and 
redetinition  of  what  the  ednention  market  is,  what  it  means  to  consider  clients 
or  practitioners  as  a ‘’market/’  and  how  to  translate  market  requirements  (con- 
ceived either  in  present  terms  or  desired  future  terms)  into  product  or  outcome 
statements  that  will  provide  useful  guidance  to  the  development  and  nmnuge- 
ment  of  research  and  development  policies  and  practices.  Successful  innovations 
derived  through  research  and  development  are  more  likely  to  arise  from  careful 
consideration  of  market  requirements  or  possibilities  than  from  the  theoretieal 
or  technical  possibilities  emergent  from  R&D  by  itself.^® 

3,1 — A Conceptual  TnrnaJiOut 

Ten  years  ago  Theodore  Levitt,  writing  in  the  Harvard  Business  Beview,  ana- 
lyzed the  phenomenon  of  growth  industries.”  He  was  interested  in  exploring  what 
a growth  industry  was  and  what  kind  of  advice  he  might  give  regarding  any 
given  industry's  position  with  respect  to  such  growth.  Levitt  conelnded  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a growth  industry  per  se,  only  far-sighted,  successful 
management.  He  concluded  industries  were  threatened,  slowed,  or  stopped  not 
become  markets  were  saturated  hnt  because  there  had  been  a failure  of 
management. 

Levitt  presented  brief  analyses  of  railroads  and  the  Hollywood  Him  industry 
as  classic  examples  of  old  “growth  industries*’  gone  .sour,  lie  described  dry 
cleaning,  electric  utllitie.s,  and  oil  as  industries  in  the  .shadow  of  obsolescence. 
He  concluded  tlmt  there  was  no  .such  thing  a.s  a growth  industry,  only  “com- 
]miiie.s  organized  and  operated  to  create  and  capitalize  on  growth  opportunities.” 
Levitt  indentified  four  conditions  which  usually  guaranteed  the  cycle  of  houiitl- 
ful  expaiLslon  and  undetected  decay  : 

1.  The  belief  that  growth  is  assured  by  an  expanding  and  more  aflinent 
population. 

*?ophIenl  n.s  it  wnR  Instnimeiitnl  bceninc  clonr  as  Import, int  dI/rcroncc.s  omerged  hetween 
CartoKlnns  ami  cmpIrlcI.Hts.  between  Frcnch-Rpcaking  and  Eiigllsh-RpcaUIng.  and  between 
untlomds  from  centralized  systems  and  nationals  from  decontrallzed  systems.  The  Ensllsh- 
snenldng.  eniplrlel.st,  deeentrnllzed  sy.stem  representatives  seconed  generally  to  worry  iniieli 
more  about  eliniige  proeess  than  the  Cartesian,  French-speaking,  eeiitrallzed  system 

^^Severuf  ^intriguing  niiestlons  arise  from  this  observation.  For  example,  to  what  extent 
are  we  observlmr  nu  Instanee  of  the  Whorflan  hypothesis  that  lungunge  enrves  out  the 
renlltv  wo  .see?  boos  the  loglenl -derivative  oliaraoter  of  Preiioli  as  a language  alloot  tliolr 
porooptioiis  of  ell  an  go  problems  In  ways  different  from  the  omplrlcal-gonerallzatlon  cliar- 
neter  of  ‘Engllsli?  boos  the  language  itself  only  express  the  differences  Implicit  In  basic 
philosophical  distinctions  bcta*ccn  empiricists  and  rationalists  which  In  turn  tend  to  pro- 
duce decentralized  vs.  centralized  educational  systems?  And  most  intriguing  of  all,  does 
what  one  heUevea  affect  In  an  ol).1ectIve  way  the  kind  of  problem  which  exists?  For  example, 
the  Ainorlcnns  and  English  tended  to  give  sliort-shrlft  to  the  notion  of  the  printed  word 
ns  an  effective  conversion  strategy.  But  the  French  and  Belgian  ropresontatlvos 
that  for  them  piihlicntlons  wore  not  only  effective  but  essential,  especially  If  the  publica- 
tions eanie  from  the  center. 

This  aside  Illnstrntcs  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  with  which  wc  wrestle  ns 
wc  build  models,  and  In  particular,  the  possibility  tlmt  In  the  field  of  bchnviornl  and  social 
science  policy  wc  may  not  be  building  universal  models  but  rather  national  or  culturnlly- 
specifle  ones. 

^ Those  concluslens  were  formulated  well  before  I encountered  a monograph  published 
by  the  National  Sc  eiicc  Foundation  (NSP  09-17).  Siucccssful  luduatrlal  Innovationaj  by 
Simmer  Myers  and  Donald  G.  Marquis.  After  stating  tliclr  priniarv  conclusion  that  technical 
changes  was  to  a significant  extent  based  on  the  cumnlntivo  effect  of  small,  incremental 
iiinovntloiis,  their  second  conclusion  was  tlmt  ‘recognition  of  demand  is  a more  frequent 
factor  In  Innovation  than  recognition  of  techicnl  potential.”  (p.  00)  In  fact,  in  only  21 
jiercent  of  the  over  500  Innovations  studied  was  the  primary  factor  the  recognition  of 
technical  potential.  The  only  caveat  I would  make  respecting  the  idea  of  a market  model  is 
that  I am  not  refolding  here  to  any  notion  of  “free  market  economies”  wherein  tlmt  which 
sells  best  is  “be' it,”  or  somehow  foreordained,  or  good.  In.  short,  sales  arc  emphatically 
not  the  criteria  -rnlch  determine  success.  The  criterion  referent  which  is  most  Important, 
ultimately,  is  client  satisfaction — are  individuals  and  the  society  receiving  from  education 
wlmt  they  desire? 

Theodore  Levitt,  “Marketing  Myopia,”  Harvard  Businese  Review,  July-August,  1909, 
pp.  46-40. 
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2.  The  belief  that  there  is  no  competitive  substitute  for  the  imliistry’s 
major  product. 

3.  Too  imicli  faith  in  mass  production  and  in  the  advantages  of  rapidly 
declining  units  costs  as  output  rises. 

4.  Preoccupation  with  a product  that  lends  itself  to  carefully  controlled 
scientific  exi)erimentation,  improvement,  and  manufacturing  cost  reduction.^ 

Levitt’s  article  then  analyzed  these  four  conditions  in  some  detail.  The  central 
conclusion  tliat  he  arivcd  at  was  that  healthy  industries  see  their  xn:imary  role 
as  customer-satisfying  rather  than  good.s  producing. 

“An  industry  begins  with  the  customer  and  Iiis  needs,  not  with  a patent,  a 
raw  material,  ora  selling  skill.  Given  the  customer’s  needs,  the  industry  develops 
backwards,  first  concerning  itself  with  the  physical  dclLvcry  of  customer  satisfae- 
tions.  Then  it  moves  back  further  to  crcathig  tlie  tilings  by  whicli  tliese  satisfac- 
tions are  in  part  achieved.  . . . Finally,  the  industry  moves  hack  still  furtlier 
to  finding  the  raw  materials  necessary  for  making  its  products.” 

Of  course  there  are  some  obvious  problems  in  directly  applying  the  form  or 
the  conclusions  of  any  analysis  of  the  production  of  goods  or  the  health  of  a busi- 
ness or  industry  to  the  social  service  domain.  But  there  are  intriguing  points 
of  comparison  which  can  be  made.  For  example,  we  might  define  tlie  cihstomer’s 
needs  as  those  skills  requisite  for  success  in  school  and  the  delivery  system 
choices  as  imsehool  meclninism.s,  or  new  institutions  like  Head  Start,  prosehonl 
television  programming,  or  whatever.  Educational  development  would  then 
entail  constructing  the  programs,  organizational  models,  instruct imial  sequcnce.^i, 
and  stall  capabilities.  And  the  raw  materials  would  include  tlie  knowledge  base 
in  both  its  specialized  forms  and  as  it  exists  widely  diffused  about  us  all. 

But  the  most  important  comparison  of  all  is  the  distinction  between  produc- 
ing goods  (or  sendees)  and  satisfying  customers.  The  key  point  for  tlie  pur- 
poses of  this  paper  is  that  those  industries  that  have  maintained  a posture  of 
satisfying  eu.stoiners  have  thrived;  those  that  have  coiieentnited  on  proiliieiiig 
goods  have  either  stabilized  or  gotten  into  serious  dilficiilties. 

Applied  to  educational  R&D  Levitt’s  conception  lends  to  a fnmhniuMital 
reorientation  of  the  status  hierarchies  impliet  in  classical  resea rcli-develop- 
ment-dissemination-adoption  (R-D-B-A)  models  of  educational  re.searcli.  It 
suggests,  for  example,  that  before  research  and  development  can  he  used 
(“bought”  ill  the  literal  and  figurative  senses)  it  must  he  delivered  and  before 
it  can  bo  delivered  it  must  in  .some  sense  be  needed  (oven  though  the  need  may 
have  to  be  “created”  rather  than  merely  identified  as  pre-existing).  A market 
model  suggests,  therefore,  that  attention  to  the  conditions  for  change  precedes 
the  search  for  and  development  of  specific  chances.  It  suggests  that  how  we 
a;:e  to  reform  and  improve  education  shapes  how  we  define  and  use  research 
and  development  to  that  end/° 

Tlie  market  model  entails  giving  up  as  futile  the  idea  that  the  educational  sys- 
tem will  olninge  as  a consequence  of  external  levers  of  researcii  and  development. 
Rjither  than  being  the  lever  of  change,  research  and  development  is  Uie  fulerinn. 
Adoption  of  a market  model  for  conceptualizing  and  managing  educational  re- 
search and  development,  however,  should  be  done  with  the  understanding  that  it 
is  largely  contentless  with  respect  to  specific  models  of  the  interrelationslilp  of 
various  research,  development,  or  research-related  functions.  In  that  sense,  tlic 
market  model  defines  the  game,  not  the  game  plan,  Lin<?ar  models  might  fit.  Link- 
age models  might  fit.  Output  models,  process  models,  or  feedbaek  models  might 
al.so  fit*’  While  later  on  I propose  ways  of  conceiving  of  researeh  and  development 
which  seem  most  generally  compatible  witli  the  market  notion,  the  point  is  Nmt 
examination  of  the  conditions,  reasons,  and  requirements  for  change  witliin  the 
educational  system  itself  is  the  first  neecfssary  step  in  tlie  improvenioiit  process. 

Another  implication  of  the  market  model  is  that  the  primary  referent  of  con- 
cern should  he  tlie  client  (conceived  of  either  as  learner  or  educational  practi- 
tioner— more  on  this  later)  rather  thaji  scientific  theory.  Tliis  is  similar  to 

H pp.  47-48. 

M/bW.,  p.  55. 

MTliis,  of  course,  is  the  reverse  of  the  operating  assumption  the  OECD  exarainors 
encountered  In  their  discussions  across  the  United  States  with  researchers,  developers,  and 
policy-makers  of  different  kinds.  They  found  the  most  prevalent  view  was  that  how  research 
and  development  was  pursued  would  determine  how  the  system  would  change  and  In  what 
ways.  In  short,  the  examiners  discovered  a much  stronger  belief  and  eoneeru  for  the  product 
and  its  potential  efficacy  than  for  the  market  or  eustomers  being  served,  however  the  latter 
might  be  identified.  . , „ ^ 

” See  Chapter  I of  Educational  Reaearcn  and  Development  in  the  United  States  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  terms  used  here. 
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Le\itt’s  idea  but  casts  it  si)ecifically  in  tenns  that  are  more  commonly  associated 
with  educational  research.  By  a.ssertinjj  the  prime  importance  of  the  client  and 
the  practitioner,  it  makes  all  the  participants — theorists,  scientists,  engineers, 
policy  analysts,  teachers,  admini.strators,  and  the  learners  themselves— cvyaa/s 
in  a transaction  (after  Eric  Berne)  process.  The  central  feature  of  that  proce.ss 
is  co-equal  presentation  of  needs,  knowletlge,  problems,  and  possible  solutions. 
The  status  hierarchies  implicit  in  some  models  of  research  and  development  dis- 
solve in  the  market  model  and  are  replaced  by  transactional  processes  of  con- 
frontation, bargaining,  or  negotiation  among  equals.^'* 

5.2 — Hoxo  is  **markct"  to  he  defined? 

One  of  the  most  powerful  features  of  the  market  model  is  that  it  forces  con- 
sideration of  who  the  market  really  is  when  discussing  educational  research  and 
development.  For  starters,  what  seems  quite  clear  is  that  the  market  is  not  pri- 
marily researchers  and  developers  operating  in  the  field  of  education.  While 
saying  this  may  be  obvious,  much  of  the  rhetoric  spun  out  over  the  i>ast  ten 
years  or  so  about  educational  research  and  much  of  tiie  actual  decision-maldng 
respecting  educational  research  has  had  the  operational  ellect  of  attending  more 
to  the  needs  of  the  R&D  community  as  a market  than  to  schools,  practitioners, 
parents  or  children. 

The  market  model  focuses  attention  in  quite  different  directions.  It  leads  to 
questions  about  which  market,  how  we  are  to  conceive  of  it,  and  what  our  time 
frame  is. 

5.2. J — Is  the  System  Or  the  Client  the  Market? — The  first  prime  issue  arising 
from  the  market  model  stems  from  considering  who  the  market  is — the  system 
which  carries  out  educational  functions  or  the  clients  being  served  by,  that 
system?  In  short,  whose  needs  (should)  define  the  market? 

Careful  attention  reveals  that  as  an  economy,  education,  like  all  social  services, 
must  be  considered  in  a rather  different  fashion.  In  most  market  economies  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  the  consumer,  ultimate  purchaser,  or  user  are  all  the  same 
person  be  he  individual  or  corporate,  For  social  services,  however,  the  ultimate 
client  or  user  is  only  rarely  the  direct  purchaser.  In  fact,  it  would  he  far  more 
accurate  to  say  that  the  ultimate  client  for  education,  relative  to  the  service 
being  offered,  stands  more  often  as  recipient  rather  than  consumer. 

In  a sense,  I am  playing  a word  game  here,  but  it  is  mi  important  one.  For  by  the 
term  “recipient”  I mean  to  imply  a degree  of  passivity.  This  can  be  contrasted  to 
the  more  active,  capable-of-demanding-accountability  implication  of  the  term 
“consumer.”  In  fact,  the  buyers  of  behavioral  and  social  technology  for  use  in 
education  are  almost  always  intermediate  to  the  ultimate  beneficiary.  The  fact 
that  the  market  as  purchaser  is  intermediate  to  the  market  as  ultimate  recipient 
of  services  is  of  crucial  importance.  The  market  model  causes  this  question  to  be 
raised  in  head-on  fashion. 

A second  sense  in  which  attention  needs  to  be  directed  to  the  issue  of  who  the 
market  is  and  who  the  client  is  lies  in  tlie  classic  tension  between  individuals  as 
clients  and  the  society  as  client.  Heightened  focus  on  the  market  and  how  it  is 
defined  assures  that  this  concern  will  not  be  glossed  over.  No  claim  is  made  here 
that  only  a market  model  will  cause  the  individual/society  issue  to  come  more 
sharply  into  focus.  Rather,  it  appears  only  that  such  issues  are  more  likely  to 
be  addressed  systematically  and  continuously  as  a consequence  of  the  particular 
persi>ective  that  the  market  model  affords. 

5.2.2 — Aetnal  or  Present  Markets  vs.  Ideal  or  Future, — A second  key  issue 
surfaces  almost  iimnediately.  Should  existing  needs  as  currently  defined  by  client 
groups  (in  either  sense  as  discussed  above)  constitute  the  market  or  should 
the  market  be  conceived  in  terms  of  needs  defined  if  conditions  and  understand- 
ings were  as  they  should  be?  Does  a market  model  require  that  customers  be 
satisfied  only  immediately  or  in  the  long  run,  too?  Does  it  mean  that  R&D  has 
to  provide  products  which  meet  felt  (“low-level”)  needs  or  can  it  hope  to  meet 
real  (“high-level”)  needs? 

«TIiia  conception  seems  entirely  eompntible  with  ideas  developed  by  Sam  D.  Sleber  In  hla 
paper  “Images  of  the  Practitioner  and  Strategies  for  Inducing  Educational  Change," 
Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  University,  February,  1907,  Sleher  pre.sent.s 
four  strategies  for  change  based  on  the  Images  of  the  practitioner  as  rational  man,  coopera- 
tor, powerless  participant,  and  status  occupant.  He  analy7.es  each  In  terms  of  the  locus  of 
change,  the  ehannels  of  Influonee,  the  ehange  agent,  and  tlie  efilelency  of  the  ehange  mea.«- 
ured  In  terms  of  effort,  coverage,  and  yield,  Slebers  preferred  status  occupant  strategy 
based  on  the  writing  of  Merton  and  Gross,  Mason,  and  MoEachern,  while  using  quite 
different  language  and  eoncepts,  comes  very  close  to  expressing  the  same  kind  of  trans- 
actional concept  identified  above. 
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I have  (leliberntely  used  niiibiguous  and  perhaps  loaded  language  in  these 
qiiostions.  I wish  only  to  make  clear  that  there  is  an  issue  here  which  needs  to 
be  dealt  with.  It  can  be  i>erliaps  most  bluntly  explicated  by  stating  that  there  are 
any  niiiiiber  of  people  in  R&D  and  academia  who  believe  that  they  know  better 
what  the  needs  are  than  clients  or  practitioners  do.  Whctlier  tlie  belief  is 
justified  is  a problem  in  its  own  riglit — a political  problem,  too,  I miglit  add, 
since  it  deals  witli  fundamontal  questions  of  wlio  has  tlie  right  to  define  and 
choose  means  and  ends  in  tills  doniain. 

One  way  to  deal  witli  this  kind  of  problem  is  throngli  the  systematic  use  of 
nieans/ends  analyses  and  in  rigorous  comparisons  of  actual  accoinplislnnents 
to  those  wliicli  are  desired.  Means/ends  aimlyses  can  lielp  resolve  tlie  market 
question  by  producing  rigorous  dialog  focusing  on  whether  tliat  which  is  de- 
sireil  will  really  have  the  elfects  or  ontcoines  intended.  Attending  to  discrepancies 
between  desired  and  actual  nchioveinents  of  the  educational  services  will 
.siniilaiiy  yield  important  input  for  resolving  which  needs  .statements  of  prac- 
titioner.s  or  clients  have  priority  (presuming,  always  of  course,  that  the  state- 
moans  of  desired  outcomes  have  legitimacy  and  standing). 

Wliat  is  most  iniportant,  liowever,  is  tlie  pressure  to  hold  a dialog  between 
clients  (or  tlieir  repre.sentatives),  practitioners,  and  performers  of  R&D  to 
iron  tills  question  out  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  all.  AVe  come  back,  in  .sliort, 
to  tlie  notion  of  a continuing  tnuisactioiinl  process  among  equals. 

Other  terms  for  coii.sidering  this  question  are  more  connnon  to  industrial  re- 
search operations.  One  finds  reference  in  such  settings  to  concepts  of  “defensive’* 
and  “offensive”  re.searcli.  Defensive  researcli  is  tlmt  imdertakeii  to  impi*ove  tlie 
efiieiency,  effectiveness,  or  cost  of  existing  products,  services,  or  functions.  Offen- 
sive re.seareli  is  tliat  conducted  to  develop  wliolly  new  product  lines  serving  newly 
defined  customer  needs  or  wliicli  replace  an  existing  product  liy  one  wliicli  conics 
at  tlie  need  in  a wliolly  new  way. 

Tims  defensive  research  by  a corporation  would  improve  detergents ; offensive 
research  would  work  on  syntlietic  fabric.s  wliicli  resisted  or  prevented  soiling. 
Defensive  researcli  would  improve  gasoline  for  auto  fuel;  offeii.sive  researcli 
would  allocate  large  sums  to  the  development  of  acceptable  electric  or  steam 
aiitniiioliiles.  Defensive  research  would  improve  teachers*  behavior  in  tlie  class- 
room; offensive  research  would  develop  home  television  programming  which  at- 
tempts to  guarantee  that  ehlldren  will  enter  school  with  an  establislzed  compe- 
tence in  rending,  writing,  spealdnp;,  and  listening. 

Perhaps  most  important,  liowever,  in  considering  actual  vs,  ideal  markets  for 
education  is  tlie  problem  of  delivery  sy.stems.  Levitt  asserts  that  after  needs  are 
considered,  the  first  tiling  to  be  addressed,  even  liefore  a product  or  service  is 
defined,  is  tlie  nature  and  adequacy  of  tlie  systems  f r delivering  customer  snti.s- 
faction.  Tills  point  is  critical,  especially  for  tlie  educational  system  organized  ns  it 
is.  Decentralized,  liierarcliically  structured  in  tlie  bureaucratic  sense,  it  is  curi- 
ously “fiat*’  if  tlie  oliject  is  to  rencli  nearly  three  million  teaching  professionals.  All 
sorts  of  innovations  might  conceivably  be  designed,  tested  and  validated,  but  if 
there  is  no  delivery  system,  tlien  they  can  be  introduced  only  with  the  greatest  of 
difficulty,  if  at  all. 

It  is  with  respect  to  this  issue  that  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  will 
surely  arise.  Tlie  existing  system  is  not  geared  for  renewal.  Its  stnietnre  does 
not  provide  easily  for  the  continuing  education  of  profe.$sionnls ; Its  incentive  sys- 
tems do  not  stimulate  individual  initiative  as  in  other  professional  fields. 

Here  is  where  the  vision  of  an  ideal  system  sketclied  in  at  tlie  end  of  tliis 
paper  may  serve  a dual  purpose.  Not  only  does  it  constitute  an  important  part 
of  tlie  conception  underlying  the  market  model,  but  It  comprises  a begiimiiig 
statement  of  a more  ideal  market  as  a delivery  system.  It  constitutes,  therefore,  a 
reference  point  in  tlie  future  against  which  certain  kinds  of  change-enabling  R&D 
work  miglit  usefully  he  done. 

S.S — The  Concephtalizaiion  of  Research  Functions  Under  the  Market  Model 

Conceiving  of  R&D  functions  in  a market-oriented  faslilon  helps  get  us  out  of 
at  least  one  box  in  which  we  have  struggled  periodically.  Over  the  past  few  years 
a numlier  of  analytical  tools  have  been  developed  to  help  plan  and  manage  re- 
search programs.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  if  we  could  develop  clear,  simplified 
terms  grouped  in  such  a way  tliat  all  the  terms  in  'a  given  class  were  mutually 
exelusive,  we  would  have  powerful  tools  which  could  then  be  used  to  decide 
where  funds  should  go  for  R&D  purposes.  Several  times  we  tried  playing  what 
we  came  to  call  the  poker-chip  gome  (e.g.  if  you  hod  100  poker  chips  how  would 
you  allocate  them  to  the  categories  in  this  particular  class  or  dimension?). 
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Tills  proved  satisfying  until  we  realized  tliat  it  still  did  not  tell  us  what  should 
be  done  within  each  category  with  the  dollars  represented  by  the  chips.  Further, 
we  realized  soon  that  the  allocation  of  dollars  within  single  classes  became  im- 
mediately suspect  as  soon  as  we  moved  to  the  consideration  of  allocations  with- 
in second,  third,  and  fourth  classes.  The  relevance  of  tiiis  to  building  conceptual 
models  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  classes  or  dimensions  in  which  wo  tried 
to  play  the  poker  chip  game  embraced  the  categories  of  research,  development, 
demonstration,  dissemination,  training,  and  con.st ruction.  In  the  context  of  this 
paper,  the  discovery  tlmt  it  was  no  more  u.sefnl  than  any  other  dimension  for 
decision-making  means  that  considerable  caution  .should  be  exercised  in  using 
a conceptual  model  based  on  elassiUcation  schemes  of  R&P  functions  as  a basis 
for  R&D  policy  and  decision-making. 

What  we  learned  is  that  for  purposes  of  planning  and  allocating  resources, 
it  is  the  problems,  goals,  and  objectives  which  must  he  (irmly  in  mind,  rather 
than  taxonomies.  Once  tlie  goals  and  objectives  are  determined  (ami  that  Is  a 
political  and,  I would  argne,  a nuirket  anal.vsis  process)  then  it  becomes  possible 
to  derive  what  the  specHie  activities  and,  therefore,  allocations  ought  to  be, 

Lest  these  comments  appear  totally  destructive  of  taxonomies  let  me  hasten 
to  add  that  they  are  .still  useful  henristlcs.  They  help  to  inform  policy-makers  by 
insuring  that  all  the  options  have  been  explored  and  that  in  decision-making 
nothing  has  been  inadvertently  omitted  from  sight  or  consideration. 

The  concln.sion  of  this  brief  discussion  of  taxonomies,  hfnvever,  must  be  that 
developing  a taxonomy  of  change  processes  or  research  functions  does  not  appear 
particularly  n.seful  as  a conceptual  model  for  research  and  development  if  the 
puri)Ose  of  the  model  is  to  provide  guidance  for  top-level  policy  development, 
planning,  and  execution. 

Most  research  models  develoix?d  in  the  past  have  addressed  attention  to  how 
the  several  functions  identified  in  various  taxonomical  approaches  to  research 
and  development  relate  to  one  another  c onceptnally,  chronologically,  empirically, 
or  administratively.  The  market  model  suggests  that  those  functions  .should  he 
viewed  in  terms  of  their  relation.ship  to  increased  customer  (client)  satisfaction. 
In  this  light  the  definitions  and  views  developed  below  arc  offered. 

The  key  distinction  which  requires  delineation  is  that  between  rese«^ch  and 
development,  between  science  and  technology. 

The  purpose  of  research  or  science  is  the  production  of  veriliable  knowledge. 
The  puri)Ose  of  development  or  technology  is  the  creation  of  caj)abilities  to  i>er- 
forin  specified  functions  or  achieve  specified  outcomes  where  that  capability  did 
not  exist  before.  Both  definitions  are  broad  and  therefore  require  further 
elaboration. 

First  research.  Michael  Reagan  has  effectively  disposetl  of  the  problem  of 
distinguishing  between  basic  and  applied  research  lit  the  behavioral  and  social 
.sciences  by  tlie  simple  expedient  of  denying  its  meaningfulnes.s.  Reagan  pointed 
out  the  many  reasons  for  being  dissastisfied  with  various  of  the  proposed  criteria 
for  making  the  distinction.  More  conipellingly,  he  also  demonstrated  that  there 
is  virtually  no  research  which  might  conceivably  be  done  in  behavioral  and  social 
science  which  could  not  be  easily  connecte<l  to  a real  potential  policy  application 
of  one  kind  or  another.*" 

If  the  basic  and  applied  distinction  holds  little  promise  for  our  purposes,  appli- 
cation of  the  market  concept  begins  to  look  a little  more  useful.  Basically,  it  is 
possible  to  identify  two  iwtential  user  tla.sses  (markets)  for  the  knowledge 
products  of  re.search.  Ongoing  or  proposed  research  can  be  classified  into  that 
which  will  be  primarily  nsefnl  to  other  researchers  and  that  which  Is  prlmaHly 
n.seful  to  decision-makers  of  one  kind  or  another. 

That  research  which  is  useful  to  other  researchers  will  tend  to  be  tlieoreticail.v 
oriented,  looking  for  clues  for  further  research,  micro  rather  than  macro,  in- 
terested in  exploring  a few  variables  rather  than  many,  and  so  on.  For  research 
oriented  to  decision-makers,  it  should  be  possible  to  specify  what  decision  might 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  re.search  before  It  is  completed.  It  \vill  deliberately 
play  with  many  variables  rather  than  a few,  be  more  frequently  macro,  and  so 
on.  (An  important  t.vi>e  of  decision-oriented  research  would  be  those  many  studies 
launched  explicitly  to  further  the  achievement  of  a specific,  identified  develop- 
ment goal.  Each  study  undertaken  wUhin  such  a frame  of  reference  is  (1  early 
decision-oriented  In  terms  of  the  devehipinent  goal  identified.) 

The  distinction  proposed  here  is  not  a new  one.  The  National  Academy  of 
Education  volume,  licsearch  for  Tomorrow*  h School  a,  proposes  that  we  consider 
the  differences  between  conclusion-oriented  and  decision-oriented  inquiry.*^ 

Michnol  D.  Uonj?nn,  “Bn.sic  nnd  Applied  Kosonrcli : A Mennlngful  Distinction?”, 
fifclcMCC,  Voinme  155.  March  17. 1007.  jip.  laSO-lOSO.  , 

"‘Lee  .7.  Cronbnch  nnd  Patrick  Snppcs,  editors.  The  MacMillan  Company,  New  York, 
10G0,pp.  10-27. 
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While  they  include  development  within  the  category  of  decision-oriented  inquiry, 
it  makes  more  sense  to  me  to  exclude  it  and  preserve  the  distinction  only  within 
the  research  or  science  domain  itself. 

Second,  development,  T^ie  definition  that  I offered  above  is  broader  than  nio.sl. 
Its  breadtii  is  a consequence  of  the  basic  as.suiuptions  which  led  me  to  the  market 
model. 

In  education  we  have  come  to  understand  that  development  is  a .systematic 
process  resting  insofar  as  it  can  on  the  knowledge  produced  by  science.  The 
objective  of  the  process  i.s  to  erejite  products,  materials,  techniques,  and  proc- 
esses which  accomplish,  at  an  acceptable  cost,  objective.s  siH»ciiled  in  advance 
and  deemed  desirable  or  required  by  learners,  profe.ssional.s,  or  society.  These 
are  the  usable  products  of  R&D,  or  in  Levitt’s  terms,  the  things  which  are 
designed  to  satisfy  the  customer. 

The  broader  definition  (development  as  the  creation  of  capabilities  that  did 
not  exist  before)  is  the  consequence  of  important  differences  in  the  production 
and  delivery  of  new  capabilities  in  behavioral  and  social  technology  in  com- 
parison to  “hard”  technology. 

Once  a capability  is  demonstrated  in  computer  sciences,  electronics,  aircraft 
technology,  or  housing  construction,  the  further  delivery  of  the  capability  is 
typically  one  of  selling  and  pui’chasing  a hard  product.  We  know  where  to  go  to 
buy  it ; once  we’ve  bought  it,  it’s  ours. 

Social  and  behavioral  technologies  are  different.  They  cannot  be  bought  in  the 
same  fashion.  Much  more  fi  -luently  the  application  of  social  technology  means 
the  painstaking  development  of  a new  skill  or  technique  in  a vast  army  of  people 
who  currently  occupy  the  profes.sional  positions  in  the  social  service  field  in  ques- 
tion. On  the  view  being  offered  here,  the  development  process  is  not  completed 
until  the  requisite  skills  and  human  capabilities  have  been  successfully  incor- 
porated in  the  professional  repertoires  of  practitioners. 

In  summary,  I would  make  three  points.  The  first  is  the  reinforcement  given 
the  idea  that  the  leading  distinction  about  R&O  activities  pertains  to  the  out- 
puts of  those  activities.** 

Second,  more  careful  thought  needs  to  be  addressed  to  the  expanded  definition 
of  development.  At  the  present  stage  of  thinking,  however,  it  make.s  gcwl  sense 
to  include  the  development  of  professional  cai>abilitie.s  respecting  the  newly 
created  behavorial  or  social  technologies  for  education  ns  part  of  the  develop- 
ment process.  Conceiving  of  it  as  part  of  development  would  assure  direct  at- 
tention to  this  problem  by  developers  and  those  who  make  decisions  to  support 
development.  It  also  tends  to  underline  the  critical  role  of  practitioners  in  the 
development  process.  Finally,  it  sugge.sts  important  modificatioiiH  which  soften 
the  unfortunate  unidirectional  implications  of  existing  concepts  of  diffusion  and 
delivery  systems. 

Third,  more  careful  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  decision-oriented  inquiry 
for  education.  My  own  preference  would  be  the  broad  extension  and  installation 
of  something  like  the  CIPP  model  of  evahnitioii  (context,  input,  proce.ss.  and 
product  evaluation)  throughout  the  agencie.s  and  institutions  engaged  in  or 
relating  to  the  practice  of  education.  Tliis  proposition  is  another  way  of  saying 
building  in  and  using  an  operations  research  caimblllty  in  educating  agencies  of 
all  kinds.  Evaluation  broadly  conceived  as  in  the  CIPP  model  is  a research  activ- 
ity aimed  at  decision-makers  of  various  kinds  and  at  various  levels.  The  better  and 
more  sophisticated  the  inquiry"  in  the  name  of  evaluation,  the  more  useful  it  is 
to  the  decision-maker. 

— Implications  for  Decision  Structures 

The  model  clearly  stresses  system  or  client  need  over  R&o  process  capability. 
This  focuse.s  attention  on  the  importance  of  collecting  and  analyzing  data  on 
client  desire  and  need,  societal  need,  school  performance,  and  educational  out- 
put. Data  on  these  different  factors  then  need  to  be  placed  in  some  kind  of 
decision  format. 

The  specification  of  educational  ends  and  the  allocation  of  educational  re- 
sources to  achieve  those  ends  is  a process  which  takes  place  at  many  levels  in 
our  society.  It  occurs  within  schools  and  other  educating  agencies  like  the  home 
or  the  mass  media,  witliin  local  and  State  ediicntional  agencies  and  their  gov- 
ernance structures,  and  within  the  Nation.  This  process  is  one  in  which  we  all 
iwrticipate  a.s  citlzcn.s,  in  more  or  less  direct  or  imnicdiatc  ways.  While  as  pro- 
fessionals or  scientists  we  may  have  a role  in  saying  what  is  featjible.  in  the 
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choice  of  ends  we  have  no  greater  or  lesser  status  than  any  other  liuman  beings. 

Decision  structures  are  important  because  they  are  the  framework  for  deter- 
mining what  the  desired  outcomes  of  researcli  and  develoimient  activities  are  or 
what  targets  R&D  should  attempt  to  reach  (by  target  I mean  the  production  of 
specific  desired  end-states  for  learner-client  groups  or  client  systems).  Tlie  market 
model  requires  a considerable  opening  and  clarification  of  the  decision-making 
process  in  educational  research  from  its  present  relatively  closed  and  muddy 
state.  At  tho  Federal  level,  for  example,  only  a relatively  small  number  of  groups 
Imesently  have  effective  access  to  the  decision-making  process.  Even  this  is  a 
smaller  set  than  seeks  access.  The  market  model  imi)lies  that  many  groups— those 
that  have  been  seeking  as  well  as  those  who  liave  not  yet  been  seeking— delib- 
erately need  to  be  brought  into  more  formal,  substantial,  and  public  processes  of 
decision-making  on  educational  R&D  at  the  national  level.  The  inarketidace  in 
education  is  a iwlitical  marketplace,  its  decision  structures  need  to  reflect  more 
fully  that  phenomenon. 

What  is  true  at  the  Federal  level  is  even  more  true  at  State  and  local  levels. 
But  here  the  emphasis  is  somewhat  different.  If  the  ends  educational  R&D  are 
serving  are  political,  then  political  structures  need  to  be  created  or  utilized  to 
determine  them.  But  if  the  educational  system  is  decentralized  and  the  deter- 
mination of  educational  policy  is  thus  also  decentralized,  the  model  suggests  that 
unlike  natural  or  bio-medical  science,  much  more  attention  needs  to  be  directed 
to  the  role  of  local  and  State  educational  agencies  regarding  the  organization 
and  i)erformance  of  researcli  and  development  functions.  This  should  extend  as 
well  to  the  determination  of  certain  kinds  of  R&D  objectives.  This  is  even  a more 
difficult  problem  than  the  Federal  decision  structure  since  at  present  the^e  is  very 
little  of  such  Involvement  (with  the  notable  exception  of  the  regional  educational 
Inboratories)  and,  perhaps  even  more  significantly,  there  are  so  few’  R&D  activ- 
ities to  be  found  in  State  and  local  agencies  to  make  meaningful  involvement 
even  desirable. 

Finally,  a third  way^  of  viewing  the  implications  of  the  market  model  for  de- 
cision structures  for  R&D  is  In  terms  of  the  transactional  processes  implied  by 
tlihs  W’ay  of  viewing  the  research  and  development  world.  In  psychoanalytic  terims 
the  old  “father-.son”  (hierarchical)  relationship  of  research  to  practice  (or  of 
therapist  to  patient)  gives  way  to  a negotiation  proce.ss  of  “adult  to  adult”  where 
both  researcher  and  practitioner  (or  therapist  and  client)  expect  to  chimge  in 
significant  ways  as  a consequence  of  encountering  one  another.  While  difficult 
to  operationalize  in  the  abstract,  dravvlng  out  the  implication  in  this  ^vay  should 
lend  to  interesting  and  perhaps  provocative  insights  regarding  the  present  reali- 
ties of  the  rrlationships  currently  being  displayed  by  participants  in  R&D  and 
thereby  suggest  some  new  directions  that  might  profitably  be  explored. 

The  idea  of  negotiation,  bargaining,  or  consensual  processes  as  a key  elcmeiil 
hi  decision  .structures  for  educational  re.scarch  and  development  is  a reflection 
of  nt  least  two  fundamental  propositions  resident  in  the  model.  It  is  ba.sed  in  a 
recognition  that  R&D  proce.sses  are  linked  to  one  another  in  complex  ways.  Prim- 
acy of  input  from  one  or  another  of  the  participants  in  any  linear  fashion  is 
virtually  impossible  to  establis;:.  Second,  negotiution  as  a concept  also  fiows 
luturally  out  of  the  idea  that  the  practice  of  research  and  development  in  edu- 
cation is  a social  and  political  process  as  well  as  a scientific  one. 

It  is  possible  to  think  of  several  exanqiles  of  new  decision  structures  for  re- 
.search  and  development  which  might  he  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  priii* 
ciples  described  above.  One  which  api>ears  to  have  some  merit  and  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered  is  the  idea  of  holding  public  hearings  across  the  country 
on  a regular  basis  (perhaps  every  tw’o  or  three  years)  in  order  to  secure  systematic 
input  leading  to  decisions  as  to  w’hat  kinds  of  development  activities  to  launch. 
By  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  many  con.stltiumcles  of  schools  and  within 
.schools  to  present  their  ideas  about  what  is  needed,  a much  more  substantial  basis 
will  have  iy?en  Imilt  for  making  decisions.  The  choice  of  public  hearings  is  not  a 
happenstance  here,  hut  rather  an  explicit  attempf  to  employ  a technique  used  by 
]M)lltlcal  bodies  (legislatures)  for  an  R&l)  area  whlcli  also  has  strong  imlitical 
dimensions. 

A second  possibility  is  to  make  much  more  systematic  and  open  use  of  “admin- 
istrative lobbyists.**  While  legislative  lobbyists  are  often  subjected  to  sharp 
criticism  (and  they  sometimes  deserve  it)  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  our  legis- 
lative system  could  not  function  without  them.  Conceiving  of,  identifying,  and 
then  making  use  of  adminstratve  lobbyists  might  well  be  a way  of  assuring  a 
continuing  contact  with  important  interest  groups  in  education  who  can  provide 
information  and  expertise  and  w’ho  also  need  themselves  to  be  informed  by  scien- 


tific  clev’elopments  and  technical  possibilities  which  seem  to  be  emerging  from  the 
work  now  being  done. 

Use  of  groups  like  this  has  been  sporadic  and  unsystematic.  It  has  been 
guided  more  by  vague  notions  of  sharing  informatjon  (but  not  too  much)  and 
trying  to  “build  constituencies.”  Even  tlm  latter  aim  has  been  more  often  viewed 
ns  necessary  because  of  the  threat  of  their  negative  influence  rather  than  neces- 
sary because  research  in  education  Is  of  its  essence  political  and  therefore  linked 
to  the  market  it  is  designed  to  serve.  Using  professional  organizations,  either 
through  their  professional  staffs  or  their  members,  to  build  their  contributions 
into  planning  and  program  development  in  a regular  way  would  be  an  important 
alteration  in  existing  decision  structures. 

A third  possibility  fully  compatible  with  the  two  suggested  above  would  be 
systematically  to  make  all  program  docnnients  associated  with  educational 
research  available  to  key  groups  for  comment.  This  would  apply  not  only  to  the 
Federal  program  but  to  State  research  programs  and  perhaps  even  the  basic  pro- 
gram doenments  of  snch  large  research  organizations  as  educational  laboratories 
ami  research  and  development  centers.  Such  procedures  would  assure  opportuni- 
ties for  various  constituent  groups  to  provide  information,  advice,  and  feedback. 
Information  of  this  kind  can  provide  u.sefnl  correctives  or  materially  strengthen 
existing  or  proposed  initiatives. 

A fourth  possibility,  more  in  the  nature  of  feed-forward  than  feedback,  is  to 
take  the  simple  expedient  of  publicly  announcing  the  dates  by  which  certain  kinds 
of  decisions  have  to  be  made  or  documents  have  to  be  prepared.  This  would  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  strongly  motivated  or  interested  individuals  and  groups 
to  submit  data,  analyses,  or  proposals  respecting  the  direction  and  development 
of  the  re.search  program  or  its  several  parts. 

Finally,  n fifth  possibility  is  to  pre.ss  for  much  closer  and  more  continual  Con- 
gressional oversight  of  educational  research  and  development.  This  idea,  advanced 
.several  times  within  the  confines  of  the  Office  of  Education  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years,  was  regulariy — I am  tempted  to  say  routinely — rejected  as  likely 
to  cause  more  harm  than  good. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Federally  supported  educational  research  programs 
receive  virtually  no  public  hearing.  Appropriations  liearings  in  the  Senate  have 
tended  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a perfunctory  manner,  in  the  House  the  appro- 
priations hearings  are  held  in  executive  session.  The  current  legislation  authoriz- 
ing educational  research  is  somewhat  unique  in  having  no  expiration  date,  but  the 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  matter  does  not  come  up  before  the  substantive 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

Tlie  legislation  proposing  the  National  Institute  of  Education  offers  .some 
promise  of  change.  Public  hearings  are  being  held,  bnt  even  the  bill  as  currently 
drafted  makes  no  provision  for  regular  oversight  hearings  if  it  should  be  enacted. 
Certainly  one  way  in  which  decision  structures  could  be  made  to  reflect  more  ade- 
quately the  political  dimensions  of  educaticnal  research  would  be  to  render  the 
Congressional  oversight  function  more  explicit  and  more  frequent  Tliis  recom- 
mendation will  not  be  popular  among  the  administrators  of  research  or  certain 
segments  of  the  science  community  but  it  is  rather  directly  implied  by  the  proposi- 
tions underlying  the  market  model. 

The  above  listing  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities,  but  it  does  give  some  illus- 
trations of  the  kinds  of  techniques  which  might  be  explored.  Key  criteria  for  deci- 
sion structure.s  designed  to  reflect  affinity  to  the  market  and  the  political  character 
of  cdncational  research  would  he  oi>enness,  accessibility  to  all  appropriate  gronp.s 
and  individuals,  and  responsiveness  in  the  face  of  that  access. 

SM—Thc  MarUct  Model  and  Institutional  Development 

If  research  managers  and  policy  makers  adopted  the  market  model  how  might 
they  come  to  view  the  needs  for  institutional  development  of  the  rich  panoply 
of  research  and  related  functioms  suggested  in  Section  3.3? 

Probably  the  first  realization  is  that,  regardless  of  the  model  of  research  man- 
agem  in  the  past  may  have  held  (if  indeed  they  held  any  at  all),  what  has  hap- 
l)ened  in  this  country  is  largely  an  institutionalizing  of  the  calsic  linear  model. 
Like  all  generalizations  pertaining  to  .social  enterprises,  this  one  can  he  faulted 
by  individual  cases  here  and  there.  But  I think  it  is  nonetheless  an  accurate  one. 

Virtually  all  of  the  activities  classed  ns  research,  for  example,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  universities.  As  a group  the  Re.soarch  and  Development  Centers  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Education  are  primarily  research  operations.  Some  of  them,  to 
be  sure,  have  moved  to  prototype  development  when  theoretical  groundings 
appeared  to  have  the  strength  which  would  justify  such  a step.  The  educational 
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laboratories,  wliilo  displayiiiff  consideralily  and,  to  my  mind,  extromoly  healthy 
and  stimulating  diversity,  are  basically  Glthor  devoloinuGiit  institutions  or  sGrv- 
ing  ns  linkage  niGChani.sms  hetWGen  existing  development  and  school  and  pro* 
fG.ssional  aiuliGiiCGS.  Demon.strntion  activities  have  been  tliG  xirovinCGof  Title  III 
of  tliG  Elementary  and  SGeoiidary  Edneatioii  Aet,  Tims  we  liavG  n picture  of 
(liffGrent  stages  of  the  R-D-D  proce.ss  being  inclGpemlently  institntionalizGd. 

In  practice,  of  course,  thoro  ha.s  beon  no — nr  very  little — ^lo^Y  bGtWGGii  these  in- 
stitutions to  justify  any  clnim  that  they  fulfill  tliG  reqiiirGUients  of  the  liiiGar 
inodGl  of  R&D.  AAliile  a couple  of  instaiicGs  of  such  How  can  be  found  in  the  rela- 
tionships between  R&D  CGiitGr.s  and  educational  laboratories — notably  Pitts- 
burgh and  RGSGarch  for  Bottor  Schools  and  Stanford  and  the  Far  AVest  labora- 
tory— by  and  largo  iK*t  much  has  moved  from  the  worli  being  done  by  those  insti- 
tutions primarily  engaged  In  research  through  those  primarily  engaged  iu  de- 
velopment to  those  primarily  doing  demonstrations  and  finally  to  operating 
schools  and  colleges.  In  some  ways  it  wonld  he  surprising  were  it  so,  since  the 
programs  are  so  new  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  relntion.shitjs  to  have  been  estah* 
lished  and  in  the  case  of  Title  III  and  the  laboratories,  the  deinoiistnition  proj* 
Gets  were  awarded  before  the  development  institutions  were  even  created. 

If  the  present  situation  respecting  the  institutioimiizntion  of  ednentional  re- 
sonrcli  and  development  were  to  be  il  Instill  ted  graphlenlly  it  would  look  .some* 
thing  like  the  illustrations  prc.sented  below.  Each  box  eonstitutes  n separate 
institution. 

The  top  illnstrntion  fits  the  R&D  models  which  distinguish  the  several  func- 
tions, but  do  sola  a nou-linear  though  linked  way.  The  bottom  illmstYation  depicts 
the  eiassical  linear  model. 

Tiie  market  model  suggests  a radically  different  way  of  conceiving  of  institu- 
tionalizing research  and  development  functions.  Instead  of  defining  research 
functions  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  one  another,  It  becomes  possible  to 
define  them  in  relation  to  what  their  ontpnts  are  and  who  might  use  those 
outputs. 

The  next  step  i.s  to  iiKpiire  as  to  the  range  of  potential  u.sers.  In  most  instances 
the.se  are  intermediate  clients.  Immediately  we  can  identify  State  and  local  edii* 
eational  agencie.s,  colleges  and  unlversltle.s,  ediicationai  iahoratorie.s,  the  United 
States  Office  of  Kdneation,  the  projected  National  Institute  of  Edii cation,  and  .so 
mi.  Each  of  these  institutions,  the  liypjithe.sis  goes,  i.s  a market.  Each  needs  to 
hav(‘  carried  out  l>y  it  or  tor  it,  in  one  fa.shion  or  another  and  with  greater  or 
le.sser  degrees  of  .sophistication,  activities  analogous,  identical,  or  closely-related 
to  the  functions— research,  development,  and  demonstration — we  have  come  to 
call  re.soarch  or  research  roiatod.  Graphically,  this  would  he  illustrated  as  in 
Figure  2. 
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A research  team,  for  example,  does  more  than  just  research.  It  develops  re- 
search designs  or  new  methodologies.  It  demonstrates  their  effectiveness  by  carry 
ing  t’^eni  out,  hopefully  in  a successful  inniiner. 

Development  temiis  do  research  when  they  determine  wlmt  kind  of  a develop- 
ment  task  to  under  take  or  what  knowledge  appropriately  undendns  the  different 
tasks  they  might  undertake  or  when  they  solve  the  puzzles  which  continually 
confront  them  in  the  development  process.  Demonstrations  are  important  testing 
exercises  for  such  teams. 

Deinonstratioii  programs  search  out  the  latest  innovations,  carry  out  operations 
researcii  activities  to  insure  that  they  have  installed  the  demonstration  properly, 
and  carry  out  staff  development  activities  to  insure  that  the  new  programs  will 
function  as  intended. 

And  oi)crating  schools  carry  out  a variety  of  decision-oriented  or  evaluation 
research  activities.  They  are  continually  engaged  in  staff  development,  and  every 
succes.sful  adoption  is  a kind  of  deinonst ration  of  their  continuing  capability  to 
meet  new  challenges  and  needs. 

Once  we  accept  the  basic  hypothesis  that  all  institutions  or  educating  pro- 
grams— the  ones  listed  nhove  are  only  examples — require  or  perform  functions 
analogoiLs  to  the  basic  functions  Indicated  in  the  eh  .^sieal  research-development- 
demonstration  terminology,  then  new,  possibilities  begin  to  open  up  for  institu- 
tionalizing systematic  inquiry  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  Nation. 

Earlier  attempts  to  define  what  was  and  was  not  research  were  basicnlly 
exclusionary  in  their  purimse.  The Jdea  was  to  figure  out  what  to  eliminate  from 
view  as  mnvorthy  or  inappropriate.  The  view  being  pressed  here  adopts  the 
reverse  posture.  What  should  be  Ittcludcd  as  a legitimate  part  of  a broadly  con- 
ceived thrust  toward  the  establishment  of  systematic  inquiry  wherever  it  might 
be  needed  in  education?  The  emphasis  is  on  transaetional  equality  rather  than 
status,  on  inclusion  rather  than  exclusion,  on  the  empirical  rather  than  the 
logical. 

Policies  respecting  institutional  development  of  research  for  education  would 
reflect  thedccentnilized  nature  of  decision-making  in  educational  practice.  Rather 
than  reserving  to  the  center  responsibility  for  the  hulk  of  the  decision-making 
about  research  and  development,  national  research  inaiiagemeut  would  seek 
to  decentralize  power— both  authority  and  responsibility — ^for  major  portions 
of  the  R&D  effort. 

This,  of  course,  directly  contradicts  the  basic  assumptions  on  which  science 
policy  operates  today.  While  allowing  argument  mid  “partisanslilp”  wdthlii 
the  scientific  establishment  around  theoretical  issues  wJiicli  have  not  yet  been 
settled,  natural  and  bio-medical  .science,  which  encompasses  97%  of  the  present 
Federal  investment  each  year  in  R&D,  assume  the  ultimate  ability  to  dis- 
cover objective  truth.  It  is  basically  pyrainldical  and  cumulative  in  its  assumi>- 
tions.  The  operating  assumption,  therefore,  is  that  the  best,  most  up-to-date 
scientifle  talent  should  make  the  decisions  as  to  what  research  to  siipimrt  Since 
the  best  talent  is  unevenly  distributed  across  the  country  the  central  funding 
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agency  is  required  to  collect  the  elite  together  imriodically  to  make  the  crucial 
allocation  decisions. 

This  kind  of  thinking  needs  to  undergo  significant  alteration.  An  example 
of  the  thinking  that  needs  to  be  changed  here  can  be  seen  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  appropriations  for  vocational  education  research.  In  1908  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  required  that  half  of  the  research  appro- 
priation be  distributed  to  the  states  on  a fominla  basis.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  refused  to  re<iuest  funds  under  this  authorization,  ostensibly  because  of 
the  budget  squeeze,  but  apparently  a major  consideration  in  their  decision  lay 
in  the  requirement  that  funds  should  be  di.stributed  according  to  formula.  BOB’s 
argiunent  was  that  research  capability  was  not  evenly  distributed  across  the 
country  and  that  to  appropriate  funds  in  this  fashion  was  a dangerous  precedent 

Of  course,  their  arguments  are  based  on  the  characteristics  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Equally  important,  in  the  absence  of  a rationale  more  suited  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences,  their  policy  con- 
stitutes a classic  example  of  a self-fulfilling  prophecy  at  work.  It  Ls  precisely  the 
correct  policy  to  assure  that  the  capability  does  not  develop ! 

Attention  to  the  market,  to  the  locus  of  actual  need,  will  lead  to  policies  of 
institutional  development  which  face  the  fact  of  decentralized  decision-making. 
This  ought  to  take  at  least  three  forms. 

One  of  the  strongest  needs  that  the  market  model  suggests  ought  to  be  served  Is 
the  cultivation  of  research  techniques  associated  with  the  identification  and 
definition  of  operational  need.  Tlie  entire  range  of  research  activities,  most  of  them 
probably  still  to  be  invented,  encompassed  by  the  term  evaluation  or  operations 
research  needs  to  be  cultivated  and  encouraged.  This  cannot  be  done  in  any  other 
way  than  as  broadly  and  as  uniformly  as  the  institutions  whicli  need  such  aid. 
All  of  them  do.  Economies  of  scale  would  suggest  the  importance  of  concentrating 
first  on  large  State  and  city  school  and  university  systems,  but  the  need  is  equally 
great  wherever  formal  institutions  for  carrying  out  educational  functions  exist. 
Furthermore,  the  range  of  techniques  and  meclmnisms  ought  to  be  as  broad  and 
varied  as  the  types  of  institutions  and  agencies,  and  the  goals  and  objectives 
which  they  are  attempting  to  serve. 

A second  major  thrust  would  be  the  deliberate  attempt  to  stimulate  the  creation 
of  aiitoiiomons  institutions,  scattered  across  the  country,  designed  to  undertake 
and  carry  out  their  own  self-defined  research  and  development  activities  iu  sup- 
port of  education.  The  educational  laboratories  were  an  important  beginning  at 
this.  Tlie  attempt  should  be  put  buck  on  the  original  track  from  which  it  lm,s 
been  shunted  us  a consequence  of  executive  impatience,  the  financial  squeeze,  and 
mistaken  understandings  of  role,  function,  and  social  science  policy. 

Finally,  a third  policy  which  would  grow’  out  of  understandings  about  decen- 
tralization and  the  markets  being  .served  would  be  the  continual  searching  out  of 
alternative  ways  of  cultivating  research  cai)a]bilitic.s.  The  policy  ought  to  be  one 
of  carefully  husbanding  new’’  initiative.s,  new  forms,  new’’  techniques.  This  re- 
quires a degree  of  awareness,  a kind  of  patience,  and  a sense  of  the  long  view  of 
things  difficult  to  sustain,  but  it  must  be  done  if  the  full  promtse  of  systematic 
inquiry  is  to  be  develoiMid  for  education. 

The  empliasis  I have  placed  here  on  the  decentralizing  imifiications  of  the 
market  model  should  not  be  interpreted  as  being  pressed  at  the  expense  of  a 
strong  central  infiuence.  The  inanageinent  at  the  center  desperately  needs  the 
upgrading  of  status  and  role  contemi>lated  in  the  proimsed  establishment  of  the 
Xational  Institute  of  Education.  It  desperately  requires  the  Infusion  of  new 
managerial  and  analytic  talent  that  the  upgrading  of  stntu.s  will  permit. 

This  general  elevation  of  role,  however,  needs  to  be  undertaken  with  a friend 
and  sensitive  understanding  of  the  ls.sue.s  I have  been  discussing  hi  this  paper. 
Xothliig  would  be  worse  for  the  projected  Institute  than  if  it  were  to  coneelve 
of  itself  as  modeled  on  the  Xational  Institiite.s  of  Health  or  the  Xational  Science 
Foundation.  It  is  in  a different  business,  with  different  interests,  and  different 
clientele.  And  one  of  the  most  serious  missions  it  will  have  to  perform  is  to  figure 
out  just  how  to  develop  the  best,  most  appropriate  mix  of  w’ork  which  it  per- 
forms or  decides  upon  mid  work  whlcIi  it  leaves  to  decenti’alizcd  agencies  to 
Identify  and  undertake. 

S,G — Implications  for  manpower  development 

Two  key  implications  emerge  from  the  market  model  respecting  manpower 
development  The  first  pertains  to  the  development  of  the  skills  of  systematic 
inquiry— the  research  skills,  the  science  competencies,  the  capabilities  associated 
with  engineering  and  development.  The  second  focuses  on  the  idea  of  markets. 
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the  way  in  which  they  are  defined,  and  the  capabilities  reQulred  to  assess  ami 
respond  to  different  responsibilities  and  incentive  or  reward  stnietiires. 

Applied  to  manpower  development  policies  it  is  clear  that  greater  efforts  need 
to  be  dirceted  first  to  the  training  of  people  to  carry  out  tlie  research  responsi- 
bilities of  operating  educational  institutions  and  agencies  and  seeond  to  develop- 
ing much  liner  sensitivities  of  the  many  different  contexts  witiiin  which  personnel 
trained  to  carry  out  R&D  resiwnsibilities  cun  expect  to  find  themselves.  The 
resea reh  functions  to  be  performed  within  operutliig  educational  agencies  are 
different  from  those  which  can  be  performed  in  more  sheltered,  university 
settings.  The  puriKJses  they  serve  are  different.  The  uses  to  which  the  products 
of  such  research  are  put  are  different  The  reward  structures  vary.  The  markets 
being  served  are  quite  different  and  in  varying  state.s  of  sophistication  respect- 
ing such  concepts  as  the  felt/ real  need  distlnetion  or  the  short-term /long-term 
distinction. 

The  empiuisis  to  date  has  been  nitlier  heavily  toward  the  academic  market- 
place. And  within  that  domain  it  lias  been  more  toward  tlie  science  .side  than 
the  technology  side,  Tlie  market  model  suggests  greater  emphasis  on  the  tecli- 
nologj’  or  development  side,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  on  the  research  needs  of 
operating  school  and  university  systems,  on  the  other. 

•1.0 — IF  EDUCATION  AND  SCIENCE  GET  IT  TOOETHEU  ...  A VISION 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I developed  the  view  that  models  are  puri>oslvc 
in  character  and  that  they  depend  on  the  frame  of  reference  within  which  they 
are  formulated.  I also  suggested  that  they  might  to  be  created  interactively 
with  a conception  of  the  goal  being  pursued.  This  concluding  .section  sets  out  a 
vision  of  that  goal.  It  Is  a sketch  of  .selected  ehamcteristics  of  the  educational 
system  as  it  might  be  If  it  were  integrally  related  to  science  and  systematic 
inquiry. 

/hi — Tkc  oml 

The  goal  of  the  application  of  science  to  educaiion  is  to  build  an  educational 
system  (a)  whose  ends,  practices,  and  structures  are  based  upon  current  knowl- 
edge, (b)  whose  operating  philosophy  has  shifted  from  system  maintenance  to 
contiiming  system  renewal,  (c)  which  functions  within  a climate  of  awareness 
to  desired  and  actual  attainment,  and  (d)  which  as  a whole,  is  increasingly 
accountable  to  multiple  clients,  both  individual  ami  societal. 

The  goal  statement  contains  the  element  of  flHJchncss.  It  addresses  directly 
the  question  of  relevance  both  for  the  ends  of  instruction  and  the  means. 

Tlie  goal  statement  refers  to  the  application  of  current  knowledge.  It  therefore 
Implies  that  the  service  of  .science  to  education  is  a continuing  phenomenon, 
rather  than  episodic  in  character. 

The  word  "^system-*  in  the  definition  is  intended  to  focus  attention  on  interrela- 
tionships as  well  as  elements.  This  goal  statement  is  designetl  to  encourage  con- 
sideration of  issues  **up’’  and  “down”  tlie  means-ends  “ladder”  (e.g.,  x is  an  cud 
l)Ut  also  a means  to  soinethiiig  else,  or  y is  a means,  hut  liecause  it  doesn’t  exist 
it  is  an  end  we  need  to  acconiplisli). 

Finally,  since  systems  of  education  and  instruction  are  never  coiitentdes.s,  the 
goal  as  stated  avers  that  yoals  and  ohjcctivcs  are  a proper  concern  of  science  and 
systematic  inquiry.  Tlds  is  not  to  say  tliat  science  establi.she.s  what  the  goals 
or  objectives  of  education  should  be,  Tlmt  clearly  Is  a i>oliticaI  or  .social  resiwn- 
sibility.  But  science  and  scholarship  must  be  u.sed  to  illiiniiiiate  tlie  relation.ships 
between  objectives  and  the  consequences  of  acliievlng  them  ami  the  fit  between 
objectives  and  the  particular  means  being  employed  to  achieve  tliein. 

//.2 — A scicntifically-hascd  educational  system 

We  must  first  assume  that  major  systems  for  schooling  will  continue  to  he 
supported  under  public  as  well  as  private  auspices  (critics  like  Ivan  lllich,  how- 
ever, rai.se  some  provocative  questions  of  doubt  in  tills  regard  “)  or  at  least  tliat 
public  support  will  coiithme  to  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  educntioiinl  serv- 
ices of  one  kind  or  another. 

What  needs  to  be  done  next  i.s  produce  a more  fiiiely-slu*edded  “map,”  a 
scenario,  if  you  will,  wliicli  do.scribe.s  in  greater  detail  wliat  an  educational 
system  mlglit  lool:  like  if  it  were  operating  in  terms  of  the  goal  a.s  stateil.  In 


22  Ivon  Illlcli,  “Why  We  Must  Abolish  Schooling,”  The  New  York  Uevkw  of  Books 
July  2, 1070. 
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developing  these  more  reflned  statements  it  is  clearly  not  possible  to  predict  in 
detail  what  the  system  will  be,  what  curricular  or  instructional  objectives  it  will 
be  serving,  or  how  its  several  parts  will  interact.  Rut  it  is  possible  to  develop  a 
vision  of  a selected  range  of  operating  characteristics  of  a scientifically-based 
educational  system  and  to  express  the  rationale  behind  that  vision. 

Jf.2,1 — Governance,  Assessment^  and  AccoinitahUity, — An  educational  system 
operating  on  a firm  knowledge  base  and  transforming  Itself  continuously  as  that 
knowledge  base  evolves  would  reflect  that  circumstance  in  at  least  two  ways 
that  would  be  of  sixjcial  importance  as  far  us  governance,  assessment,  and  ac- 
countability were  concerned.  First  the  operating  means  of  the  system  would  re- 
flect Uie  extant  and  developing  knowledge  base.  The  techniques  of  instruction 
and  the  organizational  structures  of  the  institutions  established  to  provide  in- 
struction would  both  bf.»  based  on  the  most  current  knowledge  about  learning, 
the  design  of  systems  to  foster  learning,  and  the  design  of  oi-ganlzatlons  and 
institutions  to  implement  those  systems.  Second,  a system  based  on  knowledge 
would  display  a wider  array  of  alternative  forms  to  express  the  multiple  ends 
the  system  is  serving  and  the  pluralistic  outcomes  desired  by  individuals  and 
society. 

These  two  conditions  should  lead  to  the  development  of  governance  structures 
and  incentive  mechanisms  designed  to  increase  the  participation  of  students,  par- 
ents, communities,  employers,  and  other  clients  in  defining  instructional  goals 
and  governing  educational  institutions.  Mote  effective  and  actual  school  or 
college  output.  Confronted  with  the  evidence  of  performance  compared  to  desired 
achievement,  teachers  and  adniinlsirators  could  either  be  left  to  their  own 
professional  consciences  as  to  whether  or  how  to  alter  practices,  or  public  pres- 
sures might  be  mounted  which  would  sooner  or  later  produce  the  intended 
effect.  The  availability  of  effective  and  accurate  as.sessnient  techniques  would 
also  be  likely  to  stimulate  alternative  approaches  to  learning  by  creating  fonnal 
routes  to  credentialling  through  assessment  or  appraisal  which  are  real  alterna- 
tives to  tlie  current  time-serving  requirements  of  schooling. 

4.2.2 — .‘1  M^idespread  Research  CapahlUty, — Assuming  no  change  in  the  political 
.structure  of  education,  research  capability  would  be  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  Nation.  It  would  embrace  research  oriented  to  the  improvement  of  Uieory 
and  policy,  engineering  and  development  to  build  improved  learning  systems  and 
the  capabilities  in  professional  personnel  to  u.se  tho.se  .systems,  and  other  research 
relateil  activities. 

Much  greater  resources,  proportionately  speaking,  would  be  available  for  re- 
search, development,  and  research-related  activities.  There  would  be  substan- 
tially greater  sophistication  in  the  policy  and  management  models  used  to  ad- 
minister R&D.  The  different  purposes  which  could  be  served  through  science 
would  be  reflected  in  a much  broader  array  of  research  and  research-related  in- 
stitutions and/or  functions  than  presently  exists.  Thus  we  would  expect  to  And 
different  kinds  of  specialized  institutions  carrying  out  research,  development, 
and  related  activities  but  also  an  array  of  new  functions  within  existing  insti- 
tutions, The  research  functions  undertaken  by  schools,  colleges,  and  other  edu- 
cating agencies  would  be  equally  expressive  of  and  included  under  a broadened 
conception  of  research  and  development. 

A much  richer  variety  of  technique.s  instruments,  methodologies  and  concep- 
tions of  educational  research  would  probably  he  available.  These  would  embrace 
the  practice  of  research  and  development,  its  management,  and  the  decision 
structures  created  to  determine  its  policies  and  directions. 

Finally,  the  training  and  development  of  manpower  to  perform  research*  and 
related  functions  would  no  longer  be  peripheral  to  the  system.  It  would  be  a.s 
central  to  the  whole  educational  establishment  as  the  training  of  teachers  and 
administrators  now  is. 

Rationale:  A science-based  educational  system  will  require  a science  estab- 
lishment and  research  functions  distributed  throughout.  As  is  the  case  of  the 
operating  system  Itself,  it  i.s  reasonable  to  expect,  given  current  trends,  that 
increa.sing  differentiation  of  task  and  function  will  be  the  order  of  the  future 
here,  too.  Furthermore,  as  the  political  and  social  dimension.s  of  behavioral  and 
social  science  become  more  clearly  understood  (and  perhaps  we  will  get  some 
help  here  on  the  nature  of  knowledge  in  the  social  domain  from  epistemologists), 
it  is  likely  that  our  conceptions  of  research  and  development  will  broaden  with 
a consequent  flowering  of  theories,  method.s,  techniques,  and  approaches, 

4,2,3 — Flexible f Adaptive  Orga^iizations. — A solid  research  system  producing 
new  theories,  new  knowledge,  new  ways  of  doing  things,  and  Identifying  new 
goals  and  objectives  for  education  could  be  justifled  only  if  the  institutions  and 
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individuals  conceived  as  potential  users  of  new  information  or  techniques  were 
sufficiently  flexible,  “aware,”  and  in  control  of  their  own  resources  to  be  re- 
sponsible and  intelligent  consumers  and  producers  of  innovation.  It  seems  likely, 
therefore,  that  a scientifically-based  eilucational  system  would  be  comprised 
of  institutions  which  would  display  rather  different  characteristics  than  the 
ones  we  find  at  present 

They  would  need  to  possess  much  more  sophisticated  techniques  and  staff 
capabilities  for  evaluating  their  own  performance  relative  to  desired  and 
stated  objectives.  They  would  need  to  become  active  seekers  of  practices  and 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  achieve  their  objectives  more  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively. They  would,  in  short,  have  institutionalized  the  inquiry  process. 

An  output  orientation  would  characterize  schools  and  colleges.  As  a consequence 
we  could  expect  an  increase  in  the  articulation  of  different  kinds  of  institutions 
and  creditialling  inechanisms  with  one  another  in  terms  of  both  levels  and 
function. 

The  system  would  exhibit  much  greater  differentiation  of  role  and  function 
within  and  between  institutions.  Such  differentiation  would  be  accompanied 
by  greater  decentralization  of  authority  and  responsibility  for  instructional  and 
curricular  decision-making. 

Formal  institutions  of  education  and  learning  would  exhibit  much  more 
sophisticated  management  systems  and  tec.Aniques  for  acquiring,  processing,  and 
using  information  in  order  to  be  able  to  ;iustify  and  implement  alterations  in 
program.  Flexibility  would  appear  to  require  more  efficient  and  sophisticated 
communications  and  a capacity  for  handling  relevant  information  about  proc* 
esses  and  outcomes.  Powerful  and  sophisticated  information  systems  at  several 
levels  of  organization  w’ould  underlie  the  desired  move  to  flexibility. 

Finally,  flexible  and  adaptive  organizations  would  contain  substantial  mecha- 
nisms for  continuing  staff  development.  Some  of  this  function  might  be  performed 
as  a consequence  of  the  act  of  developing  innovations;  the  competencies  w’ould 
.be  engendered  by  the  act  of  creation.  Other  aspects  of  staff  developments,  how- 
ever, would  be  formal  training  efforts  built  into  the  nonnal  working  day  and 
expected  of  all  instructional  personnel. 

Rationale:  To  make  full  use  of  the  products  of  a solid  science  and  research 
establishment,  each  part  of  the  system  would  have  to  know  wdiat  it  i.s  accom- 
idishing,  how  it  is  being  accomplished,  and  what  is  required  to  come  ever  closer 
to  desired  objectives.  Information  is  seen  as  the  basis,  therefore,  for  flexibility 
(e.g.,  knowledge  of  needs  and  resources  is  the  first  requirement  for  determining 
alternative  ways  of  allocating). 

Information,  however,  is  not  the  only  prerequisite.  Attention  would  also  need 
to  he  directed  to  how  institutions  for  education  and  instruction  can  be  designed 
or  structured  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  information  which  they  would  have 
available.  Flexible  structures  in  the  absence  of  information  would  tend  to  fall 
hack  into  the  familiar  teaching  patterns  which  now  prevail.  Infonnatlon  alone, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  free  up  the  eggerate  school  or  the  lockstep  teaching  sys- 
tems which  are  currently  so  prewilent.  New  incentive  sj-stenis  will  have  to  be 
created  and  institutionalized  as  well.  The  current  interest  in  accountability  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  the  lay  public  carries  the  seeds  of  the  new  incentives 
which  are  likely  to  be  brought  to  bear. 

The  reason  why  schools  and  colleges  in  a scientifically-based  system  are  likely 
to  lu'.ve  far  different  and  much  more  evident  stuff  development  responsibilities  is 
closely  associated  with  the  amount  of  continuing  innovation  such  a .system  would 
experience.  Institutions  which  constantly  change  need  to  prepare  their  staffs 
accordingly.  Present  practices  which  ostensibly  send  people  elsewhere  to  receive 
their  training  look  inefficient  for  such  a system,  even  assuming  that  such  away- 
from-school  training  could  somehow  b#^  made  more  effective  than  It  i.s  currently. 

— Linkage  Mechanisms. — An  educational  system  tied  to  science  and  in- 
quiry would  almost  certainly  possess  a continuously  up-dated  and  universally 
accessible  national  knowledge  bank  with  capabilities  for  searching  for  and  re- 
trieving data,  research  documents,  reports  of  good  practice,  and  the  like.  Capa- 
bilities for  producing  literature  reviews  of  individual  problems,  objeetlves,  or 
pol>y  “targets”  would  be  an  important  feature  of  such  a sy.stem. 

Capabilities  would  be  developed  to  organize,  translate,  and  “package”  knowl- 
edge and  tested  practices  in  fonns  appropriate  to  the  needs  and  characteristics  of 
different  potential  users.  Such  'l^ackages”  might  take  the  operationr.l  form  of 
teacher  training,  demonstrations,  interpretive  materials,  Loimviltation  services, 
and  so  on. 
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State  and  regional  information  caiwbilities  would  appear,  facilitating  two- 
way  communication  of  information  about  educational  needs  and  practices. 

N’ew  manpower  roles  ami  functions  a.ssociated  with  adoption  and  linkage 
functions  would  develop  and  tirmly  implant  themselves  as  a vital  component. 

JtationuJc:  Research  on  change  processes  in  many  fields  has  underscored  the 
imi)ortance  of  linkage  inf;chaiiisnis.  The.se  mechanisms  provide  opportunities 
for  meaningful  two-way  communiention  among  specialized  R&D  communities, 
other  knowledge  producing  mecliani.sms,  and  oiKwatlng  agencies  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  diffusing  knowledge  and  instiilling  improved  practices.”  I know  of 
no  convincing  arguments  why  the  edueiitioiinl  system  should  be  exempt  from 
this  need  ami  reauirement.  The  application  of  research  to  practice  is  partly 
a problem  of  choosing  the  right  kinds  of  research  and  partly  a problem  of  de- 
vising usable  applications  through  some  kind  of  developmental  proce.ss.  But 
it  is  also  a iwobleiii  of  making  the  products  of  both  research  ami  invention 
available  to  wider  audiences  than  the  immediate  inventors.  This  is  equally 
true  whether  the  inventions  are  produced  in  specialized  R&D  agencies  or  in 
operating  educational  agencies. 

Jf.2,5 — Manpower  development 

A last  set  of  characteristics  focii  .es  directly  on  the  mechanisms  for  training 
and  retraining  manpower.  Conceptually,  there  are  obvious,  indeed,  already  men- 
tioned interrelationships  between  manpower  development  and  flexible  organiza- 
tions research  and  development  capability,  and  acconntahiUty,  governance,  and 
assessment  procedures. 

It  would  he  my  guess  that  a rapidly  changing  institutional  establishment 
would  almost  certainly  tarn  away  from  college  and  university-based  training 
programs  and  toward  internship,  apprenticeship,  or  on-the-job  continuing  edn- 
eatioii  techniques  for  learning  new  roles  and  functIoii.s.  The  schools  theim^elves 
will  take  on  training  functions  now  being  performed  by  colleges  und  uni- 
versities. 

Existing  credciitialing  meehanisms  will  give  way  before  perfonnance  cri- 
teria (in  other  words,  the  educational  system  ^Yill  come  to  apply  to  it.self 
the  same  kinds  of  acconntahility  and  n.s.ses.sment  imocedures  It  will  increas- 
ingly be  asked — or  caused— to  accept  regarding  its  perforumiice  with  its  im- 
mediate clients.  The  more  this  happens,  the  more  likely  It  is  that  scliools  will 
become  the  setting  for  teacher  training  ami  accreditation,  both  pre-service  and 
in-service. 

Lastly,  the  training  of  personnel  would  itself  become  the  subject  of  a con- 
.siderable  amount  of  R&D.  The  training  Of  professionals  and  sub-professionals 
in  education  would  be  clmracterized  by  niiicli  research  attention  to  learning 
processes  and  outcomes  ami  staff  (leveloi)ment  techniques.  Results  would  he 
measured  in  tenns  of  competencies  engendered  rather  than  in  terms  of  courses 
taken  or  time  spent. 

Rationale:  Frequent  changes  in  instructional  content  and  processes  will  re- 
quire changes  in  manpower  and  changes  In  manpower  training.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  same  forces  wlilch  will  work  on  the  system  as  a whole  would  also 
oiKJrate  in  resiM?ct  to  the  development  of  manpower.  More  attention  will  he  paid 
to  what  is  needed  in  the  operating  system  than  to  \vhat  Is  thought  desirable  by 
the  tv'aining  system.  In  other  words,  it  seems  likely  that  Increased  responsiveness 
of  the  operating  system  to  clients  will  he  reflected  inside  the  system  as  well. 
Just  ns  externally  this  will  lead  to  new  patterns  of  governance,  internally  this 
i.s  likely  to  lead  to  quite  different  arrangements  for  the  training  of  personnel. 
The  investments  that  school  systems  make  hi  the  training  of  personnel  will  also 
he  likely  to  lend  them  to  adopt  incentive  systems  for  their  personnel  whicli  will 
protect  the  system’s  training  investment  in  them.  This  is  likely  to  he  a further 
stimulus  for  role  differentatlon  and  radically  revised  salary  structures. 

5.0 — smtxtABY 

This  paper  presents  a market  model  of  educational  research  and  development. 
The  model  is  based  on  throe  assumptions;  (1)  educational  research  Is  a political 
and  social  activity  as  well  as  a scientific  one;  (2)  change  processes  in  social  sys* 
terns  need  to  he  viewed  psychologically  ami  sociologically  rather  than  mechani- 
cally with  the  conditions  for  change  being  seen  as  more  important  than  the 


23 cf.  Konald  Havelock.  A Comparative  Studp  of  the  LiteraUtro  on  the  Dissemination  and 
Utilization  of  Scientific  Knoweldge,  ED  No.  020 171. 
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content;  and  (3)  the  political  ^ructure  of  education  in  this  country  is,  and  is 
likely  to  remain,  decentralized.  Oriented  to  the  requirements  of  poilcy  develon- 
ment  and  decision-make; s,  the  analysis  addresses  the  importance  of  identifying 
and  defining  client  needs  first,  the  availability  of  delivery  systems  to  serve  those 
needs  second,  and  only  then  what  innovations  or  knowledge  might  be  required 
to  create  something  that  could  be  delivered  to  fill  client  needs.  The  market  model 
dissolves  tlie  status  hierarchies  for  decision-making  implicit  in  linear  models  of 
R&D  and  substitutes  for  them  transactional  processes  among  equals. 

The  implications  of  the  market  model  respecting  the  definition  of  “client” 
were  found  to  focus  on  the  classical  distinction  between  Individual  and  social 
needs  and  on  the  Imixjrtant  fact  that  the  consumers  of  innovations  produceil 
for  the  social  services  are  intermediate  to  the  ultimate  clients. 

The  market  model  causes  research  functions  to  be  distinguished  in  terms  of 
the  outputs  of  activity  and  who  the  users  of  that  output  are. 

The  implications  for  decision  structures  Include  the  development  of  procedures 
to  secure  much  greater  involvement  of  clients  in  deciding  what  kinds  of  R&D 
should  be  done  and  the  invention  of  techniques  which  better  reflect  the  political 
ciiaracter  of  educational  R&D. 

Adoption  of  the  market  model  would  lead  to  greater  decentralization  in  the 
development  of  institutional  capabilities  for  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  would  take  the  form  of  creating  new  specialized  R&D  institutions  like 
the  educational  laboratories  and  the  inculcation  of  a rich  array  of  re.search  ac- 
tivities in  operating  educational  agencies— schools,  colleges,  universities,  State 
educational  agencies,  even  (particularly?)  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education— designed 
to  Inform  key  decision-makers  of  many  kinds  about  the  adequacy  of  and  progress 
toward  stated  objectives. 

The  implied  needs  for  manpower  development  point  squarely  to  training  far 
greater  numbers  in  development,  operations  research,  and  evaluation.  The  model 
also  suggests  the  importance  of  devising  way.s  to  acquaint  R&D  personnel  better 
of  the  requirements  associated  with  different  kinds  of  markets. 

A concluding  section  of  the  paper  identifies  one  vision  of  the  general  goal  be- 
hind the  integration  of  systematic  inquiry  and  education  and  suggests  what 
might  characterize  governance,  research  capabilities,  organizational  structures, 
linkage  mechanisms,  and  manpower  development  if  tlie  goal  were  to  be  achieved. 
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PHEffACE 


The  Examiners*  terms  of  reference  were  remitted  to  us 
by  the  Organisation  in  the  following  terms  : 

**  The  examination  v/ill  be  concerned  with  the  policies 
which  govern  the  burgeoning  educational  R«  and  D. 
efforts  in  the  United  States.  This  is  conceived  to 
involve  an  examination  of  (1)  the  administrative  and 
institutional  mechanisms  for  educational  R.  and  D,, 

(2)  the  way  that  research  in  fields  related  to  education 
is  connected  to  particular  innovations  and  to  generalized 
developments  in  education,  (3)  the  relationships  between 
the  priorities  governing  educational  R.  and  D.  activities 
and  the  major  issues  v/liich  today  confront  American 
education,  and  (4)  the  role  of  research  in  setting  the 
fromeworlc  for  planning  the  long-term  re-development  of 
the  nation’s  educational  system.** 

In  conducting  the  examination,  w©  have  relied  on  three 
main  sources  of  evidence*  Pirst,  we  were  able  to  see  an  early 
draft  of  the  submission  to  be  made  bo  the  OECD  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America  ('!)•  Secondly,  we 
were  able  to  consult  many  other  v/ritten  sources,  some  published, 
others  talcen  from  the  files  and  records  of  the  competent 
authorities  and  their  advisory  bodies.  V/e  have  listed  these 
sources  in  Annex  B to  this  report.  Thirdly,  we  held  hearings 
with  many  of  those  most  competent  to  advise  us.  They  included 
federal,  state  and  local  school  legislators  and  administrators, 
those  concerned  with  university  and  teacher  training  adminis- 
tration and  those  concerned  directly  with  educational  research 
and  development,  including  research  students.  In  all,  this 
constituted. nearly  eighty  hearings  and  meetings  with  nearly 
a hundred  people  conducted  for  the  most  part  by  all  four  of 
Us,  but  some  conducted  by  one  or  two  Ebcaminers. 

Vie  visited  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  areas,  Syracuse, 

New  York,  New  York  City,  Evanston  and  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 

San  Francisco,  Palo  Alto  rnd,  finally,  held  meetings  in  the 
capital  city  of  the  Union.  Our  programme  of  meetings,  and 
those  \7hora  we  met,  are  listed  in  Annex  A to  this  report. 

i«fter  drafting  our  report  we  had  a further  opportunity 
of  consulting  representatives  of  some  of  the  agencies  most 
concerned  with  the  issues  raised  by  the  revJow*  As  a result 
of  comments  made  by  them,  both  in  writing  and  at  a meeting 
specially  convened  in  Uaf?hinGbon,  we  v;ere  able  to  strengthen 
and  make  our  report  more  accurate.  At  the  same  time,  we  were 


(1)  ‘‘Educational  Research  and  Development  in  the  United  States** 
^TP(69)27*  Factual  data  in  this  field  exe  freely  drawn 
from  this  document,  giving  specific  chapter  references* 
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able  to  take  cognizance  oi  some  of  the  organisational 
developments  that  have  tahen  place  ±n  Washington  between 
the  time  of  our  visits  in  IJay  1969  and  the  date  at  v/hich 
this  report  is  submitted* 

The  cre£i.tion  of  the  programnie  of  reading  and  visits 
depended  on  the  empathetic  and  efficient  work  of 
Dr.  Hendrik  Gideonse,  Director,  Program  Pla3aning  and 
Evaluation,  Bureau  of  Research,  U*S*  Office  of  Education, 
and  of  the  OECD  Secretariat  organising  this  exercise. 

Dr.  Gideonse  occupies  a role  central  to  the  matters 
reviewed  but  those  knowledgeable  v/ith  our  field  v/ill  see 
that  in  helping  arrange  a programme  he  ensured  that  the 
different  interests  were  effectively  and  fairly  balanced* 

To  the  Secretariat  v/e  ov/e  not  only  our  programme  but  also 
such  sensitive  soad  knowledgeable  advice  on  the  issues  involved 
in  the  examination. 

Pinally,  v/e  e:q)r0ss  gratitude  to  the  scores  of 
distinguished  ^imericans  v/ho  gave  time  to  meeting  us,  to 
providing  information  and  facilities , including  the  help 
of  highly  efficient  secretaries,  and  generally  to  malcing 
us  welcome,  if  somev/hat  overworked,  guests  in  their  country. 

We  now  offer  our  report  for  the  Organisation's  guidance 
in  its  confrontation  \?ith  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 


(signed)  Paul  G6rin— Dajoie 
Kdell  Eide 
Haurice  Kogan 
Hans  IGwboer 


CHAPTER  I 


IHTRCDUOTION 

R%  & D»  oa  PeLTt  of  the  Educational  and  Govermental  Structures 

^ • To  exanine  research  and  development  in  American  education 
is  necessarily  to  e:caaine  the  educational > governmental  and 
social  structure  of  which  it  forms  part*  Such  fundamentsd 
issues  as  the  ways  in  \7hich  the  Presidency  confers  authority 
on,  and  requires  accountability  from,  a multiplicity  of  agencies 
and  the  relations  between  the  federal  authorities  and  the 
States  are  the  web  and  woof  of  our  sub^ject* 

2m  As  far  as  possible,  we  have  resisted  the  temptation 
to  follow  these  issues  of  fundamental  structure  too  far  from 
our  remit.  Yet  a second  temptation  was  presented  by  the  content 
of  R.&  D,  programmes i At  the  present  time,  educational  policy 
and  structures  are  being  intensely  debated  in  the  offices  of 
the  federal  and  state  governments , on  the  cajnpuses  and  in  the 
mass  media.  On  the  eve  of  our  first  meeting,  we  saw  demonstra- 
tions in  Harvard  Square  and  later  arrived  in  Hew  York  to  meet 
officials  grappling  with  v;hat  has  become  over-simplified  as 
the  decentralisation  issue.  For  three  overcrowded  weeks,  we 
attended  the  bev/ildeiments  of  the  world  *s  richest  and  most 
powerful  nation  facing  some  of  its  deepest  domestic  crises. 

In  this  report  we  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  ways  in 
v/hich  the  federal  authorities  are  able  to  establish  goals  and^ 
priorities  for  educational  R.8:  D.  and  how  far  organisation  and 
institutional  patterns  are  adequate  to  secure  the  achievement 
of  these  goals.  Ue  have  not  been  able  to  malce  any  adequate 
evaluation  of  the  goals  themselves  or  the  individual  research 
programmes  devised  to  reach  them.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
required  time  and  resources  not  available  to  us*  i'loreover, 
many  of  the  issues,  ao  represented  to  us  by  witness,  ore  of 
process  and  organisation  i\s  much  as  of  content  and  product. 

Yet  WG  must  at  the  outset  malce  clear  the  severity  of  the 
problems  faced  by  education  authorities  at  all  levels.  They 
have  inadequate  resources  and  systematic  knowledge  to  cope  with 
the  rising  escpectations  of  their  clientele  and  the  deepening 
problems  of  the  systems  they  administer. 

That  the  problems  are  severe  is  exemplified  by  the 
follo\7ing  state\ient  from  the  "Report  of  President  Hi2con*s 
Task  Force  on  Education",  (published  i 

"V^hile  not  universally  true,  the  failure  of  education  in 
most  of  our  larger  cities  is  now  so  general  and  so  great 
as  to  constitute  one  of  the  nation*s  most  serious 
domestic  problems.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  v/holly 
understood  but  they  include  such  factors  as  : a general 
shortage  of  funds  in  relation  to  the  special  problems 
faced  by  urban  educational  systems,  the  frequently 
inequitable  diaUribubion  of  state  funds  to  the  cities 
and,  in  some  poorer  and  better-off  nei^borhoods ; the 
influx  to  the  cities  of  children  with  educational 
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deficiencies  acquired  elsewhere;  massive  inJ.ie3dhle  and 
anachronistic  bureaucracies  for  the  administration  of 
urban  education  that  deny  the  possibility  of  a supportive 
community  relationship  to  the  schools;  the  difficult 
home  conditions  of  urban  children  from  poverty  backgrounds; 
the  irrelevancy  of  educational  programs  and  curricula; 
poor  teaching;  and  many  others.** 

5*  And  the  Task  Force's  generalisations  might  themselves  be 
based  on  the  more  detailed  arguments  to  be  found  in  the  Report 
of  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Panel  on  Decentralisation  of  the  New 
York  City  Schools  (submitted  in  1967)  t 

"The  New  York  City  school  system,  which  once  ranked  a.t 
the  summit  of  American  public  education,  is  caught  in 
a spiral  of  decline. 

"The  true  measure  of  a stinicture  of  formal  education  is 
its  effect  on  individual  children.  By  this  standard,  the 
system  of  public  education  in  Nev/  York  City  is  failing, 
because  vast  numbers,  if  not  the  majority  of  the  pupils, 
are  not  learning  adequately*" 

6.  It  would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  find  similarly  disturb- 
ing accounts  of  educational  problems  as  they  affect  American 
rural  areas,  and  not  only  in  the  southern  states,  and  the 
condition  of  hi^er  and  teacher  education.  It  must  be  for 
others  to  establish  the  extent  to  which  the  R.8:  D.  programmes 
are  adequate  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  issues. 

We  hope  that  fxirther  and  substantial  review  of  them  mi^t  be 
made  so  that  those  accountable  for  the  R.&  D.  programmes  will 
have  a truer  measure  of  the  problems  to  be  encountered  by  the 
systems  which  R.&  D.  are  intended  to  help  and  better  indicators 
of  the  extent  to  v/hich  programmes  are,  in  fact,  useful  and 
relevant. 

7*  Having  said  this,  v/e  have  had  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  follov^  many  issues  which  emerged  surely  enough  as  the 
substantive  foci  of  the  research  and  development  entreprises 
v^ith  which  v:e  became  acquainted.  In  this  report,  therefore,  we 
try  as  astringently  as  reality  will  allow  to  discuss  the 
processes  of  R.&  D.,  their  organisational  positioning,  and  the 
balance  to  be  kept  betv/een  them  and  the  other  inputs,  outputs 
and  substances  of  the  educational  process. 

Recent  History 

8.  Our  first  conclusion  is  that  American  society  has  mounted 
an  impressively  large  effort  in  educational  Research  and 
Development  in  a remarkably  short  period  of  time*  Only,  perhaps, 
in  the  U.S.A.  would  that  effort  be  regarded  as  both  trivially 
small  and  hl^ly  controversial.  The  principle  that  federal 
government  might  legitimately  sponsor  research  and  development 
of  relevance  to  policy  is  quite  new.  It  emerged  first  in  the 
fields  of  health,  defence  ajid,  more  recently,  aerospace.  Such 
initiatives  in  education  began  substantially  with  the 
Co-operative  Research  Act,  195^,  which  became  f landed  in  19 v7 
as  research  prograTomes  int^*.  handicapc\.  In  the.  ,^ame  y.-ar,  t-ie 
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curriculum  support  programmes  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  also  "began*  This  and  subsequent  legislation  confer 
authority  on  the  government  to  make  grants  which  in  the  fiscal 
year  1968  amount  to  over  S1?0  million.  The  repid  growth  of  so 
large  a federal  intervention  has  created  problems  which  are 
part  of  the  substance  of  this  report*  But  the  American  people 
deserve  credit  for  willingness  to  go  so  far  and  so  quickly. 

R*&  I)»  not  only  helps  them  : American  educational  research 
and  development  ought  to  benefit  education  the  world  over. 

9»  Progress  in  the  social  services  is  rarely  the  result  of 
rational  determination*  Unsystematic  genesis  mig^t^  indeed  > be 
not  only  inevitable  but  also  no  bad  way  for  progress  to  be 
made*  Early  mistakes  can  benefit  later  efforts*  Creativity 
can  get  ahead  of  resource  control  and  codification.  At  its 
best,  this  is  what  has  happened  in  the  U*S*A* 

10*  The  increase  in  federal  funding  of  educational  R.&  D* 
has  been  dramatic,  but  the  total  programme  has  been  as  much 
the  product  of  pressures  v/ithin  outside  Washington  as  the 
result  of  goal  definition  and  pursuit.  The  earliest  initia- 
tives derived  from  concern  about  preparation  of  the  brightest 
children.  I'.ore  recently,  compassion  for  and  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  poverty  are  the  main  motives*  Handicapped 
children,  high  school  physics  and  other  curriculm  initiatives 
resulting  from  the  reaction  to  Sputnik,  early  childhood,  dis- 
advantage, and  nov;,  most  recently,  experimental  schools  - 
(to  the  tune  of  ^^25  m. ) — there  is  no  cleeo?  pattern  in  all 
this*  Some  sponsors  are,  indeed,  quite  clesu?  about  their 
aims  — the  National  Science  Foundation's  programmes  referred 
to  in  paragraph  8 above  are  urged  upon  us  as  an  example.  In 
the  1950s  the  single  largest  source  of  R.fi;  D*  funds  and  ideas 
were  the  private  Foundations.  They  still  are  the  point  to  which 
many  adventurous  plans  are  directed  or  from  which  initiatives 
come*  If  they  resist  successfully  some  current  Congressional 
attempts  to  reduce  their  impact,  they  v/ill  continue  to  help 
initiate  and  test  innovation  and  change*  Siiice  then,  initia- 
tives have  been  taken  by  the  leading  Schools  of  Education,  by 
Congressmen,  by  the  l^residency,  by  the  scholarly  61ite  who 
constitute  a new  educational  establishment  to  establish 
publicly  funded  programmes.  All  of  these  pressure  groups  nov/ 
converge  on  the  federal  decision-makers. 

11  • The  main  issue  is  nov;  whether  divisive  authority  and 
power  structures,  comprehending  as  they  must  the  different 
time  scales  of  political  decision  and  scholarly  effort,  are ■ 
adequate  as  fraraev/orks  for  national  decisiou-^malring  in  the 
future.  Now  might  be  the  time  to  take  stock;  to  establish 
goals;  and,  with  the  goals,  a v/ork  porforraing  structure  v/ithin 
which  constraints  are  e:q>licit  and  enable,  discx*etion  wide, 

beneficial  pluralism  and  debate  possible  and  v/ithin  which 
further  development  might  tnlro  place* 
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12.  One  thing  is  cleexr.  (The  trend  in  R.&  D.  development  is 
irreversible*  While  in  years  of  financial  stringency  further 
advances  mi^t  be  resisted,  a power  structure  is  already 
built  around  the  D.  effort.  As  of  19B4,  there  was  already 
an  educational  research  community  consisting  of  over  4,000 
(full-time  equivalent)  practitioners  and  perhaps  double  that 
number  of  actual  participants*  (They  are  conscious  of  and  are 
helping  to  create  the  political  world  in  which  they  have  to 
move*  And  the  R.&  D.  programmes  have  led  not  simply  to  more 
R.&  D.  but  to  institutional  growth  and  readjustment.  They 
have  established  new  federal  and  Office  of  Education  roles. 

They  have  created  next  research  and  development  institutions 
which  seek  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  scholarship  and  the 
needs  of  the  school.  They  might  also  have  stimulated  new 
attitudes  and  expectations  both  within  the  school  community 
itself  and  among  others  interested  in  its  work.  As  viewed 
from  outside,  a second  historic  phase  might  v/ell  be  about 
to  begin. 

13  • We  conclude  this  introduction  by  briefly  summarising 
the  R.&  D.  effort  as  it  is  evident  in  the  U.S.A* 

The  educational  research  and  development  effort  in  the 
United  States  is  large  and  relatively  new.  A conservative 
estimate  developed  by  the  Jjnerican  authorities  puts  the  total 
expenditure  in  this  area  at  $250  million  for  Fiscal  Yeeir  1968. 
While  support  from  federal  sources  for  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  specifically  targeted  on  educational  problems 
dates  only  from  1957,  a great  jump  in  funds  occurred  between 
1965  and  1967*  Appropriations  available  to  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity  increased  during  that  period 
from  a total  of  $51  «3  million  to  over  $128  million*  By  FY  1968, 
funds  from  federal  sources  directed  to  education  or  related 
research  totalled  $171  million* 

(Che  funds  available  are  e:cpended  by  a broad  range  of 
institutions.  Colleges  and  universities  are  the  largest  single 
group  of  performers  receiving  appro:dLmately  half  of  the 
dollars  in  PY  1968.  Research  and  Development  Centers  of  many 
kinds  (but  generally  university-based)  spent  more  than 
$16  million.  The  new  (1966)  Regional  Educational  Laboratories 
accounted  for  $23  million  in  FY  1968.  Profit  and  non-profit 
institutions,  state  and  local  education  agencies,  and  the 
Educational  Resources  Information  Center  accoimted  for  the 
balance  of  the  expenditures.  A major  recent  study  of  research 
and  development  manpower  estimated  the  number  of  personnel 
engaged  in  this  field  in  the  United  States  at  4,125  in  1964. 

(Che  number  has  more  than  doubled  since  then  with  the  dramatic 
increase  in  expenditures.  The  fifteen  Educational  Laboratories 
alone,  for  example,  now  employ  over  800  full-time  professionals. 
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The  analysis  of  the  R.  & D.  effort  reported  by  the 
American  authorities  reveals  that  the  allocation  of  support 
to  research  is  about  the  same  as  that  to  development  and  both 
together  account  for  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  total 
P,  & D.  effort.  The'  largest  single  topic  of  concern  for 
H.  & D.  activities  in  the  United.  States  is  curriculum, 
instruction,  and  directly  related  activities.  Research  on 
learning  processes  is  the  next  largest  category.  Relatively 
small  amounts  are  allocated  to  research  on  social  influences 
in  relation  to  learning.  Heaviest  concentrations  of  support 
ore  to  be  found  on  R.  & D.  directed  to  early  childhood  and 
elementary  and  secondary  education  generally.  About  twenty 
percent  of  the  documented  base  effort  in  FZ  I960  was  directed 
toward  R.  & D.  focused  on  the  socio-economically  disadvantaged 
target  groups;  ten  percent  of  the  base  was  devoted  to  research 
and  development  concerned  \i±th  the  educational  needs  of  handi- 
capped children  and  youth.  These  major  concentrations  were 
supplemented  and  complemented  by  research  of  almost  eve:.*y 
conceivable  kind  and  devoted  to  virtually  all  topics  directly 
and  indirectly  related  to  learning,  instruction,  and  education. 


THE  NAOIURE  OF  K 
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AE  PAHT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 
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14.  Several  models  of  R.  & D.  as  parjt  of  the  educational  process 
have  been  discussed  with  us.  The  main  types  are  well  described 
in  the  Office  of  Education  documen-t  (see  Chapter  I)  and  we  need 
not  discuss  details  here.  Before,  however,  v/e  briefly  consider 
the  models  accepted  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  their  efficacy,  we  comment 
on  the  case  that  has  been  made  for  R>  & D. 

The  Case  for  Educational  R.  & D. 

15*  Although  within  the  political  power  structure^^  ^knowledge 
of  and  support  for  educational  R..  & D.  in  the  U.S.A.  are  weak, 
and  opposition  to  certain  aspects  of  existing  programmes  is 
formidable,  we  have  found  none  who  believes,,  of'  who  is  prepared 
to  state,  that  it  is  unnecessary.  One  distinguished  educator  has 
put  the  case  well:  "Because . education  has  lacked  strong  and 
closely  linked  communities  for  the  production,  transmission,  and 
utilisation  of  knowledge  relevant  to  its  functions  and  objectives, 
it  has  found  it  difficult  to  respond  to  the  increased  demands 
made  upon  it  as  a result  of  rapid  transformations  in  culture  and 
society."  ...."the  most  dynamic  and  effective  operations  in  oxir 
society  rely  hssvily  on  continuing  inputs  of  knowledge  relevant  to 
the  enterprise  and  the  speedy  application  of  now  knowledge  to  the 
solution  of  problems  and  the  attainment  of  objectives.  A 
corollary  is  that  occupations  and  enterprises  that  operate  from  a 
v/eak  knowledge  base,  or  which  falter  in  their  efforts  to  adapt 
knowledge  and  technology  to  their  special  requirements,  operate  ct 
a serious  disadvantage.  Fev/  can  doubt  that  education  is  in  this 
category."  Dr.  Chase*s  statement  (2)  summarises  the  claims  made 
for  R.  & D.  by  the  research  community.  The  case  for  educational 
R.  & D,  is,  indeed,  more  intuitive  than  provable:  a point  diffi- 
cult to  make  candidly  in  the  political  environment.  Yet  examples 
of  policies  and  practices  defined  by  research  and  development 
effort  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  use  of  psychometrics  ±u 
educational  decisions  about  individuals,  through  educstional 
testing,  is  an  example.  The  current  emphasis  in  federal  and  other 
policies  on  help  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  on  the  problems  of 
early  childhood,  must  derive  from  political  decisions  on  prioritao^ 
but  is  substantiated  by  research  findings  on  the  relationship 
between  socio-economic  class  and  educational  performance,  and  on 
the  importance  of  early  educational  experience.  The  present  t.^sk 
of  much  R.  & D.  in  these  areas  is  to  identify  ways  in  which 
educational  processes,  con  reverse  the  effects  of  deprivation. 
Again,  issues  of  government  and  administration  of  education  have 
hardly  yet  been  systematically  studied  but  v;ho  can  doubt  thnt  the 
few  systematic  enquiries  in  this  field,  as  the  Bundy  Report  on 


This  is  a judgemenif  ba^ s eSTbn * s o*m e bf”"our  discussions  v/ith 
witnesses.  It  has,  horever,  been  pointed  out  that  public  opinion 
more  generally  supports  such  products  of  educational  development 
as  the  new  mathematics  and  science  curricula.  It  remains  sus- 
picious, however,  of  educational  technology.  (Harris  Poll 
published  in  Life,  16th  May,  1969 ^ page  34.) 

(2)  Journal  of  Research  and  Development  in  Education,  Sumner  1963 
pages  3-4.  (Note  the  existence  of  a journal  specially  devoted  to 
edv.cational  research  and  development. ; 
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Nev  York,  or  the  Passow  Heijoi-t  cn  Vveshington  D.C. , at  leas’; 
help  tc.'  identify  problensV 

16.  The  case  for  educational  R.  & D.  is  as  difficult  to  make 
as  that  of  other  social  sciences  in  their  infancy.  It  tacklen 
problems  for  \\'hich  there  is  as  yet  hardly  a descriptive 
vocabulary.  The  case  must  rely  primarily  on  the  intuition  that 
an  enterprise  using  56.4  billion  dollars  a year  in  1967/1968 

and  forming  the  main  occupation  of  30%  of  the  American  population 
must  have  time  and  resources  with  which  to  examine  itself  and 
to  specify  and  promote  its  own  development.  It  must  have  been 
for  these  reasons  that  President  Nixon's  Task  Porce  did  not 
even  stop  to  argue  the  case  but  merely  referred  “to  the 
extremely  serious,  possibly  even  dangerous,  situation  created 
by  the  drastic  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  federal 
funding  of  university  research,  especially  scientific  research." 
They  went  on  to  say  that, “We  believe  that  the  federal  government 
has  a special  responsibility  for  the  support  of  research  in 
education  and  dissemination  of  findings;  for  systematic 
evaluation  of  the  quality  of  education  offered  the  American 
people;  for  the  support  of  educational  experiments;  and  for  the 
promotion  of  desirable  cbrnge  in  the  educational  system”.  In 
their  opinion  “the  federal  government  has  been  engaged  in  each 
of  these  activities  except  systematic  evaluation  of  the  quality 
of  education  and  has  in  our  opinion  achieved  sufficient  success 
tc  warrant  greater  efforts”. 

The  R.  & D.  Process  - Models 

17.  Chapter  I of  the  Office  of  Education  Report  discusses  the 
main  models  of  and  dimensions  of  R.  & D.  We  do  not  repeat  them 
here.  In  summary,  one  type  of  model  is  describable  as  a linear 
or  a dependency  model  v/hile  other  models  are  multi-dimensional. 
The  first  type  assumes  that  there  is  an  activity  which  might 

be  called  fimdamental  research  which  leads  to  development, 
which  leads  to  dissemination  of  results  and  which  leads  to 
innovation  and  installation  in  the  schools.  It  is  essentially 
a production  line  model  and  contains  potential  differentiation 
between  Thinking  and  Doing,  researcher  and  teacher.  Stated 
baldly  thus,  it  enables  tasks  in  the  R.  & D.  sequence  to  be 
allocated  institutionally  and  for  specific  purposes  and  roles 
to  be  distributed. 

18.  A second  type  of  model  would  be  multi-dimensional.  It 
assumes  that  fundamental  research  feed3  on  the  operational 
experiences  encountered  in  the  phases  of  development, 
dissemination,  installation  and  innovation.  These,  too,  feed 
on  the  results  of  fixndamental  research.  It  holds  an  eclectic 
view  of  the  process  which  can  accommodate  many  pioneers  of 
theory  such  as  Proebel,  Piaget,  Dewey,  whose  primary  sources 
of  data  were  the  children  with  whom  they  worked  in  classrooms# 
They  assumed  that  innovation  might*  begin  with  teachers  in  the 
classroom  and  become,  by  empirical-inductive,  rather  than  by 
theoretical-deductive  process,  the  seed  bed  of  fundamental 
research.  A third  model  emphasises  differentiation  between 
the  different  phases  but  allows  for  inter-relationships  as 
policy  requires. 
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19-  Ve  must  observe  from  dnswers  given  in  our  many  interviews 
our  survey  oi  the  literature  that  in  American  R & D tiic  simple  i , and 
linear,  model  often  predominates.  Educational  services  are 
thought  of  as  products  which,  like  other  products ^ can  be 
determined  conceptually,  specified,  developed  and  delivered  in 
the  form  of  defined  teaching-learning  processes.  Such  models 
can  indeed  be  defended.  For  example,  operant  conditioning  can 
certainly  affect  the  operational  efficiency  of  children  in  the 
classroom.  The  vast  resources  embodied  in  text-book  creation, 
and  its  younger  and  more  sophisticated  versions  - in  the  method- 
material  systems  - are,  at  their  best,  prime  examples  of  the 
linear  style  process.  This  style  - the  behavioural  engineering 
style  - has  been  developed  to  high  levels  of  sophistication  in 
the  most  mission  oriented  federal  agency  - the  Department  of 
Defence.  It  has  the  massive  advantage  of  meeting  comfortably 
the  criteria  set  dovni  by  such  recently  developed  maviagement 
tools  as  operations  analysis,  systems  analysis,  cost-effective- 
ness and  so  on.  If  there  are  doubts  about  it  they  do  not  stem 
from  administrative  criteria  but  from  anxiety  that  the  process 
or  sducational  improvament  itsalf  is  not  bsst  dsacribsd  in 
linear  terms. 


^0.  Linear  models  can  ignore  tho  fac*c  that  good  style's  of  eauce- 
tion  have  been  created  — in  the  U*S.A.  and  elsewhere  - by  teachers 
who,  believing  that  children  are  the  best  agents  of  their  om 
learning,  provide  an  environment  in  which  children's  own  interests 
can  act  as  a motive  force  for  the  learning  sequences  prepared 
and  conditioned  by  the  teachers.  There  is  a risk,  too,  that  the 
linear  models  assume  that  teachers(1)  are  the  recipients  rather 
than  the  agents  of  research  and  innovation'  and  can  ignore  the 
belief  that  educational  practices  provide  both  the  problems  for 
educational  enquiry  and  the  'field*  for  testing  and  shaping  con- 
clusions . A linear  model  enables  both  an  institutional  and  a 
conceptual  hierarchy  to  be  created  because  teachers*  experiences  - 
which  might  in  the  U.S.A.  become  experiment  with  observation  of 
50  million  students  and  pupils  - are  implicitly  discounted  in 
favour  of  concepi's  developed  away  from  the  classroom  laboratory. 

21.  Children's  learning  seems  to  become  the  object  of  a priori 
reasoning  rather  than  the  centre  of  observation.  Wherever 
orig^ated,  the  most  important  changes  must  be  implemented  by 
teachers  and  their  students.  Other  dangers  can  be  observed  — the 
premi^  placed  on  the  replicable,  the  quantifiable,  the  stability 
01  situation  needed  for  control  in  experiment,  which  have  become 
the  constipating  curse  of  much  of  social  science. 


22.  The  R.  & D.  programmes  financed  from  federal  and  other 
so^ces  have  not  related  explicitly  to  any  of  the  models  or 
patterns  discussed  in  paragraphs  1?-20.  Such  models  are,  largely 
ex  post  facto  creations.  Policies  derive  instead  from  iudge- 
ments  of  what  the  schools  are  producing.  Some  assume  (we 
quote/ that  the  Schools  of  Education  are  terrible"  and  that 
a small  niimber  of  people  are  ruining  our  children".  Such 

of.coursF, “possible  to  state  linear  models  wliicli  start 
with  observation  of  children  but  take  insufficient  account  of 
fundamental  research.  Also,  \7hile  we  comment  here  on  what  seems 
to  be  the  predominant  style,  we  have  been  reminded  fat  sosi'' 
programmes,  such  a, 3 those  promoted  by  ;;he  N.S.P.  involve  teachers 
in  much  the  way  that  is  implied  in  paragraph  20. 
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critics  have  not  siap?.y  criticised:  the  Hationcil  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Physical  Sciences  Studies  Comniitbee  prorramracria 
owe  their  origin  to  a positive  belief  that  ciirriculum  ought 

i^espond  to  the  subject  matter  with  which  it  is  concerned, 
that  the  creation  of  excellence  tlirough  the  intervention  of 
scholars  ^ curriculum  development  and  dissemination  can  promote 
progress  in  the  cxxrriculum  and  in  the  schools  not  directly 
participating  in  the  programmes. 


The  j'ature  of  the  Process 

25.  Cur  own  views  lean  towards  the  more  complex  models  though 
we  do  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  as  between  them.  ‘.Ve  share 
or.  Chase's  view  of  these  processes.  He  writes  that  "research 
and  development  may  be  thought  of  primarily  as  a set  of  inter- 
related  processes  for  dealing  with  problems  in  the  context  of 
the  systems  of  sitimtions  in  which  they  arise.  It  leads  to  the 
existing  systems  for  more  effective  performance 
and/or  construction  of  new  sub-systems  for  performance  of 
specified  functions  ...  Simultaneous  processes  of  research 
and  invention  are  employed  ....  to  increase  the  working  capital 
o*  applicable  knowledge  and  technology.  The  research,  there- 
fore, 13  development-relevant  or  motivated  whether  it  is  used 
to  improve  understanding  of  phenomena,  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  identified  problems,  or  to  test  the  effects  of 
operations.  The  development  in  turn  is  research- informed,  or 
^ided,  thou^  not  research-limited.  Research  is  essential 
to  systematic  continuing  of  the  Icnowledge  base  on  which 
development  rests;  and  development  constantly  poses  new 
problems  which  require  research.  At  its  best  development  often 
outmarches  research  by  imaginative  theoretical  constructions 
and  inventions;  but  as  it  does  so,  it  gives  new  impetus  to 

counts  on  the  latter  to  regulate  the  pace  for  the 
health  of  the  system,  societies  and  individuals  concerned." 

+V.*  have  a description  which  enables  us  to  contemplate 

the  R.  & D.  process  as  a complex  of  processes  in  which  there  is 
no  natural  hierarchy  but  rather  - to  follow  the  fashion  - a 
^®l®-tionship  between  the  main  components.  To  regard 
It  thus  is  not  to.  restrict  opportunity  for  participation,  but 
to  increase  it.  It  makes  it  the  more  necessary,  however,  to 
specify  the  roles  of  those  who  research,  develop,  disseminate, 
innovate,  install  and  teach.  It  is  difficult  but  not  impossible 
to  define  the  R.  D.  process.  It  is  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  will  make  the  processes  useful,  and  the  administrat- 
ive  structures  and  relationships  with  the  scholarly  community 
that  might  result. 


25.  Finally,  we  share  the  view  of  one  of  our  witnesses  that  in 
considering  R.  & D.  "the  definitional  problem  is  grotesque". 
Does  it  include  the  biochemistry  of  the, brain,  the  effect  of 
peri-nafcal  conditions  upon  later  educational  performance,  the 
teermiques  of  producing  audi.o-vJ  gual  aids  which  ham-fisted 
teachers  might  use?  ‘./here  does  it  begin  and  end?  To  state  the 
question  is  to  answer  it.  The  problem  is  not  to  find  good  work 
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for  educational  H.  <fs  D,  to  perform,  but  to  establish  priorities 
in  a field  where  potentially  nothing  is  wasted. 

Some  Issues 

26 , At  this  point , therefore  > before  entering  on  a more  sub- 
stantive discussion  of  the  present  R,&  T).  structure,  we  express 
doubts,  in  question  form,  about  what  we  have  observed: 

(a)  How  far  does  the  multi-dimensional  concept  of 

R.  & D.  hold  in  the  U.S.A.?  Is  there  connection 
between  the  teachers  as  agents  of  change  and  the 
scholarly  community  as  providers  of  fundamental 
research  and  development?  Our  witnesses  believe 
that  educational  R,  & D.  has,  hitherto,  had 
little  effect  on  the  classrooms.  Perhaps  class- 
rooms, too,  have  had  little  effect  on  current 
research. 

(b)  lu  there,  perhaps,  an  assumption  that  change  in 
itself  is  good  and  that  emphasis  must  be  put, 
through  the  political  machinery,  on  innovation 
("get  rich  quick"  research)  rather  than  on 
careful  development  baaed  on  observation  of  needs 
or  even  the  clear  formulation  of  assumed  needs? 

(c)  Is  there  a premium  placed  on  qiiantif iable  and 
replicable  research  irrespective  of  whether  these 
serve  as  constraints  upon  desirable  development  - 
creative  leaps  restrained  by  tape  measures'^ 

(d)  Is  there  a tendency  to  back  theories  and  move- 
ments now  in  vogue,  such  as  opera  it  conditioning 
and  technological  aids  to  education.;  at  the 
expense  of  more  eclectic  programmes? 

(e)  Is  there  a tendency  to  favour  "teacher  proof" 
curricula  and  curricula  related  to  the  incul- 
cation of  measurable  skills  (partly,  perhaps,  as 
a reaction  to  crises  in  city  schooling)*^ 

(f)  Are  processes  of  R.  & D.  sharply  enough  directed 
to  all  of  the  obvious  and  large  problems?  ’ihy 
did  we  hear  of  not  one  federally  supported  pilot 
experiment  in  student  participation,  for  example'’ 

(g)  Lcj  are  the  processes  cf  R.  & D.  leading  as 
they  must  to  innovation  and,  (if  the  word  must 
be  used),  installation  in  the  cieijjcroom  related 
to  teacher  training,  both  initial  and  in-servicc? 
Is  there  any  concept  of  who  the  change  agent 

may  be? 
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CHAPJHK  III 

R>  & D,  GOALS  AND  OBJECa?IVES 

28.  We  start  with  the  assumption  that  research  and  development 
goals  or  objectives  are  conterminous  with  those  of  the  overall 
educational  activity.  The  differentiation  between  R.  & D.  and 
other  educational  activities  occurs  at  the  point  where  goals  or 
objectives  are  translated  into  tasks  or  the  performance  of  work 
leading  to  the  fulfilment  of  goals  or  objectives.  One  witness 
offered  us  a definition  of  R.  & D.  goals  which  supported  this 
assumption:  "the  continuous  improvement  of  education". 

2^•  The  determination  of  R.  & D.  goals  therefore  depends  upon 
the  determination  of  educational  goals.  And  here  we  share 
Professor  Bloom's  view  that  "there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
problem  areas  selected  for  R.  & D.  work  were  important  areas 
for  education.  However,  there  are  so  many  important  problems 
in  education  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  go  vn?ong  on  this." 

30.  Only  in  one  place  (see  paragraph  32)  in  the  official 
literature  is  there  an  explicit  statement,  let  alone  discussion, 
of  goals.  And  this  statement  is  of  fairly  recent  origin.  The 
role  structure  and  the  allocation  of  tasks  to  different  roles 
thus  developed  without  clear  relationships  to  objectives.  The 
goals  of  the  educational  system  are  seen  in  such  terms  as 
"equality  and  quality".  But  such  statements  ore  so  acceptable, 
because  obvious,  that  they  provide  no  defined  boundaries  within 
which  tasks  can  be  meaningfully  performed.  We  have  also  been 
told  that  the  creation  of  educational  goals  is  the  result  of 
a "highly  pluralistic,  and  sometimes  anarchic  pattern  of 
development".  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  U.S.  national  policy/." 
Or,  again,  the  President's  Task  Force  writes  "despite  the 
magnitude  of  the  federal  role  in  education,  there  ia  at  present 
considerable  ambigaity  in  it."  It  attributes  the  present 
federal  responsibility  for  education  to  "the  General  Welfare 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  It  consists  of  an  obligation  to 
provide  leadership  and  financial  support  for  certain  specifically 
defined  areas  where,  because  of  population  mobility,  the 
dictates  of  national  security,  the  need  to  promote  equal 
opportunity,  or  other  special  reasons,  a national  concern  for 
the  public  interest,  or  'general  welfare'  transcends  the  sura 
total  of  the  collective  concerns  of  state,  local  and  private 
agencies. 

"Examples  of  areas  falling  by  this  definition  within  the 
federal  purview  (of  course,  not  exclusively  so)  are:  education 
of  the  disadvantaged  (including  the  handicapped),  the  training 
of  teachers  and  educational  administrators,  urban  education, 
curriculum  reform,  vocational  education,  medical  education,  and, 
research  (including  basic  research  on  learning,  appraisal  of 
the  quality  of  education,  experimentation  and  dissemination  of 
research  findings)." 
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31#  This  seems  to  us  to  sximniarife  accurately  the  present  pre- 
occupations  of  much  of  fedtral  policy  making  which  also  seems  to 
us,  as  outsiders,  to  correLpond  well  to  many  of  the  prime  needs  of 
American  society.  A.nd, more  directly  on  our  theme,  research  and 
development  progitimmes  relate  to  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  main 
areas  of  federal  intervention  and  support  in  education.  There 
are  notable  excT-Usions";  teacher  student  felationoinps ..  the 
government  (or  governance)  of  education  have  become  prominent 
iesues  within  the. last  year  but  have  not  yet  been  explicitly 
delineated  as  areas  of  federal  policy  or  research.  Furthermore, 
the  stated  fields  of  work  are  not  always  defined  meaningfully 
in  terms  of  objectives.  Concepts  such  as  "quality"  or 
"improvement"  require  interpretation,  if  R.  & D.  directed 
towards  their  achievement  is  not  to  meander  meaningleesly  along 
paths  created  by  fashion  or  the  individual  intuitions  of 
researchers  or  promoters.  In  terms  of  research  policy,  these 
may  be  the  key  questions. 

52.  The  present  goals  of  R.  & T).  can  thus  be  discerned  by 
inference  rather  than  from  explicit  statemente.  There  are  no 
clear  mechanisms  by  vihich  educational  goals  are  defined.  There 
are  differences  in  their  definition  according  to  the  etandpoint 
of  the  definer. 

55.  It  mi^t  be  reasonably  asked  whether  it  matters  that  goals 
are  imprecise.  The  imprecisiovi  is  confirmed  by  every  witness 
to  whom  we  have  put  the  question.  It  is  felt  to  be  eo  by  the 
members  of  the  academic  community,  by  senior  people  within  the 
school  systems,  and  by  the  Presidont's  Task  Force,  and  by 
officials  in  the  Office  of  Education  and  in  other  Government 
agencies.  "The  federal  effort  has  ....  in  recent  years  been 
characterised  by  a multiplicity  of  unco-ordinated,  and  some- 
times conflicting,  initiatives  from  many,  different  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Congress  .... 

There  has  ....  been  a serious  lack  of  coherent  planning  ai:<d 
co-ordination  within  the  government  and  absence  of  any  mecho.- 
nicjnfor  centralised  appraisal  of  the  net  effect  of  the  myriad 
federal  initiatives  of  state  and  local  education  authorities 
and  of  education  institutions."  Thus  the  President's  Task 
Force.  Theee  defects  stem  in  part  from  lack  of  administrative  cc*>' 
herenco  and  inpart  from  the  incapacity  of  the  system  to  define 
goals  in  a rational  way.  Indeed,  the  whole  initiative  of  the 
federal  authorities  since  1954  is  beet  described  as  a stream 
of  politically  created  initiatives  in  which  well  meaning  and 
hi^ly  motivated  pressure  groups  have  succeeded  in  getting  good 
achieved,  bit  by  bit  rather  than  as  part  of  a formulated  plan. 

34.  Planning  of  the  national  R.  & D.  effort  has,  however,  bsccns 
more  apparent  in  recent  years  - witnesses  say  in  the  laet  two 
or  three  years.  A recent  document  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  the  Research  Advisory  Council  of  the  Office 
of  Education  has  a t templed  to  state  the  goals  for  the  Bureau 
of  Research  for  uee  in  the  next  planning  cyclo  of  five 
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years  to  begin  in  Spring  1969.  In  this  document,  the  goal  cf 
the  research,  development  and  other  research  related  programmes 
of  the  Bureau  is  stated  to  be  "the  continuous  improvement  of 
instruction  and  the  educational  processes".  Instruction  is 
thou^t  to  encompass  both  teaching  and  learning  and  the  in- 
stitutions designed  to  sponsor  both.  And  it  extends  "the 
educatiOTial  process"  to  those  influenced  outside  the  teaching- 
learning encounters  themselves.  "The  goal  of  continuous 
improvement  subsumes  pursuit  of  the  continuing  renewal  of 
American  education  on  the  basis  of  research-based  practice  and 
disciplined  enqui^."  The  document  goes  on  to  list  seven  ma,-jor 
substantive  priority  areas  as  follows; 

- urban  education 

- vocational,  technical  and  occupational  education; 

- equality  of  educational  opportunity; 

- early  learning; 

- general  education; 

- professional  and  continuing  education: 

- finance  and  organisation  of  education. 

35  The  priority  areas  are  then  trar.slated  into  five  principal 
missions  expressing  functional  priorities.  The  first  is, 
briefly^  the  creation  of  materials  and  mechanisms  by  which 
substantial  and  measurable  improvements  i '.  education  can  be 
secured.  The  second  is  the  production  of  knowledge  required 
for  the  continuous  improvement  of  materials,  practices ’and 
environments.  The  third  is  to  promote  the  spread  and  dis- 
semination of  Imowledge  about  instruction  and  educational 
process.  The  fourth  is  to  expand  and/or  build  the  individual 
and  institutional  capabilities  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
three  missions  previously  specified.  The  fifth  is  the  demon- 
stration of  research-based  practices,  materials,  organisations 
and  environments. 

36.  In  our  view,  the  document  represents  a serious  attempt  to 
review  the  main  areas  from  which  priorities  can  be  selected. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  authors  if  it  is  already,  as  implied 
in  paragraph  31  above,  somev/hat  out  of  date.  In  a dynamic 
service,  goal  definition  is  continuous.  The  important  point 
is  that  the  Office,  after  fourteen  years  of  enabling  legis- 
lation, and  fourteen  years  of  experience  of  supporting  a v/ide 
array  of  R.  & D.  projects,  has  now  reached  the  point  where  it 
sees  the  expression  of  goals  as  possible  and  desirable.  The 
document  itself  recognised  that  it  was  necessary  to  move 
beyond  the  identification  of  priority  areas  and  the  statement 
of  functional  missions  to  the  explicit  identification  of  the 
R.  & D.  objectives  to  which  priority  areas  related.  These 
would  then  constitute  the  bases  for  detailed  R.  & D.  planning 
and  programming.  The  effectiveness  of  the  selection  remains 
to  be  questioned  as  does  the  sense  of  priorities  which  ought 
to  make  for  effective  selection. 
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57  this  Chapter  with  questions  which  remain  to  he 

answered: 

(a)  Given  so  broadly  distributed  a decision-making  struc- 
ture, so  heterogeneous  a society  and  so  divided  an 
academic  world,  can  goals  be  clarified  and  enunciated 
to  become  operationally  useful? 

(b)  Can  some  of  the  narrowness  of  research  criteria 
(referred  to  in  the  earlier  paragraphs  and  in  the 
U.S.  Offices  Goal  and  Priority  Statement  itself) 
which  result  from  the  lack  of  clarity  of  goals  be 
removed? 

(c)  Are  the  statements  of  goals  and  objectives  sufficient- 
ly defined  in  terms  of  values  to  escape  value  loading 
in  judgement  of  research  and  development  performance? 
As  they  stand  are  they  statements  of  general  areas 

of  concern  rather  than  meaningful  goal  formulations? 
If  so,  how  can  fxmdamental  policies  be  formulated? 

(d)  Is  the  emphasis  in  R.  & D.  on  performance  in  trad- 
itional subjects  (reading,  writing  and  arithmetic) 
based  on  well  established  theories  or?  their  relation- 
ship with  basic  educational  aims  or  does  it  merely 
reflect  a minimally  acceptable  consensus  of  what 
education  must  "produce”? 
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IV 

WE  DSCISION-MAICIHG  STRUCTUHES  - 
AUa?HORITY^  POWER  Aim  CONFLICTS 


38.  We  descri'bed  in  the  previous  chapter  how  machinery  hy 
which  goals  for  educational  E.  & D*  is  only  nov/  being  esta- 
blished, v/ith  results  not  as  yet  completely  successful.  V/e 
have  also  alluded  to  the  divisiveness  of  the  decision-malcing 
structure  which  has  to  create  goals  and  implement  them  through 
worlc  performing  role  structures.  Our  witnesses  - all  well 
informed  and  deeply  involved  in  these  issues  - were  uncertain 
and  inconsistent  among  themselves  about  the  locus  and*^node  of 
national  decision-maicing. 

39.  In  p£irt,  the  problems  facing  the  organisation  of  educa- 
tional R,  Ei  D.  are  the  faults,  and  the  strengths,  of  the 
wholo  U.S*  political  and  administrative  structure*  One  model 
of  government  - not  itself  able  to  guarantee  success  - 
emphasises  that  governments,  once  elected,  have  authority  to 
propose  policy,  pass  it  into  law.  require  funding  of  it,  and 
implement  policy.  Government  is  thus  endowed  with  authority 
to  do  v/ork  and  find  resources  for  that  work,  by  virtue  of 
its  election.  It  holds  its  authority  subject  to  the  due  pro- 
cesses established  by  fundamental  constitutions,  written  or 
otherwise,  which  ensure  that  it  keeps  v/ithin  law  and  that  it 
does  not  exercise  legal  authority  improperly.  And,  ultimately, 
and  regralarly,  it  displays  its  accountability  to  those  who 
elect  it  by  seeking  re-election. 

40.  The  American  system  follows  this  imitaiy  pattern  only 
in  part.  The  executive  and  legislature  v/ork  together  in  such 
a way  as  to  emphasise  ''checks  snd  balances".  This  is  a hard 
fact  for  those  v?ho  have  to  get  on  with  the  tasks  created  by 
legislation,  and  by  the  e:d.gencies  of  society's  needs. 

41.  In  the.  U.S. A.  administrative  disjimctiveness  is  both 
rampant  end  deliberate  (1).  The  authority  structure,  that  is 
to  say^.>the  structure  of  roles  created  by  the  President  and 


(1)  This  judgement  derives  from  our  own  observation,  meetings 
with  witnesses,  and  from  such  documents  as  the  Report  of  the 
President's  Task  Porce,  quoted  earlier.  It  has  been  put  even 
more  sharply  in  a recent  study*  (196?)  containing  studies  of 
poverty  and  comiiumity  action  in  the  United  States  t 

*'No  other  nation  organises  its  government  as  incoherently 
as  the  United  States.  In  the  management  of  its  home  affairs, 
its  potential  resources  are  greater,  and  its  use  of  then  more 
inhibited  than  anywhere  else  in  the  v/orld.  Its  policies  are  set 
to  run  a legislative  obstacle  race  that  leaves  most  reforms 
sprawling  helplessly  in  a scrum  of  competing  interest::.  Thor>e 
v/hich  limp  into  lav/  may  then  collapse  exhausted,  too  enfeebled 
to  struggle  tlirouph.  the  administrativo  tan^de  v/hlch  new  ccr-- 

* Harris  & Rein  '‘::)ilcramas  of  Social  Eeforr",  Rw.  i;l*:'.ge 
and  Kegan  Paul,  1967* 
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his  subo2?dinates  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  or  v/oric  or  i/tibAb, 
is  surrounded  by  tough  and  exuberant  power  structures  of  which 
the  strongest  converge  in  the  Congress  and  its  committee 
structures.  Q?he  Congress  has  power  to  impose  its  own  criteria, 
such  as  they  are,  and  its  ovm  time  sceiles,  upon  what  the 
executive  thinks  need  be  done.  A President  elected  by  popular 
vote  to  do  work  can  thus  be  hamstrung  by  a Congress  elected 
by  the  people  to  ensure  that  the  work  is  not  done  at  too  much 
expense  or  in  the  face  of  too  many  of  their  beliefs  and  pre- 
judices. In  such  an  environment,  E,  & D.  proponents  feel  it 
necessary  to  create  exi)ectations  higher  than  they  can  satisfy. 
Congress  is  "benefit  orientated"  and  prefers  to  sanction 
what  it  can  see,  wei^  or  feel. 

42.  The  chart  below  (Pig.  displays  the  lines  of  authority, 
from  the  President  downwards,  which  are  accountable  for  the 
commissioning  and  performemce  of  educational  research  and 
development. 


fronts  them,  and  too  damaged  to  attack  the  problems  for  which 
they  were  designed.  This  humiliation  of  the  will  of  government 
is  popularly  reckoned  no  bad  thing.  Both  the  abundance  of  re- 
sources, and  the  hamstringing  of  their  exploitation,  e:iq)ress 
alike  the  triumph  of  democracy." 

i\nd  later; 

"^e  same  pattern  of  fragmented  authority  confuses  the 
administrative  structure.  * There  are  altogether  over  eighty 
different  government  departments  and  agencies  which  report 
direct  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  are  not 
grouped  in  any  hierarchy  v/hich  would  permit  the  President  to 
restrict  his  dealings  to  a smaller  number  of  intermediaries 
who  would  malce  reports  and  carry  back  the  Government's  deci- 
sions to  the  agency  chiefs.  Each  of  them  has  the  ri^t  of 
access  to  the  man  at  the  top  and  is  determined  to  use  it.  It 
is  almost  inconceivable  that  a coherent  policy  could  emerge 
out  of  an  administrative  welter  of  this  kind.  Its  effect  under 
any  but  tho  strongest  President  is  to  turn  the  offices  of  the 
Government  into  a loose  confederation  of  more  or  less  hostile 
bodies  competing  with  one  another  for  more  money  and  more 
power,*  In  local  administration,  the  rivalries  are  as 
fierce,  and  autonomy  even  less  domi table,  since  agencies 
answer  to  different  governments , or  to  none  at  all#" 

^imdrew  Shonfield,  "Uodern  Capitalism",  (Oxford 
University  Press,  1965) f P*  319* 
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45*  The  diagran  c£in  he  read  a^  follows.  The  President  ap- 


points a Secretary  for  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
holds  him  accountable  for  federal  educationeOL  policies  and  “ 
administration  ,of  those  particular  educational  programmes 
assigned  to  HEJ.  The  Secretary in  turn,  holds  the  Gommission- 
» • er  for  Education  (v/ho  is,  however*,  appointed  direciiy  by  the 
President)  accountable  to  him  for  the  creation. pf  policies 
and  for  carrying  them  out.  The  Commissioner  (v/ho  is  also  an 
assistant  secretary)  has  subordinates  at  the  Associate 
Commissioner  level  headiiig  operating  bureaxxx  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Research j The  President  himself  Is  subject  to 
censure  or  commendation,  support  or  obstruction^  by  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  people  at  large  at  election  time  v/ho 
can  dismiss,'  03?  elect  him.  (Tc  complicate  our  picture  • 
8omewh?\t,  we  should  poin^  out  that  what  was  the  ”llne”  Bureau 
of  Research  v/hen  we  conducted  our  visits  and,  therefore,  an 
*bpefating  bureau”*  has  since  become  the  National  Center  for 
Educational  Research  and  Development  .which  is,  as  a consti- 
‘ tuent  agency  under  the  DASPRE,  a staff  vole  to  th'C  Commission- 
er. This  rearrangement  should  be  kept  ih  mind  when  consider- 
ing our  discussion  of  the  Bureau  of  Research.) 

44.  This  constitutes  the  "line”  or  executive  organisation. 
Even  in  classic  formal  organisation  as  Stated  here,  the  "real" 
authority  pattern  night  deviate  greatly  from  the  theoretical 
•structure.  The  U.S.  system  steirts  v/ith  this  theoretical, 
structure,  which  generally  esdsts  in  other  countries* as  v/ell, 
but  the  system,  and  phe*  pov/er  structure  which  j^urrounds  it, 
seems  to  operate  in  ^several c important  ways  so  as  toJLeviate, 
from  the  theory.  , . - ^ , 

45*  Pirst',  while  the  President  and  the  Congress  confer 
authority  on  the  Secretary  and  on  the  Assistant  Secretary^ 
both  of  these'  highly  responsible  and  senior  roles  are  con- 
cerned with  educational  R.  D.  in  such  a way  that  they  ^ 
share  authority  and  p’erform  tasks  in  parallel  with,  other 
agents  qf  the  Presidency.  Some  of  the  "line"  agencies  are 
. headed  ^y’ Cabinet  officers  - the  Secretaries  for  Defense, 

Labor,  Housing  and  Urban  Development*  and  for  Agriculture.  •• 

All  of  these  participate  in  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment, policies  and  have  direct  dealings  v/ith  the  main  inst^- 
mehte  A universities , colleges , regional  educational  labor- 
atories and  R.yCi  D.  ^qenters  - which  are  concerned  with  edu- 
• cational  R.  & D.  * - 
^ ■ V / 

46.  Other  "line"  agencies  such  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  have  direct 
access  to  the  Pfesident^  but  are  not  in  the  Cabinet,  ^ey,  too, 
dispose  of  educational  research'*and  development  funds,  and 
take  part  in  decisions  on  their  disposal.  If,  for^he  present, 
oi^e  considers  ^simply  the  liijie  organisation  of  \7ashington,  one 
'"sees~,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  points  of  convergence 
only  v/ithin  the  whole  system.  The  first  is  in  the  large  number' 
of  R.&i  D.  institutions  in  any  one  of  which  might  converge  the 
grants  and  guidelines  of  several  fedefai  line  agencies*  The 
second  is  the  President  himse.lf  end  his  immediate  staff. 
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47.  As  vrf.tli  any  but  tlie  most  simple  and  elenentajcy  organisa- 
tional structures  > the  "line"  organisation  is  reinforced  by 
"staff"  structures.  (The  definiticns  of  "staff"  ore  niuaorous 
and  we  take  it  as  common  ground  that  staff  agencies  are  ' 
concerned  with  advising  those  who  make  decisions  on  special- 
ist aspects  of  the  decision-makeri^'  work.  Staff  officers 
help  create  policies,  .and  help  enunciate  them  to  those  in 
line  with,  the  manager  who  is  common  both  to  the  line  and 

the  steiff-  subordinates.  , \ 

48.  V The  diagram  ehows*  that  the  President  ^s  advised,  from 
a staff  position,  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  by  the 
President* s Scientific  Jjdvisory  Committee  and  by  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology.  Neither  of  these  are  line  decision- 
making bodies  but  advise  those  v/ho  make  decisions.  Jaid  as 

one  looks  lower  down  Pigure  1,  it  is  possible 'to  see  staff 
roles  within  HEV7.  The  .Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  hae,  ' 
as  a staff  colleague,  an  Assistant  Secretary  fur,  Planning 
and  Evaluation  who  is  accountable  to  tho  . Secretary  for  Health,. 
Education  and  Welfare  for^taff  advice  on  the  whole  range  of 
his  responsibilities.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
himself  has  a Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning , 

Research  and  Evaluation  who.  too,  if-  shown  as  being  in  staff 
relationship  with  the  i^sistont  Secretory  aqd  with  the 
Assistant  Socrctary*s  subordinates  in  the  operating  bureaux. 

. 49*  On  the  e:rtremely  brief  acquain.tance  that  the  E-aminers' 
have  had  with  the  authority  structure  of  Washington,  it  is 
hazardous  If  or  us  to  moke  judgements.  But  there  are  intereet- 
ing  chaii'actferistics  which  might  be  observed  in  the  struct!^ 
and  which  we  know  ere  at  present  being  considered  and  worked 
on  by  the  officials  concerned.  The  first  point  is  that  there 
is  a curious- reversal  here  of  the  usual  position  of -staff 
officers.  It  is  not  easy  for.  those  in  a steiff  role  to  bo 
certain  of  their  authority  to, make  recommendations  and,  if 
it  is  that  kind  of  staff  role,  to  ensure’  that  tho  different 
line  structures  are^aware  of,  and  work  within,  the  managor*s 
policies.'  In  VJashiilgton,  there  seems  to  bo  some 'rjBVorsal. 

The  organisation  chart  resembles  a,  Christmas  tree  in  which 
the  main  authority  lines  represent  the  trunk. and  tho  staff 
lines  emerge  as  branches.  Q^e  authority  adiiering  to  the. staff 
roles  seems  to  be  stronger,  and  all  thb  strongof  because  not 
clearly  specified,  than  is  retfuisite  in  a structure  which  • 
must  produce  decisions  and  get  its  work  don^.,  i.loreover,  ^7hilo 
the  relationship’  between^  staiff  roles  and  operational  roles  at 
any  one  level  of  the  hierarchy  might  become  better  specified 
(and  in  recent  monthe  there  appears  to  have  been  a great  deal 
of  hard  work  put  into  this)  there  still  remains  an  iseuo 
concerning  the  relationship  between  the  different  staff  rofcs. 
Thus,  we  see  the  President  adviged  by  tho  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  programme  effectiveness,  budgetary  control  and 
legislative  and  administrative  co-ordination.  He  is  also 
adviped  on  one  extremely  important  aspect  of  educational 

^R.&  D.  policy  - science  and  toclmology  (but  to  view  the  chart 
pedantically,  on  no  other  aspect  of  R.&  D;  at  least  at  this 
level)  - but  then  at  the  two,  tiers  below  - departmental  arji 
Office  of  Education  level  - there  are,  again,  extremely  power- 


c 


fill  staff  roles.'  It  nay  well  be  that  the  issues  hre  so  complex 
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that  this  . amount  of  "staffness"  is  necessary  and  important.  It 
*is\npt  cleax,  however ^.tp  outside  examiners,  on  admittedly 
superficial  evidence,  how  this  enormous  weight  of  staff  advice 
and  (Control  converges  meaningfully  upon  the  officials  v/ho  have 
. to  do  the  work  in  the  operating  bureaux. 

50.  Arguments  for  non-monolithic  struc'tures,  in  which  poli- 
cies are  constantly  reviewed  and  major  issues  continuously 
argued,  are  easy  to  respectv  For  example,  /it^could  be,  argued 
# that  the  present  line  agbncies  have  not  done  a good  idb  in 
^ creating  R.&  D*  programmes.^  V/e  ourselveq^have  criticised  the 
linear  dependency • tod  systems  engineering  flavour  of  the 
programmes  (see  Chapter  II).“This  being  so,  the  system  ought 
r to  bo  open  so  that  beneficial-  conflict  and  fruitful  friction 
can  take  place.  -:'^ain,  social  service  and  science  policy- deal 
with  enormously  complex  issues  and  it  would  be  naive  to  asdumo 
that  departmental  line  ought  to  be  sacred.  Sometimes,  perhaps 
often,  they  need  to  bo  crossed  or  oven-  ignored.  It  is  obvious, 
-for  example,  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  must 
work  in  the  areas  pf  housing,  health'^',  social  security  and  ^ 
education  and  therefore  interest  itself  in  the  operational^ 
work  in  many  dopartnents.  jVnd  those  accountable  for  advising 
the  President  on  scientific  policy  would  be  negligent  if  they 
did  not  tcC:e  a li'^’ely  interest  (and  they  do  Ji\st  that)  in  the 
development  of  educational  R.&i  D,  But  the  very  complexity  of 
' the  task  argues  less  for  administrative  diffusiveness  than 
for  extremely  sophisticated -and  well  specified  systems  in 
which  inter-departmental  and  inter-bureau  ”collaterality” 
is. achieved  and  * in  which  the ‘always  sensitive  relationship 
between  staff  andT  line  roles  is  made  explicit,  specific  and 
useful.  The  different  subordinates  of  one  manager,  in  this 
case  ultimately  the  President,  each  have  their  ^70^k  to  do, 
must  accommodate  with  each  other,  and  have  a common  superior 
to  resolve  difficulties.  .Then  we  first  made  our  review,  this 
sen^e  of  col-laterality  vaa  not  clearly  evident  in  the  macro 
organisation  of  Washington.  .And  new  agencies  set  up  to  deal 
with  emergency  issues  were,  n’aturally  enough,  concerned  with 
getting  on  with  their  job  more  than  \^th  worrying  about  how 
existing  agencies  in  a similar  or  conbdngent  area  of  work 
might  be  allowed  to  get^n  with  theirs.  The  speed  and  enter- 
prise of  American  goveriment  did  not  seem  to  us  to  be  matched 
by  organisational  spec3^city.  - . . 

51  • Our  conbern  here  is  .not  to’ ridje^heoreticfiO.  hobby-horsei 
.^but  to  emphasise  tlyix ’educational  R.&  D.-has  to  jus'^fy  its 
, *'  place  .in  a political  environment  where  resources  aref/ strongly 
competed  for  and  where  public  enterprise  is  always  viewed 
critically  or  even  suspiciously.  If  administration  is  to  be 
open,  flexible  and  creative,  it  must  have  the  confidence  that 
comes  from  support  between' colleagues  engaged  collabo natively 
in  similar  enterprises.  And  it  is  pleaeant  ti  record  that  in 
^ the  few  months  betv/een  making  our  review  and  the  dra^Cting  of 
this  report, 'structural  reviews  and  working  together  between 
diffe.vent  agencies  to  these  ends  have  become  apparent. 
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52.  t Brief  mention  ought  to.  he  made  here' of  the  role  of  the 
. Bureau  of  the  Budget,  No  Bureau  of  the  Budget',  qr*‘Treasury, 
or  Ministry  of  Finance  can  do  right  in  the  eyes  of  thos'e 
claiming  funds.  0?hey  all  have  the  bracing,  if  unpopular,  task 
of  reconstructing  one  ^form  of  reality,  that  perceived  by  those 
who  must  meet  the  real  v/orld  of  education  or  whatever,  with  ’’ 
the  reality  of  the  tax  raisers  , and  of  the  men  of  good  finan- 
cial common  sense.  Obviously,  the  intensity-  of  Bureau  control 
varies  with  the  importance,  the  novelty  and  the  .quality  of 
I administration  of  programmes  subjected  tcT  its  review.  '71\^at 

cannot  be  easily  discerned  is  a sense  that  the  Bureau *s  staff 
role  is  really  regarded  as  such.  The  Bureau  comments  not  only 
on  the  genereQ.  size  of  the  R,&  D.  effort  and  on  its  disposi- 
tion between  the  agencies,  but  also  is  able  to  tackle  depart- 
mental budgets  by  the  line  and  so  exercise  the  preference  of. 
budget  controllers  on  educational  R.&  D.  programmes.  If  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  can,  in  effect,  convince  the  President 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is 
inaccurate  in  its  presentation,  then  . they  are.  tho  de' facto 
cross-over  pofnt  rather  than  the  budgetary  staff  agency  to 
a Presidency.  Debate  between  the  budget  staff  off;Lc0rs  and 
the  educational  pollcy-malcejcs  is  obviously  ri^t  and  proper.  , 
It  is  the  danger  of  "second  guessing"  which  cannot  'be  corr^ect- 
ed  that  needs  to  be  guoiTded  against.  ^ 

.55.  These  probioms  are  evidence  of  progressive  policies 
working  v/ithin  developiiig/6rganisational  patterns.  Yet  the 
problems  do  not  end  outside  the  doors  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  same  sense  of  administra- 
tive divisiyeness  seems  prevalent  inside ,/^V/e  discuss  these 
problems  v/hich  have,  however,  been  tackled  in  the  few  months 
between  our  visit  and  our  submission  of/ this  report,  in 
' Chapter  V below..  ^ j ■ 

. Working  within  the  Power  Structure  ! 

5^.  " The  total  administration,  from  the  President  downwards, 
is  subject  to  the  initiatives  and  dispositions  of  tEe  Congress, 
The  Commissioner  for  Education^  is  ^required  to  seek  annual 
appropriations  which  are  determine  by,  first  the  President 
(with,  of  course,  the  advice  of  the  Bureau^of  the  Budget), 
end  then  the  Appropriations  Sub7Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives I 

55*  Any  educational  proposal  considered  by  the  Congress  or 
the  administration  will  be  subject  *to  the  waves  of  public 
opinion  created  by  large  pov/er  struot/uws.  We  were  impressed 
by  the  keen  interest  felt  and  expressed  by  many  ‘distinctive 
groups  whose  influence  on  policies  is  great.  * 

56.  The  first  group  with  which  the  Office  of  Education  must 
come  to  terms  has  been  called  "the  old  educational  establish- 
ment". This  is  primarily  the  network  of  state  and  local  school 
district  aiithor.i.tieR  v/ho  are  ultimately  the  recipient^  of  and 
respondents  to  R.&  D.  developments.  Their  own  role,  in- this  ^ ' 
field  has  been  modest  but  there  is  Increasing  pressure  on  the 
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' federal  author  it  "both  to  fund  local  initiatives  and  give 

their  representatives  a larger  place  in  the  consultative 
machinery*  They  have  close  ties  with  the  teachers*  profession- 
al hodies  and  they  frequently  have  close  working  relations  ' ^ 

with  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of* Education,  particularly  the 
state-owned  university  institutions.  A second  pov/er  group  is 
that  of  the  discipline-hased  scientists  who  have  heen  direct-  • 
ly  respcmsihle  Ifor  some  of  the  initiatives  in  R.&’  D.,  parti-  • 
cularly  ^ curriculum  development.  In  only  a few  cases  are 
these  experts  associated  with  the  Schools  'of  Education.  They 
tend  to  stand  somewhat  aloof  hut  with  access  to  the  decision- 
making'  structure  hoth  througji  the  normal  consultative  channels 
set’ up.  hy  the  Office  of  Educa-^Lon  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  And  through  the  non-line  agencies  such*  as  the  .* 
-Office  of  Science  and.  Technology,  or  through  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee.  These  hodies  have  a declaj?ed  and 
active  interest  in  mattery  clearly. within  the  field  of  educa- 
tional R.&  D.  They  have  a plaqe  in  Washington  decision-malcing 
■ and  make  enquiries  into  educational  matters  which  have  consi- 
derable inf Idence. 'Thirdly,  there  is  A "now  educational’ 
establishment** . This  consists  of  the- more  prestigious  educa- 
tional statesmen  who  tend  to  connect  with-^the  leading  private 
universities,  such  hodies  as  the' National  Academy  of  Education, 
the  President's  Task  Poixje,  ad  hoc  Conmiissions  such  as  the" 
‘Bundy  Commission  on  decentralisation  in  New  York,  and  in  the 
priyate  Poundatiorcr • They  represent  a powerful  connection 
hetv/een  .the  intelligentsia,  the' more  traditional  academic 
world  and  the  world  of  the  liberal  philaiithrapoids , including 
the  more  development-minded  large  business  and  industrial 
organisations*  They  oVerlap,''  of  course,  with  the,  second  group. 

57^  Within  the  leiat  few  years,*  there  have  been  substantial 
shifts  in  the  power*- relationships  of  the  different  blocks. 

Thus,  the  Schools'  of  Education  have  yielded  some  of  their  ^ 
influence  within  the  school  systems  to  l^e  representatives  of 
the  new  establishment.  JJ.so,  the  creation  of  hew  institutions 
- the  regional  education  laboratories  and  the  educational 
research  centers  — have  become  pov/erful  competitors  to  the 
more  traditional  imiversity  R.&  D.  bases. 

58*  Other  forces  in  the  power  structure  such  as,  for  example, 
the 'American  Education  Research  Association,  stand  between* i;he 
more . traditional  university  structures  and  the  new  educational, 
establishment.  They,  too,  are  taking  cognizance  of  the.  changing 
relationships,  between  the  centre  and  the  R.S;  D.  institutions 
And  are  formulatipag  distinctive  views  on  behalf  d!f.  the  new 
educational  R.&  DV  profession. 

59.  In*  describing  the  pov/er  structure,  we  must  be  wary  of  . 
representing  conflict  as. if  it  were  alwr.ys  hetnaful,,  The*  old 
establishment  have  legitimate  interests  to  defend.  If  the 
schools  are  educational  laboratories  for  experiment  and  develop- 
ment, they  are  eilso  primnri^y  oonoorned  with  onr-going  processes, 
which  take ‘precedence  over. change  and  Innovation.  The^Schools 
of  Education  have  led  the  demands  for  federal  funding' of  • 
R.&  D.  — a few  Deans  stand  out  in  this  - but  cannot  be  other 
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than  careful  in  their  approach  to  the  new  institutions  upon 
v;hich  the  government  are* placing  so  much  reliance.  The  "new" 
academic  establishment^  with  which  are  associated  the  subject- 
based  specialists.,  believe  that' the>  schools  neeU  radical 
treatment  and,  pn  this  assumption,  cannot  *be  too  charitable 
towards  existing  institutions. and  D.  patterns. 

60.  The  interests  ,are"  all  legitimate  and  they  all  press 
their  case  with  '’rdour,  and  candour.  But  there  must^  come 'a 
point  where  • repeated  debate  becomes  wasteful  of  ener^  and 
where  decisions  have  to* be  taken.  And  the  relatively  sophis- 
ticated, if  sharp,  debates  v/ithin  the  educational  power  system 
all  have  to  contend  with  the  residual  opposition  of  the 
American  tax-payer  to  spend  money  on  things -which  he  does. not  ' 
understand.  No  official  we  have  met  feels  it  inappropriate 
that  Congress  should  exercise  vigilance,  but  some  believe  that*, 
if  Congress  is  to  exorcise  detailed  control,  it  should  do  so 

on  better  information*.  * * 

61.  . AS  we  see  it,  the  Office  of  Education  and  its  Bur^u  of 
Research  (now  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Research  and* 
Development,  and  in  staff  position ) are  held  accountable  for  ' 
policies  overnvhich  their  authority  is  disputed.  The  main.:j 
chairacteristics  of  these  interlocking  structures  - of  autho- 
rity stemming  fr'om  the  Presidency,,  of  the  power  structures*, 
surrounding  the  Congress,  and  of  *bhe  divisions  within  the 
President's  authority  struc*bure  - ^ght  be  beneficial  to  a 
variety  of  ideas  but  must,  if  unconstrained, ^affect  the 
efficacy  of  the  federal  effort  in  R.S;  D.  for^the  reasons 
discussed  in  paras  ,65  to  65  below. 


lack  of  clarity  of  goals  and  an  indifferent  quality 
of  outputs  in  the  R.&  D.  proCTammes.  Multiplicity 
mubt  lead  to  waste.  The  teaching  of  Ehglish  is  . 
quoted  as  an  example  in  whi^^-mafiy  funds*  are  conceri 
ed  with  the  same  issue. 

The  poor  co-ordination  at  federal  level  is  not, 
however,  always  regarded. as  harmful.  In  effect,  it 
creates  a market  situation  in  which  the  fedei'al 
authorities  buy  work  in  accordance  with  a plan  of 
their  devising.  If  this  be  the"  requisite  pattern, 
the  question  then  arises  of  how  the  U.S.  federal 
policy  should'^be  devised. 

A further  complaint  is  that- the  systems  by  which 
some  budgetary  items  are  subject  to  annual  review 
is  dlsrupLive  of  reador*ch  continuity.  The  universi- 
ties are  a*b  proacnb  a soui'oo  of  continuity  but  are 
compelled,  by  the  conditions  imder  which  grants  ace 


Results 

< ' ' • A 

62.  We  report  the  Judgements  received  from  many  of  the 
witnesses  as  follows  : * 


We  report  the  Judgements  received  from  many  of  tlie 


(a)  !Ehere  has.beoii  a fragmentation  of  initiatives,  6 
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given,  to  employ  a floating  population  of  research 
.v/orlcers  who  do  not  have  tenure  and  \7hose\futuri  ig 
alvfays  in  doubt.  More  important,  .a  large  number  • of 
nSw  institutions  which  exist  on  short-term  contracts 
depend,  on  and  play  yp'to  the  whims  of  Washingtoii. 


(d)  A division  of  effoit  is  Implicit  in  the  nature-  of 
D*  work  ivhich  requires  the  I exercise  of  wide 
degrees  of  discretion  - even  a^itohomy  - by  those 
receiving^- the*  feddral  grants.  The  difficulty  has 

’ been  to  reconcile  •scholarly  initiative  and  freedom 
with  legitimate  federal  purposes. 

Ce;  A ftirther  comnlaint  has  been  ,abdut  the  preferences 
exercised  in  the  hfmdihg  out  of  federal  fundb. 
References  axe  made  to  the  "bandwagon"  phenomenon 
in  which  a fashion 'of  research  arrests  political’ 
attention,  ^ofteij  for  a short  period  cnly,  and  thjQ 
' research  world  must  either  abandon^  its  own  i^jterests 
• or  be  left  out  of  the  most  powerful  rev^egrd  system 
for  researchers.  Others  complain  of  the  clustering 
. effect  whepeby  P0?o  of  R.&  D.  funds  are  used  by  only 
^00  institutions. 

(f)  Thero  are  o<;;iaplaints  about  lack  of  academic . feedA 
back  to  policy^malcing.  The  Commissioner's  Research 
Advisoiy  Coimcil  is  not  known  as  ein  active  body  but 
T^ather  a body  giving  politic^  cover  to  the  Offioe. 

• • 1 

(g)  The  quality  of  decisions  made  by  the 'Office  of  ■ 

• Education  is  harshly  criticised.  They  suffer  from 
‘guide  lines  on  research  des^ign  often  thought  iriap- 
propriate  by  some  researchers  and  are  thought 
supportive  df  research  in  irrelevant  areas  or  at 
standards  inappropriate  for  national  support. 


(h)  On  the  other  hand,  e:cpert  .panels  are  said  to  Mvise  ' 
USOE  on  criteria  not^' relevant  to  some  R.&  D.  function- 
especially  uliose  performed  by  nev^  institiltions  with 
less  clcir.rly  defined  roles. 


(i)  The  academic  conmiunity  does  not  always  3*enp  nd  in  its 
research  ambitions  to  the  needs  of  society.  Many  of 
the  major  researches  now  talcing  place  come  from  the 
initiative  of  - the  federal  authorities.  J, 


(j)  There  has  been  insufficient  carry-through  from  one 
stage  to  the  next  - from  research  to  development 
and  to  dissemination.  ' * ' 

« 

It  is  difficult  to  mal:e  any  single  sense  of  these  5 
ints,  'Most  of  them  must  be  justified  but  some,  of  them 
''ach  other  out.  *n?he  most  serious  complaints,*  of  inter— 
policy-making  and  Tack  of  continuity,  of  following  the 
ather  than  the  problafnn  i»L*ooonted  systematically  by  this 
onal  services,  derive  in' part  from  lack\of  defined  -oi" 
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and  Qf  structure  and  in  part  perhapo  from  the  difference  in. 
the  tine  span  hetv/een  the  different  decisipn-malcing  structures. 
The  Presidency  end  Congress  work  - nat?iraliy  enougli  - ^within 
the  short  time  cycles  created  hy  response  to  the  popular 
demand,  created  hy  their  mandate  period.  Pxmdamental  research 
may  need  five' .or  more  years  in  v/hich  to  \inravel  a prohlem. 
Teachers  in  schools  night  have  been  trained  forty  years  ago. 

The  schools  c^ry  v/ith  then  a conservatism  impervious  to 
either  political  demand  or  .scholarly  effort. 

^'64.  In  the  event,  bureaucracy  .gets  the  odium.  University  * 
Deans  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  academic  freedom;  members 
of  the  Congress  lander  epctreme  pressxire  but  withquv  ofiportunity 
or,  perhaps,  the. volition  to  inform  themselves  precisely  about 
the  matters  they  are  deciding^  academics  anxious  to  maintain 
their  role.  Presidents  of  bouh  parties  anxious  to  meet  a 
popular  demand,  school  systems -that  have  learned  to  be  wary 
of  whiz25  kids ‘and  of  scientism,  all  somehow  ha*ve  to  be  recon- 
> ciled  v/ithin  an  institutional  framework  within  which  highly 
sensitive  decisions  can  be  made.  The  Office  of  Education  is 
chronically  under  attack  botri'^for  lack  of  leadership  and  for 
controlling  too  n^uch  and  too”  often.  The  critics  say  the  Office 
has  no  policies  but  can  offer  no  better  in  their  place.  The 
criticisms  I..jti0.  to  lev;  morale  and,  perhaps,  lov/  stiidards  of 
administration  v;.jich  can  never  stabilise  itself  because  of« 
constant  chop  and  change  at  the  senior  and  middle  levels.  As 
in  all'  countries,  iuaerican  society  needs  to .make  up  its  mind 
what  it  T/ahts  of  its  officials.  Does  it  want  defensive  biu‘eau- 
crats  or  is  it  prepared  to  give  them  enough  authority  to  get 
on  with  the  job  ? /aid,  if  so,  within  what  external  constraints  ' 

65»  It  might  be  thought  that  these  remarks  are  exaggerated.  • 
We  have  been  amazed,'  as  v/ell  as  impressed,  by  the  franlcness' 
with  which  each  agency  described^ each  other*s^ functions. 

Behind  some  of  the  ihstitutiona!^  debates 'are^  arguments  ^bout 
deep  philosophical  and  policy  issues  which  Ore  essential  to 
policy-malcing.  but  v/hioh,  in  default  of ‘-an  adequate  forum, 
.dissipate  adLainistrative  energy  as  well  as,  more- helpfully, 
ensure  debate  about  issues  that  matter.  IHbus,  it  ought  not 
to  be  Impossible  to  reconcile  the  fears  of  the  educational 
establishment  Vitli  the  demands  of  the  6litest  scientists.  The 
present  dominance  of  the  behavioural  scientists  need  not  be  a 

source  of  friction  but  the  centre  of  fruitful  debate. 

* • ■ • » 

Pederal  and.  State  D. 

• 9 

66.  Purther  questions  arise  about  the  -.relationship  between 
the  federal  and  ;the  state  and  the  local  authorities.  It  is 
easy  to  aee  that  federal  inte:prention  in  R.&  D*.  matters  is 
more  acceptable  bhan  n-lninar  itii^owenbion  operatipnal  vrark 
of  the  state  and  focal  dislxMcUs.  Research  is  expensive  of 
scarce  manpov/er  and  the  results  are  usable  throughout  the 
v/hole  cbuntiy.  Tho  products  of  research  and  development  can 
bP  taken  or  left  by  those  responsible  for  those  operating 
schools.  It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  whethen^the  federal  autho- 
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Titles  v/ill  get  objectives,  and 'their  achievement,  right  if  . / 
the  weight  of  the  federal  R.fit  D,  programme  is  placed  on  the 
giving  of  block  grants  to  the  states  - as  has  been  .xirged 
upon  us,  ^ 

Ih  this  chapter  we  have,  perforce,  given  a critical 
■^iew  of  organisation  bl  R*fi;  D.  at  the  federal  level.  Yet  the 
system  has  advantages  often  lacking"  elsewhere  i it  ensures 
that* the  stimulus  of  competitioh* and  of  open  debate  is  never^ 
lacking  in  the  administration.  There  are  plenty  of  examples  •* 
elsevftiere  of  classic  organisation  v/hich  neither  produces 
decisions  reliably  nor  admits  of  U.S.  style  debate. 'But  some, 
clarity  of  structure  and  focussing. of  debate  are  essential 
to  the  creation  of  objectives  and  management  of  programmes 
of  this  important;  area  .of  publit  policy. 

• I ’ * - 

68.  We  turn  to  some  oi‘  the  detailed  questions  on  organisation 
in  our  next  chapter  which  is  concerned  with  the  "in-hoase“ 
relationships  of  the  Office  of  Education.  ' 
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TILE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  BUHEAU.  OF ''RESEARCH 


(1) 


69.  ‘ The  chart,  which  fcllov;s  (Fig. 2)  shows,  in  broad  outline, 
^hc  orgonisr.tion  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  an  it  affects  the  Bureau  of  Research  (fion  the  National 
Center  for  Educational  R«  ^ D.  Again,  however,  we  have  to 
say  that  our  connon-cs  rely  on  ^ necessarily  brief  acquaintance  ' ^ 
\j^ith  the  main  trends  ;of  thought  and  not  on  any  sustained  anolyt:i‘ 
of  org£misation\ 


70.  .-.The  line  organisation  gf  the  Office  of  Education  is  *tha ti- 
the Cor.missiono]?  for  Education  is  subordinerte  to  the  Secretary 
for  Health,  Educa^tion  and  '.welfare,  and, • indeed^’  also  holds  the 
appointment  of  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Department;  The 
Comrissionoi’  is, ; hcweveg^  appointed  directly  by  the  President 
^d  is  therefore,  not  fully  subordinate  to  the  Secre.tary*  The 
Connissionej?  is  assisted  by  a number  of- Associate  Coumissioners, 
'.one  of  whom  is  accountable  for  the  v/ork  of  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  the  othdTis  for  y;hat  are  generally  called  the  operational 
'branches.  The"*  Ceiimfssioner,"  and  his  Associate  Connissioner,  are 
advised  on  R,C-  D,  natters  by  a Research  Advisory «•  Council  undqr 
the  Chairman  ship  of  Dr.  Ralph  Tyler  and  on  individual  reseal*ch 
projects  by  rvM'.dc.rs  selected  ^by^  tho 


71*  Reference  hf'S  already  been  nndc  to  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  has  staff,  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  are 
responsible  for  advising  hin  on  progranne  planning  and  evaluation , 
At  the'  tine  of  our  visits  (when  nev;  forii's  of  adnini  strati  on  wore 
being  created)  task  forces  re-vd-ewod  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
not.  for  the  person  accountable  for  thett  Bureau,  namely  the 
Cor.u^ssioner,  but  foa  the  Secretary  hinsel|.  This  was  a form  of 
^looping  round,  or  of  contracting  of,  the  Cbnr:issioher' s authorit,;. 


’Since* jthen,  h.cu^evcr,  ‘all  the  sub*- groups  report  to  the  Coiinis.sioncr 
of  Education  v/h.o  is  { “ 


also  Chairrion  of  the  parent  task  force  which 
is^ Mpresenu.T.bivc;’ of  many  departmental  interests.  * 

' i • ^ 

72m  The  role  o/  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Planning  and 
Evaluation  hop  not  been  clocoly  examined.  It  was  not  cl^ar  Uow 
far  this  rolo  \;as  concerned \;ith  co-ordination  of  all  of  tlve 
services  accountable  to  tire  Secretary  rather  tlian  v/ith  oduc  ttiona*: 
R..':.  E,  as  such.  . . 


75*  Ib  has  been  .pointed  out  to  us  that  a less  conplox  or- anis*. 
ation  in  tlic.  Office  of  Education,'  relying  on  clearly  donai-c.'.led 
fJ.o<tffe  of  autjioriti^,  would  bo  inappropriate*  because  much  of  its 
v/ork  is  not  "opo.r- tfnn.ai*' , The -federal  authorities  are  soi:*.e- 
tinos  referred  to  as  ‘^’cheque  writers"  beoause  the  terms  of  grant 
to  the  Stator;  forA'iojiy  prograr.nes  are  so  rigidly  <-»'»nntrninpd  by  > 
the“  legi  slat  ion  that  xvo  discretion  remains  v/ith  the  operating 
branches.  Discretion  is  probabl.y  J.i^no'tVian  in  the  equivalents 


,\ 


(1)  ’Now  the  Nt-.tionalCenter^orEduc^hional  Research  end 
- Developcant.  ^.SlncK  "this  report  ^/as  drafted  ;lhe  ch-mge-* 
i:nicctcd  in  prTragraijh  43^ave  taker,  lir.aom  . \ 
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agencies  in  other  cDunbrios  birt’ they  are  nonetheless  accountable, 
we  assuine,  for  advising  the  Secretary  bn  what  .constraints , to  ask^ 
for,  or  to  oppose  in  the  Congressional  neasures.  and  what 
appropriations  to  seekl  The  Associate  Connissioaers  have  author! t; 
to  recoLnend  policies  in  their  fields  but  there  j'is  soue  J.ack  of 
balance  of  authority  between  then  and  others*" within  the  Depart- 
nent  and  federal’ decision -naking  conplox*  Close  relationships 
bet'/jeen  thcii  and  .^theirj  colleagues  responsible  for  roseanch  and 
dovelopnent  seen  essenitial  since  nony  of  the*  research  projects 
are  in  theil'  discrete  /fields,  ; ‘ 

- / ' * 

74,  Fron  the  Cfficii  of  JEducation  subnission,  and  frbu  our 
neotings,  wc  obsorvod/ that  the  six  operational  branches  of  the 

* 0ffj.ee  were  on  the  sane  level  and  working  "collaterally*'  With  the  ' 
Bureau  of  Hesca.rch.  till  were  and  ore  headed  by  Associate  ; 

’Connissionors  accounuablo  to  the  Connissiioer,  . This  was,  however, 
the.  nanifesb  position  and  'only  recently  has  beceno  substantiatod 
in  fact,  Thorc  is  n6w  a clearer  sense  that  the^  w^rk  of»  the 
operational  branchesland  the  worlP  of  research  and ‘dovelopnent  ' ^ 
ought  to  bo  interdopisndent  as  the  nodols  of  H.C;  D, , referred  to 
in* Chapter  II,  should  inply,  Contacts  betv/een  the  Burbriux  are 
incroasiugly  organisational  as  well  ns*  personal,  t* 

75,  At  tfie  tiiie  of  naking.  our  report  the  Connissipner  was 

considering 'a  roorganisabion  py  which  there,  night  be  an  oonalgAn- 
ation  of  rosbarch  and  dovelopnent,  planning  and  evaluation  at 
Deputy  Assistant  Sojerotary  level.  This  would  create  for  hin 'h 
"right  hand  ban"  sifoerior  in  status  to  the  Associate  CoEnissionerrSv 
responsible  for  operational  policies.  On  the  basis  of  our  btiof  »* 
examination  wo  con  on^Ly  points  out  some  of  the  inplipations  o^^ 
this  proposal,  \ 

76,  » First,  it  acisuiies  that  planning,*  research  and  dovelopnent, 
and  evaluation  can  be  located^ in  a single  role.  Secondly;  it 
assumes  that  this  rolo  should\bo  senior  to  the  oporationai  roles. 
Some  organisational  theorists  would  dioagreee  v/ith  both  assuuptionc 
*'PlDnr*ing”  is,  of  bourse,  a word  of  more  than*  one  neaning.  It 
can  neon  quan1;itative,juid  qualitative  assessment  of  futiire  needs 

'with  a viovir  to  pi’oaucing  SpoclficationSi which  might  bo  put  inbo 
effect  operationajlily.  In  t‘heso  terms,  planning  is*  operational- 
worjfc.  Or  it  con  moan  the  pro’gronninj^  ^f  on-  going  and  agreed 
operational  policies  so  as  to  ehsvirG ^consistency  of  tine  scales, 
goal  achievement  /and  containment  wibhiri  budgotaiy  aJid  other 
constraints.  As /such  ib  is  a staff  role  becaus„o  it  does  not,  of 
itself,’  create  oporationai  policies.  But -in  either  sense  planning 
is  not  tho  soL.c  /rolo  as  research  and  development,  which  as 
discussed  in  this  report,  is  concemod  with.bhc  creation  of 
knowlcfdgo  oiid  or  organbsational  sotting,  withir-  which  the  know- 
ledge can  be  ddpreyed.  Planning,  B,&  D,,  and  evaluation  are 
separable  .and  yto  place  then,  all  in  one  role  might  .compel  a single  . 
office  to  rnidertako  tasks  not  easily  reconciled  with  each  other* 

77*  The  tost  of  whether  a rqle  is  correctly  located  organis- 
ationally is  whether  issues  night  arise  jji  which  conflicts  need 
to  bo  resolved.  An  operational  policy  in,  hay,  higher  education 
night  bo  doteminod  botwo’en  the  ^Commission car  (A)  end  tho  appropria** 
Associate  Coniuissioner  _(B^,  ^ *0r  it  might  be  determined  by  tho 
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^^Connis3iondr  L.)  on  ao''/icd^oi'  the  operational  Associate, 
CoDnissioner  (B)  and  of  the  buroau  which  can  pro*Ji.de  data  and 
initiate  policies  on  the  R.^c  D.  aspects  of  higher  education  (C). 

But  the  Coafiissionor  ni.^ht  v/ish  to  ensure  that” operational 
decisions,  and  R.'?-  D,  activities,  fom  part  of  a lorjg-tem  plan 
linking,  say,  liighor  education  and  teacher  education#.  At  that 
point,  Planning  (D)  v/ould  be  palled  in  - not  to  deteraine 
Off)Or  itional  policies  - hut  ^o^oAvlBe  the  Connissioner  (A)  about 
tile  concordanco  to  be  achiovea’fll^  (B).  (C)  and  possibly  ^ 
nuch  else  besides.  In  this  rolxr Planning  (d)  is  in  a staff 
relationship  to  (A),  (B)  and  (C),  More  iuportant,  its  tasks 
aro  distinct  fron  any  other*  If  coubined  with  any  other  rolo. 
Planning  is  bound  to  take  a view  that  is  affected  by  operational 
roBponsibilitioB* 
s 

78,  The  second  qssunption  is  that  this  triple  role  of  res;:arQh, 
dcy^ulopncnt  end  evaluation  ought  to  bo  senior  to  opcrr.tional, 
roles*  ' But  tiio  soniority  nust  inply  an  authority  rolationsJiii) 
botwoon  tho  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary;  nn(?  the  Associate  Cbri- 
nissionors  which,  to  our  knov/ledgo, . hafe  net  been  defined#  . ;7ill 
the  now  D.A.’i),  have  staff  authority  over  thtf ’operational 
Associate  CoLa.'iiaBionern?  Or  v/ill  they  ba  subordinates?  If  tlio 
latter,  v/ill  thoy  i;pfer  through  hin  to^Jme  Connis^icnor  and,  if 
so,  on  what?  Q?hoao  arc  not  issues  oj^-^ich  we'  con  be  conclusiv.'} 
/but  wc  ought  to  point  out  that  a drastic  reorgrmtsntion  ■ sn^h 
this  c^n^ohly  ho  useful,  in  any  govornnont  in  any  country,  if 
specificity  of  rule  vsiC  of  the  authority  .adhering  to  that  role 
• is  created,  _ 

*r  ■ 

79*  -Vt  Offic^-  of  Iclucation  level,  the  Bureau  of  Research  has 
its  own  u'^nagorial  lino  - the  Associate  Connisnionor 'and  the 
Connissioncr  - but  also  Iq  subject  to  the  advice  of  Task  Forces 
.officered  by  staff  officers  to  the  Connissioner  who  nichb,  however 
bp  appointed  by  the  oocretary.  This  . 1^.  the  *"Xnas  troo,  structure 
referred  to  in  paragraph  49  above.  V/e  have  already  observed  on 
the  sensitivity  and'^clcrity  of  purpose  necessary  to  ensure  that 
such  ai  stuff  structure  dees  not  ::/dce  an  already  conplox  structure 
c fen  npro  difficult  to  run.  ' ^ 

Hie  Advice  Recoived  by  the  Bureau  of  Research 

80.  j r The  Bureau  of  Research  Is  advised  by  the  Research  julvisory 
Council,  under  -the  Chairnanship  of  Dr.  Ralph  Tyler,  oh  the 
goneVal  shape  of  its  prbgrarine,  In  the  past  it  attenptod  to 
consider  ivajor  proposals  for  grant  but  ^relinquished  this  raorc  ' 
detailed  and  loss  strategic  control  in  fayour  of  a lioro  general- 
ised vetting  of  procrniu'.os*  Ab  gnposent,  the  Bureau  of. Research 
is  advised  by  panels  Of  readers  wiich.are  criticised  as  being 
"peer  panels"  of  those  Bonding  in  the  research*  V7e  have  hoard 
sor-eV coDplaints  about  tjie  effect' of  those  arrangements . 

81.  It  is ‘hold  that  the  peer  parvJls  are  not  thenselvcs 

disb.1  ngui  nhed  exponents  in  tlio  fields  of  reseax^ch  and  development, 
that  they  cr nr.h  » tu-tc  part*  of  tho  baridv/ago;i  phenomenon  which 
reinforces  the  directions  already  undorbakon  by  R.fi,.D.  progrcu:;:eB 
rather  than  new  and 'cruativc  copplexes 'of  thought  iind  nctirn^. 
and  that  t)u*:  roavil^ing  progivinnes  are.  often  bizarre  rid 
irrelcvohtv  V/e  suspect  sucli  connlninl.s  would  b<*  n*v.l;  of  c...tiost 
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any  research  pro,;rr-::]^o,  aUuinistorod  on  tho  advico  *of  alnosc  any 
set  of  acadenicB.  \*q  cannot  test  these  cententions'^'but  feol  it 
rik^ht  to  record  thcii  as  ovidonce  of  the  clidatesWithin  which' 

R.ficD,  policies  arc  bcini^  nade,  . ' , . 

32.  What  soeus  i'loro  iiiportc^t  and  n'oro  cipable’  of  roaedy  ,-  ' 

is  the  noed  for  ostablishod  institutions  by  which  the  federal 
R.ficD.  policies  can  be  crupetently  assessed.  Onde  policies  are 
asBOssod,  the  aduinist ration  should  be  allcv/ed  to  f^et  on  witii 
putting  theL:  into  effect.  They ‘alone  are  responsible  to  the 
elected  decision  nalcers.  They  need  to  possess  general  "research 
conpetence'*  but  their  decisions  need  tc  be  infbrnod  by  advice 
frou  those*  Y.d:o  understand,  ,in  depth,"  the  criteria  for  eacFTT&I),  ' 
function,  'The  advisors  cannot,  however,  nake  the  decisions, 

83.  The*  c-.nposition  of  advisory  bodies  nust  thus  vary 
according  io  t'nc  needs  of  the  policies  bJihg. created  and  to  the 
tasks  allccr.tcd  to  the  bodies,*  -But  thdro.  is.  a need,  at  a 
nininua,  far  an  advisory  council  ’ structure  which  helps  tho 
federal  .authorities  to  create  H.&B.  polic'd es  and  tc  stinulate 
selected  initiatives,  /.t  the  present  stage  of*  dovelopnent., 

the  council  should  connent  cn  the  selection  of  the  initi.ativos  . 
and  advise  thc,Ccrn:issioner  on  whethe:'  his  decisions  are  richt  ir. 
view”  oi : — • ■ , 

(a)  tho  present  st.ate  of  kncwlcdGo  in  tho  field; 

(b)  /the  capacity  of  thu' institutions  to  be  selected; 

. ([c-l  the  specific  rc^ls^.to*  be  flayed  by  different  typos 
’ ' cf  institutions,  ’ . ‘ 

*^*•84.  iit  present,  the  R-.4k.C.  provides  soue  acadonic  particip- 
ation, and  htncu  ncral  backing,  for  the  ’.vork  of  the  Bureau  of  .. 
Research,  Its  hold  is,  'abwevor,  precarious  inasnuch  as  nany 
distinguisGd  people  \yo  hwo‘  not  barely  kni.w  of  its  existence,  let 
alone  have  hny  full  ivlea  of  its  activities. 

85.  The  lyholo*  Office  cf  Education  structure  faces  ether  ' * 

critic! sn  as  well,  Sol'o  clain  thdt  it  responds  to  a clientele  . 
cf  foruor  teachers  vvhoso  sch;<larly  standards  arc  poor  and  whose 
innate  consorvv.tisn  prevents  ddvvnce.  Many  educational  scholars 
vdth;rfhou  v/c  havo  had  acquaintance,  take  an  opposite  view.  They 
fool  that  tho  Office' of  ^ucation*pdys  insufficient  heed  to  tho 
re quiroG exits  of  the  school  systens.  The  officials  of  the  federal 
govornnenl;  really  cannot  win, 

86.  V/e  .arc  chary  of  naking  ciunlitative  judgenents  about  the  ' 
perf^omonce  oi;  the  Office  of  Education  which  in*  a large  sense 

is  not  thu  business  of  the  exonination,  although  v;o  note  that 
one  Congressional  enquiry  (196^)  showed  that-institutions 
receiving  contracts  rated  it  ab  tho  nodinn  or  dlightlv, -above  in 
an  assussnent .of  twenty-two  departnouts.'  .Our  criticisus  aust,> 
..therefore),  bo  fairly  general.  The  first  concern  is  the  alnoot' 
total  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  j .perhaps  in  response 
'•to  pressures  fros  outside,  but  also ‘to  soiic  extent  iven 
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(jnt  off  thp  ijT-imO.  r.  lr.r(T.,  progroi^nc.  Its  own  sutwission 

shows  that ^.11  is  not  well  with  the  progriaiine  hut  we"hclievc 
that  duo  credit  to  those  respcnsihlc  for  progrannes  is  not  being 
given  by  the  critics.  Luch  of  the  criticisn  of  then  have  boon 
trivinj.  ojid  unfair,  heccudly,  wo  believe  that  the  lach^of 
specificity  in  roles  within  tho  federnl  ndninistration,  with 
the  diversity  of  riiioncios  surrounding  tho  Office  gf  Education, 
and  uncertainties  v/ithin  tho  Office  itself,  is  certain  to  . 
reduce  the  fedor  :lVgoy^^rarient  * s chances  of  getting  officials 
who  bon  give  cciurageous  advice,  do  tho.  work  necessary,  to  back 
it  up,  end  ir.pl oi^ent  decisions  once  taken.  They  are  fair  gatie 
for  everybody.  If  they  were  better  at  stating  what  they  have 
done  and  \;hat  they  intend  to  do  and  if  they  had  clear  authority, 
.and  accounbability,  conferred  on  their  roles,  nuch  of  this 
unuseful  squabbling  v/culfl  coase.- 
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CHAPTER  VI 


> • » 

CRGANISATICr  MODELS  OF  RESEARCH  ANP  DEVELOPMENT 


87*  In  this  Chapter,  we  briefly  refer  to  some  of  -the  emerging’- 


organisation  and  institutions  for  D,  which  have  been  spon- 

sored throu^  the  federal  initiative.  Again,  we, -remark  the 
'^creditable  ability  of  the  American  pe'ople  to  create  institutions 
with  a speed  not  found  elsewhere,  They  are  to  be  judged  as  an 
attempt  to  creal^e  an  interdependent,  but  differentiated,  • set  of 
institutions,  as  well  as  institutional  types ito  be  judged  on 
their  own  merits. 

88*  The  existing ‘structures  axe  well  described  the  Office  of 
Education  submission  (Chapters  IV  and  V),  In  the  maid,  research 
has  been  undertaken  in. the  Schools  of  Education  of  the  univer- 
sities on  an  unsystematic,  personal,  part-time  and  intermittently 
funded  basis.  It  has  mainly  {50>  to  60^  in  1964)  takerf  plabe 
in  Schools  or  Colleges  of  Education,  Since  the  1 954  legislation 
the  single  largest  facts  have  been  the  intervention  of, federal^-| 
funds  in  the  R.  & D.  effort,  the  preation  of  new  institutions  r J 
and  the  creation  of  new  full -time*  R.  & B.  roles,  all  of  whichV 
have  merged  or  which  have  to  reckon  with  the  older  framework;  ’[i 

89*  Bifore  discussing  the  overall  structure  and  the  balance  of 
effort  between  different  parts  of  it,  we  comment  briefly  on 
fotir  majn  types  of.  institution.  They  are  the  Research  and 
Development  Conterb^  the  Jlegional  Educational  Laboratories,  and 
the  National  Center  for  Early  Childhood  and  its  six  Ipcal 
Centers  V and  ERIC.  ' ^ ■ 

R,  & D,<0sntres  (R,D,C,s) 

/ ■'y\  • 

90 1 There  are  nine  R,  & t).  centres  placed  in  the  universities 
which  are  the  concern  of  the  Bureau  of  Research's  R.  & D, 

Center  branch,  * (That  branch  is  also  responsible  for  the* 

National  Laboratory  for  Early  Childhood  Education,  referred  to 
later.)  The  centres  derive  from  the  Co-operative  Research  Act 
and  the  programme  begun  in  1963t  The  programme  was  intended  to 
counteract  fragmentation  in  research,  gaps  betwe^lJ  re  search  and 
practice,  and,  research  lacking  sufficient  expertise,  ^ The  Office 
of  Education  administers  the  funds  appropriate  for  the  centers 
and  also  establishes  and  carries  out  review  procedures  evaluating 
their  progreeb.  ^ ^ 

91.  We  can  make  no  judgement  qp  the  quality  of  work  in  these 
centers  but  only  point  to  some  obvious  characteristics  of  them. 
First,  they  are  a genuine  attempt  to  bring  distinguished  educ- 
ational research  together  with  development  and  dissemination. 
Between  them,  they  cover  a wide  range  of  research  identifiable 
with  clear  needs  within  the  educational  service.  Secondly,  they 
have  successfully  infused  federal  grants,  and  thus  some  elements 
of  the  national  purpose,  into  the  efforts  of  university  scholars, 
who,  norha^heleos , preoevve  their  university  autonomy.  , V(e  have 
been  told  is  adeq:v».te  institutioVial  control,  .A 


judgement  made  on  them  by  Dr.  Chase  is:  ”!I5ie  evidence  'to  date 
(1968)  indicates  that  tbe  nine  centres  are  making  modest  butr 
significant  additions  to  the  body  of  knowledge  available  for 
construction  of  curricula,  modification  of  learning  environ- 
ment’s, indiyidua  lisa  tic  of  instruction,  improvement  of 
teaching-learning  processes  and  institutional  reconstruction”. 

He  adds.  "Yet,  it  must  be  added  that  improvement s in  onabl^g 
.legislation,  funding,  management  and  processes  of  ^investigation; 
development,  and  diffusion  are  still  needed  to  assure  the 
conditions  essential  to  sustain  advance'  in  educational  practice” - 

92.  The  universities  have  mixed  feelings  about  the  centers. 

One  major  university  ceased  to  operate  its  center*  Others 
made  it  clear  to  us  that  they  accept  federal  grants  for  the  _ 
centers  only  on  their  own  terms.  ’Others,  again,  hbve  no 
serious  complaints  of  the  way  ih  which  the  Off  ice '‘of  Education 
administer  the  programme.  Those  who,  do  not*receivd  grants, 
l^owever,  complain  about  the  arbitrariness  of  the  criteria 
upon  which  they  are  funded.  As  examiners,  we  cannot  make 
Judgements  between  these  sentiments.'  We  simply  note  that  the 
federal  government,  has  foxind  a w^  of  directing  the  activities 
of  autonomous  academics,  without  affecting  their  autonomy, 
other  then  through  the  operation  of  what  is,  in  effect,  a free 
market  in  research.  At  least  one  R.  & DV  Center,  in  ways 
described  to  us  by  its  Director,  has  successfully  created 
arrangements  with  its  nearest  State  Department  of  Instruction, 
which  has  become  part  of  its  development  and  dissemination 
system.  , , 

Refrjpnal  Educational  Laboratories  (R.E.L.s) 


95.  R.E.L.s  are  non-profit  making  corporations  established 
u^d  ir  amendments  to  the  Co-operative  Research  Act  contained 
in  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  /1965* 
They  are  stated  to  have  originated  in  the  work  end  unpublished 
report  of  the  Gardner  Task  Eorce  on  Education  ('1964).  They 
are  intended  to, apply  the  findings  of  research,  through  the 
creation  of  curriculum  and  methods,  by  work  in  the  school 
systems  and.  thus  bridge  theory  and  practice.  They  are  • • 
intended  tp  help  reduce  fragmentation  of  effor*^-  - of  piecemeal 
curriciOLum  reform,  intermittent  production  ol reT7..nardware , and 
disorganised  attempts  to  improve  methodology.  They  also  work 
out  inf ormation*  systems  relevant  to  the  general  planning  and 
s^iJ^stration  of  education  at  various  levels.  They  do  not 

restrict  development  and  dissemination  within  too  narrow 
G^^iiies  and  are  indeed  engaged  on  a wide  range  of  work,  some 
of  it  overlapping  wj.th,  or  being  overlapped  by,  the  work  of 
the  R.  & D.  Oentere.  * 


94.  Again,  here,  we  depend  on  a report  made  hy  Dr.  Chase. 

There  were  twenty  regional  educational  laboratories  established 
after  the  passage  of  the  amendments  to  the  Co-operative  .Resea; :ch 
Act  of  1965.  The  first  eleven,  contracts  were  completed  ten 
months  after  the  Act  became  law. 


95*  R.E.L.s  do,  indeed,  face  serious  institrutional  diffi-* 

culties.  To  atbrsbt  good  researchers  to  non-university  ir'^tHu- 
tions  is  difficuD.t  r.lnce  *b];^y  are  completely  dependent  on  hel 
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R.E.L.  .for  career  tenure.  They  inevitably  attract  the  anta- 
goniem  of  those  statee  who  believe  that \reeearch  and  devel^meiit 
^^ught  to  figure  more  prominently  in  the  State  Departments  Jf 
Education,  assisted  by  federal  grants  and  incourageraent.  The 
^ profeseional  educational  associations  fiar  tne  establlehment  of 
"laboratoriea , or,  indeed,  any  other*  research  institutions  >?hich 
need  not  be  accountable  ;to  any  of  the  educational  Inatltutione 
in’  which  aeaociatione  have  a legitimate  voice./-  / '■ 

96.  Other  problemo  derive  from  the  nature  of  their  work.  ^They, 
more  than  the  R.  & D.  Centers  are  expected  to  produce  "resulta". 
They  must  help  the  eohools  to  be  innovative  and  bring  development 
into  the  echool  syeteme*  They  muot  relate  successfully  to  their 
.sponsors  - the  federal  government^  the  states,  the  school 
.systems,  publishers,  and  teachers.  !^ey  are  not  controlled  by 

the  universities  but  must  be  more  responsive  to  their  sponsors 
than  the  R.D.C.s*  This  is  reinforced  by  their  work  orjLentstion 
which  deviates  from  the  miiversity  pattern' more  than  does  that  ..  . 
of  the  Centers.  Within  the  school  community,  however,  jat  least 
some  R.E.L.s  seem  to  be* accepted  as  more  relevant  in  their 
activities  than  most  university -based  research.  ; 

97.  Opinions  about  R.E.L^s  differ.  Some  are  thought  tp  have 
produced  programmes  of  value,  in  specialist  apeas  of  application. 
The'' judgements , however,  seem  to  depend  primarily  upon  ^hat 
criteria  are  being  applied*  They  have  not  had  long  in  v^hich 

to  establish  themselves.  It  is  they  upon  whom  the  heavi^est 
burden  of  proof  will  fall.  If  arythiing  useful  is  to  appear  in 
the  schools  from  all  of  the  relaearch  .efforts 'it  will,  presumably, 
be  mediated  through  the  R.E.L.s  more  than  any  other  single  group 
of  institutions  . i 

National  Laboratory  for  Early  Childhood  Education 

98.  The  National  Laboratory  for  Early  Childhood  Education  is  . 

fujrbheb  evidence*  of  institutional  creativity..  The  .Laboratory  i:- 
at  present  based  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  receives- a 
contract  from  the  Office  of  Education  which  it  sub-contracts  to 
six  centens.  The  National  Laboratory  has  a director  whose -task 
it  is  tff  ei^ure  a measure  of  co-ordination  between  the  efforts 
of  the  six/" centers  (which  existed  independently  before  becoming 
sub-contractors)  and  to  keep  a balance  betjreen  expenditures 
according  to  a plan  agreed  with  the  direotora  of  the  aix  cent  era. 
The  six*  directors  constitute  a Steering  Committee  which  meeta 
regularly  and  major  decisions  on  the  direction  of  the  whole 
programme  are  taken  collectively.  The  whole  enterpriae  is  • 
advised  by  an  Advisory  Committee  in  who«e  appointment,  the 
Steering  Committee  (consisting  of  the  f’ix ' directora)  have  .a 
voice.  _ ^ 

The  National  Laboratory  ia  one  example  of  an  attempt  to 
overcome  a central  problem  in  U.S.  R.  & D.  planning.  The 
federal  authoritiee  nedd  to  draw  upon  leading  scholare,  in  good 
univeraity  centers,  for  R*^D.  Early  childhood  ia  accepted 
to  bo  an  area  vefx’iiring  mn1  iij-dinoiplinai-y  study*  The  Laboratory 
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> , se§m8  to  be  ablo  to  relate  to  the  Bureau  of  Research  without 
* any  feeling  of  too  detailed  direction.  But,  equally, the  ^ 

‘ centers  respond  to  consensus  policies  created  between^the  Laboratory 
, i Director  and  -the  six  Center  Directors  in  the  Steering  'Committee. 

They  arc  thought  .to  provide  n prediqtablo  research  base  enabling 
; reqoarchers'  to  got  on  with  their  research  without  constant 

redrafting  of  project,  proposals.  i 

^RIC  (The  TSduca'tional  Resources  Info nnat ion  Center) 

. ; 100.  A fourth' example  (and  we  give  horo  examples  and  do  not 

? attempt  to  make  a comprehensive  review)  of  a recent  innovation 
V Btaarbed  from  tho  centre  is  the  ERIC  system.  It  provides  digests, 
j ' announcement  bulletins,  bibliographies,  micro—fiche  copies  of 
j full  reports,  hard  copies  oi  full  imports,  research  reviews  and 
i ' the  like.  These  are  then  available  and  their  popularity  is 
I shown  by  the  figures  of  sales  ih  the  U.S.  Offipe  submission  (see 
. ; Chapter  V,  Figure  4)(i).The  system  provides  digests  enabling 
' r researchers  to  identify  work  and  data  of  interest  to  them.-  \ ‘ 

•j  ■ ' ■ ' • , > 

• Some  Criticisms 

ipi.  We  fin*!  the  institutional  developments  described  above 
impressive  examples  of  attempts  to  meet,  complex  needs  in  R & D. 
f We  have  doubts  however  about  some  of  the. research  efforts  under- 

! taken  by  them,  Eind  about  the  "linear**  flavour  of  much  of  the 

l.  work  undertaken.  Before  we  comment  more  generally  about  the 
J implications  of  these  developments  we  have^some  other  detailed 
j criticisms  to  record: 

i ■ ' ; ■ ■ ■ 

/ (a)  -there  is  evidence  that  expenditures  were  approved 

and  made: without  much  prior  thought.  We  have 
[ already  pointed  out  (para.  94)  that  the  R.E.L.s 

_ were  approved ^veiy  quickly  after  the  enabling 

legislation;  ' ^ ■ * 

(b)  the  division  of  function  between  R.E.'L.  and  R.&  D. 

Centers  implies  s6me  deference  to  the  linear  model 
I 1 ' of  research  an4  devaltyf)ment  described  in. Chapter  II. 

[.  ' Although  the  functions  of  these  two  types  of 

I institutions  overlap,  and  D.  Centers  are  not 

f ^ always  remote  from  school  conditions,  it  could  bo 

f inferred  from  the  existence  of  the  two  distinct 

i ^ types  of  institution  that  research  is  separable 

i . from  its  applications; 

I (c)  we  have . alVeady  referred  to  the  tension  between 

\ universities  and  the  Office  of  Education  over  tho 

. . - . creation  of  the  R.  & Dv  centers.  In  practice,  . 

however,  ,iiiiiveraities  can  accept  or  reject  R«&  D. 
grants  on  their  own  terms;  • - . ■ 

(d)  we  have  already  referred  to  our  doubts  about  tho 
teacher*  s place  in  all  of  the  schemes  iitolied  in 
these  insti tubi onal  fi*amewoi‘k8.  We  are*less ' worried. 
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■fay  the  fears  of  the.  teacHera*  aasociationa,  that^they 


will  hAvB  a reduced  access  to  the  sources  of  R.  D. 
than  if  money  wore“  sen.t  to  thp  States  direct.  . IV/e  , 
are  more  concerned  with  the  talk  still  heard  - of  v 
"teacher-proof”  curriculum,  as  if  innovation  ^cah  be 
received  rather  than  start  in  the  classroom, - 
'by.  the  apparent  die  juric^'ivenesa  between~R.  Sn  t).. 


part,  of  aframework  of  differentiated  but  ’ interdependent  roles 
in  .R},  & TfP  Between  them  they  dispose  of  a large,  sum  of  money 
and  represent  a large  federal  initiative  of  time,  *^.Ve  have*  met 
^ some  cautious  approval  foi>  what  they  are  doing.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  any  other  range  of  instruments  with  which  the  various  ^ 
tasks  of  R.  & D,  could  bo  performed,  Their  failures,  such  as 
they  ^re , might  result  from  the  failure  of  the  whole  structure 
to  provide  properly  analysed  and.  articulated  goals,  They  wore 
mounted  quickly  and  in  part  as,  a result  of  political  initiatives, 
structuring  of  purpose  has  had  to  come  later.  Moreover,  they 
have  had  to -contend  with  the.  natural  suspicion  of  the  univor-  ^ ^ 
.sities  who  are  l.ikely  always  to  be  fearful  of  federal  induco- 
V mentb  to  undertake  new  work  within  federally  created  institutes. 
The  instrument'^  TT.ight  therefore  be.  correctly  forged  but  not  yet 
•in  confident  aiX  -‘ousted  hands.  It  is  also  natural  that  the  . 
scale  of' these  erft;i*bs,  over  so  short  a space  of  time,  will 
produce  decisions  disH.iked  by  those  who  are  already  reluctant 
toNm  won  over.  The  clarification  of  goals^  and  of 
the  ^visory  machinery,  ou^t  to  enhance  the  work  already  so 
vigorou^y  begun,  ■ , , 

103.  0nce\3verall  goals  are  establkahed  and  the  institutional 
framework  administered  with  aufficiq^t  confidence  to  meet  the 
criticiams  oi\thoae  who  wish  to  retain  the  present  atructures, 
it  will  become^oBsible  to  judge  - as  wo  have  not  beei'‘-ablo  to  - 
the  appropriateneaa  of  the  different  Vole  assigned  to  each. 
Organisation  ia  likely  to  differ  widely  in  response  to  the  tasks 
accorded  the  different  inatitutions;  For  example,  those  con- 
‘ cer/ied  with  the  forecasting  of  educational  futures  are  not 
lytely  to  require  the  largo  and  widespread  sanctions  of  the 
• Bphoo\  systems  noceasary  in  the  R.E,L,a  which  concern  themaoivea 
With  the  development,  testing  and  diaaemination  of  new  curricula, 
feecause  the  whole  programme  coveM^^o  wide  an  area  of  studies, 
/it  will  be  necessary  to  eatablislT extremely  eclectic  performance 
/ criteria^  It  ia  for  this  reason  that  we  earlier  expressed  our 
. concern  in  case  the  quantifiable  and  replicable  ahould  be  given 
.-'  more  favour  than  oth6i‘  forms  of  research  dealing’with  such 
.subjec’ts  as  re lationshipS'-^be tween  school  and  c6mmunity  and 
betv/een  teachers  and  atudents*  Wo  Cannot 'ouvneivea  suggest  the 
range  of ’“criteriav  thai;  might  be  adopted.  - Some  ^n  take  their 
model  from  that  of  social  engineering.  Other  pro^amraes  must  be 
allowed  to  ra^  on  intuition  rather  than  measurement  and  be  # 
willingly  accjepted  as  high  risk -.projects. 


• and  teacher  training.  , . * ? 

' ' - ‘ y ■ 

10.2.  The  main  issue  is  how  far  these  important  examples  fbrm 
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Othor  Proposals 


104i  Further  and  more'general  questions  arise  logically  Aere  • 

Wo  Lave  read  with  interest  proposals  made  by  distinguished 
scholars  and  educators  for  the  creation  of  a National  Conunission 
on  Curriculum  (Bloom)  and  the  National  Institute  \of  ^di^tion, 
(Krat^^wohl  and  others).  In  these  suggestionsi  researchers  and 
administrators  seek  immunity  from  what  they*  dislike  in  the 
present  federal  programmes,  Intennittoncy,  the  bandwagon 
effect,  the  insecurity  of  programmes  subject  to  Congressional, 
and  administrative  review  might  be  brought  to^an  end,  it  is  felt, 
if  .'bodies  similar  to  those  in  the  field  of  medicine  were 
established.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  - to  see  how.  such  bodies 
differ  from  what  is  ‘already  established  in  the  educational  field. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health,  which  are  the  models  for  the 
Krathwohl  proppsal  (and  preceding  proposals  of  the  same  kind), 
also  derive  their  funds  from  the  government,  and  are  subject  to 
review.  . They  have  the  benefit  of  being  associated  with. health,  ’ 
where  development  is  towards  normative  standards,  rather  than  in 
education  where  the  whole  process  is  designed  to  change  people 
and  where  there  is  little  agreement  about  the  nature  of  the 
changes  desired. 


105.  In  commenting,  therefore,  on  these  new  structures,  we 
believe  they  proseAt  hope  for  arrangements,  in  the  fiiture.  They 
must  bo  contingent,  however,  on  a rocoiiciliation  of  the  authority 
structure  within  the  American  governmont  with  tie  power  structures, 
^cting  through  the  Congress,  and  more  directly  through  the 
Tresidoncy,  with  which  those  responeible  for  ensuririgj^ontinuity 
and  consistency  have  to  contend.  And  wo  believe  tha-xythe  total 
effort  of  which  they  are  part  would  be  onhemood  by  a mope  general 
acceptance  of  tho  non-linear  nature  of  the  change  process,  and 
by  clarification  of  progi‘amme  goals  and  priorities. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the.  States  , . 


106.  Tho  four  examples j^discussed  are  cases  of  federal  initiatives 
A fifth  is  often  not  recognised  as  such.  The  states  receive  help  * 
under  Title  III  and  "Title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act. 
Schools  systems  are  able  to  apply  through" the  states  for  grants 
which  can  be  used  for  research  and  development. 

107*  Some  have  pressed  that  R.  and  D.  grants  should  bo  **block** 
rather  than  **ear  marked”  grants  and  thus  release  the  states  from 
any  obligation  to  seek  approval  for  specific  proposals. 
research  community  would  be  opposed  to  such  a scheme.  They  .. 
would  see  it  as  a further  source  of  disconnectiveness  in  R.  & H.# 
effort  and  as  support  of  work  that  mi^t  not  be  observable, 
replicable  or  subject  to  adequate  research  standards.  There  is 
also  widespread  fear  that  it  would  lead  to  a reduction  in  R.  & D.  ^ 
effort. . Our  own  view  is  that  they  must  emphasise  the 
;ion  which  we  have  already  described. 


ck\IT^  VII 

' SIZE  AND  BALANCE  OF  RESEARCH  ACT  DBVELQPMBNT 

.103.  American  e^enditure  on  educatioiml  research  and  develop- 
men1?vis  huge  hy  world  standards,  and  has  grovm  rapidly  over  the 
last Ijfif teen  years.  There  has,  indeed,  been  some  flattening  off 
of  the  expenditure  in  recent  years  but  funds  from  all  dources  . 
for  educational  forms  of\R,  & D.  probably  amounted  to  ^250 
million  in  fiscal  year  1968.  . > ^ . 

■ • ■ ' \ • 

109^  It  is, 'nonetheless,!  small  compared  to  the.  total  expendi- 
ture in  education  which  was  in  1965-1966  (school  year)  M5  -* 
billion  and  mi^t  have  reached '^54.6  billio'n  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
R.  & B.  thus  accotuits  for  of’ the  total  educational  expend- 
iture* \ ' ' 

' ’ . ' • *■  ’ 

110.  . We  discussed^  earlier  the  extent  to  which  rtsearch  and  * 
development  in  education  can  be  jdstif ied*.  ^ As  O.E.C.D.  Examin- 
.er^,we  emphasise  again  that  Amcricen  priictico  In^  educL,tion  has  a 
massive  effect  upon  educational  practice  throutoout  the  world. 
Americ'an  educational  research  and  development  Ere  likely  to. 
have  a^  even  lerger  effect  proportionately  since  many  of  the- ^ 
findings  will  presumably  be  replicable  elsewhere* 

^^11.  Educational  research  has  already  produced  major  results 
in  forms  of  analysis  of  the  components  of  educational  dis-  j 
.advantage,  a reinforcement  of  whatwas  already  known  about  the 
importajnee  of  early  childhood  intlie  educational  process,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  educational  .testing  and.  more  descriptive- 
ly, concepts  of  organisation  which  mighty  help  provide  more 
flexiblp  operational  settings  in  which  educational  processes  - 
can  take  place.  / 

112.  Sducational  research  and  'development  are  all  the  more 
importaijit  now  because  education,  within  its  social  context,  is 

. changing. radically  in  the  U.S.A.  and,  as  a minimum,  some 
evaluation  and  monitoring  of  the  extent  and  results  of  the 
change  seems  essential.  ^ • 

113.  Yet  the.  defenders  of  educational  R.  & D.  have*  a large  * 
burden  ot  proof  placed  upon  them.  So  much  is  asked  of  education- 
al R.  & D.  which  properly  can  only  be  solved  by  reference  to  the 
whole  educational  system.  Too^much  is.  asked  of  education  itself 
when,  as  so  much  research  has  recently  shown,  the  operations  of 
the  educational  service  depend  intimately  upon  the  family  back- 
ground, socib-e^nomic  class,  neighbourhood  environment  and  the 
like.  Yet  it  ie^surely  a function  of  educational  R.  & D,  to 
help  establish  mechahiama  which  will  ensure  balance*  between 

*'^theae  different  areas  of  social  endeavour* 

114.  Against  this  background  of  tentativeness  and  uncertainty, 
which  does  not  apply  in  the  same  measure  to  other  social  aerviceb- 
such  as  housing  or  medicine  where  the  effects  are  more  visible 
’And  more  related  to  certain  no^rms  of  what  is  desired  to  be 
achieved,  we  have  been  preseo^to  make  estimates  of  the  propor-* 
tion  of  the  total  educationaG. ' budget  which  ought  to  be  applied 


/ 
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' to  R«  & D.  In  industry,  5%  in  th^  least  forward-looking  or 
better  established  industries. ’.is  to.be  expected  and  something 
approaching  JW  ill  the  most  radical  and  sophisticated 
industries.  (The  Concorde's  de^eldpmqnt  costs  will  be  about 
four  times  those  of  the  production  boats  in  the  first  years 
of  production.)  Suggestions  varied  between  1%  and  5%  lor 
educational  R.  & D.  One  of  the  many  Task  Forces  advising  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  suggested  that 
/ the  sum  should. increase  from  $100  million  (within  the  Office 
or  Education)  at  present  to  billion  within  six  years. 

Another  report  9^)  suggests  "higher  than^our  present, 
expenditure  but  less. .than  one  percent  of  the  total 'cost  of 
education  in  the  United  States.  The  limiting  faqtor  is  not 
the  dimension  of  the  task  but  the  number  of  persons  available 
to  deal  with  it."  Chapter  XII  of  the  U-S.  ‘Office  of  IKlucation*^ 
submission  suggests  that  #460  m.*  a year  are  needed  for  the  - 
development  of  curriculum  units  alone  - and  this  estimate., 
excludes  any  costs  associated  with  R.  & U.  funds  other  than 
development.  This  ffgurb  .could  be  criticised  on  many  grounds 
but  is  an  indication  of  the  case  that  could  be  built  up.- 

■ t 

115*  We  are  .Unable  to  suggest  a figure  oturselves.  Our  views; 
can  briefly  be  summarised  as.  follows 

(a) ,  R.  & D.  .has  increased  rapidly  and  while  covers  most 

of  the  areas  that  need  intensive  study  and  development 

- there*  are  soip,e  significant  gaps  such  as  the  relations 
' 5 of  teacher  and  student  in  higher  education  and. 

^ organisational  patterns  of  school  systems.  ‘We  have 
also  commented  in  Chapter  I bn  the  need  for  a wider 
range  of  R.  & D.’  styles; 

(b)  sums  applied  to  it  are  small  *^so  that  small*  changes 
in  policy  can  have  large  effects  on  individual 
pro3ects.  The  resulting  vulnerability  felt  by  the 
institutions  may  be  unavoidable,  however,  at  this 

. * tentative  srage  of  development; 

(c)  the  educational  process  is  so  subtle  that  criteria 
that  might  be*epplied  to  other  forme  of  research 
cannot  be  applied  in  edupational  R.  & D.  As  Cronbach 
and  Suppes  put  it:  . "The  critical  test  is  not  asaured’ 
relevance  to  education  but  potential  relevance". 
Educational  research  is  ambitious  and  difficult  to 
perform  well  because  it  cannot  assume  that  Educational 

• policy  can  be  defined  meaningfully  in  terms  of  a 
partial,  one-dimensiohal  objective.  Much  of  the 
^ iponey  m^Bt  be  regarded  as  risk  capital; 

$ ^ 

(d)  nonetheless,  it  jls  clear  that  some  problems  simply 
must  be  solved  if,  for  example,  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  honoured  universities  in  the  free  world  are 
not  to  collapse  end  if  some  of  the  world's  richeat 
cities  are  succehsfully  to  provide  education  for  the 
majority  of  their  citizens.  The  cost  of  not  applying 
scientific  method  to  some*of  the  problems  is 
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“inc^culsble  andV  to,  some  me.a^ure,  tte  cost^  or  tjaeir  ’ 
investigation  ought  not  to  he  ceilculated  too 
rigoroujBly;  . „ - ^ v 

* (e)  Education  is  e combination  or  applied  science' and  . . 
technology  and  research. cannoj^xist  in  any  ‘ ^ 

justifiable  form  unless  it  h^ps  the  education  , ’ 
services  in  their  tasks.  As.  a general  Jud^emeLt,’  - . 

we  * suggest  ;^that  the  emphasis  ought  to  be  on  the 
de^vel'opmehtal,  dissemi^tion  and*  innovatory  aspects  * 
of  ^he  H.  & D,  processes/-  ^Is  isfnot  to  dismiss  . 

' the  importance  of  ^fundamental  rese^ch^  particularly, 
in  learning, theory.  A further  balance  is'  to  he  struck 
between  "mission-orientated”  andimore  general  resear*ch. 
Perhaps  two-thirds  of'  federal  money  is, dpvoted  td 
mission- orient  a tod  research.  0?his  p)boportion  should* 
at  least  lje,^maintained. 

f 
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116.  In  this  brief  2?eport>?70  have  necessarily  made  Judgements 
on  Ihrge  issues,  and  on  .^  relatively  brief  acquedntpince  v/ith  ' 
the  main  facts  and  trends.  In  this  Chapter,'  we  ^summarise  our 
impressions  so  that  they  be  challenged  by  the  U.S.  member 
of  the  Organisation.  V7e<also  pose  quel^ions  that  remain  to 
be*  answered.  / ' 

. - / 

1‘37#  'Our  main. conclusions  are  t 

'(a)  There  have  been  large  commitments  in, recent  .years 
by  the  U.S.  government  to  educational  R.&- D.  which 
. constitute  a creditable  initiative.  This  is  likely 
to  help  all  Uember  coimtries  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
educationAl  systems. 

<^(b)  This  ini'feiative  has  been  accompanied  by  inventive- 
,.ness  inxho  institutional  arrangements  for  carry-  . 
ing  forward  R.Bc  D. 

t . ■»  ^ ‘ i 

s (o)  The  great  advances  stunmarised  in  (a)  and'  (b)  have 
* been  accomnamied  by  confusion  about  the  goals  that 
they  are  mSant  to  serve , disfractioh  in  the  admini- 
strative authority  structure  by  which  priorities 
can  be  detemined,  and  by  unsystematic  and  yet"* 
narrow  criteria  by  which  R.Bc  D.  programmes  have 
been  established. 

(d)  As  perhaps  a consequence  of  (c),  difficulties  have 
/ not  been  overcome  in  bridging  the  gap  between 

research  and  practice  in  the  schools  through 
dissemination  and  . installation. 

(e)  Ther,e-is  also  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether' the 

effort,  large  as  it  is,  is  sufficiently 

large. 

Further  Questions 

,118.  ,^On£^e  assumption  that  the  stimmary  contained  in  para- 
graph Tly  is  a fair  description  of  the  state 'of  iunerican 
educational  H.£&  I).,  the  Braminera  recommend  that  the  follow- ** 
ing , questions  be  posed  to  the  U.S.  government  In  the  forth- 
coming confrontation  : 

(a)  Are  educational^e search  goals  adequately  defined 
at  the  federal  level,  pavbidularly  in'view  of  the 
severe  problemfl  fering  U.S.  societ^^  and  education  ? 
«»(Chapt0r  III).  ‘ ’ 
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(h)  Why  are  linear  models  predominant  in  R.flL  B.  > 
programmes  7 (Chapter.  II).  What  evidence  exists 
to  Indicate  that  these  models  produce  more  effective- 
results  than  somev/hat  more  eclectic  standards, 
for  programmes  that  will  allow  more  genuine  parti- 
cipation hy  teachers  alongside  attempts  to  esta- 
. blish  research  in  the  more  measurable  and  pre- 
dictable areas  7 

L> 

(c)  What  steps  are  being  taken  tr^  create,  machinery  by 
which  educational 'R.&  B.  goals  can  be  effectively  “ 
defined  and  put  into  effect  ? (Chapter  III) 

(d)  To  what  extent  does  the  U.S.  government  consider 
• the  creation  of  an  interdependent*  but  differen- 
tiated, network  of  R.&  B.  inst^itutions  k success  ? 
Could  weakness  in  the  system  be  due  to  lack  of  ... 
determination  in  Gclrrying  throu^  this  policy 

(of  differentiation)  on  a scale  appropriate  to 
the  goals  particularly  i]\  view  of  the  heavy 
opposition  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the  . 
established  institutions  ? Or  do  weaknesses*  , 

. derive  from  the  original  planning  of  organisation 
'•of  the  differentiated  network  7 Are  altematiVb 
means  of  solving  the  innovation  problems  .being '' 
considered  7 (Chapter  VII) 

(e)  Boes  administrative  fragmentation  within  the 
federal  structure  affect  the  quality  of  educational 
research ‘pruernmmq  V CCb Aitovs  IV  and  iV)% 


. ■ I* *. 
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O.3.T.I.,  Cambridge. 

Dr.  L.  SusemanJ  ' 

Fro'feeeor  of  Sociology,  Tufte  Univoreity. 

Dr.  S,  ClinchyJ  ' ' . 

Bcpiton  Public^ Schools . 

D:;V  Tiederaan,  , * 

Prol«.ioor  (JfsEducation,  Harvard  Univeraity. 

a 

■ • * c 

Tr.  A.  Lockwood  and  lir.  .D,  oWanger, 

Reseai^ch  Students.  , 

Dr.  T,  Sizer,  Dean,  , 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

April  29th  1969 

Dr.  j.  .Zaoharit.e,  . 

Professor  of  Physics',  (P.S.3.C.  Physics  Program). 

Dr.  R.J.  Bor.d, 

Dea.i,  Boston  State  College. 

^■r.  R.A.  Kaplowitz,  • . ^ ‘ 

■ Special  Assistant  to  President  and  Dean, 

Boston  State  College. 

Dr.  G.  Lesser  and  Dr.>  fiL  ‘./hits. 

Laboratory  of  Huma-.  Development, 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

. Dr.  R.  Hind,  President,  and  others  from  the 
Educational  Development  Center  (formerly  ESI) 

Dr.  J.,  Bruner  and  Dr.  J.  Kagan, 

Center  for  Cognitive  StuGiee, 

Harvard  University.  ■ , 

April  30th- 1969  ^ ^ 

• It'r.  C.  Jencks,  . . i 

Director,  Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 
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Dr.  D.’ ICrathwohl,  Dean, 

School  of  Education,  Syracuse  University. 


Fay  3rd  1969 

Dr.  Green,  Di;»ector, 

Educatiorial  Policy  Research  C enter i Syracuse  University. 

lir.  S.  Archer,  Director,  and  others  from  the 
Eastern  Regional  Institute  of  Education.' 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

~ ; I 

(one  examiner  only) 

Nay  5th  1969 

Dr.  J.  Goodlad,  Dean, 

School  of  Education,  UOIA 

Dr.  M.  Alkin,  Director,. 

Research  and  Development  Cent  or  for  the  Study  of 
Evaluation  of  Instructional  Programc 


Dr.'  R.  Schutz,  Director, 

Southwest  Regional  Educational  Laboiyitory. 


EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 
(Two  examiners  only) 


Hay  5th  1969 


Dr.  L.  Stiles,  former  Dean, 

School*  of  Education,  University  of  .‘/isconsin, 
now  Professor  of  Education  for  Inter-Disciplinary 
Studies,  Sociology  and  Political  Science,  North- 
.Yestem  University. 

y 7th  1969  . 


Dr.  J.  Miller,  Director, •'»’ 

National' Laboratoz^  for  Early  Childhood  Education.' 

Dr.  D.  riatthias,  Commisaioner  of  Education,  Minnesota 
(also  a U30E  Research  Advisory  Coxmcil  Kember). 


Dr.  H.  Klausmeier.,  Director  of  the 
T/iaconain  Research  and  Development  Center. 


Dr.  R.  Tyler,  Chairman  of  the  USDS  Research  Advisory 
Coxmcil.  . . 


■ i. 


PALO  ALTO,  CALIFOR^:iA 
(One  examiner  onlyj 


May  5th  1969 


Leah  T.  James,  ' 

School  of  “Education,  Stemford  University. 

Professor  L.  Cronbach, 

Psychology  and  Measurement, 

Co^editor  of  Disciplined  Inquiry  in  Education 
Stanford  University,  ^ 


' Professor  B.  Bogle, 

Director  of  3MSG  Mathematics  Curriculum  Project  (rsp) 
Stanford  University. 

Dr.  C,-  Anselm,  Director  of  the  Brentwood  School  CAI 
Prdjctt* 

Professor  P.  Svppes,  * . 

Computer'  Assisted  Instruction,  Stanford  University. 

Professor  R.  Atkinson, 

Computer  Assisted  Instruction,  Stanford  University.  - 

May  6th  1969  ' , . . 

Dr.  J.  PlannagM,  Director,  Project  PliAI*, 

President,  American  Institute  for  Research,  Palo  Alto. 

Dr.  Harman, 

Director,  Educational  Policy  Research  Center. 

Dr.  v;.  Platt,  Stanford  Research  Institute. 


May  6th  1969 

Dr.  V/.  Henry,  Director  of  Early  Childhood  Center, 

(Part  of  National  Laboratory  for  Early  Childhood 
Education)  ,,  ,,  , 

Dr;  R.  CMopbell,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. .. 

Dr.  D,  Gale  Johnson,  Doan  of  School  of  Social  Sciences 

Dr.  B.  Bloom.  Professor  of  Education. 

Dr.  J.  Getzels,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 

Dr.  C.  Arnold  Anderson,  Director,  Comparative  Studies 


IR^IVSRSITY  CP  CHICAGO 
(Two  examinera  .only) 


Cent’cr. 


3i3 

BTiaiCST^.  CALIFORNIA 
(One  examiner  only) 

/ 

I/iay  6th  1969 

Dr.  R,  Karplus, 

Science  Curriculiim  Improvement  Study. 

' Dean  J.L.*-  Jarrett,  < 

School  of  Education. 

Dr.  R.M.  Ga^e, 

Educational  Haeoarch  Training  Program  *• 

Dr.  L.L.  "Wedeiror,  Director, 

Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education 
May  7th  1969  • . ' 

, ■ 'V 

^ Dr.  R.L.  Poster,  Superintendent, 

Berkeley  School  District.  » , 

Dr.  J.  Hemphill,  Director,  ' . . . 

Far  7est  Regional  Laboratory. 

Dr.  E.  Goldman,  Associate  Superintendent,  School 
Operational  Services,  Sein  Francisco  Unified  School 
District. 

■ V 

■ > WASHINGTON 

May  9th  1969 

• - . i 

Dr.  K.J-.  Boyan,  / 

Associate  Commissioner  for  Research, 

United  States  Office  of  Education.  * 

Dr.  A.  Alford,  , ' . 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Legislation,  U30E. 

. Mr.  K.  O'Keefe,  Chief,;  *■ 

HE.V  Planning  Task  Group  on  Educational  Research. 

■ * ‘ ■ 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (Dem.) 

Chairman,  Education  Sub-Committee, 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor,  and  Ppblio  Welfare. 

» 

Dr.  G.  Venn, 

Associate  Commissioner  for  Adialt,  Vocational  and 
Library  Programs,  uid  . ‘ 

Dr.  J.R.  Ludington, 

Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner. 
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!V!v  9th  1969  ‘ 

Dri  C.  Executive  Secretary , 

Research' Coiuiittee,  Urban  Affairs  Council. 

Mr».  E«  Elliottf 

Assistant  Director  / Education  and  Human  Resources, 

Program  Division,  and 

Mr.  B«  Martin,  Biicoau  of  the  Budget. 

Dr.  G.  Robinson.  Associate  Director  for  Research, 
National  Education  Association. 

Dr.  J.  Mays,  Executive  Seci?otaiy,  Panel  on  Educational 
Research  and  Development,  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee.  ^ 

Dr.  R.  Ottman,  Director  of  Research, 

Planning  and  Evi^uation,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Dr.  K.  Kelson,  Deputy  Assistant  Director  of  Education, 
National  Science  Foundation. 

May  11th  1Q6Q  / 

Dr.  Hendrik  D.  Gideonae,  Director,  Program  Planning 
and  Evaluation,  Bureau  of  Research. 

May  12th  1Q6Q 

Representative  Edith  Q^en  (Dem. ) , 

Chairman,  Special  Sub^Comroittee  on  Education. 

Representative  John  Bradomas  (Dem.), 

Chairman,  Select  Sub-Committee  on  Education. 

Dr.  Davies,  Associate. Commissioner  for 
Educational  Personnel  Development,  USOE# 

Dr.  E.  Pomeroy.  Executive  Secretary, 

American  Association  of -Colleges’  of  Teacher  Education. 

Dr.  A.  Rivlin,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning 
and  Evaluation.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  now  v/ith  Brookings  Institution.^ 

Dr.  R.  Dershiraer,  Executive  Secretary, 

American  Educational  Research  Association. 


Dr.  L.  Lessinger,  Associate  Commissioner 
for  Elementary  ond  Secondary  Education^’ 
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Representative  Albert' Quie  *(Rep«)f 
Education  and  Labop  Committee • 


Hepresentative  Daniel  Flood  (Dem.), 

.Chairman,  Sub-Committee  on  Edvjpation  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 


Kay  Uth  1969 


Dr.  J.  Brandi, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation 
(Education)  also  Chairman,  Experimental  Schools 
Planning  Task  Group. 


Dr.  J.  Allen,' 

U.S.  Commissioner  for  Education. 


Mr.  J.  Lively, 

Staff  Aaaistant  to  Commissioner.  . 


‘ \7i\3imTGT0N 
(one  examiner  only) 


October  28th  1969 


Mr.  H.  Blaney 
State  Depjartment. 


» Dr.  J.  Moya 

President^  Science  Advisory  Committee. 

Mr.  M.  O'Keefe  . . 

Department  of.  iieolth,  Education  and  Welfare. 


Dr.  Gideonse 
Offi^  of  Education. 
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^ ANNEX  B 

LIST  OP  VRITTEN  .SOURCES  CONSULTED 


Educprtional  Research  ar.d  Development  in  the  United  States.  , 

Bureau  of  Research,  United  Staites  Office  of  Education.  . 

July,'  1%9  (itf  dr^t  fo:^).  . , - » * ' . 

J.M.  Atkin.  *T*n  Looking  Gift  Horses/ in  the  Mouth:  The  Federal 

Government  and  the  Schools*.*,  1969  (unpubllchcd) • 

B.3.  Bloom.  **Twenty  Five  Years  of  Educational  Research”. 

American  Educational  P.e search  Journal.  Vol.  3t  No.  3i  May  19o6. 

B.5.  Bloom.  ”The  Rolo  of  the  Educational  Sciences  in  Curriculum 
Development”.  International  Journal  of  Educational  Science. 

Vol.  .1966.* 

R.O.  Carlson.  Adopt  ion  of  Educational  InnoWtions”.  1965. 

li.J.  Cronbach  and  P.  Suppes  (ed.).  "Disciplined  Inquiry  for 
Education”.  1069#  , 

r • 

E.  Clinchy.  "Schools  in  Cities".  1066  (unpublished). 

J.S.  Coleman.  "Equality  of  Educational  Opportxmity*".  1066.' 

/ 

Committee  f.or^ Economic  Development.  Supplementary  Paper  No.  28. 
**The  Schools  and  the  Challenge  of  Innovation". 

Committee  oh  Education  and  Labor  * House  of  Ropresehtatives. 

"A  Compilation  of, Federal  Education  Laws".  Febnaary  1060. 

Gommittbe  for  Economic  Development.  "Innovation  in  Educations 
New  Directions  for  American  School".  /July  1068. 

Kjell  Eide.  "Perspective  Analysis  for  Education  in  1000". 

1968.  O.E.C.D. 

Kjell  Eide.  ‘‘Research  Policy  in  Education"'.  C.S.C.D. 

196B  Xunpubliohod).  - ^ 

Xjell  Eide.  "Programme  PlEuinihg  in  the  Regional  Educational 
labqratories" . 1067  (unpublished).  \ 

Fund*  for  the  Advancement  of  Education.  "Learning  by  Television". 

1966. 

Edith  Green.  "The  Green  Letter".*  Vol.  15,  issue  1.  I960. 

Harvard  Graduate  School,  of  Education  Laboratory  of*  Kuraai^ 
Development  Pre-School  Project;  "The  First  Six  Years  of  Life". 
(Editor  Patrick  G.  Lee)  (To  appear  in  Genetic  Psycholo^ 
Mpr.ographs,.  1060.) 
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, Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  Research  Institute. 

"Technology  in  Retrospect  and  Critical  Invents  in  Science". 

Journal  of  Research  and  Development  in  Education.  Vol.  1, 

No.  4/  Summer  1968.  "U.3., Office  of  Education  - Funded  Research 

and  Development  Centers  An  Assessment",  (several  essays). 

D.R.  Krathwohl.  "Educational  Research  : Perspective,  Prognosis 
and  Proposals".  » 

H.J.  ^’iausmeier  and  o'thers.  '/Individually  Guided  Education  in 
the  ^'Ulti-Unit  Elementary  School'.',.  1968. 

A.G.  Gettinger  and  Sema  Marks.  "Educational  Technology:  New 
I/.yths  and  Old  Realities".  1968.. 

<1 

O.S.C.D4  "Folic ie a for  Re search  and  Development  - Education. 
Note,  by  the  Secretariat".  1967  (unpublichcd) , 

Panel  on ‘Educational  Research  euid  Development,  President's 
» Science  .Advisory  Committee.  "Innovation  and  Experiment  in 
Education" . I964. 

. . „ ■ ■ K 

A.H.  Paasow.  "Towards  Creating  a N'odel  Urban  School  System  : 

A Study  of  the  .Yashington  D»C.  Public  Schools".  1967-- 

Phi  Delta  Kappa:  Sixth  * Annual  Sj^posiura  on  Educational  Research. 

‘\The  Training  and  Nurture  of  Edu/ational  Researchers". 

s 

^P.H.  Rossi  and  Bruce  J.  Biddle.  "The  Mew 'Media  and  Education. 
Their  Impact  on  Society". 

Sam  D.  Sieber.  "Institutional  Settings  for  Educational  Research 
in  the  U.S.".  March.  1967.  ' 

‘‘L.  Sussineui.  ’ "Educational  Innovation  in  ^he  United  States". 

1968.  (unpublished). 

Task  Force  on  Ed\;^ation:  "Report  of  President  Nixon's  Task 

Force  on  Education".  t969. 

U.,S.  Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Research.  "Goals  and 
Priorities.  A Program  Memorandum".  1969. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Bureau. of  Research.  "Operational 
rian  Mf  1970.  Summp.3?y  Statement".  ‘ ^ 


U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Research.  "Improving 
Education" . 1967.  . ' 

U.S.  Office  of.  Education.  "The  Graduate  1 Fellowship  Program  ri 
Educational  Research". 

1 . 

U.S.  Office  of  .Education,  Bureau  of  Research.  "Th'e  National  . 
Program  of  Educational  T.«h6i*ahorjea".  PrancHa  S.  Chase.  1 96?/. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  "Towairds  a 
Social  Report" . 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Office  of 
Education,  Bureau  of  Research.  Research  Advisory  Council. 
Sumz^ries  of  Sessions  of  Council.  ^ 
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» pmfcSrs  thi'S//  '""'■"'"e  p*’“"  “-I « 

' VeLs  ilf  HiP  .Hn  •'S  you  mentioned,  spent  some  time,  61/ 

Educat  of  Tam  researcli  programs  in  tlie  U.S.  Office  o 

-•  ^«,?„i  T ff  ^ testifying  m my  present  capacity  as  a brofes 

member  of  tlie  Senate  Siibconimittee  on  Executive  Reor 
ffiiiiization  and  Government  Researcli. 

of  what  subcommittee  stands  at  odds  witli  miicl 

t wliat  you  liave  heard  on  tlie  subject  so  far.  Fii-st  of  all,  I tlIinl^thal 

im-al  fimdamentally  different  in,  kind  from  aJSciil! 

;iiial,  biomedical,  natural,  or  physical  science,R.  & D.  Analoo-ies/basef 

l)p  f they  are  used  in  justifying  the  NI|£  car 

t^uldclrT  miund^rstandingsfwlSi 

tould  cieatesignihcant  problems,  I think,  forthe  institute.  '1 

you  haSelilf^T f * I ^oiild  like  to  make  is  that  the  testimony 

I want  to  is  in  systeihs  has  tended  tb  be  misleading 

’ • j into  tlmt  point  in  some  detail.  . 

n,.  I i’  |"'Y®  Giat  educational  R.  & D.  is  not  as  expensive 
?w  f " expensive  than  other  kinds  of  I^.  & D.'  iS'eve 

dinT,?tho  f Vi"'*'  ‘S’®  educational  R.  & D.  is 

iliit  weSfl^StT  ^ T % "“-n  ‘^•^®  kind  of  im- 

’diffpSnViS  'i®  nboiit  the  point  of  educational  research  being 

nSitn  difference  is  its  inseparable  coif 

nection  to  questions  of  Immaii  clioicc  and  value  That  is  true  nf  Mip 
outcomes  of  edu-calmunl  ,R.  Ji  D„  but  it  is  also  true  of  tL  ve™ep' 

tion  of  such  research  and  the  conduct  of  it  as  well.  ^ 

Ihere  are  several  ways  to  talk  about  this  distinction.  We  talk  about 
experiimnter  effects.  We  talk  about  the  effects  of  experimentation  itself 
or  the  Hawthorne  ^ect.  We  talk  about  researchers  being  inside  the 
sys  em  rather  than^itside  the  system.  We  know  how  difl^iilt  it  is  to 
achieve  that  something  called  objectivity.  Finally,  the  very  act  of  study- 

Sv  S m"®  f m ^^®5H®»tIy  “Iters  the  situation  under 

study.  Let  me  give  a couple  of  illustrations. 

The  P^’ogr^s^me  years  ago  was  sliarply  criticized. 

Ihe  jproject  m question  was  studying  tlie  effects  of  reinforcement  on 
earning  of  young  children,  and  M&M  chocolates  were  used  as  rein- 

tfoTiraTthat  ^vas  not  its  design.  The  objec- 

thft  lm?f  £ ^ chocolates  are  short-term  motivators  rather  than 
the  long-teim  ones.  Academic  advancement  clearly  requires  and  de 
frd^laTd"  development  of  the  capacity  to  be  motivated  in  the^ face 
fL„?  ^k®  critics,  those  children  in 

atf  i"’®'’®  subj^ted  to  experiences  which  mitigated 

agai.ist  the  development  of  the  desired  capacity.  ^ 

+i®^"‘P  initially  considering  “Sesame 

dsiTfrom  n'T''''  funding,  we  received  rather  sliarp  criti- 

^“dget  examiner  on  the  grounds  that  ever 
body  knoiyd  how  terrible  television  is.  Kids  already  spend  too  m^ 
Gme  in  front  of  the  set  “Sesame  Street”  will  encourage^ them  to  spei 
much  more  time ; therefore  it  is  a bad  thing.  ^ ^ 

wI^p!l  urnc®ifTP)®*S®  B“diUo’s  question  to  Professor  Moynilu 
where  he^a^ked  whether  or  not  tlie  Institute  pi-oposal  itself  was  not 
cosmetic  offering  for  education  in  place  of  the  real  funding  advanc 

hat  various  proponents  claim  the  educational  system  requires 
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Other  examples  are  the  conti‘ovei‘sv  about  research  in  the  affective 
domain,  by  which  I mean  emotion,  feeling,  things  of  that  sort*  It  is 
L extremely  sensitive  area,  not  only  because  of  the  prqblem  of  in- 
sion  of  privacy  but  because  in  the  judgment  of  various  individucds 
tll^^  are  serious  questions  about  the  propriety  of  such  matters  being 
studied  at  all.  We  had  the  spectacle  a couple  of  years  ago  of  an  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  Secretary  Finch  “Of  IIEW  ^Y^iting  a blistering 
niemorandimi  to  Commissioner  Allen  about  sensitivity  training  ana 
what  was  being  supported  by  OE  funds  in  sensitivity  training  because 
in  this  individuars  judgment  such  training  was  diaboiicaT:  in  lus 
words  “its  prime  reason  was  the  destruction  of  morality.'- 

Even  reaaihg  is  not  immune  from  debata  Do  we  study  tlie  mechanics 
of  reading  and  build  carefully  engineered  programs  based  on  our 
niidersbindings  or  do  we  look  at  reading  in  tenns  of  the  eiivimninental 
surrqundriigs  in  -which  the  child  is,  hoping  that  wJigtever  the  me- 
chanics are  of  that  process  going  on  in  his  brain  and  between  his  hand 
and  his  ey^,  if  only  we  can  motivate  him,  then  the  raiding  behavior 
will  result.. 

Most  recently  Senator  Nelson  has  been  holding  hearings  on  the  ex- 
tension of  OEO  legislation,  and  the  controversy  on  the  voucher  sys- 
tem experiments  is  another  case. in  point.  The  argu'ment  is  not  about 
the  policy.  The  argument  is  about  whether  the  exi>eriinent  should  be 
conducted  in  ^ the  first  place  to  evaluate  the  [>olicy.  You  have  social 
scientists  objecting  even  to  the  experimentation. 

All  these  examples  illustrate  tlie  central  unique  feature  of  educa- 
tional R.  & D. : it  isjil ways*  inherently  susceptible  to  moral  and  politi- 
cal judgment.  This  is  true  at  conception,  when  it  is  [>erfoi’med,  and 
when  its  application  is  proposed.  This  inseparable  linkage  means  that 
educational  research  is  as  much  a imlitical  activity  in  the  generic 
sense  of  the  term  as  it  is  a scientific  one,  I think  that  has  tremendous 
significance  for  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Institute,  the  way 
it  goes  about  decisions,  and  so  on,  ^ 

Let  me  turn  to  the  second  point,  the  problem  of*deliverv  systems.  I 
think  that  the  testimony  you  have  hoard  so  far  has  dejined  the  situation 
incorrectly.  It  has  done  so.  because  it  has  used'  langiia^  that  implies 
that  educational  change  is  akin  to  a physical  process  where  things  are 
delivered  from  a place  where  they  are,  to  a place  where  tliey  arcYiot. 
I think  that. view  without  substiuitial  quaUficatiou  is  likely  to  bo 
(‘ounterproductive  if  apted  upon,  Tlie  trouble  with  this  language  is 
that  tlie  delivery  system  coticcpt  implies  a one-way  flow — mayl^  it 
should  not,  but  it  does.  It  sugge^s  a kind  of  status  hierarchy  in  which 
iesearch  and  development  persoimel  have  oi*  are  presum^  to  have 
more  say  as  to  what  kinds  of  innovations  should  be  sought  and 
delivered. 

Educators  will  tend  and  do  tend  to  rcsigt  the  low  status  implications 
of  being  on  the  receiving  end  and  convei’sely  academicians  and  scien- 
tists will  tend  to  find  confirmed  thereby  their  latest  suspicions  con- 
cerning the  pmfessioiiai  motives  and  compricncics  of  educators. 

IVVliy  is  responsible  innovation  so  difficult  in  education,?  I think  one 
reason  is  the  way  in, which  schools  and  school  systems  are  organized* 
No  efficient  means  ara  provided  by  which  new  terimiqiies  can  be  judged 
appropriate  and  acquirad.by  practitioners.  Equally  important^  stand- 
ards and  te.chiiiques  for  evaluating  the  comparative  effectiveness  of 
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innovations  do  not  exist.  Then  finjJIy  ^ye.have4he  problem  of  every- 
thing in  education  being  intertAvijved'^iii  (jiiestions  of  value.  Do  wo 
desire  that  particular  cniTiculum?  Who  is  “wo’’  anyway  .when  we 
say  we  desire  it?  What  else  do  we  want  for  our  children?  What  ends 
dp  they  want  for  themselves  ? . ^ 

'Like  the  research  and  development  which  could  coirie  to  guide 
educational  change,  change  in  education  is  much  more  closely  related 
to  changes  in  pmitical  attitudes  and  social  values  than  it  is  to  (he 
' availability  of  transistor  radios  or  seatbelts  on  penicillin. 

If  I am  critical  of  thfe  idea  of  the  delivery  system,  what  kinds 'of 
modifications  do  I I'ecommend?  I think  the  real  need  is  not  a delivery 
.systShi,  but  rather  the  creation  of  a consumer  system — an  effective 
market,  if  you  will,  for  educational  research  and  development.  • 

^ The  key  element  in  the  creation  of  a consumer  or  market  system 
for  education  lies  in  the  cultivation  of  soplusticated  capabilities 'for 
many  different  kinds  of  evaluation  in  all  educational  institutions  and 
agencies.  I mainhiin  that  evahiatioiHs  a kind  of  research  that  has 
basically  four  a1nis.  It  is  research  that  is  aimed  toward,  firet,  the  deter- 
minatipn  of  godls  and  objectives;. second,  the  identification  of  ^yays  of 
reaching  those  goals, •'^hii'd,  the  assessment  as  to  whether  the  chosen' 
way  was  in  fact  iniplemented  as  intended;  and  fourth,  the  assessment 
as  to  how  closely  all  the  outcomes  or  products  match  with  the  goals 
originally  intended. 

• I think  that  the  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a consumer  or  market 
system  also  has  the  effect  of  suggesting  much  more  of  an  equation  of 
status  between  researchers  and  practitionei*s.  Rather  than  being  cxchi-  / 
sionaiy  in  our  definition  of  research,  we  are  now  including  certain 
kinds  of  activities  that  ought  to  be  carried  on  in'scliools,  in  educational 
pro^-ams,  and  local  educational  agencies  that  are  equally  valid  and 
valuable  as  partjof  the  large  R.  & IX  equation  and  should  bp  stressed. 

. Noav,  I would  not  want  what  I have  said  here  about  deliveiy  systems 
to  be  misinterpi’eted,  What  I undei*scoiie  is  that,  providing  a delivery 
system  will  not  meet  the  problem  unless  .schools,  colleges,  and^ediici\- 
tional  agenefee  arc  transformed  into  intelligent  consumers  and  a 
sophisticated  market  for  the  prodncts.of  Rut  D. 

I also  feerthat  the  delivery  system  is  not  somethii\g  that  needs' 
to  be  added  on  to  tliasystem  but  is  really  a frame  of  reference  for^he 
reorganization  of  the  existing  institutious'within  t^^ystem.  In  other 
words,  a delivery  system  is  going  to  be  a modified  ^hool  in  terms  of 
itsormnization  andstnicture'.  . 

What  should  the  Institute  look  like?  I think  the  kinds  of  things 
that  I have  talked  ^oiit  here,  the  political  dimensions  of  educational  ' 
research  and  change,  and  the  heed  to  create  a market  impose  three 
requifements  on  the  Institute.  One  is  that  its  organization  fully  reflect 
the  political  dimension,  the  second  is  the  need  to  create  a consumer 
system,  and  the  third  is  to  proyide  for  greater  decentralization  in  the 
Institute's  research  and  development  activities. 

By  the  organisation  of  the  Institute  I mean  such  things  as  the 
advisory  personnel  and  panels.*  I mean  how  the  Institute  relates  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  and. also  the  Federal  educational, 
agencies.  OE  is  just  a special  indicatfon  of  a more  general  problem. 

I mean  how  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Institute  are  open  to  polit- 
ical public  decisionmaking  processes — and  let  me  underscore  that.  I 


think,  of  these,  the  most  crucial  issue  is  how  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses  of  the  Institute  can  be  more  widely  open  to  ^ public.  At  present 
there  are  no  effective  counterbalances  to  the  \ iqi»ituaes  of  decision- 
making within  the  execiitive  branch  or  within  thd^’^ience  community. 

The  exaininers'ftppoinecl  by  OECD  whose  tlQcument  I have  inserted 
in  the  record  concluded,  much  to  the  dismay  of  staff  peisonnel  at  HEW, 
OST,  ahd«the  Bureau  of  the  -Budget,  that  this  probleni  of  enclosure 
within  the  pipelines  of  the  executive  branch  was  one  of  the  key  ones 
facing  American  research  policymakers.  •' 

The  Commissioner  of  Research  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
were  without  effective  authority  to  match  the  responsibilities  they 
•appeared  to  be  assigned  by  virtue  of  their  positiong  in  Government. 
I think  that  situation  is  going  to  have  to  be  corrected.  I doirt  see  in 
the  legislation  as  it  now  exists  that  kind  of  correction.  I would  hope 
. that  it  could  be  built  in. 

Such  corrections  can  be  accomplished  principally,  T think,  by  reg- 
ular legislative  oversight.  The  Institute,  ifs  programs,  its  policies, 

. and  its  objectives  must  be  brought  back  regularly ^efore  the  appro- 
priate substantive  committees  of  the  Congress.  ' 

■ I think  another  technique  is  the  development  of  a coordinated  and 
effective,  advisory  structure  for  the  Institute.  This  might  be  done  in 
j < conn^tioii  with  the  Office  of  Education’s  existing,  advisory  structure. 

■ It  might  be  done  in  a piggyback  fashion,  for  example. 

' . A third  way  of  meeting  the  political  dimension  would  assuring 
'v  that  the  pluralistic  requirements  of  such  research  and  development 
would  be  met  by  allocating  significant  pdrtipiis  of  Institute  resources 
to  institutions  responsible  for  determining  their  own  researdi  and 
development  objectives  and  activities.  ",  : • 

j The  second  thing  the  Institute  must  deal  with  is  the  delivery  sys- 
tem problem.  I think  that  here  what  the  Institute  must  do  is'to  build 
tlie  market  by  cultivating  and  installing  complete  evaluation  capabili- 
ties in  the  educational  institutions  and  ..agencies  of  the  Nation.  As  a 
^ nesearch  functional, think  that  that  would  be  a proper  and  appropriate 
•thing  for  the, Institute  to  dp.  However,  that'idc|  or  that  activity  \yill 
j bo  very  difficult  to  implemdit  if  the  basic  assumptions  now  underlying 
; the  Institute  are  allowed  lo  stand  the  way  they  are.  - 

I ^ ' I think  there  is  a need  to  give  up  the  higher  status  of  academicians 
i ^ and  scientists  implicit  in  the  basicjiissumptipns.  There  are  other  as- 
j.  sumptions  that  have  been  referred  to  as  the  so-called  linear  model 
j .where  innovation  begins  Jin  research,  goes  through  deyelopineiit  to 
demonstration,  and  then  npplicntion.  There  is  sonje.,obvious  trpth  to 
that.  Unfortunately,  one  can’t  administer  the  It.  & D.  programPn  that 
basis  and  yet  that  model  has  in  effect-been  instifiitionalized  in  American. 
R'.  & D.  The  OECD  examinera  were  qnite  strong.in  their  judgment  and 
findings  in  this  respect.  Many  of  the  ideas  and  much  of  the  rationale 
still  coming  forth,  including  the  Institute  and  the  proposal  for  -the 
. National  Foundation,  are  still  based  qiVtliat  model.  ^ , 

Third,  I think  the  need  to  decentnilize  substantial  portions  pf  the 
Institute’s  R.  & D.  activities  will  have  to  be  met  by  an  fact  lodging 
majPr  responsibility  through  the  allocation  of  real  dollar  resources  to. 
institutions  outside  of  Wti^^mgtoii  proper.  I think  that  is  entirely  con-' 
sistent  -with  the  decentralized  character  of  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  education  and  the  need  to  preserve  and  ehhance  aiich’  plural- 
ity and  diveraity  of  educational  ends  and  means; 
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Before  oompleting  the.  summary  let  me  just  say  a few  things  about 
the  matter  of  scale.  I think  it  is  terribly  important  how  you  address 
the^que^ion^of  how  big  E.  & for  education  should  be.  It  would.be 
a great  danger  if  the  Institute  were  created  and  it  was  a big  promise 
only  to  Ite  Drokeji.  We  have  had  0 years  of  that  and  it  has  created 
problem  after  problem.  So  I urge  you  to  address  this  question. 

Eoger  Levien  testified  that  educational  research  is  inherently'-less 
costly  than  other  restarch  fiejds.  I conclude  the  opposite.  I think  the 
political  dimension  creates  a requirement  for  a diversity  and  plurality 
%'oi  educatio*.al  ends  and  means,  and  that  means  you  are  going  to  have 
‘•.,^to  do  duplicate  kinds  of  things.  R.  & D.  has  to  develop  alternative 
math  courses,  alternative  social  science  courses,  alternative,  models  of 
schools,  not  just  one  SST  or  one  acceptable  tank  or  one  transistor. 

Second,"!  think  the  special  characteristics  of  change  in  education, 
its  psychological  and  political  character,  demand  a much  greater  par;, 
ticipation  in  R.  & t).  There  is  a necessary  Vost  of  duplication  of  effort. 
I am  thinking  here  of  a question  that  I tliiiik  Congressman  Landgrebo 
asked  about-therc  being  a danger  that  if  you  have  research  being  done 
in  many  places  that  thercwill  be  duplication.  I argue  that  tlie  duplica- 
tion is  required,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  R.*&  D.  to  over- 
come wliat  is  called  tlie  NTH  factor — that  which  is  not  invented  here 
isn’t  believed,  doesn’t  get  used,  hasn’t  bepn  heard  of,  doesn’t  intf\ide 
on  our  consciousness,"  or  any  combination  of  the  above. 

^ Third,  the  requirement  for  evaluation  and  openitions  re^afclv  ca- 
pabilities. One  could  conceive  of  easily  1 percent  of  operating  ex-, 
penses  being  devoted  to  this  kind  of  activity.  School  systems  are’ not 
going  to  find  pmt  in  there  present  budgets.  It  is  going  to  have  to  be 
addQd  bn  top  of,  and  the  Institute, would  be  a fine  mechanism  for  pro-- 
viding  that  kind  of  support.  "With  the  technical  assistance  necessary 
to  produce  and  perform  the  kind  of  on-the-job  training  provided  by 
the  Institute,  it  could  be  built  rather  mpidly.  " - 

There  is  a last  idea  that  speaks  to  the  question  of  scale.  I have  not 
' really  had  that  much  f ime  to  spend  on  it,  but  I am  beginning  to  think 
that  tte  reeducation  of  professional  pei*sonnel  is  part  of  the  develop- 
ment fnnctioii^in  education.  If  ypu  think  of  develoj^ment  as  building 
capabilities  tliat  don’t  currently  exist,  then  you  must  think  about  the 
capabilities  represented  by.thp  capacities  or  individual  professionals" 
in  the  field.  It  is  a very  widely  dispersed,  flat  kind  of  system,  two  and 
a half,  3 million  teachers.  They  till  have  to  be  reached,  and  I think  that 
^ l^artof  the  development  function  is  precisely  reaching  tho^g  people. 
If  wo  add  all  those  rea^ns  and  different  kinds  of  activities  together, 
it  seenis  not  unreasonable  that  over  the  next  2{J  years  we  might  get  to 
the  'point  wh6re  there  arc  as  much  as  3 or  4 percent  qfvCducation  ex- 
penditures going  into  E.  & D.  as  I %ve  defined  it  here,  or  at  current . 
levels  of  funaing  that  would  be  something,  on  the;  order- of  $2  or  $3 
billion  a year.  ^ r 

The  reasons  these  judgments  are  so  important  is.  that  they  provide 
the  essential  parameters  for  decisions  on  ihVnpower  and  institutional 
development  which  the  Director  is  going  to  have  to  make.  Unless  ho 
has  rf  nrm  basis  for  m'aking  these  necessarily  long-term  decisions  tha^ 
are.  very  difficult  to^defena  when  you  are  cbiif routed  with  the  Tough 
r^uiremeiits  of  the  budget  making'prqcess,  if  there  is  not  a congres- 
sional basis  for  this  determination,  he  is  not  ^oiiig  to  have  anything 
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to  stand  bn.  He  is  going  to  need  that  kind  of  support  in  order  to  be 
able  to  stand  against  the  iDrcssurcs  to  serve  shorter-tenn  requirements 
thrust  upon  him  by  what  administration  is  hr  power. 

I-  have  made  three  i>oints.  First  of  all,  educational  R.  & D.  has  a 
ix>litical  character  as  well  as  a scientific  one. 

Second,  the  delivery  system  language  cieates  a kind  of  mifeimpres* 
si  on  about  what  the  nature  of  the  problem  is.  Bet  ter  look  at  the  prob- 
lem as  creating  a consumer  system.  / 

Finally,  educational  R.  & D.  is  going  to  be  expensive  if  it  is  done  as 
it  should  done. 

■ I think  that  summarizes  what  I have  to  say. 'I  would  be  pleased  to 
, answer  any  questions  you  cam  to  put  to  me.  . 

•Mr.  BitVDEAiAs.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Gideonse.  You  have 
/given  us  an  extmmely  illuminating  paper  and  I think  3^011  have  raised 
some  fundamental  questions  about  wiiat  we  am  up  to  here. 

Clearly  one  of  the  basic  i^infe  that' you  have  made  is  that  we  have 
got  to  get  away  from  looking  at  the  research  enterprise  in  a linear 
way,  that  is  to  say,  that  we  put  the  research  nickel  in  the  machine  here 
and  we  get  a product  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  I take  it  what 
you  are  saying  is  that  there  must  be  a much  more  kinetic,  dyimmic 
relationship  between  the  users  of  i-^arcli  or  the  practitioners,  to  use 
•your  phrase,  and  those  who  engage  hi  the  research.  Is  that  a fair  state- 
ments ' " 

Mr.  Gideonse.  Yes;  that  is  fair,  I would  modify  that  just  a little  bit 
by  saying  there  are  research  functions  that  practitioners  enmgc  in  or 
ought  to  be  engaged  in,  that  those  functions  are  legitimately  consid-  - 
ered  part  of  R.  & D.  in  education  and  therefore  ought  to  be  considered 
very  seriously  by  NIE.  If  not  present  NIE  should  supjxirt  them. 

Mr.  Brademas,  What  you  have  just  said  summons  up  in  my  mind 
the  testimony  in  the  last  Congress  of  your  colleaj^e,  Sam  Messick  of 
Educational  Testfng  Service,  who  testified  on  his  child  development 
evaluative  researclu  That  is  to  from  the'i'esearcher’s  point  or  view, 
we  learn  frpm  evaluating  on -going  programs.  That  is  what  I take  it 
you  are  saying.  ■ , 

Mr.  GroEONSE'.  That  is  exactly  what  I am  saying.  » ‘ 

Mr.  Brademas.  Tjet  me  zero  111  now  somewhat  mbro  specifically  from 
this  opening  collbquy  on  this  question.  How  can  we  stiinulate  and  en- 
courage and  enable  the  practitioners  to  become  the  more  demiuiding-- 
consumeis  that  you  would,  urge  tlieni  to  be?  Now  you  say  something 
about  providing-^that  the  NIE  could  pmvide,  I takedt — ^both  finan- 
cial support  and  tecluiical  assistance  to  users  across  the  country.. This 
is  a verj^  big  country  3vith  all  kinds  of  users,  especially  in  the  field  of 
.‘education.  You  are  suggesting  what?  That  a third  of  the  budget  might 
be  allocated  to  such  a purpose?  ; > 

Mr.  Gideonse.  At  the  start  I think  it  would  be  i>erfectly  reasonable 
to  put  as  much  ns  a third.  I am  assimiiiig  by  the  way,  that  that  third  is 
the  third  that  is  available  after  you  maintain  the  existing  base.  I think 
it  would  disastrous  if  you  required  a reallocation  of  .existing  re- 
soni*ces  with  all  the  dislocatibn  that  is  implied  by  that.  TTiis  would 
^ have  to  be  new  money  for  this  kind  of  function,  the  evaluation  sorts  of 
things,  because  they  do  not  exist  now..  This  would  have  to  be  a third 
added  on  to  the  existing  level  of  expenditure. 


Even  at  present  levels  of  expenditure  which  I guess  are,  if  you 
add  up  all  the  pieces  that  are  distributed  throughout  the  Federal 
Government,  somewhere  around  $150  million  to  $170  million.  A third 
would  by  $45  million.  That"  seems,  if  iny  memory  is  correct,  not  that 
different  from  money  that  was  talked  about  at  one  time  for  evaliiii- 
tion  under  one  of  the  titles  of  the  amended  ESEA. 

IVhat  I am  saying  is  that  if  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  funds  the 
^ESEA  route^  let’s  go  the  Institute  route  because  it  is  so  essential  to 
• the  ultimate  impact  of  R.  & D.  I think  we  could  begin  with  the  States, 
the  major  cities,  many  of  which  already  have  fledging  research  and 
evaluation  activities — provide  them  with  resources  to  meet  their  evalu- 
ation requirements  and  technical  assistance  from  the  Institute  to  up- 
grade their  Staff,  their  conceptions.  Training  programs  should  be  used 
for  this  also.  It  would  be  a multi-proiiged  attack  on  the  problem,  but 
I think  it  is  crucial.  I think  without  that  we  wjll  continue  to  have  the 

same  kinds  of  difficulties  we  have  been  hatiug^ 

Mr.  Brademas.  Clearly*,  building  in  such  a capacity  for  evaluation 
at  the  grassroots  is  indispensable  to  the  effectiveness  of  tlic  NIE  in 
your  conception.  I would  then  put  this  question  to  you  as  an  educa- 
tional researcher.  ' ' . 

To  what  extent  is  the  Aihericnn  educational  systerfi  equipped  and 
capable  today  of  ijroviding  leadership  and. assistance  arid  education 
of  the  practitioners  in  the  field  of  evaluation  ? . 

Mr.  GriDEONSE.  I_  think  there  are  very  exciting  and  extremely  com- 
petent r^ources  with  respect  to  the  evaluation  question  in  American 
education,  and  they  are  distributed  across  the  country.  I don’t  think 
the  question,  however— and  this  speaks  directly  to  one  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  research  in  this  field — should  be  objectively  answered 
in  the  form,  do  we  know  where  the  cap, ability  exists  ? The  question 
really  is,  how  do  we  create  it  ? How  do  we  let  that  purpose  jnf orin 
our  actions? 

'■ify  belief  is  that-if  self-fulfilling  prophecies  do  obtain  in  this  field, 
then  it  would  be  better  to  believe  that  we  can  build  tlie  capability 
' and  act  on  that  assumption.  There  is  a great  dkl  of  existing  general 
competence  in  the  field  of  education,  and  it  is  just  a question  of  stim- 
ulating that  in  the  right  direction.  I would  build  the  policy  on  that 
basis,  but  asisnid  I think  there  aresojnc  very  strong  jjlaces — Indiana, 

- Illinois,  UCLA,  Far  West  Laboratoiy,  Research  for  Better  Schools, 
CASEA  at  Oregon  Uiiiversity  for  example,  and  other  places  as 
well — that  have,  including  the  jjublic  schools.  I tlihik,  for  example, 
of  Mai  Proves  who  spentagreat  deal  of  time  in  the  Pittsburgh  schools 
and  has  come  up  wuth  some  ve^  strong  work  oii  the  question  of  evalua- ' 
tion.  This  needs  to  be  marslir-ied  for  conceptuhl  purposes,  and  a small 
cadre  of  fii'st  rate  technical  assistance  people  need  to  be  pulled  to- 
gether to  get  out  and  talk  and  work  with  people  on  the  job  and  train 
tliem  right  in  the  field. 

Mr^BmvDEMAS.  Now  a somewhat  philosophical  question.  You  have 
made  the  point  that  the  missions  of  the  NIE  will  be  related  to  values 
tliat  people  choose,  and  if  your  consumei's  are  to  be  engaged  in  the 
process  of  evaluation  of  whidi^rou  have  been  spealdng,  by  definition 
people  naust  have  certain  valu^  they  are  concerned  to  achieve. 

Wliat  is  the  relationship  among  the  NIE  and  the  ei’aluation  process 
and  these  values?  That  is  to  say,  are  you  suggesting  that  theic  bo  a list 
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of  values  tlmt  each  scllool  ^steni  be  lidded,  to  put  the  point  in  a 
rather  al>surd  ^Yay,  a list  of  values  against  wliichto  m^3{isnre  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a particular  educational  product?  Or  are  you  suggesting 
that  the  consumers  be  ediiciited  in  how  to  go  about  establishing  tlieir 
o^m  values,  or  are  you  ^iggestiiig  something^  else? 

Mr.  Gideonse*  I think  the  last  suggestion  helping  educators  and 
parents  and  children  to  state  inoitj  precisely  wliiit  it  is  t)mt  they 
want  out  of  schooling  and  out  of  education  in  a fashion  which  per- 
mits assessment  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  fact,  it  is  being  imliz^  is 
the  key.  This  is  much  easier  to  say  than  it  is  to  do,  but  I think  that 
that  is  Avhut  I am  talking  about, piocess  whereby  NIE  might  help 
aid  sclic^l  systems,  colleges,  and  uuiveisities. 

My  definition  of  education  includes  not  only  the  core  system  as  we 
understand  it  but  j^eripheral  institutions  as  well;  that  is,  mass  media, 
home  study,  industry,  and  soon  I.wollld  hope  that  the  NIE  would 
adopt  that  veiy  expansive  definition.  But  I think  that  it  is  aquation 
of  articulating  those  values,  those  goals,  those  objectives.  Also  I think 
it  is  not  so  much  a.  question  of  stating  the  values  as  i*ecognizing  that 
wiiatever  yonr  objectives  are,  they  nave  that  value  dimension  and 
that,  therefore,  there  is  a i*equireinent  for  a mnoh  broader  piticipa- 
tion  in  meaninrful  \vays  than  I thhik  has  obtained  so  far.  The  press 
for  accouiibability  is  a function  of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  large 
munbers  of  different  kinds  of  diveise  groups  that  schools  fulfill  the 
objectives  that  thew  statetl  for  themseU^es  or  that  parents  and  kids 
would  like  to  state  tov  themsel  ves. 

As  to  the  plurality  question,  I don't  think  there  is  any  way  in  this 
country  whei’eby  you  could  get  anything  else  but  the  plnnility  of 
goals.  The  more  complo.\  our  society  becomes,  the  more  pluralistic 
and  divei*so  it  becomes,  I refer  yon  to  Alvin  Tolllei*’s  chapter  in  Futui-e 
Shock  on  ho^v  teclmology  luis  not  diminished  the  amount  of  diversity 
but  has  ill  fact  increa^  it  such  tlmt  we  are  faced  with  a crisis  of 
choice.  There  are  so  many  options  open  to  us.  IVlmt  I am  saying  here 
is,  by  all  means  let's  have  thope  options.  Let’s  just  be  more  precise  about 
stating  what  they  arc  and  assessing  how  it  is  we  can  acjiieve  them 
and  how  we  are  doing  as  we  try  to  achieve  tliem. 

Mr.  BiL\DEMA8rf  I was  struck  by  your  plea  for  greater  Congressional 
oversight  as  one  way  in  which  to  assure  that  whatever  research  might 
1)0  undertaken  bq  out  in  the  real  world,  as  it  were,  because  I recall  that 
when  we  were  in  Norway  last  month  what  the  Norwegians  called  the 
National  Council  for  Educational  Innovation  told  ns  that  their  prin- 
cipal allies,  as  they  sought  to  stimulate  education  in  the  Norwegian 
school  system,  were  not  the  educators  but  the  politicians  in  their  na- 
tional parliament  who  were  much  more  sensitive  to  what  was  on 
people’s  minds. 

, IjQt  me  turn  to  discuss  with  you,  Dr.  Gidepnse,  another  issue!  I refer 
to  page  T of  your  testimony  in  which  yon  speak  “of  the  so-called  linear 
model — first  fJscarch,  then  development,  then  demonstration,  then 
application,”  aW  then  indicate  that  this  model  has  been  institution-  , 
nlized  in  American  educational  R.  & D.  and  it  still  seems  to  be  the 
basis  for  new  proposals  like  the  NIE  and  the  National  Foundation 
for  Higher  Education.  " 

Now  I hope  I have  made  clear  at  least  in  my  own  conviction  that  so 
far  as  the  NIE  is  concerned  the  relationship  between  R.  & D.,  if  you 
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will,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  and  its  translation  into  the 
system  of  education  cannot  be  that  rigidly' demarcated  and.  that  there 
must  be  a constant,  dynamic  relationship  among  tlic  several  activities. 
So  I don’t  have  any  quarrel  with  you  on  that  point  at  all,  xbfyou  may 
know,  I have  been  very  critical  of  the  administration’s  nfoposal  for 
a National  Foundation  for  Higher  Edijcation  even  as  an  ^pithusiast  of 
a proposal  like  the  NIE. 

I have  also  been  very  critical  of  the  Foundation  for  Hi^h^  Educa- 
tion proposal  for  precisely  those  philosophical  reasons.  It  htfesiQ^ed 
to  me  that  the  Foundation  proposal  incarnates  precisely  that  kindsof 
rigid  demarcation  between  research,  whatever  that  is,  on  the  one  hanc  ^ 
and  demonstration  or  application  or  develophient,  on  the  other  hand," 
If  we  establish  a National  Foundation  for  Higher 'Education,  (fn  the 
one  hand,  with,  on  tln'other,  an  NIE,  one  of  the  activities  of  which 
presumably  would  be  to  carry  out  and  stimulate  research  in  the  field 
of  higher  education,  we  shall  have  only,  poured  more  kerosene  on  the 
• fire  in  that  we  shall  have  made  the  mistake,  conceptually,  of  saying 
that  there  really  is  this  terrific  wall  between  research  over  here  itnd 
demonstration  over  here, 

\ ‘ Wliat  has  astonished  me,  in  the  administration  that  is  presumably 
' hostilO  to  the  proliferation  of  bureaucracies  is  the ‘'picture  of  the  U.S, 
Office  of  Education  with  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education  herp,  which 
is  ^oing  to  bo  spending  program  money;  a National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation here,  with  a higher  education  shop  presumably  doing  research; 
and  then  over  liere,  a $100  million  n year  Foundation  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation, which  is  presumably  engaged  in  demonstration  and  innovation 
of  a kind  that  would  for  some  reason,  not  yet  clear,  not  be  carried  out  by 
the  higher  education  agency  within  NIE*. 

= Let  me  pursue  this  point  and  then  invite  your  comment.  If  one  were 
to  accept  this  as  an  intelligent  way  of  stimulating  chanfi^e  and  experi- 
mentation in  higher  education,  I,  for  one,  do  not  iinderbiaiid  why -it 
would  'not  be  equally  logical  to  have  the  same  troika  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  so  that  you  would  have,  first,  an  ESEA 
Bureau  spending  money;  second,  an  ESEA  enterprise  in  NIP];  and 
. third,  a nationar foundation  for  ESEA  because,  I^ord  knows,  we  need 
innovation  there  just  ns  much  as  in  higher  education,  if  indqed  not 
more.  . , * • ^ ' 

I do  not  understand,  moreover,  why  we  would  not  have  tlic^ame 
kind  of  troika  for  tlie  child  development  field  nor  do  I appreciate  ^diy 
wo  would  not  have  the  same  kind  of  triad  for  vocational-technical  or 
.career  education.  If  one  were  not  being  political,  in  the  sense  of  trying 
to  justify  a pieviously  dccided-iipon  proposal,  that  is,  the  Foundatioq 
for  Higher  Education,  one  could  siinpfv  multiply  its  foundations.  I am 
now  trying  to  say  philosophically  I don’t  understand  why  we  could 
not  have  this  mushrooming  of  activities,  and  who  would  get  how  much 
money  would  then  depend  largely  on  who  had  the  most  clout, 

Doyou  understand  my  point?  - ' 

Mr.  Gideoxse.  I understand  perfectly. 

rlunalmost  tempted  to  borrow  a saying  from  Frank  Keppel  arid 
say  I agree,  period.  But  let  me  add  at  least  one  thing  and  repeat 
(quickly  my  agreement  that  I think  it  does  ex^iress  once  again  that  no- 
tion of  the  separation  of  function  between  research  and  inquiry,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  demonstration  and  practice  on  the  other.  In  fact,  I 
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think  if  there  were  to  bo  a foundation  it  would  inevitably  compete 
with  the^  Institute  for  resources.  If  you  look  at  the  President’s  mes- 
sage, it  identifies  purposes  for  the  Foundation  which  are  virtually 
what  NIE  should  be  doing  if  jt  is  doing  its  job  properly. 

Mr.  BR^\DE3rA6.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Gideonsk.  That  is  true  frim  a policy  standpoint. 

There  is  a statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Foundation  should — I 
have  forgotten  exactly  hoW(,it  is  phrased — undertake  a general  survey 
of  higher  education  to  determine  whether  innovations  are  needed  and 
^^  9^'  judgment  that  fiinctoin  should  be  done  by  OE’s  own 

policy  research'  arm.  And  lyr  the  way,  I think  that  precisely  there  is 
a point  which  should  be  ^tl^Ssed.  The  creation  of  NIE  does  not  mean 
that  there  should^  not  be  some  evaluation  and  policy  research  of  a 
major  kind  on  going  within  OE  still.  OE  is  going  to  need  it  just  Jike 
any  other  operating  educational  agency  needs  it. 

^ I think  that  one  problem  of  the  Foundation  for  Higher  Education 
IS  that  it  sets  a precedent.  If  you  have  one  for  higher  education,  why 
not  have  one  for  elementary,  pre-school,  higher,  ETV,  you  name  it. 
\\  hat  I am  reallv  saying  is  that  I don’t  think  they  have  demonstrated 
the  special  need  for  this  in  higher  education.  ' 

Mr.  Bradema.s.  Last  weekend  at  Harvard  I talked  both  .with  tlie  new 
president  and  the,  outgoing  president,  and  I must  say  that  they  take 
1 ^ posture,  just  as  did  Father  Herley  who  was  here  the  other 
day  from  Georgetown  University.  I have  talked  to  of  college 
presments  and  I have  not  found  any ‘enthusiasm  for  the  Foundation 
. for  Higher  Education.,  save  one.  It  says  Federal  money  for  higher 
. education  and  they  understand  that,  and  it  says  $100  million  worth 
and  they  understand  that. 

Mr.  Gideonse.  Right. 

intellectually  they  don’t  even  understand  what 
this  bill  IS.  Some  of  them  still  think  it  is  what  the  administration  was 
proposing  a year  ago  when  they  came  in  here,  Mr.  Finch  and  Mr. 
Allen,  as  a general-purpose  program  that  was  going  to  take  over  the 
national  defense,  loan  and  college  facilities,  and  everything  else,  Tjien, 
at  least  it  is  my  own  judgment,  Dr.  Gideonse,  some  of  us  just  find  it 
very  difficult  to  even  take  seriously  that  kind  of  proposal.  Rather  than 
drop  a bad  proposal,  they  continued  to  offer  the  proposal  and  then 
have  been  scurrying  around  trying  to  find  some  intellectual  justifica- 
tion for  it.  That  is  my  view  of  it.  . > ^ 

Mr.  Gideonse.  May  I just  add  two  more  comments  that  I think  may 
help  you  in  your  opposition;  I think  one  of  the  problems  with  the 
Foundation  proposal  is  that  it  separates  policymaking  for  innovation 
ill  higher  education  from  policymaking  at  other  levels,  and  that  is  ' 
precisely  one  of  the  questions  that  ought  to  be  addressed  by  a single 
body  making  the  tradeoffs,  drawing  the  interliiikages.  It  may, very 
well  be  that  thS  most  effective  way^to  deal  with  higher  educationois  to 
deal  with  some  other  kind  of  education,  for  example,  following  on  a 
propxisal  that  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  is  now  working  on 
whereby  you  would  set  up  an  independent  accrediting  process  that 
would  work  in  something  like  the  following  fashion  : 

An  individual  would  present  himself  for  exainination.  He  may  fiave 
gone  to  school  or  he  may  not.  He  may  have  had  any  of  a^  variety  of 
experiences.  If  he  can  perform  adequately  in  the  face  of  this  kind  of 
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assessment  or  examination  process,  the  board  of  regents  would  award 
him  a bachelor’s  degree  or  a doctorate  or  whatever  of  the  many  l<inds 
of  licenses  that  they  have. 

■ Now,  what  this  would  do  is  open  up  a whole  new  channel  to  the 
credential  which  is,  after  all-,  very  innch  of  what  young  people,  and 
older  people  want  when  they  go  through  the  higher  education  system. 
If  you  then  opened  up  this  opportunity,  you  might  very  well  find  a 
large^^^iumber  of  people  going  tliat  route  rather  than  going  to  the  col- 
leges and  nnivei'sities.  This  would  stimulate  a kind  of  concern  on  their 
part  to  begin  to  revamp  their  program  so  they  were  more  exciting  and 
enticing  to  young  people  so  that  the  funds  would  continue  to  flow  and 
so  on.  . 

That  would  be  one  way  of  creating  leverage  on  the  system.  It  does 
not  speak  to  the  higher  education  system.  It  does  not  talk  to  colleges 
and  universities  at  alL^^JRtalks  tq.the  credential  mechanism.  One  should 
ask  what  the  likelii^oo^^is  that  ITFHE,  if  it  weui  to  exist,  being  be- 
holden to  a higher  education  constituency,  would  bey  likely  to  piii'sne 
that  kind  of  route  realistically  and  pragmatically.  / 

Secondly,  I think  themajor  difficulty  I have  is  thatjit  is  a lousy  model 
of  educational  change.  It  is  oriented  to  the  old  wav  of  doing  things, 
project^rantS,  add-on  money,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  a atructuraj  change. 
It  really  does  not  get  to  altering  the  incentive  structures  within  the 
liigher  education  system.  Now  that  is  a complicated  (problem,  but  the 
creation  of  the  Foundation  goes  against  its  solution.  \ 

I think  that  it  is  NIE  that  should  be  charged  with  this  kind  of 
thing.  As  a whole,  looking  broadly  at  the  field  of  education  from 
cradle  to  grave  and  whether  it  is  in  a core  institution — schools,  col- 
leges and  institutions — whether  it  is  periphernl— Peace  Corps,  tele- 
. vision  industry,  on-the-job  training,  you  name  it.  Th^‘  peripheral 
institutions  now  involve  more  individuals  every  year  than  are  in- 
^ volved  in  the  core  system.  If  NIE  is  really  going  to  be  dealing  with 
education,  it  is  going  to  have  to  address  that  part  of  the  concern. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I appreciate  that  observation.  T>et  me  just  make  very 
clear  foF  the  record  what  I ani  sure  you  understand  which  is'that  I 
certainly  am  not  hostile  to  innovation  in  higher  education.  The  reason 
I am  hostile  to  this  proposal  is  precisely  that  I don’t  think  the  Eeim- 
dation  will  bring  it  about  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
structured. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Dr.  Gideonse.  You  have  been  in  tlie 
OfficS  of  Education  doing  research  there.  What  about  the  relationship 
between  ihe  NIE  and  the  Office  ot  Education?  I will  just  offer  a sen- 
tence or  two  and  comment  on  it.  It  would  probably  be  the  Commis- 
sioner’s view  that  he  would  kind  of  like  to  keep  his  hands  on  \t  He 
say^  ‘T  really  don’t  want  to  control  it  but  I want  those  people  to  be 
talking  to  me  all  the  time.”  ' [! 

Tliere  is  another  view  that  says  that  the  NIE  ought  to  be  abletd  spit 
in  the  eye  of  the  Office  of  Education.  The  structure  and  the  location 
of  the  NIE  could,  I should  have  thought,  been  euonnously  impokant 
in  determining  how  effective  it  can  be.  | 

Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that?  ; 

Mr.  Gideonse.  les,  several.  One  is  that  the  relationship  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  the  Office  6f  Education  is  no  different  than  the  relationship  of 
NIE  to  the  other  operating  educational  agencies.  The  sarfie^ue^ion 
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n^s  to  be  asked  about  how  NIE  is  going  to  relate  to  States  and  local ' 
educational  agencies  and  professional  associations  and  so  on.  So  in  that 
sense  OE’s  relationship  is  just  a special  case. 

I can  understand  having  been  in  the  Office  of  Education  for  a long 
time  why  the  Commissioner,  or  whoever  is  the  designated  per^n, 
would  want  to  be  responsible  for  both  OE  and  the  Institute.  I think 
this  is  where  structural  design  is  necessary  so  that  you  have  serv- 
ice to  the  operating  agencies  and  yet  that  essential  chanicter  of 
independence.  - 

The  point  is  that  you  can  accomplish  that  independence' and  yet 
keep  that  relation  by  dealing  with  the  stnictural  issues.  For  example, 

I should  think  that  if  the  Director  of  the  Institute  were  appoints 
in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Director  of  NIH  out  of  the  competitive  civil 
service  but  by  the  President  that  this  gives  him  a kind  of  independence 
which  I think  would  be  very  desirable. 

But  on  the  other  hand  you  could  devise  the  advisory  structure  of 
NIE  in  such  a fashion  that  it  pigp^hacks  on  the  Office  of  Education’s 
advisory  structure.  A jicrtion  of  what  the  advisory-'  committees  of 
OE  would  do  every  time  they  meet  would  be  to  conduct  an  overview 
and- an  offering  of  advice  and  comment  to  the  NIE  i>eople.  How 
that!  would  actually  work  would  take  a great  deal  more  time  and  ef- 
fortlthan  could  be  explored  here,  but  I think  that  is  an  idea  that  might 
be  prefitably  punised.  . . . * , 

Ti  e congressional  oversight /function  is  a way  that  tW  relation- 
ship(can  be  maintained,  sustained  qr  initiated.  After  all,  jme  commit-  . 
tees  ^tne  Congress  look  at  the  operating  programs.  If  you  have  a 
regulavSegislative  oversight — and  that  would  be  achieved  by  defining 
a time  certain  for  the  life  of  the  legislation  so  they  would  have  to 
come  back  and  get  it  renewed— and  I don’t  see  any  reason  why  NIE 
could  not  come  to  be  closely  related  to  OE’s  operating  programs.  Ip 
the  coui-^  of  exereising  the  legislative  oversight  those  kinds  of  pres- 
sures can  be  asscifed.  ^ 

At  a somewhat  broader  And  more  philosophical  level  I think  you 
should  really  very  carefully  examine  tlie  extent  to  which  the  NIE  pro- 
posal, particularly  if  you  are  ready  to  go  on  the  scale  required,  funda- 
mentaVy  alters  the  Federal  role  in  the  ^nppoit  of  education  in  this 
coimtiy.  T\niether  you  go  the  departmental  mute  that  is  being  pro- 
posed by  education  associations  or  the  HEW  division  proposed  .by 
Senator  Pell  in  his  bill,  there  needs  to'  be  ^me  examination  of  the 
la^-^r  question  of  the  Federal  presence  Jn  education  if  NIE  is  to 
really  be  a big,  $1  billion,  $2  billion  a year  t)peration  in  the  . next  25 
yeai-s  which  is  what  I believe  it  should  come  to  bo.  ’ . 

Mr.  BpADEMAs.  Dr.  Ijcvien  is  saying  a billion  by  1980,  1 tliink.  ^ 

Mr.  Gideonse.  That  is  not  unreasonable.  The  point  is  we  will  never 
reach  that  imless  the  committees  of  the  Congress  state  that  expeeva- 
tioii  and  thereby  empower  the  Director  to  engage  in  the  kinds  of  man- 
power and  institutional  development  policies  which  will  bring  it 
about.  Otherwise  it  is  just  pie  in  the  sky.  . 

Mr.  BitrVDE3j>6.  Would  you  make  a comment  about  tlie  present  struc- 
ture of  the  Office  of.  Education- for  research,  its  strengths,  its  Nveak- 
nesses.  That  is  a subject  for  an  entire  speech. 

Mr.  Gideonse.  I have  been  gone  for  a hundred  days  and  I am  not 
even  sure  it  is  the  same. 
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1 think  the  prmciMl  i*enson  for  rJie  hUhi  proposal  is  tJiat  (Jhi  s 
reseai’cli  program js  buried.  The  level  of  personnel  tliat  can  l>c  at^ 
tracted  to  it  by  virtue  of  the  grade  structure  means  tliut  you  have  to 
rely  uiion  the  professional  missionary  zeal  and  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice to  recruit  people,  at  presnt  you  are  forcing  such  people  to  cive  up 
the  income  that  they  arc  at  or  the  position  and  the  status  that  they  are 
used  to  dealing  v;ith  to  come  into  the  Office  of  Educaion  to  manage 
researcli. 

The  NIE  proposal  elevates  the  level  in  the  hierarchy  in  terms  of 
who  they  can  recruit,  and  I, think  that  is  absolutely  essential.  There 
is  just  no  argument  about  it  so  tar  as  I am  concerned.  That  I think 
is  the  principal  problem  ^vi Mi  the  jiresent  structure.  As  I say,  I have 
been  out  for  a hundred  days  and  I have.ten  worrying  about  a whole 
new  set  of  problems.  I know  they  are  trying  to  anticipate  the  creation* 
of  NIE  by  doing  a considerable  amount  of  planning.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  move  wlien  you  have  extremely  scarce  resources.. 

I think  that  the  present  position  of  research  in  OE  mitigates  against 
getting  the  kinds  of  resources  it  needs.  The  decisions  are  made  inside 
that  executive  pipeline.  In  my  experience  the  Associate  Commissioner 
of  EesqarclT  really  lias  very  little  authority  over  liow.  funds,  are  ac- 
tually allocated.  I understand  that  lie  slibuld  not  have  that  much  au- 
thority abom^ow  much  is  finally  allocated.  That  is  the  nature  of  the 
budget  proc^.  But  he  ought  to  certainly  have  authority  about  the  way 
it  is  allocated  within  the  total  amount.  In  fact  lie  does  not. 

I believe  research  has  not  gotten  that  much  support  because  of  the 
infrequency — that  is  a ^nerous  phrase — of  the ‘legislative  oversight 
to  this  point  from  the  substantive  committees.  That  would  sum  up  what 
I woula  have  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Brademas.  On  that  latter  point  I would  just  like  to  say  what 
you  may  already  understand,  that  one  reason  th^t  I feel  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  take  a great  deal  of  time  on  the  NIE  is  not  to  delay  consider- 
ation of  it,  but  to  try  to  build  some  basis  of  understanding  of  the  whole 
subject  matter  bn  the  part  of  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  so 
that  down  the  road  we  shall  bb  able,  much  more  effectively  and  intel- 
ligently, to  consider  to  do  our  legislative  ovei'siglit,  perfomi  our  legis- 
lative oversight  function. 

I jugthaye  one  final  question,  Dr.  Gideonse,  before  we  turn  to  our 
next  witness.  t - 

Wo  shall  on  Friday  be  having  a number  of  top  jieople*  from  the 
Office  of  Education  in  hearing  before  this  subcommittee.  You  have 
remarked  earlier  that  evrti  if  nfe  were  to  establish  an  NIE  you  felt  that 
a , research  capacity  should  be  maintained  in  the  several  bureaus  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Gideonse.  Kesearch  in  tlie  broad  evaluation  sense,  the  full  range 
of  activities  that  I was  balking  about — goals  assessment,  alternative 
means  of  achieving  those  goals,  whether  or  not  they  wei*e  implemented, 
as  chosen  and  whctlier  or  not  the  products  and  outcomes  of  the  pro- 
grams that  were  implemented  indeed  had  the  kinds  of  effect  desired. 
I think  it  is  terribly  important  that  I feel  that  that  be  close  to  the  pro- 
gram and  distributed  fairly  generously  throughout  the  structure  of 
OE.  I can  undefstand  the  desire  to  collect  it  in  one  place,  but  I think  it 
is  needed  in  many  places. 

Mr.  Brapf.m.vs.  T)r.  LaVor  has  a question. 
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Dr.  LxvVoR.  When  the  committee  was  in  Europe  \ve  were  struck  by 
the  fuct  that  Europeans  are  doing  research  in  essentially  the  same' areas 
we  are  and  yet  they  spend  only  a million  dollars  in  Norway  and  $750,- 
OOO  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand  we  ^pend  over  $X00  million  a 
year  in  the*  United  States.  Why  is  it  so  expensive  to  conduct  educa- 
tional research  in  the  United  States  ? • 

Mr,  GiDEoxsK.'Well,  J am  Aot  sure  that  it  is  more  expensive  to  con- 
duct it  here,  except  for  the  obvious  reasons  of  standard  of  living  and 
so  on  which  is  not  what  you  ai*e  getting  at.  It  is  not  more  expen- 
sive, we  do  more  of  it  and  yet  we  do  nowhere  near  enough  of  it.  I think 
^what  you  ha  veto, ask  is  a whole  series  of  questions  about  how  and 
why  the  decisjons  about  the  level  of  support  for  educational  K.  & D. 
are  made.  How  nuicli  of  thetotq.1  resourees  are"^ available?  What  pro-* 
poition  does  that  represent  of  the  Wdiolc?  What  would  they  really  like 
to  be  spending  if  they  had  their  druthers?  What  ought  to  be  spent  if 
the  desired  iiunact  and  effect  is  to  be  acliieved  ? ^ . 

t I have  inaae  an  argument  here  that  $100  million  is  a drop  in  the 
bucket.  You  can  cost  the  figures  out  for  y.oui’self,  Just^'suppose  f(ir 
the  sake  of  argument  that  yo\i  were  to  do  curriculum  development  on 
the  scale  that  NSF  has  done  it  iii  (he  physical  sciences  and  mathe- 
inntics  and  to  do  it  in  all  curriculum  areas  for  all  levels.  Just  take  ^ 
round  lunnbei's,  $5  million  per  course.  It  is  conceivable  that  you  could 
ea.sily  do  200  coui’ses  or- about  sixteeji  per  gnide  level  for  each  of  the 
12  yeai*s.  Two  hundred  coui*ses  is  a billion  dollare  right  there. 

If  you  want  to  ledo  those  cuiTiculiuu  packages  eveiy  5 yeare,  you  ctiy)  , 
see  a rolling  exi)enditiire  of  $200  million  a year  just  for  that  kind  of 
ciuTiculum  development.  And  that  is  only  one  way  to  approach  the 
question  of  R.  & D,  for  curricuhnn  pui*poses.  There  are  other  tech- 
niejues,  structuml  innovations  in  schools,  for  example,  whereby  you 
might  have  cuiTiculuin  development  actually  ongoing  in  schools.  It 
would  b^  a kind  of  administrative  and  organization  approach  to  enr- 
ricjiluin  m local  school  systems.  You  can  multiply  those  kinds  of  po.s- 
sibilities  on  but.  e » 

We  think  nothing,  you  know,  of  putting  a billion  dollai-s  into  the 
prototype  of  one  tank,  and  yet  look  at  what  experimental  schools 
are  leceiving,  the  new  pregianv  in  OE,  by  comparison.  A billion 
dollars  for  a tank  ! I would  argue  that  an  elementary. school  is  a damn 
sight  more  complicated  than  a tank  for  a whole  series  of  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  whiclris  the  value  problem,  and  yet  Ave  don’t  have  those 
. kinds  of  resources  nor  are  we  thinking  oh  that  scale.  I think  we  ought 
to  be  thinking  on  that  scale.  ' • 

So  I would  argue  in  sninmai’y  it  is  not  that  we  are  terribly  exjien- 
sive.  We  are,  relatively  si>eaking,  but  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Swedes  and  the  NTonvegians  and  the  British  use  oiir  expenditiires 
ns  a basis  for  justifying  increased  appropriations  from  their  i*espec- 
tive  parliaments  ana  legislatures.  Tliey  seethe  need  for  a considerable  ** 
amount  more  than  they  now  hav®. 

As  for  the  question  of  duplication,  I think  that  a good  iK)i‘tion  <>f 
that  is  explained  simply  in  cultiiral  differences  that  do  include  differ- 
ences in  findings  and  purpose,  technique  and  so  on  that  are  important 
to  attend  to.  . . ‘ 

Finally,  I would  conclude  noting  that  the  difference  in  the  ex- 
penditure levels,  is  also  explained  by  some . fundamental  differences 
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between  the  United  States  and,  say,  Nomay  and  Sweden.  Compared 
to  them,  American  schools  liave  to  deal  with  a v^ast  lietero^neoiis  popw- 
lation.  Tliere  is  a wide  and  deeply  significant  economic  differential  in 
our  society  from  tlie  low’est  fifth  to  the  upper  fiftli.  We  have  serious 
racial  animosities,  and  those  animosities  are  very  frequently  exposed 
and  encountered. 

All  of  this  places  a tremendous  burden  on  our  schools,  and  there- 
fore also  on  R.  & D.,  to  serve  many  dilTeveiit  kinds  of  purposes  and  . 
objectives,'  and  to  produce  as  a consequence  alternative  programs  fo 
serve  that  diversity.  ’ ' ; . " 

When  this  is  coupled  with  the  fact  that  our  school  systems^are  de- 
centralized while  theirs  are  centralized,  then  it  ^ecomes  apparent  that 
local  determination  of  educational  goals,  in  the  face  of  cultural,  geo- 
graphical, and  political  diversity  means  that  evaluation  must  also  be 
decentralized  since  what  works  in  one  place  is  quite  unlikely  to  work 
in  another  place  in  quite  the  same  fasliion.  All  of  these  factors— di- 
versity, culturitl  pluralism^  the  i-cquirements  caused  the  decentral- 
ized administration  of  schools — lead  to  the  need  for  much  greater 
amounts  of  money  for  R.  p.  in  tlris  country. 

That  is  kind  of  a long  answer  to  your  question,  I hope  it  gets  at 
what  you  wanted.  . v 

, Dr.  LaVor.  The  second  ‘question — and  this  really  gets  to  tlie  lieart 
of  the  matter — ^your  example  of  the  tank  aside — and  I think  you  will 
find  most  members  on  this  committee  in  agreement  with  it — ^you  said 
before  that  in  the  Office  of  Education  the  resources  are  extremely 
scarce.  Given  the  political  realities  which  go  along  with  that  state- 
ment and  given  the  potential  for  tlie  ne.xt  5 years,  assuming  tliat  there 
is  not  a drastic  shift  in  policy  and  assuming  that  there  are  just  limited 
resources  going  into  the  Office  of  Education,  how  much  money  do 
you  think  could  be  expended  mtionally  and  sensibly  by  NIE  if  new 
money  were  made  available?  How  much  Could  they  properly  expend?* 
Mr.-GiDEONSE.  I cannot  answer  that  question  just  setting  here.  I 
mean  that  is  a question  of  detailed  analysis  of  how  iiiaiiy  ]>eople  are 
available  right  now,  how  many  training  progmms  you  could  mount, 
how  quickly.  Tliat  is  a detaiied,  step-by-step,'  item-by-ltem  kind  of 
thing.  . 

Dr.  LaVor.  $1  billion  in  10  years,  $2  to  $3  billion  in  25  years  ? 

Mr.  Gideonse.  I think  that  is  reasqnable.  If  yoii  look  at  the  experi- 
ence of  NIH,  for  example,  thatls^tlie  progression  of  expenditure  that 
th^  built  up  over  the  same  period  of  time.  *: 

Dr.LAVoR.  But  given  the  limitation  of  fnndsnow ■’ 

Mr.  Gideonse.  Tliere  is  where  I cairt  accept  your  assumption  which 
was  based  on  another  assumption  whicli  you  didn’t  state  tliat  the  exec- 
utive branch  makes  policy.  Wliat  I am  suggesting  very  clearly,  I think, 
is  that  the  Congi'csshas  a say  about  policy  and  that  in  the  actions  that' 
are  taken  with  respect  to  this  proposal,  Congress  could  very  well  as- 
sert wliat  it  wants  to  see  as  policy  and  begin  to  make  tlie  kinds  of  pro- 
posals that  would  lead  to  a redressing  of  the  priorities  such  that  this 
function  can  be.  supported  in  the  degree  tliat  it  should  be. 

Dr.  LaVor.  Let  me  remove  all  of  my  original  restrictions  and  ask 
"if  you  were  on  this  committee,  what  \vould  you  recommend  NIE  liave 
as  a budget  for  the  next  5 years,  whicli  by  the  way,  is  a requirement  of 
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tJie  House  now  that  legislation  wliich  comes  but  of  committee  must 
have  projected.S-year  authorization?  - 

Mr.  Gideonse.  I tliink  wi.  t I would  do  is  base  it  on  the  desire  to 
>be  in  a decade  at  about  the  billion  dollar  level. 

Dr.  LaVor.  I am  asking  based  upon  your  experience,  how  iriiich  can 
they  rationally  and  sensibly  spend?  • • 

Mr.  GiDEoksE.  J . would  have  to  do  it,  I guess,  on  the  bagis  of  summing 
a number  of  things.  I think'they  could  probably  use,  assuming  a base 
of  what,oright  now — about  $100  million.  They  could  probably  go  quite 
quickly  up  by  $50  million  increments  next  year  oi;^the  year  thereafter 
and  then  if  they  use  those  funds'properly,^they  could  probably  in- 
crease at  somewhere  on  the  range  of  $G0  million  ayear,  and  then  each' 
year  after  that  by  the  same  proportion  tha’MjM/$C0  millio^Wai-s  to 
the  whole  in  fiscal  year  1972.  ... 

Figuring  this  way  you  come  out  with  the  billion  dollar  figure  by 
1980  or  1981.  It  is  a question  of  planning,  training  themianpower,  and 
developing  the  institutional  base.  The  bulk  of  the  resources  in  the 
first'2  yeare  would  probably  be  put  .into  institutional  and  manpo^ye^ 
development  and  the  beginning  of  activities,  the  design  'of  training 
programs  and  the  filliing  of  them  with  people  leading  to  1975-76, 
where  you  have  a whole  new  raft  of  people  coming  out  who  could  then„ 
be  en^ged  full  time  in  this  activity.  It  is  iiot  iucouceiyable,  I think, 
to  get  very  quickly  up  to  the  billion  dollar  figure. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  Dr.  Gideons’e,  for  answering  our  qiies- 
tioiis.lVe  found  your  statement  extremely  valuable.  * 

/Mr.  GiDEONSEi.Thank  you  very  much.  . 

Mr.  Brademas.  Our  final  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Kenneth 
Komoski;  " . , • 

Mr.  Komoski,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  Go  right  ahead, 
sir.  ' ■ — 

STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  KOMOSKI,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  EDU- 
CATIONAL PRODUCTS  INFORMATION  EXCHANGE  INSTITUTE, 
NEW  f ORK,  N.Y. • y V 

Mr.  Komoski,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmail  • 

I have  preptired  a rather  leiifi^hy  statement  >vliich  1 will  summarize 
for  you,  1 have  submitted  it  to  the  committee,  and  it  is  long  because  I 
have  tried  to  deul  with  some  of  the  questions  implicit  in  that  which  the 
cpmmittee  asked  of  me.  I have  dealt  in  depth  ^\^itll  the  nuestioii  of  what 
schools  useiind  why  and  tlu^)fbblems  of  evaluating  tliose  materials. 

I ulso,  ^Yith  your  permi.ssioii,  would  like  to  submit  to  the  record  a 
.copy  of  a paper  I did  for  an  international  conference  in  Buenos  Airjes 
last  summer,  entitled  “The  Radical  Eel utedness  of  Education^ and' 
Technology.”  I offer  this  paper  bdeanse  I believe  it  reinforces  some 
of  the  points  Mr.  Gi^eonse  made  regarding  the  consumer  model  in 
education  and  that  technology  has  made  it  inevitable  that  more  and 
more  options  are  constantly  created.  The  job  4s  to  deal  successfully 
with  these  options. 

Mr.  BradesLvs.  Your  statement  and  the  paper  you  refer  to  will  be 
inserted  in  the  record.  . . 

(The.prjparedstatemenl  and  paper  follow:)  . 
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Prepared  Statement  of  P.  Kexxeth  Komobki,  President,  Educational 
Products  Information  Exchange  Institute 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Kenneth  Komoskl.  lam  President  of  thaEducatlonal 
Products  Information  Exchange  Institute.  The  Institute  is  usually  referred  to  as 
EPIB  (pronounced  “eppy”).  It  was  chartered  hi  1067  by  the  Regents  of  the  State 
University  of  Xew  Vork  as  u uoiiiiroflt  corporation.  It  is  a consumera  union  for 
member  schools  and  school  systems  in  T)0  states.  With  support  from  the.se  schools,' 
other  members,  and  foundation  grants,  the  Institute  conducts  indei>endent  studies 
of  all  types  of  educational  materials  and  equipment.  It  publishes  its  findings  in 
nine  Educational  Product  Rei>orts  eacb^year.  At  present,  these  reports  reach 
about  3,500  educators^in  scliool.s,  colleges,  and  other  institutions. 

Prior  to  organizing" EPIE,  I served  as  co-director  of  the  Institute  for  Educa- 
tional Teciinology  at  Coliimliln  University,  IVliile  in  that  iwsition,  I edited  the 
first  publication  to  document  the  fact  that  many  educational  materials  which 
schools  assnined  had  been  developed  through  u prope.ss  of  Held  testing  and  revi- 
sion— a process  which  EPIE  has  labeled,  "learner  vertifieallon” — Imd,  In  fact, 
never  been  tried  out  and  Revised  on  the  basis  of  feedback  from  learners  prior  to 
imbllcatlon. 

Before  joining  the  University,  I directed  n nonprofit  research  and  development 
organization  which  had  plonwred  in  the<  creation  of  leani-verified.  educational 
materials.  I have  also  been  a clas.^rooin  teacher,  the  head  of  u junior  high  school 
and  n special  consultant  on  c<lucntional  technology  to  UNESCO  and  to  the  U.S. 
‘^Stnte  Department. 

During  the  past  year,  1 have  served  as  an  advisor  to  the  Rand  Corporation’s 
.Study  for  the  National  Institute >01  Education  and  a.s  the  clmlrman  of  the  forum 
on  Educational  Technology  at  the  1070  White  House  Conference  on  (Children, 
My  resegrcli  efforts  in  edncntloiial  technology  have  focused  primarily  on  im- 
proving student  learning  by  improving  the  effectiveness  of  tlie  materials  from 
which  students  are  expected  to  learn.  ^ 

Point  i.i—Bducatlonal  technology  : effectiveness  then  efficiency.  ^ 

I believe  that  unless  educational  technology  Is  focused  first  and  foremost  pn 
the  Improvement  of  learning,  it  becomes  simply  a means  of  making  education 
seem  more  efficient  without  lieiiig  truly  effective.  Once  the  difficult  goal  of  effec- 
tiveness is  being  consistently  achieved,  education  can  easily  be  made  more  ef- 
ficient. To  procred  In  any  other  fashion  menus  leaving  tlje  til tl mate  educational 
consumer — the  learner — In  a constantly  vulnerable  i>08ltlon. 

One  important  function  of  the  proposetl  National  Instltuto  of  Education  must 
be  to  conduct  research  and  provide  leadership  that  . will  gunrnntee  all  American 
citizens  that  every  educational  iqaterial  from  which  children  are  required  to 
learn,  Is  as  effective  as  we  know  how  to  make  It.  . . 

What  I have  to  say  to  you  th(s  mornln«r  AviU  clearly ‘Indicate  that  there  U an 
enormous  need  for  better  educational  materials,  and  an  even  greater  need  for, 
procedure®  that  uiir  guarantee  their  continuous  improveinenc.  The  proposed 
Na tlouan ns tltute  could  provide  many  of  the  means  and  methods  upon  which  that 
Improvement  diepends. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION — WIIAT  SCHOOLS  USE  AND  WHY  . 

i ■ 

Point  2,1 — 50  niillion  children  are  unprotected  from  inadequately  develoi)ed 
♦educational  materials.  ' 

My  review  of  the  present  situation  regarding  the  development,  Relation,  and 
of  educational  mlaterlpls  has  led  me  to  the  following  conclusion : At  this  tltne 
of  national  concern  over  consumer  protection?  the  largest  single  group  of  unpro- 
tected cpnsumers  is  made  up  of  the  50  million  schoolchildren  who  are  being  re-, 
quired  to  learn  from  educational  materials  almost  all  of  which  have  been 
Inadequately  developed  and  evaluated. 

The  mat^als  I refer  to  are  the  textbooks,  films,  tapes,  kite,  and  complex 
multimedia  systems  that  ore  the  concrete  artifacts  of  learning  in  our  schools.  ^ 
These  materials  are  the  tools  of  learning,  constantly  used  and  depended  upon  by' 
teachers  and  students  alike.  Indeed,  one  con  conceive  c\f  a school  without  walls, 
or  even  on  educational  system  without  schools,  but  a modern  etlucational  system 
without  tools — in  the  form  of  a variety  of  educational  materials—ls  inconceivable. 
Today’s  educaitlon  requires  that  these  tools  be  better,  sharper,  more  dependable — 
In  other  words,  more  effective— than  ever  before" 
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Point  2,2 — Improved  materials  are  urgently  needed  because  of  growing  de- 
mands for:  individualized  learning;  greater  teacher  accountability. 

This  requirement  is  urgent  Tlie  interaction  of  two  growing  trends  iireducatioii 
demand  it  The  first  is  the  trend  toward  more  independent,  individualized  learn- 
ing on  the  part  of  students,  I'he  second  is  the  (Icnmiid  for  greater  accountability  on 
the  part  of  teachers.  As  these  two  trends  continue  to  build,  the  a#eil  for  mate- 
rials of  demonstrated  dependability  and  effectiveness  will  become  more  mid  more 
neiite.  If  niaterinls  with  these  qualities  are  not  generally  available,  neither,  stu- 
dents nor  teachers  can  be  expected  to  meet  the  new  demands  being  made  on  them. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  comprehend  the  necnl  for  learner^orlented,  indi- 
vidualized educational  materials.  For  decades  educators  have  talked  about  the 
fact  that  learning  is  an  individual  act  and,  that  eacli  learner  must  uitlinately  have 
an  individualized  program.  Today  there  is  growing  -evidence  that^thls  talkyls 
finally  being  translated  into  action.  But  those  educators  who  are  acting-- -by 
establishing  now  types  of  individualized  learning  evlronnieut&-rare  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  quality  of  the  materials  they  put  Into  the  hands  of  leaniers  Is  a 
, critical  ftictor  In  the  success  of  their  new  programs.  When,  In  addition,  these 
educators  n-re  likely  to  be  held  more  rigorously  accountable  for  the  learnlnfe  of 
each  Individual  student,  they  are  going  to  i>ay  even  more  attention  to  the  quality 
and  appropriateness  of  the  materials  1^1  ng  made  available  to  them.  However,  If 
higher  quality  materials  are  not  "generally  available  heltlier  teachers  nor  their 
.students  can  be  expected  to  be  held  completely  accountable  for  leaimlng  failures. 

^ Point  2.3 — Schools  use  Inadequate  materials  because  they  must  use  soniething. 

Blit  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  inntcrinls  now  used  by  schools  are  not 
of  “the  highest  i>ossible  quality,”  Thus,  to  nnswp»*  the  questions  the  Goininittcc 
has  put  to  me  as  succinctly  as  imssiblc ; . ' . • 

“What  do  schools  use?” — They  use  what’s  available, 

“Why?’’ — Because  It’s  available,  and  you  ean’t  run  a .school  without  materials.  ^ 

During  the  last  two  decades,  new  (echnologles,  new  media,  and  f'ederal  money 
made  possible  enormous  and  coiitiiiiiiiig  iiiereascs  both  in  th'c  production  and 
purchasing  of  these  traditional  groiii>-orleiitcd  educational  materials.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  Federal  money  hasn't  also  bellied  to  develop  a small  number 
of, new,  more  effective,  learning  materials.  It  has.  But  for  everj*  Federal  dollar 
spent  since  1058  on  the  development  of  new,*inore  effective  materials,  hundreds 
more  have  also  been  made  available  to  schools  for  the  purchase -of  materials 
that  are  Inuch  less  effective  than  they  should  be. 

Point  5./— ^-Modern  technology  Is  producing  quantity  of  trivial  options — but 
teachers  and  students  need  high  quality  alternatives  to  these  inadequate  ma- 
terials. 1’  , - 

" The  result  Is  that  educational  purchasers  are  being  presented  with  a tremen- 
dous variety  of  options — eyen  more  than  are  offered  to  tie  American  car  buyer. 
But,  as*  Is  the  case  with  so  many  ofj  thdsc  automotive  options,  thfe  educator’.^ 
optloiiq  nre  to:  often  trivial  variations  on  overworked  and)  in  the  long  run.  In- 
effective Lhemt  3.  Today’.s  teachers  add  .students  do  not  nml  an  ever  increasing  ^ 
quantity  of  opitoiis.  What  they  do  need  desperatetj’  are  high  quality  alterna- 
tives to^the  inadequately  develoiied  njaterlals  they  are  now  required  to  use. 

Before  I turn  to  this  tyuclal  question  of  quality,  I want  to  take  a few  ininiito.s 
to  examine  In  so'ine  detail  the  quantitive  growth  of  educational  materials  miring 
the  last  two  decades.  My  examination  begins  ht  a point. seven  years  before  NDEA 
began  to  prime  the  materinhs-purchasing  pump  with  Federal  dollars.' In  1951, 
the  Apierlcan  Ediicntloiinl  Catalog — the  only  source  that  attempted  n compre- 
hensive catalog  of  mhterinls  developed  for  use  In  elementary  and  .secondary 
school^llsted  some  5,000  items.  Although  some  workbooks  and  films  were  In- 
cluded, almost  nil  the  Items  were  standard  textbooks  with  .standard  formnt.s, 
designed,  for  use  in  the  standard  (30  student)  ‘American  classroom  by  the 
“average”  teacher  teaching  “average”  students.  Other  Ies.s  comprehensive  catn- 
^ logs  .may  have  contained  additional  llstlng.s  of  ii^rhnps  five  to  eight  thousand 
items;  ino.stly  films,  many  of  which  had  not  been  produced  primarily  for  use 
in  schools.  But  a safe  estimate  of  strictly  school-focused  mnterlnl.s  would  he 
• in  the  neighborhood  of  10, 000  items. 

Twenty  years  Inter,  the  1971  El-Hl  Textbooks  In  Print,  the  succes.sor  to. the 
American  Educational  Catalog,  lists  about  14,000' textbook.s.  The  publisher,  R.  R. 
Bowker,  estimates  that  the  catalog  also  refer.s  to  50,000.  workbook.s  and  other 
supplementary  , materials  marketed  along  with  tho.<e  textbook.s.  The  increase  ap-  , 
pears  to  be  tenfold.  Bowker  has  also  published,  separate  catalogs  compiled  at  the  . 
University  of  Southern  California,  of  films,  filmstrips  and  transparende.s. 
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These  catalogs  list  some  55,000  additional  items,  only  a fen*  of  which  are  in- 
cluded as  iionbook  supplementar.v  materials  in  Textbooks  in -lUdnt^-Taiken  to- 
gether, the  materials  listed  in  ail  Eowker  cahi logs  total  120,000;  ,f/^' 

► But  that  U "not  all.  During;,  the  la.st  year,  Westlnghouse  Leaniing 'Corp,  has 
published  a seven-volume  catalog,  called  lA»arning  Directory,  which  covers  all 
media,  and  lists  207,000  items.  And  even  this  ambitious  effort  inevitably  falls 
short  of  presenting  a full  picture  of  the  materials  available  to  Every 

such  “comprehensive’*  catalog  ik  obsolete  the  niohient  It  i>{  printed:  It.s  ixitential 
content  la  constantly  growing  . both  in  number  of  Items  and  in  kinds  of  media. 

For  instance,  the  infonnatlon  you  are  looking  at  is  being  projected  from 
a film  tr^nsparencyo’ia  an. overhead  projector.  In  1051,  tli ere  were  no  overhead 
transparencies  for  use  in  schools.  Today,  a .USC-Bowker  catalog  lists  approxi- 
mately 13,000  sets  of  transparencies.  The  Wesiinjjhpuse  Directory  lists  15,050 
sets,  and  EPIE  estimates  that  there  are  actually  over  20,000  sets  commercially 
available  for  school,.use.  EPIE'a  estlmate\exceeds  both  the  Westihghouse  and 
USC-Bowker  listing  largely  because  neither  fimiiaged  to  identify  all  commercial 
producers.- of  transparencies;  Indeed,  EPIE  Is  not  certain  It  haa  identified 
all  of  them.  Furthermore,  this  estimate  of  20,000  doe.s  not  include  the  hundre<ls 
of  thousands  of  transpareficies  that  are  produced  by  the  schools  themselves. 
And  transparencies  afe  just  one  bf  ,the'  many  klnds'^of  media  which  have  been 
Introduced  Into  the  schools  since  1051. 

In  1051,  10-mm.  film  had  lust  begnii  to  be  used  widely  in  schools.  Other  usc>^ 
of  film.  Super  8 film  loops,  ^-mni.  sound  filmstrips,  and  EVR  (EhH'tronic  Video 
Recording,  actually  film)  had  npt  yet  api>eaVed.  Likewise,' .school  use  of'hiullo 
tapes  Was  some  years  off, ami  video  tapes  had  not  •even  been  invented.  The  use 
of  proggimmed  Instruction  book.s  and  tea(;|ilng  inachlnevS  n*as  a decade  away  ; and 
computer-assisted  instruction  (CAI)  a hit* further.  Stimulation  games  were  even* 
further  lii  the  future;  and  today’s  most  “In*'  materials— multimedia  instructional 
systems^wei^  unheard  of.  ^ ^ . . 

Today,  twenty  years  later,  schools  have  4vailable  to  them  at  least  60,000 
instructional  film  materials — 10-mm.,  8-intn.,  and  36rinni,  films trlp.s.  . v 

There  are  upwards  of  20,000  audio  tapes  wdilcli  schools  may  purchase  of  rent.. 
Thousands,  more'are  being  produced  and  used  locally  by  schools  themselves. 

Although  a recent  survey  by  National  Insfructfonol  Televl.slon  indicates  that 
approximately  85  percent  of  the  instructional  television  being  broadcast  to  schools 
is  provided,  by  only  223  video  tapes,  an  estimated  additional  10,000  one-Jncli,; 
inch  and  ^4  Inch  video  tapes,  produced  both  commercially  and  Ipcally,  account 
.for  hundr^s  of  thousands  of  nonbroadcast  hours  of  television  instruction.-  * 

In  the  ten  years  since  they  were  Introduced  i>rograinincd  In.struction  nufterials 
* fdr  sciiool  use  have  Increased  from  a feW. dozen  to  approximately  4,000,  approxi- 
mately five  hundred  of  whicli  must  be  used  In  specific  types  of  teaching  machines, 
All  of  these  programs  could  be  adapted  to  CAI,  and  many  have  been./ 

Simulation  games  for  education  are  still  in  their  Infancy.  Iloweverj  there  are 
now  404  cataloged  for  school  use,  and  the  publisher  of  the  catalog  estiinatc.Setlinr 
twice  thatnumbcr  are  nearing  completion,  ' ' ^ ' 

Multimedia  kits  are  perli{ips  the  most  difiicult  instructional  materials  to  quan- 
tify with  any  reliability.  Many  of  them  are  sold  as  parts  of  Instructional  programs 
based  on*textbook  series;  others  are  sol,d  totstand  alone.  Some  arc<>made  up 
simply  of  a book  and  audio* tapes,  while  others  contain  a great  variety  of  assorted 
materials  and  equipment.  Thus,  it  Is  Impossible  to  arrive  at  an*  exact  count,  but 
they  clearly  num’oer  in  the  thousands.  ‘ ‘ - 

Point  3,2 — ^There  are  at  present  well  >ovet' 200,000  education^iqkterials  being 
marketed  to  schools,  ' .♦• 

^ Overall,  the  grawth  in  all  fype^  of  materials,  since  1951  may  be  described  con- 
sen*atlvely  as  an  increase  of  about  twentyfold;  from  something  over  10,000  in 

1951  to  well  bVer  200,000  in  1971,  ^ 

As  I have  paentloned,'  muclyof  this  growtli  was  made  po.ssible.  by  advances  Jn 
^uoduCtlon  technology,  the  appearancevof  new  medio^arid  Increased  purcliasing 
power  with  Federal  fundjs.  But  there  have  been  otlier/ulctors,  a.s  well,  ones'whicli 
ha^e  contributed  to.  the  quantity  f)t  materials  but  whicli* primarily  are  related 
t6  the  question  of  quality. /The  have  brought  about  materials  of  greater  social 
relevance  and  materials,  w^ith  new"  teaching  approaches  ahd'/6r  more  vajld  and 
up-to-date  content. 'tJnf or  tuna  teiy,  these  factors  have  only  indirectly  contributed 
to  the  improvemeut  of  t]he  learning  effe<?tlvenes8  of  the  materials  they  have 

introduced.  . / '■ 

f . . . • ' - . 
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*The  first  of  tliese  additional  factors,  social  relevancy,  has  been  responsible  for 
the  introdubtion  of  new  subjects  into  the  curriculum.  Thus  we  now  have  materials 
. in  “Black  Studies, “ in  “Sex»Education,“  in  “Environmental  Education’^  or  “Ecol-- 
ogy.’*‘  And  who  in  1051  would  have  predicted  that  today  third-grade  pupils  in 
elegant 'Public  School  # 0 in  New  York  City  would  be  using  instructional  mate- 
rials on  the  dangers  of. narcotics? 

The  second  of  these  factors  has  been  Uie  appearance  of  new  approaches  to 
teaching  and  learning;  e.g.,  learning  by  discovery,  by  simulation,  or,  as  is' the 
case  witli  the  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet,  a new  orthography.  All  of  these  ap- 
proaches have  been  quickly  supported  by  new  instructional  materials,  including 
many  which  Imye  completely  restructured  traditional  subject  matter,  so  Uiat  we 
now  have  the  “new  math,”.  "Project  English,”  and  the  “new  social  studies,”  to 
mention  a few.  . • 

Point  3.3 — New  methods  of  developing  educational  materials.  . 

An  important  handful  of  these  new  depn^rtures — funded  by  Federal  or  private 
foundation  support — have  also  managed  to  help  pioneer  new  methods*  of  develop 
ing  educational  materials.  \ 

“Biology,”  for  example,  has  been  a high  school  course  since  the  10th  century.  In 
1051,  it  had  been  essentially  unchanged  since  that  time.  Basically,  It  was  a course 
in  taxonomy,  and  the  most  widely  used  standard  textbook  available  was  Holt’s 
“Modern  Biology;”  essentially  a compendium  of  taxonomic  information,  designed 
for  use  in  the  traditional  teacher-dependent,  “avera^p”  class  of  30  “average”  stu- 
dents. A decade  ago,  the  federally-supported  Biological  Sciences  Curriculum  Study 
Group  began  work  on  a new  biology  course.  But  because  the  group  of  prominent 
educators  and  biologists  assembled  did  not  agree  that  all  students  could  best  learn 
biology  from  a single  approach  with  a single  textbook,  their  work  produced  three 
separate  approaches  to  the  learning  of  biology:  a “cellular”  approach,  a “bio- 
chemical” approach  and  an  ‘‘ecological”  approach. 

Point  3. Learner-verification  and  revision  a major  new  departure  in  product 
development. 

In  addition  to  these  new  departures,  tile  developers  also‘took  a new  approach 
to  the  developmenj;  of  their  materials:  they  thoroughly  evaluated  tlie  effectiveness 
of  their  materials  on  a group  of  learners  and  revised  them  accordingly,  before 
they  were  released  for  commercial  distribution.  This  process  of  learner  verifica- 
tion and  revision  emerged  about  a decade  ago,  primarily  in  the  development  of 
programmed  instruction  materials.  Since  that  time  the  process  has  been  adopted 
by  many  Federally-funded  product  development  programs,  but  by  very  few  com- 
mercial producers.  ' . . . 

One  reason  why  commercial  producers  have  not  adopted  the  verification  proc- 
ess may  be  that  few  schools  look  for  evidence  of  learner-verification  when  select- 
ing curriculum materials.  This  would  explain,  at  least  in  part;  why — ten  years 
later— the  npnwerified  ‘^Modern  Biology”  still  holds  tSn'to  a significantly  iwrtlon 
^of  the  school  market.  Another  reason  is  that  new  materials  with  new  approaches 
are  harder  to  sell.  They  often  (as  is  the  case  with  the  BSCS  materials)  require 
a certain  amount  of  teacher  retraining,  while  the  traditional  text  is  as  easy  for 
teachers  to  slip  into  as  an  old  shoe.  Besides,  as  ^ward  Katzenbach,  former  Pres* 
ident  of  Raytheon  Education  has  put  it,  “The  money  is  in  tlie  old  stuff,  not  the 
new  stuff.”  1 

* PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  IlfDUSTRY 

'Point  — Small  size  6f  the  industry  and  small  size  of  school  expenditures  for 
materials.  j 

Last,  year’s  total  sales  for  all  educational  companies  marketing  book  and 
npnbook  media  (hut  not  including  equipment)  were  no  more  than  $G00  uilllon, 
whereas,  185  singlp  companies  In  Fortune  Magazine’^  list  of  the  country’s  top 
500  had  sales  exceeding  $600  million.  This  $600  million  represents  less  (ban  2 
percent  of  the  country’s  school  budget.  Or,  put  another  way,  local  schools  are 
spending  less  than  2(^  at  every  budget  dollar  on  the  tools  of  learning.  Interest- 
ingly, during  recent  years  the  average  school  system  has  received  just  about  2% 
or  its  budget  thVough^  Federal  support.  A major  reason  why  (he  fortunes  of  the 
educational  industry  have  been  so  closely  tied  to  the  availability  of  Federal, 
money  for  local  schools.  • . i . 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  when  comtxired  to  other  Important 
American  industries,  relatively  speaking  the  “real  money”  is  Just  not  in  educa- 
tion, at  least  not  at  present.  Today,  the  educational  materials  Industry  is  small 
when  compared  to  most  others.  } 
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Xevertheless,  futurists  and  economists  predict  that  the  educational  industry 
will  grow  into  a major  American  industry  in  the  years  ahead.  Assuming  they  are 
correct,  now  is  the  time,  while  the  Industry  is  still  in  Its  economic  infancy — 
and  schools  are  still  spending  relatively  little  on  its  products — to  encourage  it, 
cajole  it,  give  it  guidance,  and,  if  necessary,  to  manage  Federal  sui)i)ort  in  such 
a way  that  money  is  available  to  help  develop  and  purchase  products  of  proven 
worth. 

Everj’thing  that  can  be  done  must  be  done  to  get  the  education  industry  to  fnl- 
flll  its  potential;  not  by  providing  the  schooi.s  with  cndie.ss — but  in  the  end, 
trivial— options,  but  by  supplying  effective  alternatives  for  individual  learners. 
The  potential  impact  of  its  product  is  enormous.  These  products  contain  mate- 
rials that  introduce  (or  fall  to  introduce)  skills,  concepts,  facts,  and  under- 
standing into  the  minds  of  50  million  young  Ainericahs  for  twelve  crucially  im- 
portant years.  No  Industry  in  the  country  produces  products  df^grj^ter  impor- 
tance or  potential. 

As  the  late  Robert  Locke,  who,  us  executive  vice-president  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  was  one  of  the  most  forward  l(k)king  leaders  In  the  education  Industrj’, 
.wrote  in  n receirtly  published  Saturday  Review  article  entitled,  “Has  the 
' Education  Industry  Lost  Its  Xer\*e?”. : 

Point  — Industry’s  caiiacity  to  apply  research  llndings. 

“The  most  encouraging  sign  is  that  educational  research  is  finally' beginning 
to  lead  instead  of  follow  educational  exi>erimentation. 

“The  education  companies  vary  greatly  in  their  research  and  development 
abilities,  but  in  general  it  can  he  said  tiiat  few  of  them  have  any  capacity  at  all, 
to  do  basic  research  in  education,  a fnnctlon  that  can  best  be  undertaken  in  the 
universities  and  in  organizations  devoted  solely  or  largely  to  research.  On  the 
' other  hand,  industry  clearly  has  the  capacity  to  apply  research  findings  to 
experimental  product  development” 

• Mr.  Locke  concluded  by  saying:  “In  fact,  the  chief  contribution  of  industry 

may  come  through  its  ability  to  apply  the  findings  of  research  to  the  development 
of  products  and  services  for  education,” 

Point  4.3 — Present  lack  on  the  part  of  industry. 

I am  in  total  agreement  with  Mr.  Locke  concerning  the  education  industry’s 
; capacity  to  apply  the  results  of  research  findings  to  product  development,  but 

; my  analysis  of  the  current  status  of  product  development  within  lending  cduca- 

s tion  companies  indicates  that  the  industry  is  a long  way  from  doing  so.  The 
research  findings  to  which  Mr.  Locke  referred  clearly  indicate  that  the  learning 
effectiveness  of  a product  can  best  be  imiwoved  through  the  process  I have 
referred  to  as  learner-verification  and  revision. 

These  terms  are  simply  a researcher’s  way  of  saying  that  the  learning  effec- 
tiveness of  a product  will  be  improved  if  it  is  taken  through  a systematic  cycle 
of  tryouts  with  learners  followed  by  revisions  based  on  the  feedback.  Such  eviil-. 
nations  heed  not  always  involve  large  groups  of  learners.  Through  appropriate 
sampling  a small  group  of  “target”  students  can  give  the  prbdmt  develoiwrs 
ample  opi>ortunlty  to  catch- errors  and  trouble  spots  and  to  revise  accordingly, 
j As  you  can  see,  the  lehrner-verification  and  revision  process  .sounds  like  n 

' commonsense  approach  to  development  which  producers  might  have  dl.seovered 

' for  themselves  long  ago.  Indeed,  it  has  been  in  use  in  the  development  of  stand- 

L ardlzed  tests  for  several  decades  and,  as  Mr.  Locke  pointed  ont  el.sewhere  in  hi.s 

article,  the  researchers  who  developed  programed  Instrnetion  a decai^e  ago 
were  the  first  to  apply  it  to  the  creation  of  learning  material.s.  However,  four 
i years  of  research  by  the  KFIK  Institute  into  almost  every  clas.s  of  material.s 

from  textbooUe  and  films  to  mnltimcdia  kits  have  convinced  ns  that  although 
this  research -gen  erate<l  proces.s  is  becoming  more  generally  understood  by 
t educational  producers,  their  capacity  to  apply  it  remains,  in  fact,  virtually 

‘ unutilized.  * ' . 

Point  i4 — 99  percent  of  present  mater  inis  ari»  inadequately  develoi)l*d. 

" As  a result  we  estimate  that  00  percent  dt  the  materials  .school  children  are 
I now  required  to  nse  have  not  been  put  tiirough  even  the  initial  phases  of  the 

learner-verification  and  revision  cycle.  If  this  statistic  is  disturbing,  the  picture 
^ in  particular  product  ar^s  is  evemmore  so.  For  iimtance,  onr  investigation  in  the 

area  of  textbooks  Indicates  that  under  one  percent  of  the  approximately  14,000 
I textbooks  being  sold  to  schools  lids  been  systematicniiy  shapetl  through  the 

i learner  tryout  and  revision  process. 

[ Onr  study  Included  an  analysis  of  the  best  selling  texts-plus-medla-supple- 

^ ments  in  major  elementary-high  school  curriculum  areas.  This  “best  seller”  list 
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eventually  grew  to  some  sixty  different  texts  and  their  related  materials.  I^ess 
than  10  i>erceiit  of  these  had  even  been  fleld-tested  prior  to  publication ! I say 
•‘even”  because  the  fteld-testlng  of  textbopks.ls  rarely  synouomons  with  learner- 
veriiication  ajid  revision.  In  .some  cases,  for  Instance,  reactions  from  salesmen 
In  the  field  are  referred  to  as  “field-testing.”  But  when  “field-testing”  refers  to 
actual  testrf  of  the  materials  with  students,  It  is  done  usually  just  prior  to  publica- 
tion with  no' chance  of  using  the  results  to  Improve  the  product.  Such  testing 
is  done  in  the  hoi»e  of  Impressing  purchasers'that  the  materials  in  question  have - 
actually  been  u^ed  in  scliools.  Thus  it  is  Importanl  not  to  confpse  •traditional 
tiphMestlng  of  textbooks  with  the  learner-verification  and  revision  process. 

Kxtrapolating  from  these  sixty  ’’he.st  sellers”  to  qll  14,000  textbooks  we  may 
ostinmte  that  ten  percent  or  1,400  of  these  have  been  “field-tested,”  in  some  fasl^lon. 
But  the  percentage  that  have  been  through  learner-verification  and  . revision  is 
minuscule.  * ^ 

In  tlie  educational  film  field,  the'amount  of  flpld-testlng  and/or  learner-veri- 
fication and  revision  is  even  less.  In  the  area  of  broadcast  video  tai>ed  instruc- 
tion, where  EPIE  lia.s  drawn  upon  the  re.search  of  the  Xatlona\v, Center  for  In- 
structional Television,  we  discovered  that  only  three  of.  the  223  materials’ used 
in  over  85  percent  of  broadcast  instructional  televislon'have  been’ learner-tested. 
In  other  words,’ only  a little  over  one  iwrcent  of  the  television  material  used  in 
schools  has  been  learner-verified. 

. The  director  of  the.Xational  Center  for.  Audio  Ta[)es  at  the  .University  of  Colo- 
rado told  EPIE  tliat ’while  he  had  no  statislcal.datq,  it  is  his  opinion  that  prac- 
tically none  of  the  estimated  20,000  taiK?s  now  available  has  gone- through  the 
vorfficatlon-revlslou  process.  • . ' ' 

Hy  far  the  mo.st  discouraging  area  we  have  inve.stigated  is  that  of  programed 
Instruction.  As  Mr.’Locke  and  others  have  pointed  out,  research  In  programed  In- 
stnictibn  did  much  to  develop  and  refine  the  process  of  learner-verlficntlou  and 
revision.  One  would,  therefore,  exiK»ct  to  find  that  all  (or  at  least  the  great 
nmjorlty).  of  such  materials  would  have  heeji  thoroughly  tested.  Such  Is  not  the 
ca.se.  BPIE’s  examination  of  033  of  "the  programed  Items  now  in  use  bi  major 
enrriciiluni  areas  In  schools  revealed  that  research  evidence  was  available  for 
only  7 percent  of  these  materials,  while  some  “field-testing”  was  claimed  for 
another  8 ijercont.  A cursors*  examination  of  the  remaining  3,000  programs  le.*?s 
central  to  the  school 'curriculum  Indicates  that  even  a smaller  percentage  of 
tho.se  seem  to  have  been  leamcir-verlfted.  . * . 

Recently,  EPIE  surveyed  a sampling  of  major  cdncational-  procedures— some 
of  whom  produce  programed  materials  and  all.  of  whom  have  Ivegwn  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  “systems  of  materia l.s”  Involving  a multitude  of  media  and  meth- 
ods. We  got  in  touch  with  them  In  order  to  nsc*ertaln  their  present  a.ttltude  toward 
liold-testlng,  learner-verification  and  product  evaluation. 

Here  is  a sampling  of  their  comments  a.s  reimrted  hy  our  telephone  Interviewer: 
Point  — Iiiteniews  with  pnaliicers  Indicate  lack  of  attention  to  testing  .of 

materials.  ^ \ ‘ 

(Comiwny.  A,  Vice  President  and  Kdltor-ln-Chlef.) 

“A  couple  of  years  ago,  we  wanted  to  do  some  field  te.sting,  but  sphedtillng 
wouldn’t  allow  It.  It  takes'  too  much  time  and  we  wouldn't  have  gotten  the  books 
out.  It  wasn’t  a questiem  of  money,  hut  just  .scheduling.  We’rc  now  working  on 
a program  we  plan  to  field-test.  I hope  we  can.'  Testing  has  lots  of  problems,  you 
know.  . 

(Thlscoinpany  has  no  information  on  field-testing hvallable  to  schools.) 
(Conipany  B,  Bdl  to  r-ln -Chief.)  . 

“We  don’t  do  any  real  te.sting  from  the.  standpoint  of  content  or  i>edngogy. 
When  I wa.s  Edi tor-1  n-Chlef  at  — , we  did  a lot  of  testing,  hnt  we  were  testing 
the  format,  you  might  say.  We  found  that  some  dlfficult-to-product  stuff  Wiisn’t 
necessary.  This  Is  the  kind  of  testing  most  publishers  do;  It  can  lead  to  some 
Improvements  from  the  teaching  .standpoint,  hnt  that’s  j\Lst  serendipity. 

“More  testing  Is  needed,  but  It  costs  a lot.  AVheii  I was  teaching,  I always 
wanted  to  know  about  classroom  trials,  but  I never  got  any'lnfonnatlon.”  lie. 
concluded  with : * ^ ^ 

"Pbbllshers  usually  claim  materials  have  Ikhmi '^clnsrooni  tpsted^or  ‘used  with 
thousands  of  .students  throughout  the  country,’  hut  no  one  should  call  what  they 
do  ‘testing.’  ” 

(This  conipany  has  ho  information  on  field-testing  itMillnble  to  .^hool.s.) 
(Company  C,  Senior  Vice  President,  Editorial.) " j 

“We  have  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  salesrnen  and  consultants  who  report 
back  what  they  pick  up  In  the  field ; that’s.it^ly  our  field-testing.” 
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tben  descrltwd  some  testing  of  the  comimny’s  rending  program.!  ' ' “It 
Imohed  only  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  kids,  but  you  know^lf  von  can  lltid  'lhnt 
eight  out  of  ten  kids  don’t  like  n certain  sel^tlonf  you  Xllv  don’r 

to  KTwteoff'  ‘ >»■'"'«>>  tl>“t  .vou’re  going 

schSjJls'''^*'  ®rhn°M  I think  've  got  feedback  from  fifteim 

schools  . . . [but]  . . . teachers  don  t ask  ns  how  we  know  the  books  will  work- 

ivlii  "'ty  trend  tou-ard  more  field  testing  or  evnltmS  The  1070’s 

;,o„.  SK  ,is^"dlv„ssrs.'•s 

S,Sr1.ao'„,’E^^  'O  "»• 

(This  coiiiiMUiy  has  souio  lield-tGst  results  available. ) *- 

. (Comi)any  D,  Vice  President  and  Editor-in-chief)  - . 

-n  111’  ^iiostly  we  depend  on  what  we  hear  from  i>eoi)le  out  in  tim  iield  Sure 
iield-testing  is  good,  but  it  can  hi}  overdone  , . . Some  of  the  government-fnndpfl 
projects  are  neecllOTsly  complicated  . . . They  do  their  own  material  and  revise  It 
and  reclse  It . . . Any  good  editor  can  do  the  same  thing,  just  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  experience  . . Holt’s  Biology  still  sells  (this  comimny  I!!  noT  Holt)  aVtOr 
tpif  government]  si)ent  on  the  BSCS  materials' . . “we  dhln’t 

^ /rnTT  ~ and  tliey-re  still  among  the  best  sellers  we  have.”  ' 

( Ihls  company  s field-test  Information  hs  for  Its  owii  use  only  We  were  tnifl 

enSugh,\^.f  Sropriate'S™^^  ““P^rtant 

(duc^ional  Journals  and  magazines  in  recent  months.  In  all,  EPIE  analyzed  344 
advertisements,  only  17  contained  references  to  any  tyjm  of  fleKE 
product  being  nd^ertlsed.  An  EPIE  researcher  got  lii  touch  with  the  producers 
who  had  placed  the  advertisements.  Only  two  of  them  referred  our  researcher  to 
published  regard!  studies;  slx-otheta  said  they  would  be  willing 
formation  which  ranged  from  Informal  feedback  from  class  tr  a"s  to  sZv^^^^^ 

nen?f  T**"  responsible  for  the  nine  remaining  Xrtlse 

ments  were  unable  to  refer  us  to  (or  send  to  us)  anv  evidence  to  back  up  tlie 
statements  made  in  their  advertising.  lu  oacK  up  the 

In  one  case,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  producer  had  no  data  of  anv  sort 
® advertisement  urged  schools  to  get  in  touch  with  nnv  regional 
how.  well  these  materials  are  working  in  schools  liL  ^^^ 
f exact  wording  of  the  advertisement.)  A further  investigation 

t \mnVd”  a school  did,  in  fact,  get  in  touch  with  n regionnU)fflce 

it  Y^uld  first  be  sent  a list  of  schools  in  that  region  which  had  ntirnhnsp<l  Mm 
materials  and  then  it  would  receive  a visit  from  a salesmati!  P«rchase4l  the 

strategy  is.  of  course,  disturbing.  Howe^'cr.  in  h sense  it  was  • 
t'en  more  disturbing  to  learn  tliat  dm-iiig  tlie  months  that  this  advertisement 

company  received  only  five  requests  for  their  “field 
quite  '■""‘'tkele.s.s.  were 

croSleJrnT^eV^ed  prcducers  to 

„ ''"If"  examines  the  ways  In  which  most  schools  select  materlals  this  lack 
field  tesling^s  norsu^  ^om  learner-verification  or 

EPIE  learned  this  in  1969,  when  it  cooi>erated  with  eicht  state  MfinrMifinn 
departments  in  surveying  the  evaluation  practices  ased  by  schools  and  state 
hf^nMfhvi  ” scl^tion  of  instructional  materials  and  eqniimient  TTlie  iwoject 
identifletl  and  studied  materials  selection  i)ractiees  in  19  school  systems  desiir- 

oM  o?sYnT.«^  consdentious  tlm^  nmlfv 

*n  this  task.  In  every  case,  these  ID  schools  relied  almost  completelv  oii 
txnmination  and  review  of  the  materials  pins  (in  some  ca.ses)  discussions  with 
sales  representatives.  Only  occasionally  did  selw‘tion  coinmitt^S^ 

cla“nt'lS"r^  -at^'riala^urcl^"  ’ 

Classrooms.  Indeed,  one  state  department  of  edncatioii  inchide<l  in  the  stmiv  ' 

f te.sting  of  products,  hut  we  found  little  evidence 

that  school  systems  in  the  state  followed  the  suggestion.  tMuence 

ldCTtlS"f/i^3®Jinn  systems  Indicates  that  the  practices 

aentlfled  In  1009  are  still  In  use  today.  However,  we  were  somewhat  encouraged 
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by  tho  fact  that  one  of  these  systems  does  press  producers  for  evidence  of  the 
learning  effwtiVeness  Of  their  produc^  ami  that  others  sometimes  seek  such 
evidence.  As  yet  none  makes  such  evince  a purchasing  specification. 

Point  5.2 — Most  schools  fail,  to  use  learner-verification  data  when  selecting 
materials. 

When  one  remembers  that  these  19  systems  were  designated  as  being  more 
sophisticated  than  most  others  In  the  country  in  product  Selection,  the  nation* 
wide  picture  remains  pretty  bleak.  Nationally,  we  must  still  conclude  that  most 
schools  fail  to  employ  verification  data  from  learners  when  selecting  curriculum 
matcrinls.  , ' 

Tho  reason  for  this,  it‘  would  seem,  is  that  in  evaluating  products,  school  se* 
lection  committees  must  devote  most  of  their  limited  time  to  judging  a product’s 
content  and  l)edagogical  approach.  Practically'no  time  can  be  given  to  gathering 
evidence  of  a material’s  learning-effectiveness.  Committees  assume  that  ma- 
terials with  ‘‘good  content  and  tho  right  approach”  will,  by  definition,  be  effec- 
tive with  learners.  I^oglcal  ns  this  inay  sound.  It  is  not  necessarily  true. 

Point  5.5 — Research  supports  use  of  learner-verification  data  as  es.sential  in 
product  selection.  , 

•Fortunately,  some  Research  exists  which  haS  examined  the  question  of  whether 
it  is  pos.sil)le  to  infer  the  learning  effectiveness  of  particular  examples  of  in- 
.strnctional  materials  by  simply  examining  them.  This  research  rai.ses  serious 
doubts  about  the  reliability  of  the  practice  of  judging  the  quality  of  learning 
effectiveness  without  the  help  of  learner-verification  data. 

In  the  first  of  such  studies  a group  of  teachers  and  a principal  were  asked 
to  review  and  rank,  for  effectiveness,  alternate  versions  of  a s^bt  of  materials 
on  which  evidence  of  effectiveness  with  U'arners  had  been  gathered  by  the  rt^ 
searchers,  hut  was  not  made  available  to  the  educators,  With  no  evidence  of 
effectiveness  available  to  them,  the  educators  were  strikingly  unsncceksful  in 
judging  the  learning  effectiveness  of  the  materials  they  had  attempte<l  to  rank. 
The  correlation  between  their  Judgments "‘and  the  actual  perfomiance  of  the 
materials  with  learners  was,,— .0.75.  * . * 

This  study  is  one  of  few  in  tiie  literature  of  educational  reoshreh  timt  has 
l»een  replicated  and  had  its  results  cormborated  by  a second  researcher  with 
a similar  group  of  subjects.  Despite  this  fact,  most  school  men  and  members  of 
the  education  industry  continue  to  put  their  faith  .solely  in  examination  and 
review  rather  than  evidence  of  actual  performance  when'  judging  educational 
materials.  • . 

Point  5,Jf — ^Tlfe  real  problem  in  schools  and  industry*. 

N..  Not  just  existing  research,  hut  common  sense,  makes  it  quite  dear  that  at 
Ijresent  any  responsible  effort  to  create  or  select  materials  of  proven  learning 
effectiveness' must  use  data  from  learner-verification.  So  the  problem  is  not 
that  re^nrcii  does  not  answer  the  question  directly  and  imahibiguonsly — the 
real  problem  ia  that  the  qiication  of  learning  effeetivenesa  does  not  seem  to  he 
of  great  intereat  to  the  produeera  and  purehaacra  pf  edueaiional  materiala.  This 
situation  is  not  the  result  of  collusion  or  conscious  negligence  <m  the  part  of 
companies  and  schools,  biit  rather  of  habit,  apathy  and  ignorance. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this:  many  producers  and  ijurclmsers  feel  they  .know 
how  to  judge  the  learning  effectiveness  of  materials.  Thus,  they  lK*cpme  defen- 
sive when -researchers  suggest  that  their  inothods  are  less  than  reliable.  Others, 
a.s  we  have  seen,  simply  infer  that  materials  examined  and  judgoil  acceptable 
as  to  content  and  approach  will  also  produce  effective  learning. 

The  problem,  then,  Is  one  of  changing  well-established,  comfortable  behaviors 
on  the  i>art  of  both  producers  and  purchaser.s.  When  such  is  the  problem,  it  i:» 
• difficult  to  change  people  hy  iwinting  to  research  studies.  What  then,  can  be 
done  to  change  present  i)ractices  of  product  development  and  selection V 
The  first  step  is  both  simple  and  difficult.  It  is  to  admit  honestly  and  bandldly 
timt  these  practicQs  can  and  must  be  improved.  What  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  preaching  a counsel  of  i>erfection  (“Research  can’t  tell  us 
l)recisely  what  to  do,  So  let’s  hot  change  things  until  it  can”)  and,  on  the  oUier 
hand,  becoming  defensive  about  established  practices  (“These  practices  have 
been  developed  and  refined  through  i)rofes8lonnl  exi>erience  over  the  years.). 
Point  5.5 — new  credo  for  professionals  In  schools  and  in  companies. 

The  credo  of  all  professionals — in  the  education  compaific^  and  in  schools — 
must  be:  “There  isn’t  a product  we  produce,  nor  a product'now  in  use,  that 
cannot  be  improved.  Every  product  must  continuously  be  revised  In  light  of 
the  growing  knowledge  and  the  constantly  changing  needs  of  learners.”  ‘ 
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Most  producers  of  materials  for  young  clilldreii  will  eventually  be  forced  to 
revise  their  products  for  youngsters  who  have  been  habit  lies  of  Sesame  Street'.* 
This  sort  of  extra-school  learning  Is  affecting  the  iierfornmiu'e  of  every  edii- 
cational  inaterinl  now  in  the  schools.  • 

What  is  needed  is  n credo  of  linproveineiit  and  ucconipllslinieiit.  In  tlie  few 
instances  where  this  credo  has  been  followed  with  action,  the  results  Indicate 
that  some  real  jirogress*  has  been  inmR*,  I^t  me  cite  two  examples  of  the  sort 
of  improveinent  and  accoui pi Isli incut  tliat  can  be  made  when  a product  develoiier 
and  product  user  admit  that  thing  can  be  done  differently. 


The  ilrst  exanijile  I have  chosea  i«  a thoroughly  researched  product  of  a 
federnlly-siionspred  regional  educational  laboratory.  The  .second  is  a product 
from  the  commercial  textbook  field  that  lias  been  put  through  n reasonable 
niiproxiniatioii  of  learner-tryout  over  the  last  two  dwades.  v 

The  new  product  is  the  First  Year  Coinuiuiiiyntioiis  Skills  Program  develoiwd 
by  the  Soutliwe.st  Hegioiial  Laboratory  for  Fdueatiomil  Kesenreh  and  Develoj)- 
inent.  The  program  has  10  units  de-sigiied  for  use  with  kindergarten  chlldnMi.^Tlie 
units  cover  basic  communications  skills  (i.e.,  nnining  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
reading  simple  .selections).  The  program  takes  from  121  to  35  weeks  for  children  to 
use,  depending  on  the  nniouiit  of  time  allocated  daily.  The  jiroducers  state: 
"•“The  reading  skills  to  be  acquired  are  listed  very  explicitly  throughout  the 
prograni  and  their  successful  mastery  is  the  iiio.st  iniiHirtaiit  result  of  the 
Instruction.”  ^ 

This  language  is  similar  in  tone  and  content  to  the'lniiguage  one  finds  in  the 
commercially-developed  materials  but  the  kind  of  evidence  offered  by  the  South- 
west Laboratory  In  support  of  this  .statement,  is  hardly,  ff  evdr,  forthcoming 
from  commercial  develoiiers. 

Tlie  heart  of  the  verification  procedures  used  with  these  materials  Is  a special 
.kit  that  has  been  developed  for  “Quality  Assnrunce.”  Tlie  contents  in  this  kit 
Jire  related  to:  (1)  mid-year  and  end-of-the-.Vear  pupil  iierfornninee,  (2)  iiifouiin- 
tlon  collection  and  reporting,  (3)  schoolwide  sampling  plan  and  schedule,  (4) 
data  processing,  (5)  decision  rules  for  selecting  nlternntive  courses  of  action, 
a lid  (C)kgui  delines  for  evnhmting  ])rogrnin  moditlcation.s. 

Back-up  data  have  been  gathered  over  n four-year  cycle  of  jiroduct  develop- 
ment during  which  the  units  wen?  continuously  tried  out  with  learners  and  ac- 
cordingly revised.  The  develoix?rs  readily  admit  that  criterion  mastery  was  not 
achieveil  when  the  iirodnct  was  first  used  with  children.  But  now,  after  four 
years  of  continuous  evnliintion  and  revision,  this  mnstery  has  heeii  verified 
tlfrbngh  u.se  witlv  more  than  30,000  children  in  12  states  in  middle  sized  schools 
iuul  several  large  urhnn  district.s.  These  imiterials  will  eventually  be  coiiiiiier- 
clnlly  distributed.  ' ' 

The  inclusion  in  the  Southern  Begional  Lalmrntory’s  kit  of  a set  of  giiide- 
llnevS  for  twalnnting  program  modifications  prompts  me  to  eoiiiiiieiit  on  a study, 
which  should  he  of  particular  interest  to  this  Committee.  It  was  recently  l)roiight_ 
to  iny  attention  by  an  educaiionnl  re.senrcher  who  discovered,  It  iii  .the  proces.s' 
of  jirepuring  a review  o^  research  on  the  nature  of  proiluct  development.  The 
study  was  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  under  the  title  of  Project 
Hindsight.  . — — 

Point  G.l — D.  0 D.  stojyjndlcates  that  cost-effectiveness  of  technical  systeiiLS 
are  frequentlxJniprovi'^n^^  u, minor  inodificatioii  in  one  eomponent  or  function. 

TJio--reI^vmit  finding  of  Project  Hindsight  was  that  when  resenrrehers  coii- 
rtticted  a retrosi)ectlve  examination  and  analysis  of  the  fiiiictionliig  of  u techno- 
logical system  they  were  frequently  able  to  identify  a critical  i«irt  or  fniictioii 
tlint  could  he  ino<lified  nt  very  little  eo.st.  When  the  identified  fniictioii^wns,  in 
fact,  modified  as  a result  of  this  “hindsight”  it  was  di.scovered  that  this  low 
order  modification  of  the  single  variable  frequently  resulted  in  very  ‘ high 
onler  Improvements  in. the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  .system. 

Ill  my  opinion,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  use  of  .si>ecific  ft^edbnek  from  lenrner.s 
on  critical  variables  during  the  revision  process  will  make  it  po.ssiblt?  for  jiro- 
(lucers  to  realize  coinpnrnble  iniprovealents  in  the  overall  effectiveness  of  siiecific 
educntiniinl  mnterinls.  . ' 

My  second  example,  a traditional  enough  looking  textbook,  was  first  piihlisbed 
more  than  20  years  ago;  yet  it  continues  to  oiit.sell  hll  other  texts  in  its  field.  It 
Is  an  introduction  to  economics ’created  by  Professor  Paul  Snmuelson  of  M.I,T. 
ns  a freshman  college  text,  but  it  is  also  used  in  a few  senior  high  school  classes. 
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Since  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1948,  seven  subsequent  editions  have  „ 
appeared  and  an  eighth  is  scheduled.  Each  edition  has  gone  through  a three 
or  four-year  revision  cycle  in  order,  to  update  content,  organization  and  style 
of  presentation— geared  Vo  increasing  the  etfectivene.ss  as  well  as  the  sales  of  the 
material. 

To  prepare  for  each  revision,  the  developer  gathers  Information  from  both 
teachers  and  students  regarding  the  teaching-learning  effectiveness  and  ac- 
ceptability of  the  test.  The  author  has  Informed  EPIE  that  a .<hmpling  of  in- 
stitutions using  the  text  is  selected  and  questionnaires  are  distribute<l  to  students 
who  have  used  it. 

The  questionnaires  are  returned  directly  to  the  author  for  analysis  and  u.% 
in  revising  the  text  In  addition  to  this  tri-annual  feadlKick  from  students  the 
author  continuously  monitors  the  use  of  the  materials  with  a small  group  of 
lower-than-average  students  taught  by  another  professor  at  a nearby  tiniversity. 

If  the  committee  wonders  why  I have  selected  this  cdliege  text  as  my  second 
example  rather  than  one  of  the  14,000  elementary  and  secondary  texts  now  on 
the  market,  it  is  because  in  four  years  of  research  EPIE  has  failed  to  identify 
one  of  the  more  than  14,000  texts  which  has  been  continuously  ajid  systematically 
revised  over  the  years  In’  a fashion  comparable  to_  that  used  by  Professor 
Sainuelson  in  revising  his  economics  textbook. 

Point  All  materials  should  be  regularly  revised  using  learner-verification 
data.  ^ 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  relative  size  of  the  college  and  elementary-high 
school  markets  there  is  no  reason  why  elementary*  and  high  school  textbooks  and 
other  materials  as  well  cannot  l>e  revised  in  this  manner.  There  is  also  no  reason 
why  learner  feedback  at  these  lower  educational  levels  could  not  involve  actual 
measures  of  learning  effectiveness  resulting  from  student  testing.  Whereas,  at 
the  college  level,  the  use  of  student  questionnaires  requesting  inforinatiou  about 
what  they  learned  and  failed  to  learn  from  the  text  is, probably  a justifiable 
alternative  to  such  testing. 

Today,  there  is  a, growing  tendency  within  the  education  industry  and  schools 
alike  to  play  down  textbooks  in  favor  of  more  complex  innltiinedia  instructional 
systems.  This  movement  is.  in  part,  motivated  by  the  belief  that  various  effects 
which  can  be  achieved  by  film,  television,  and  sound  and  video  tapes  are  educa- 
tionally desirable.  (It  is  also  true  that  media  systems  and  kits  often  cmninand 
higherprices  and  largerproflt  margins.)  - 

Point  6.3 — Effectiveness  often  sacrified  for  new  effects. 

The  result  is  that  schools  often  end  up  spending  more  money  for  a multiplicity 
of  effects  they  may  nbt  need,  but  can  easily  buy,  than  for  learner-effectiveness 
they  cannot  afford  to  do  without. 

Research  to  date  indicates  that  no  one  medium  is  always  more  effective  than  any 
other.  This  evidence  has  hcU)Cd  to  produce  the  current  trend  toward  using  a 
multiplicity  of  media.  However,  suclL^niultl-Tnedia  systems  may  prove,  in  many 
cases  to  be  a totally  unnecessary  bramlishing  of  technology. 

Buckminster  Pidler  Characterlze.4  the  achievement  of  technology  as  “doing 
more  with  less.*'  I suggest  that — given  the  phenonienab  growth  and  uncritical 
acceptance  of  all  types  of 'educational  materials — that  it  Just  may  be“that'\ve 
are  “doing  less  with  more The  kind  of  research  and  development  being 
planned  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education  could  help  us  find  out  just  what 
.jve  are  doing.  Without  such  systematic  efforts  we  will  continue  to  fly  blind. 

^ One  example  of  such  blind  flying  is  in  order.  Recently  a new  multimedia  course 
in  elementary  economics  was  developed  for  the  U.S.  >foval  Academy  by  a private 
contractor..  The  course  materials  included  programmed  books,  nonprognumned 
printed  materials,  films,  computer  simulations  and  nianuals,  audio  cassettes  and 
student  resiwnse  devices.  Materials  for  each  student  cost  approximately  $100, 
not  including  the  amortized  cost  of  the  films  and  computer  simulations  (the  eleven 
simulation  manuals  cost  au  average  of  ^3.50  each).  Despite  the  availability  of 
all  these  media,  the  majority  of  students  opted  for  learning  fropi  the  programmetl 
books  alone.  Almost  half  said  the  films  were  boring  and  a waste  of  time.  The  pfo- 
gramed  materials  were  learner-verified ; the 'films  were  not. 

The  Naval  Academy  inrestment  in  this  single  course  has  been  substantial 
($643,020)  and  the  contlmilng  per  student  cost  is  by  no  means  small.  The  Naval 
, Academy  might  well  ask  t'  ’“O  quest^ns  : Is  the  multiplicity  of  media  really  neces- 
sary or  simply  an  exampiC*  of  teclmological  overkill?  How  well  do  these  course 
materials,  costing  app-^xiinately  $100  per  student,  compare  with  Professor 
Sainuelson's  textbook  costing  a small  fraction  of  that  amount? 
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SonnTi:?""  '!<?t  lH*--fect-but  they  all  can  improve.  Tin, s,  he  guide  es 
n^v  lh^i  f-M?’''  f 'vould  be  iinplementnble  l.v  any  proCer  ^r 
nnj  .scliMl  \>  ishing  to  improve  present  practice.  And  thev  would  l)p  renlistir 
enough  to  offet  n^  number  of  routes  t<\ncbieving  iuiprovemelit ; i.e.  modest  nrojl 
ucts  could  be  evaluated  modestl.v,  and  more  complex  and  more  e\i)e'usive  lirodnets 
more  ambitiously.  Products  such  as  tLl  reading  progrnm.l  or  wUre 
m?ioh**ni  'vould  receive  thorbugli.  continuous  learner  verification  on  a 
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The  SDecIfle  raeclinnism  for  formulntlng  these  guidelines  would  be  nn  NIE  Tech- 
nicnl  Tusk  Force  innde  up  of  NIE  staff  and  representative  groups  of  specinllsts  in 
product  veriiicntion;  Such  »i>ecialists  employed  in  the  education  Industry  should 
be  invited  to  participate  ns  individuals. 

The  working  assumption  of  this  Task  Force  should  be;  that  all  educational 
materials  (with  the  exception  of  those  not  designed  fpr  the  teaching  and  learning 
of  specUlc  lustnictlonnl  objective;  l.e.i  flctipn,  biographies,  general  background 
or  enrichment  materials  In  book  or  nonbook  media)  should  be  continuously  revi/jed 
using  data  from  learner-verification.  ‘ 

The  guidelines  for  schools. should  help  purchasers  make  maximum  and  efficient' 
iLso  of  verification  evidence,  and  slioiild  urge  schools  to  refase  to  purchase  non- 
vcrified  materials.  • • 

If  this  NIB  OHnsk  Force  cannot  be  formed  under  the  aegis  of  NIE  this  year,  then 
ah  interim  task  force  should  be  formed  which  could  work  under  NIB  when  it 
l)ecomes  e.stablishecl.  BPIE  would  he  happy  to  serve  u.s  a vehicle  for  this  tasfk 
force.  ' V 

Once  these  guidelines  have  been  developed  and  disseminated,  producers  would 
be  expectwl  to  comply  with  them  within  a .siwciflpd  period  of  time.  At  the  end  of 
that  iKJriDd,  each  producer  would  be  exi)ccted^to  pubiish  a .statement  of  learner- 
verification  evidence  for  each  of  his  products. 

Obviously,  it  is  going  to  cost  protlucer.s  money  rt.s  well  ns  time  to  comply  with 
the  proiK)sc(l  guidelines.  Producers  will  have  a new  item  to  add  to  their  product 
development  budgets ; the  cost  of  gathering  and  using  feedback  from  learners.  Sad 
to  sn3’,  this  will  be  a totally  new  experience  for  most  producers.  This  increased 
cost  mu^t  ineWtablj’  increase  the  costs  of  ninterlnls  to  .schools.  Put  continuously 
imp^o^•ed  lenrner-veiifled  materials  must  in  the  long  run  reduce  many  important 
nondollar  costs  that  are  now  being  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  educntioual  con- 
sumer— the  learner. 

Point  7.3 — Federal  aid  for  the  support  of  learner-verified  materials. 

if  thpse  Increased  dollar  costs  are  too  great  for  producers  and  purchasers 
to  absorb,  then  Federal  aid  might  be  offered.  Federal  aid  to  prpducers  could 
take  the  form  of  research  and  development  grants  to  be  ii.sod  to  Improve  specific 
materials  through  verificatlop  and  revision.  Federal  aid  to  schools  could  be  in 
the  form  of  Increased  Federal  funds  for  .school  systems  that  us6  the  proposed 
guidelines  and  institute  purchasing  policie.s  that  clearly  demand  learner  verified 
materials.  The  outcome  of  such  strateglcally-managod  Federal  funding  would  be 
to  drive  out  stagnant,  unimproved  materials  and  provide  schools  with  useful  and 
effective  alternative^  to  what  they  arc  now  using. 

But  until  such  a system  is  instituted,  schools  should  do  two  things ; press 
producers  to  supply  evidence  of  the  learning  effectivenes.s  of  their  materials'^  and 
indicate  tlieir  willingness  to  serve  as  sites  for  learner-verification  .studie.s. 

Point  7.-} — ^Education  companies  and  .school  boards  .share  the  respoiy5lbllity 
for  continued  use  of  unimproved  materials.  * 

Until  such  time  ns  the.se  recommendations,  or  n reasonable  facsimile, of  them 
are  adopted,  educational  companies  that  fnU  to  conduct  evaluations  during  the 
development  niul  revision  of  a product  and  School  Imnrds  that  fall  to  demand 
proof  of  Buch  evaluations  share  the  re.sponsibiUty  for  putting  unproven  loaruiiig 
materials  into  the  hands  of  teachers  and  students. 

I repeat  iny  contention  that  this  sitimtion  is  tho  result  more  of  habit,  apathy, 
and  ignornneo  than  of  collusion  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  companies  and 
.schools,  but  I also  state  that  Now  Is  the  time  to  change  the  habits  that  have 
created” the  present  situation.  All  parties,  the  industry,  the  schools  and  the  Con- 
gress must  admit  to  having  been  ignprant;  now  they  must  do  what  niii.st  be  done 
to  become  wiser.  Tho  proposed  National  Institute  could  do  much  to  create  the 
knowledge  upon  whieh  such  wisdom  depends.  Millions  of  children  stand  to  learn 
better  if  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  create  that  knowledge  and  seek  that  wisdom. 

I realize  I have  .said  a great  deal  in  this  testimony  about  the  need  for  learner- 
verification  ami  revision  ns  a meaVis  of  Improving  educational  materials,  and  as 
a means  of  protecting  tiie  learner  as  the  ultimate  educational  consumer.  In  elos- 
ing,  I want  to  make  it.  clear  that  I have  placed  this  emphasis  on  learner- verifica- 
tion not  because  I .see  it  as  the  only  mean.s^of  improving  the  effectiveness  of 
educational  materials,  but  because  (\t  present  it  is  a thoroughly  effective  means 
of  improvement  at  the  disposal  of  both  producers  and  schools — whlcli  ls  largely 
Ignored.  ^ 
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Reauzi??q  the  Radical  Relatedness  of  Technology  and  Education 

(By  P.  Kenneth  Komoski,  President,  Epie  Institute,  Xew  York,  N.Y’.) 

I am  speaking  to  you  out  of  a deep  concern  over  the  ways  in  which  technology 
and  education  are’  related  in  the  world  today.  This  relationship  may  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a dynamic  interaction' between  two  extremely  potent  forces.  The  ques- 
. tion  which  concerns  me  most  is  how  each  of  these  iiowerful  forces  is  currently 
shaping  the  other  and,  in  so  doing,  is  shaping  the  evolving  world.  This  is  an 
^ormously  broad  auestion  of  profound  importance.  Nevertheless,  I .shall  attempt 
tb'C^t  some  ligiit  upon  it  in  this  brief  presentation.  ^ • 

ily^flrst  theme  is  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  fully  realize,  (in  the  sense  of 
compreli^dj^  the  extent  to  which  technology  and  education  are  related  in  the 
modern  world^SIy  second  theme  is  that  this  relatedness  exists  at  a very  deep  con- 
ceptual level  and^it^practical  everyday  social  and  educational  implications  have 
hardly  begun  to  be  realized  (in-the  .sense  of  being  made  real).  Neediess  to  say, 
these  practical  implieutions  are  both  positive  and  negative— hut  more  importantly, 
they  are  also  anhmitcd.  At  present,  there  is  great  diificulty  in  realizing  (both  in 
the  sense  of  comprehending  and  making  real)  the  implications  of  this  relatedness 
because  of  onr  severely  limited  conceptualizations  of  technology  and  education. 
These  limited  conceptualizations  have  re.sulted  in  the  widespread  failure  of  educa- 
tional policy  makers,  practitioners,  and  the^iuihlic  at  Iflwge,  to  grasi)  the  truly 
radical  implications  of  the  related ne.ss  of  technology  and  education.  I shall  focus 
first  on  our  present  limited  concept  of  technology. 

" The  mo.'^t  common  and  most  limited  of  the  current  conceptualizations  of  tech- 
nology is  one  which  criuates  technology  solely  with  machines.  The  defining  attri- 
butes of  this  machine-centered  (Conceptualization  are  efficiency  and  economy 
achieved  through  repetitive,  standardized  activities  organized  for' the  purpose  of 
producing  u standard,  widely,  applicable  result  or  product  When  a person  who 
adheres  to  this  limited  concept  relates  technology  to  education,  he  views  .it  as  a 
means  of  achieving  a set  of  standard  educational  objective^  via  standardized 
techni(]ues  of  instruction. 

A second  somewhat  less  limited  conceptualization  of  technology  is  one  in  whicli 
technology  is  viewed  as  man's  means  of  manipulating  the,  elements  of  his  mate- 
rial environment  for  the  purpose  of  producing  si)ecific,  consciously  conceived 
results.  When  a iHjrson  with  this  concept  in  mind  views  the  relationship  of  tech- 
nology and  education,  he  sees  little  more  than  the  use  of  various  devices,  such 
as  film  projeetdrs,  television’,  or  the  manipulation  of  yarlous  environmental  ele- 
ments such  as  jWalls,  lighting  and  acoustics  in.  order  to  achieVe  n .set  of  educa- 
tional results.  . ■ / 

One  reason  why  these  conceptualizations  of  technology  are  uncomfortably  limit- 
ing is  their  failure  to  take  into  account  technologies  that  are  neither  machipe- 
centered  nor  concerned  solely  ^yith  the  manipulation  of  material  elements  of  the 
environment.  That  is,  they  fail*  to  make  room  for  the  newly  emerging  bioli^gical 
and  behavioral  technologies.  But  even  if  we  enlarge  the  concept  of  technology  to 
make  room  for  these  emerging  technologies,  we  would  onl.v  be'engagirig  in  a 
process  of  redefinition'by  addition.  Whereas,  what  is  urgently  needed  (if  we  are 
ever  to  comprehend  modern  technology  arid  its  relationship  to  modern  education) 
is  to  undertake  a fresh  approach  to  the  definition  of  technology  bullt/iipon  that 
Which  is  moat  haaic  to  all  extant  technologies— whether  they  lie  mechanical,  elec- 
tro-mechanical, electronic,  biological  or  behavioral.  What  we  shoifld^be  striving 
for  is.  In  fact,  a radical  redefinition  of  technology*  based  on  the  most  essential  and 
common  elements  of  all  extant  technologies.  / o 

Almost  ten  years  ago,  Walter  Ong,  a noted  .Jesuit  .scholar  in  the /United  States, 
suggested  rather  cryptically,  that  at  its.  most  fundamental  nml/essential  level 
•‘Technology  has  to  do  with  thfe  ordering  of  the  possessions  of  the  mind.”  This  tan- 
talizing insight  into  the  essence  of  technology  takes  us  a long/way  toward  the 
basic  understanding  of  technology  that  is  lacking  in  the  world  today. 

A second  also  cryptic,  hut  somewhat  mori»  specific  insight^  which  reinforces 
Father  Oug's  more  general  observation,  is  one  by  the  author/of  The  Meaning  of 
Mcaninga,  I.  A. -Richards,  who  has  commented  that,  “A  book  is  a machine  to 
think  with.”  ' . ‘ / 

If  the  bibliophile  resists  thinking  of  a book  as  a machine  and  the  scholar  re- 
jects the  thought  that  the  work  of  ordering  and  categorizing  knowledge  Is  in  the 
same  sense  a technological  act,  then  I hope  that  both  may  at  least  grant  that 
ihoae  thinga  that  are  commonly  callal  machinca — such'  as  the  lever,  the  apto- 
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mobile,  tlie  cominiter— »m;/  be  validly  described  as  human  thought  and  knowledge 
made  tangible.  If  one  does  not  simply  grant,  .but  is  also  willing  to  reflect  upon 
the  vrtiidity  of  n broader  truth  hinted  at  by  Richards  and  more  directly  suggested 
by  Oiig,  becomes  clearly  apparent.  The  first  step  in  this  realixjition  Is  to  grasp  the 
idda^hat,  even  though  when  built,  a machine  is  an  orderly-arrangement  of  mate- 
rial elements  activated  by  the  application  of  energy,  before  it  could  be  built  the 
machine  had  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a well-ordered  set  of  thoughts  in  the  mind 
of  its  inventor.  . . , 

If  this  is  so,  then  a book  with  its  ordered  set  of  pages,  its  ordered  tables' of 
contents  and  index,  may,  indeed,  be  Ihoqght  of  as  a special  type-of  machine,  or, 
in  Richards’  words,  “a  machine  to  think  with".  And  if  one  ean  see  the  truth  of 
Rivhhrds’  insight,  then  he  may  also  begin  to  appreciate  the  validity  of  Ong’s' 
sweeping  observation  that  in  its  mo.st  basic  sense.. ‘‘Techiiolog>*  has  to -do  with 
the  ordering  of  the  possessions  of  the  mind’’.  Once  we  grasp  and  accept  the  idea 
that  thought— rather  than  yhysival  matter— is  the  true  raw  material  of 

technology,  we  are  now  in  a position  to  grasp  and  o'Jaflore  what  I have  called 
in  the  title  of  this  paper,  ‘'the  radical  relatedne.ss  of  teoiinology  ahd. education" 
This  relatedness  is  rooted,  first  and  f(»rcmost,  in  the  fact  that  both  technoiogy 
and  cduearion  are  uniquely  human  activities.  (This  is  not  to  say  other  animals 
are  incapable  of  manipulating  their  environments  or’learning  to  adapt  to  a 
changing  environinent  it  is  just  that  tbe  huuiah  animal  is  .so  much  more 
capable.)  Teehnology,  H kould  seem,  is  the  atm  total  of  those  aetiviiies  wjiich 
m the  aggregate,  ciuible  man  to  catTg  out  almost  any  imaginablQ  manipulatimi 
or  modification  of  his  external  {material)  or  internal  (behavioral)  environ- 
ments. Education  is,  Of  necessity,  closely  related  to  technology  in  that  it  is  made 
up  of  those  activities  through  which  men  are  aide  to  transmit  to  one  another 
kmjwledge  of  how  to  manage  and  adapt  to  the  changes  within  these  environ- 
nient.s.  Of  course,  education  .sliouUl  and  vnlit  do  more  than  this,  but  to  the  extent 
r thjit.Jt  IS  et»nc(*i*ned  with  these  tasks  of  environmental  management  and  adapfa- 1 
turn,  both  the  content  and  proecsse.s .of  edncatlou  must  inevitably  relate  to  teeh-' 
nolo.cy  Jhis  is  particularly  true  as  man’s  environment  becomes  increasingly 
tofdimdogieal.  In  slmrt.  the  relntionship  of  leelinology  and  education  is,  todav  so^ 
clo.se  that  in  many  paijts  of.tbe  world  educational  institutions  are  in  the  process 
of  becoming  little  more  than  hand  maidens  of  n demanding,  world-wide  tech-i 
iiologicnl  master.  This  is’rendily  understnndalUe  in  n world  in  which  technoS 
Keeps  creating  s*o  much  for  us  to  know  and  oiir  educgtional  systems  are  so  caue’’*^ 
np  in  the  task  of  trnnsmitUng  this  teehnologienlly-genernted  knowledge,  thn*.  liiev 
are  falling  among  other  things,  to  teach  us  that  technology  itself  is  a Iriman^ 
genera  ed  force.  These  educational  systems  also  fail  to  take  into  account  tim 
and  education  are,  indeed,  hiiman-generated,  ncith^^r  of 
thtm,  toda>,  are  primarily  humaii-eentered  activities.  Rather,  they  both  tend  to 
center  on  the  deyelopiucnt  of  themselves  as  systems.  * ; 

To  the  extent  tlmt  this  teiidene.v  grows.  \yc  nre  sueeeecling  fh  erentinc  n elosod 
twhnologienl-ednenlionnl  system.  A system  whieh  is  nil  too  cnphhle  of  mensiirinc 
■ Its  snoe(|S.s  in  terms  of  how  well  It  functions  not  as  a means  to  larger  hin  an 
ends,  hut  in  terms  of  the  mtew-  as  an  an,l  in  itself.  Let  m^^ve  a conere  ^h^ 

nn'r  '“'“m ^ "'''t  "'>«trnct  sUlemeid  ’ . 

i-,n/ .i  ‘■‘m  Industrial  revolution  in  Great  Hrltain  aiid  the 

i'"*i  large  numbers  of  the  popUla- 

V-wfi  Itast  to  the  basic,  level  of  proliciency  in  the.  fundamentals  of  readiinr 
writing  and  computation,  and  to  provide  tliem  while  still  young  with  wlint  was 
then  called  “moral  instrnction”.  In  order  to  facilitate  thb  traLndssInn  ^ 
learning  contained  in  their  eurriciiliira,  .special  Imildings  were  hiillt  ennnm;.  nf 
. eontnlning  the  large  numbers  of  learners  who  w.we  toX' rnslruS 

i'e  used  iy ™l!c[efehe?s \Tlm 


faet  that  in  the  earliest  and  in.-stflimourof  tl  e 
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was  conducted  in  Rroups,  Individual  students  were  able  to  move  from  ffroup  to 
group  based  on  their  proven  mastery  of  tlie.curriciilu'm. 

Gradually  in  these  systems,  this  primary  objective  slowly  became  a secondary 
consideration.  The  main  con  si  deration  became  the  mainteuance  and  growtli  of 
the  system  itself.  An  excellent  iiujasnre  of  this  is  the  fact  that  as  these  sysUmis 
grew,  individual  students  were  less  and  less  fre(iuently  allowed  to  move  aliead 
of  their  group  even  though  they  may  have  mastered  that  portion,  of  the  cnr- 
ricnlnm.  An  even  greater  ineasure  of  this  is  tlie»fact  that  students  Miio  had 
liot  mastered  a particular  level  of  tlie  eurrienlnm  would  be'^ indiscriminately 
moved  ahead  with  the  group  to  wliich  they  had  been  assigned.  It  is  diiUciilt 
to"  had  any  masS-instructiohal  system  develoi>ed  during  the  lOth  Century  which 
did  not  h)se.  sight  of  its  original  human-centered  concern  for.  the  eradicatipn  of 
, ignorance,  and  which  did  not  make  the  concern  for  the  continuation  and  growth 
of  its  own  existence  its  primary  goal.  AVe  have  here  the  classic  case  of  a tech- 
nological nndcrtaking  which  was  designed  with  the  best  of  possible  human 
motivh^ions  unconsciously  transmuted  into  a mindless  ordering  of  lives  by  a 
mindless  and  everitually  uiiprodiietivc  system.  One  may  be  tempted  to  say  that 
this  devolution  of  10th  Century  mass  instructional  systems  from  their  iiiltinl 
human-centered  concerns  to  their  eventual  self-ceiltered  mu  chin  is  tic  concerns  is 
simply  the  nature  of  any  bureuucra tic-like  organization. 

In  fact,  if  I read  Jacques  Kllul'.s  The  Techno^ooical  Sockiu  correctly,  I believe 
he  is, maintaining  that  this  typo  of  devolution  is  an  inevitability  whenever' men 
organize  theif'activities  on  any  sca»e.  However,  I think  it  would  be.  too  bad  to 
uncritically  accept  Ellnrs  unqnalilied  pessimism  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  inevitability  in  teclmolog>\  Tlierefore,  let  ns  adopt  for  the  moment  tJie  posture 
of  qualified  optimists  and  take  a critical  yet  more  constructive  look  at  the  inter- 
action of  technology  and  education  I suygcai  that  thiH  look  ahould  he  inkcii  on 
as  hroad  a scale  as  poasihlc-i-^froui  the  hcgitinlvys  of  niass  visiruction,  mass  pro- 
ductif>n  tcchnujucs  to  the  present.  If  technology  has  to  do  with’ the  ordering  of 
the  possessions  of  men's  minds ^ then  I maintain  that  such  a sweeping  look  might 
suggest  to  us  that  /or'/it*o  ceiituries  technology,  itself,  has,  in  fact,  hcai  a giyan- 
tic  teaching  machine! 

Were  \VQ  to  accept  this  lu.sight,  we  might  conclude  that  given  the  growtli  of 
tlie  factory  system,  with  its  nia.ss  production  and  assembly  line  techniques,  witli 
its  rontinized  use  of  liuman  beings,  that  it  taught  educators  more  iwu’erfnlly  than 
any  c<lucnti^nal  tlicorist  could  liavc — tliose  tilings  needed  to  be  leu  mod  by  the 
uiember.s  of  an  adolescent  industrial  society.  The  fact  that  Ifith  Coiitnry  school- 
ing throngliout  the  industrial^ed  world  was  a higlily  rontinized,  individunl- 
Coiistrainiiig  experience,  is  not  .something  tliat  can  be  considered  aj?  liaviiig  devel- 
oiXMl  iiideiiendeutly  of  tlie  industrial  models  that  were  so  close  at  hand.  . 

Wbetlier  tliis  is  a more  likely  explanation  of  the  cliaracter  of  lOtli  Century 
scliooling  than  tlie  tlieory  tliat  any  large  scale  bureaucracy  will  inevitably  take 
on  tliese  cliaractoristlcs  is  difficult  to  prove.  However,  it  may  become  a moot  point 
if  we  look  at  more  recent  developments  of  tlie  interaction  of  teclniology  and 
education. 

But  before  we  do  this,  let  me  restate  tlie  ca.se  for  the  “teacliing  machine’^  view 
of  lOtli  Century  industrial  technoldgy  a.s  forcefully  lis  I can.  If  viewed  a.s  a 
gigantic  teacliing  macliine,  the  \a*son  taught  by  tb,e  lOtli  Century  indiistriiil  tech- 
nology seems  to  have  been  tliat  the  human  being  was. not  so  much  valuable  in  and 
of  liimself  ns  he  was  a component  witliin  aiidji  willing  con.siinier  of  tlie  results 
of  industrial  production.  A.s  a result,- this  view  of  tlie  individual  was  mindlessly, 
subtly  and  effectively  programed  into  both  the  formal  and  informal  ediicntioimi 
systems  of  the  day.  Too  often  the  goal  of  Oils  technologically  dominated  educa- 
tional iiies^yige  became  unconscious  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  the  iiianipnlatioii 
of  man's  natural  resources,  vla  tecliiiolofeical  means,  was  a totally  desirable  and 
uiiquestioniible  .social  and  economic  good.  In  time,  the  pervasive,  persuasive 
teaching  machine  of  technology  began  to  order  the  possessions  of  men’s  minds  so 
a.s  lo  accept  and  expect  that^they,  too, ‘would,  and  indeed,  should  be  so  manipu- 
lated. Thus,  a major  lesson  taught  by  19th  Century  industrial  technology  was 
that  if  the  individual  wanted  the  benefits  of  modernjndustrialism  in  the  form 
of  material  well-being,  he  would  unwittingly  allow  his  mind  and  behavior  to  he 
ordered  In  w^ays  compatablo  with  the  t-  chnological  ordering  that  had  made 
industrialism  work.  In  short.  If  the^lndivldual  wished  to  benefit  materially  from 
modem  industrial  technology,  he  had  no  dhoice  but  to  gear  his  life  to  the  mass- 
production  mass-instruction  system  on  which  the  19th  Century  teclniology  was 
based.  ‘ ' f. 


Todny  In  thei'secoiid  hnlf  of  tlie  20tU  Century,  we  ui;iy  observe,  parllcnlnrly  in 
the  more  industrially  advanced  conutriea,  increasing  numbers  of  individuals 
who  feel  that  there  ni;e  alternatives  available  to  tliem  oth^r  than 'the  gearing  of 
their  lives  to  what  they  consider  an  outmoded  system  of  production  and  instruc- 
tion. Granted  that  even  during  tlie  depths  of  individual-degrading  Dickensian 
type  of  ^mid-lt)th  Century  industrialism,  there  were  individuals  who  "opte<l  out’* 
of  the  system,  for  individuality  always  manages  to  assert  itself  tlirougli  the  Spirit 
of  a few  ix?rsonalitics.  But  the  appearance  of  increasingly  larger  numbers  of  such 
^ individuals  is  a unique  mid-20th  Century  phenomenon.  The  question  of  why  and 

* ho\v’  this  phenomenon  has  come  about  is  being  asked  and  answered  by  many 
different  people  in»nmny  different  ways.  Let  us  here  attempt  to  answer  it  from 

^ the  *‘technology-as- teaching-machine’*  point  of  view,  We  have  already  established 
vthafc  ns  one  looks  beyond  tlie  essential,  mind-ordering  characteristic  of  technology, 
the  less  essential  attributes  which  help  to  define  it  for„us  at  a particular  point  in 

• time  do,  in  fact,  chan^  over  a i>eriod  of  time.  This  being  tlie  case,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  return  to  the*  examination  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  within  the 
(\e5f\ins  attributes  of  technology  during  th}s  Century,  v 

We  have  previou.siy  note<l.  that  since  the. beginning  qf  tlie  century  the  attribute 
of  beliaviorabmodificntion  or  inuiiipulnUoaJia^'beeii  n'dded  to  mid  1ms  cxtendcKl 
tlie  definition  of  technology  beyond  its  earlier,'*hiore  restricted,  iiiaterial-ba.sed 
limits^  >Ye  have  also  (liscove red  that  tliis  extcnsidii  is,  through  a process  of 
implication,  destroying  the  eveii  earlier,  even  more  restrictive  definition  of  tech- 
nology only*  ill  terms  of  machlne.s.  However,  I would  suggest  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  eilucatiou  in. general,  iindMii  imrticulnr  frofii  tlie  viewpoint  of  technology 
as  a world-wide* teaching  imichiiic,  there  Jiave  been  even  more  important  changes 
anlong  the  attributes,  ivliich  define  techijology  in  tlie  third  quarter  of  the  20th 
Century.'  _ , *s 

Tlie  ino.st  significant  among  th*e.*;e  new  defining  IHtfjhutes  was  the  nppf‘a ranee 
earlier  in  this  century  of  wiint  I shall  call  “optioiiization”  and  *‘inuiie<liacy.” 
“Optionization"’  made  Its  aiqiearaiice  as  a new  attribute  of  technology  initially 
among  a few  industries  in  the  U.S.  at  tlie  beginiiiiig  of  the  second  quarter  of  tlie 
20t 1 1/ Century.  Tlie  “attrihute  of  iiiiiiiediacy”  entered  the  .scene  .somowliat  later. 

Some  of  tlie  earliest  and  most  dramatic  examples  of  the  eiiicrgcnce  of  optioniza- 
fi on  came  in  the  automotive  iiidijistry  in  the  form  of  a shift  hy  auto  pi*odiicers 
and  auto  buyers,  away  froiii  the  production  and  iwpulnrity  of  cars/likelleiiry 
Ford's  famous — and  hlglily  standardized — Model  T automobile,  (which  as  Fonl 
put  it:  The  customer  could  liave  in  any  colour  “as  long  as  lt*s  black!'*)  toward 
the  production  and  purchase  of  automobiles  with  broader  and  broader  oiitlons, 
ranging^ from  varieties  and  an  array  of  perfonimnce  features  to  the  choice  of 
aliiiost  aify  colour  liiiiigimjhle.  Vlmmediacy’*  was  introduced  mo.st'  drniiinticnlly 
througli  the  development  and  use  of  msuia  of  cominunlcations  thflf  make  infor-  ' 
inatloii  imiiwdidtcly  available  to  the  individual — at  his  option.^ 

Todny  during  the  third  quarter  of.  tlie  20tli  Century,  “optionizatioii”  and  . 

* ‘ill!  hi  (Hi  in  cy’*  have  become  increa^singly  com  ml  to  tlie  cliangiiig  coiicept  3f  tech- 
nology. Wi till  11  tile  world’s  more  higlily  iucu^trialized  countries  both  *‘optionlza- 
thhi”  and  “iininediacy**  Inive  pervaded  a ImostVvery  area  of  consumer  goods  and  . / 

servlce.s*. . Xo'  longer,  does 'a  single  stnndardizod  product,  whether  It  be  slices,  \ [ 

iireakfnst  cereals,  or  aiitonn^ilcs,.  .satisfy  coiisBiiier  deniuiids.  Nor  are  services  * 

sucji  as  education  or  cominnnlcatioii  coiisidereiLsatisfactory  unless  there  are  a > 
sigiiificaiifc  iniiiiher  of  available  alteriiatives,  mid  uiilc.ss  the.se  are  avalMble 
immediateJp,  Barnllel  to  this  20th  Centurj*  shift  from  standardization  to  opt  ion- 
isation i.s*  the  somewhat. less  obvlou.s  but  potentially^ more  iiiiportaqt  shift  from 
an  unquestioned  willhighess  to  a determined  niiwiliiiigiio.ss  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals  to  gear  their  lives  to  the  traditional 'industrial  and  educational 
.systems.  The.  most  important  fact  about  thi.s  shift — which  in  the  United  State.s 
is  currently  iiiid.mo.v/  sipnifivmiJtu  referred  to  as  “opting  oiit”-'-i.%tliiit  it  Is,  in 
fact,  not  a future  /lopc,  but  anf immediate  grasping  of  an  optional  lif(»  style^for 
large  iiniulier.s  of  young  iieople.  The  second  iini>ortniit  fact  is  that  tills  option 
and  tlieMiiiihediacy  of  its  nmilnbility  exi.sts  solely  because  of  the  highly  produc- 
tive level  to  which  iild  us  trial  technology  has  risen  during  this  century.  » 

, Without  having  achieved  tliis  leyel^’of  pMductivity  and  the  coiicoiiiitniit  level 
.of  ailluciicc  it  IniH  gciienlted,  no  substantial  nuniber  of  people  in  society  could 
'‘opt  oufliiid  iiiahage  to  have  thoiii.selve.s  of  sooiety  survive.  The  sigiiiflcniice  in 
tiie  slang  expression  “opting  oiit’  i.s  the  uucon.<dou.s  recogpitiqn  that  it  is  the 
workings  of  modern  technology  itself  which tenehihg  that  it  is  rwilistically  ' 
possible  from  an  economic  standpoint  ns  well  a.s  often  desimble  /irom  a purely  ‘ 
human  standpoint  to  “opt  out”  of  the  present  system, ' 
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• TIio  ;;innt  mindless,  iinconseiousl.v' jiropninicd  .tencldnfr -r^uiehine  of  nuHlern 
iccliiiolo^y  liji.s  been  qiiiotl.v  and  . unconsciously  at  work-^tcacliing  the  ytuiiiK, 
It  lias  been  toffcliing  tliera  tbnlt;iit;  is  possibJ.e  to  step  outside  tlie  workinjr  wnVld 
onr  more  advanced' Ujclinolj^'dcnl  smdety  and  manage  to  live  well , enoupb ' 
on  tbe  material  cj[lhn(^'0  wliich  snrronnds  tbe  technologicAt  imiinstn'nm,  Thd- 
Ellnlian,  or  unqualifl^ifessiniist'^  view^  of  tbls  situation  nllglit  welk  conclude 
.that  whnt  these  young  iM?oi)le  are  inevitably  opting /or  Is  a , parasitic  existence, at 
the  expense  of  tlie  society’s  nioro- responsible  t<K;bnologically  engaged  members. 
Aiul.  of  coarse,  tliefe  i.s  always  the  cbanc(>  Miattbis  dinfenosis'if/correet.  - 
^ ';Bnr  let  /m.  for.  a*’ moment  longer,  inaintirin  onr  assumed  posture  of  qualified 
OptiiUlsts  and  look -for  possible  signs  of  other,  inpre  positive  fintconies.  In  fact, 
lor  Its  go  one  step  further  in  onr.  role-playihg  and  assume  tlie  i>ostiire  of  gn' 
“opt-oiit”. 

Yon  afe  now  the  membor  of  tliiit, small  bii^  growing  group  wbo  bavc  taken 
tbe  inltlalivc  nml^ taken  for  thomsclvcs  tbe  prl'/o  that •.the/reclmocrat.s/and- tbe' 
^larxists  liave  Iong7  implied  they  woiild*  wip  for  the*,  common  man — the 
prize' of  ..being  .supported  by  a.,rinftn-nnulerl)Ut  technologically  managed  system  of^ 
prodnctibn.  ^ • • 

, P.nt  //on ’hay t?  not' waited  for  tlie  teclinocratlc  state  to  award  you  this  prize, 
'i'ovf  have- grasped  it — ahead  of  sehodnle,  as  it  were— -and  are  confronted,  witli  ' 
Ibe  tiiie.^tion  avhat  yon  wijl  do’,  now  tlisj^t  .von  have  it.-- 1 suggest  that  tlioro  Is  a 
■clmnc.e  tliat  you  will  not  h»»gin  to  live  in  a parasitlc/apathctic  ^*ay — that  there 
< is.  ft' ('hancc  that  for  the  fir>ft*  finio' in  yonr  Ufe.  ybn  will  begin  to  realize  bow 
ninchrjva.ste  i.s  tble.rate(l,^cceptc(Y.  even  expected  in  a teclmililogically^pernieated 
wofld.^Jon  find  tlint  you  diave  time  to  tliink  about  tbls-J^to  refiect  on  it.  and 
ev(ui  to'iietively  respoiid’to  the  waste  and  to  tlie  social  inequity  implicit  in  that 
waste.  Th  short,  there  is  a chance •thai  ns  an- “opt-out*’  yon  and’\voiir  fellow 
"“opt-f nils’*’  will  cbrac' to  view  yotir.selves  ns  actively  rierfo'rralng  the  function  of 
a j<oci:U  collide  nee  for  those 'mcifihers  of  society,  who  are  still  so  directly  involved 
\ in  loaintaining  tlie'\vstom  that  tliey  cannot,  or  dare  not,  see  its  faults;  . 

There  Is  also  the  ehance;Miat  in  performing  tJiis  role  aS'an  nc/inc  soefal  con- 
'scimn'O. Y‘ou  may  fipdoybnr.self  rofl(^*ting  on  two  facl.s  of  your  new  life: 

(1)  That'ib  is,  in  fact,  ntodcrmtocllnologica'l  society  that  makes  your  Jite 

‘ possible,  and.  . - . 

(2)  That ’yon  are  one,. of  tbe  first  few  who  have  managed  to.lcnrn'the 
- major  los.sop  pelng  taught  by  the  Ing  teaching  machine — tliatit  is  im.sslble  to 

iu:i(ntalii  a'  soclhlly  rttlevant,  liiiinun -centered /existence  in  the  midst  of  a- 
tccbnologfcnl  .society.- by  por.siiasivoly  demanding  that  tbe’tr'adltlonal  techno-^' 
logical  system  be  adapted  'to  serve  tbe  human  anti- maleriaHineeds  of  atl 
iiu  inhers  of  society.  /§  •'■  * ’ * * .j  “* 

-If* yon  reflect  upon  these  two  facts,  .and  wish  to  act,  yOii‘ will »tlien  l>o  faced 
with  lh(»  practical  task  of- forcing  the  present  technd-contered  j^ystem  of  educa- 
liou'lo  develop  rfiore  ^nniaii-eentered  techniques.  If  you  don’t  liecome  actively - 
involved. In  tlil.s  social  and  technological  revolution,  yoii  and  your  fell qw  “opt- 
, outs;’  may  no  longer  jinVe  thq  option*of  keeping  tlie  prize  you  have  grasped. 
)Vbat  then  can  you  as  anj'opt-oiit’’*  hope  to  do  that  Is  likely* to. keep  this  f4*oni  . 
jihppi'iiingV  What  can  .v.on  do  to  protect  the.life  wliieii  teclniology  made  itjiossihle 
fill*  you  to  choose,  but  which  a self-aggraiidrz.lng  tochnologi^il  s.ystein  tlVroatens 
to  ta.ke  from  you?  Let  mo  give  yon  .some  concrete ‘exnmples  of  what  is.  in 
fact,  being  done.today  in  some  communities  In  the  U.S.  b.v  some  small  groiips-of 
*‘  .socially  involved  learnels  anrf  reacher.s. . Ij - 

In  ^lilwaiikee.  Wisconsin,’’ f^tiideiits  from  lioth  mimiclpal\and  private  schools 
liave  ‘‘opted  out‘‘  of  thi.s  .traditional  cdiication  and  formed  their  own  schodl^^l, 
They  hire  their  teacher.s.  and  are  accepted  liitb  the  best  colleges.  * ‘ 

‘ 111  New^YYirk  City,  a school  wblcli  was  formed  three  year.s'ago  to  help  children 

who  have  been  rejected  by  public  education  i.S*.  this  yeuh-being.^overwlieIincd 
by  applications  from  students  Who  a re,  performing  well  in  the  traditional  sy.s- 
teni.  blit  who  feel  tliat  the.  system  does  not  providjB  tliem  wltlj tlie  type  of  learn- 
ing options  they  desire.  JI.v  ii  teacliiug-lenriiiiig  iirocess  \yl{h*.li  uses  teacliers, 
innovative  teaching  materials,  and  .*cooi>eratbig  profossioiials  from  the  coin- 
niiuilt.v.  students  in  this  school  are  able  to  study  In  a conipletely  Individualized 
program  while  nAually  working  with  practicing  profe.s.slonals.  The  studcnl.s  In 
this  .school  are  paid  for  the  work  they  do. 

In  IMilladelpliia.  Penn.sylvnnia,  the  tradiliomll  school  systomNias  developed 
a similar  Ieaniing''‘pr<igrani  as  an  experimental  ^*coimter-s.vsteni“  of  education. 
This  prograiii,  wlilch  lias  been  highly  siicce.<!.sfiil.  nnionnfs  to  a/phiiiiied  revolu- 
tion tliat  may  radically,  change  existing  educational  practice  and  tlioiighti  •.* 
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IMit  lut  us  not  miss  the  point,  the  sit^nllkMiiee,  and  the  nidieai  j iiSli lien t ion 
of  whnt  is  going  In  in  these  revolutionary  slluutiuns;  The  point  is  that  students. 

, .themselves,  have  generated  these  .schools;  the  signilicanee  is  that  .such  student 
aetion  has  been  pnanpted  l>y  the  fact  that,  hi  tkair  opinioiu  they  were  not  being 
serviced  by  the  traditional  niass-instruclion,  mass  production  sy.stem;  the  jn.'^ti- 
fieatiou’of  what  is  going  on  here  is  a conscious  shift  from  the  threat  of  the 
“dulling  standardization”  of  the  existing  teehnologically-cont rolled  sy.steiii  lu^ 
nn  emplmsis  on  the  stimulutlng  thrust  of.  “oidioiiizatioii”  within  an  evolving' 
teelmologieal  society.  Putting  all  this  in  another  simpler  way : Kdncator.s  view 
teelinology  as  it  has  Civistal;  students  (at  least  some  of  them)  see  technology 
as  it  is  comhtg  to  exist  I ' 

Thq  question  is,  then,  how  can  you  as  an  educator  bridge  this  iHjrceptual, 
conceptual,  generation  gap?  » . 

The  tirst  thing  that  you  do  is  to  he  come  fully  aware  of  the  hidical  nature  of 
the  relatiomshlp  between  teehneiogy  and  education.  II y this  1 mean  UiaL  you 
must  come  to  realize  at  how  fundamental  a level  the  human-generated  for(-es 
of  technology  and*  education  are  inextrieahly  liitertwlned  In  the  contemporary 
world,  linving  realized  this,  you  must  do, what  you  can  to  make  others  aware 
of  this  radical  relvitionship  ami  uvs'ure,  also,  of  the  simple,  radical  truth  that,  at 
their  related  core,  both  technology  and  education  linvd  to  do  with  the  “ordering 
of  the  po.ssessfous  of  the  inind".  It  will  then  he  ju.st  a small  step  for  you  to  see 
that  the*  reaT  edueationnl/teelmologlcal  issue  hi  the  world  today  Is  how  niea^s 
minds  shall  come  to  he  ordered.  ... 

Shall  they  be  ordered  in  such  U way  as  to  hecoilie  the  products  of  a mass-^ 
production,  mass-instruction  sy.steni.  or  shall  they  he  ordered. hy  an  nitornntivo 
system,  the  central  purpos.e  of  which  is  to  make  the  tools  of  educational  tecli- 
iiology  readily  avullahlo  to  each  Individual  and  provide  him  that  most  precious 
gift — the  time  ami  security  within  wUich  to  pursue  the  knowledge  he  needs \o 
* function  as  a liupinn  being  in  n techhologicnl  yvorld.  . . 

• The  achievement  of  sucU‘un  objective,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  redirec- 
tion and  management  of  present  technological/edncatiannl  .systems  to  thisliunian- 
ceiitered  end,  Ls  unlikely  to  occur  given  ..tlio  present  mindless  pursuit  of  other 
sy.siem-eenti‘rod  ends  that  pervade  the’ world  today.  However.  If  the  edneational 
potential  imp.llelt  in  modern  technology  can  he  consciously  focused  on  the  ta.sk 
of  pro^dding  individuals  with  the  means  of- hecoming  critically  aware  of  the 
complex  task  of  mnintaining^hunmii-centered -lives  within  a technological  soeiety. 
there  is  hope.  If  this  hoiK3  seems  somehow'  fnld  or  incestuous — in  that  It  rests 
on  employing  technology  to  teach  ourselves  how  to  deal  with  technology — we 
must  realize  that,  In  a most  profound  sense,  this  hope  Is  the  .same  that  each  of 
us  asserts  a.s  he  faee.s  the  ta.sk  of  using  his  miiul  to  examine  and  deal  with  its 
own  workings  and  products.  My  hope,  then,  is  that  it  is  still  possible  to  create 
hninan-eontored  toehnologically-aldod  educational  systems.  And  I rest  this  hope 
on  the  chance  that  educational  practitioners,  ))61icy-rnnkers.  and  the  general 
Xiuldic  will  Imgin  to  realize  the  profundly  important  implications  for  alHmihanity 
residing  in 'what  I have  termed  “tlie  radical  relatedness  of  technology  and 
edticatlon”. 

Were  etlucntlonnl  systems  to  be  built  upon  the  positive  implications  of  this 
realization,  they  would  of  necessity  be  systems  which  centered  on  developing 
within  the  individual  an  awareness  of — and  the  eomi)etenoe  and  confidence  to  deal 
with— n vast  array  of  learning' options  from  hooks  and  other  media. 

In  such  a humniecentered  educational  system,  students  would  u.se  technological 
devices  and  behaviorally  engineered  learning  materials  to  acquire  a broad  range 
of  knowledge.  The  role  of  the  teacher  is  no  longer  that  of  a humati  cog  pn>cessiiig 
liuninn  products  through  the  machinery  of  mass-produced  Instruction.  The 
tencher^s  role  now  becomes  more  limimn.  That  is,  it  becomes  the  role  of  helping 
other  human  beings  achieve  the  wisdom  required  to  put  facts  and  knowI(?dge  to 
wojrk  in  maintaining  a human-centere<l  way  of  life. 

At  the  heart  of  such  hiiman*centered  system  would  bo  the  central  conconi  of 
making  the  learner  aware  of  the  dynamic  eorapetltion  among  tlie’ teaching  and 
learning  .systems,  the  value  systems,  and  the  ideologies  that  have  come  to  charac- 
terize the  t(*ohnol,ogical  world.  Furthonnore,  It  wtmld  show  him  the  way  this 
competition  will  Unrelentingly  affect  his  own  life  and  the  life  of  the  society  in 
which  .he  exists.  In  other  words,  it  would  make  him  aware  of  the  ways  In  which 
technology  will  affect  the  ordering  of  the  possessions  of  his  mind ! How  do  we 
begin  to  build  such  educational  systems? 

The  first  step  is  the  very  practical  one  of  creating  “optlonized”  learning  sys- 
terns  which  can  be  used  by. individual  learners  with  the  confidence  that  what  the 





system  is  ndvcrtizcMl  ns  tenchinj?  Mill,  In  fnct,  lie  taught  and  can.  In  fact,  lie 
learned  by  them.  This  menus  that  nil  Instnietionnl  systems,  materials,  and  equlii- 
ment  must  he  nccomimnled  by  evidence  that  M'ould  justify  a learner’s  Investment 
of  tiqie  ami  eiTort  in  learning  from  a imrtlcular  oiitlon.  Secondly,  there  needs  to 
be  a verj'  clear  explication  of  the  values  which  are  Implicitly  operating  with  each 
learning  option.  Thirdly,  there  needs  to  be  very  ojKjn  and  very  free  access  to  this 
Infornmtloii  so  that  teachers,  students,  parents  and  community  ^oups  and  policy- 
makers will  clearly  understand  the  educational  options  that  are  avellable  and' 
how  M'ell  the  various  learning  materials,  vying:  for  the  learner’s  attention,  will 
meet  his  learning  needs. 

As  I have  Indicated,  attempts  to  create  such  system.s  are  currently  underway 
on  a very  small  scale  in  the  Unit(j.»ii  StAtes  add  other  highly  industrialized  coun- 
tries. But  this  does  notjnean  that  such  attempts  need  be  restricted  to  technologi- 
cally sophisticated  countries.  The  opportunity  to  create  human-centered  educa- 
tional systems  may  in  fact  be  greater  in  less  industrialized  countries,*  where  the 
mass  instructlon/mass  production  mentality  has  not  so  deeply  i)ervaded  the  fabric 
of  society.  "Wherever  these  attempts  are  tried,  they  will  meet  with  the  Inevitable 
objections  that  they  are  ineffleient,  in  terms  of  the  traditional  attributes  of  a 
standardized  mass-instructlon/mass-productlon  educational  technology.  But  In 
a technological  world  of  increasing:,  optlonlzatlon,  the  traditional  coilcept  of  tech- 
Aological  efficiency  is — like  eveiy  other  value— now  being  opened  to  critical  exami- 
nation and  revaluation.  I submit  that  the  place  to  start  such  critical  examination 
and  reevaluatlon  of  all  the  attributes  of  technology — Ineiudlng  familiar  attributes 
such  as  mechanism,  efficiency  and  standardization  as  well  as  newer  attributes  of 
optlonizatlon  and  immediacy  Is  within  that  cnteii)rlsc  to  which  technology  is  most 
radically  related.  That  radically  related  ente^rise  Is  education.  ^ 

Mr.  IvoMORiti.  There  is  an  exiiressioii  tii^t  notliinjr  replaces  planning. 
My  experience  is  that  nothings  replaces  serendipity.  Coming  on  tlie 
hcels^.of  Dr,  Gideonse’s  remarks,  I believe. ivliat  I have  to  say  deals 
with  a special  or  specific  case  of  tlie  kind  -of  consumer  model  that  he 
is  describing. 

lAvant  to  point  out  th^t  the  organizatipii^I  direct,  Educational  Prod- 
ucts Information  Exchange,  _a  .cohsl}mejre  union  for  educatoi's,  has 
been  conducting  very  practically  ori^tecl  research  for  4 years  into  one 
aspect  of  the  consumer  model  in  educatioiv  My  conclusion  at  this  point 
is  tliat  at  a tiruc  of  great  national  concern  about  consumerism,  the 
most  unprotected  consumer  group  in  this  cjouiitry  is  the  50  million 
sclioolchildren,  and  the  2 million  teachei*s  wlio  are  required  to  use 
learning  materials  and  equipment  that  have  not  been  adequately  de- 
veloped and  evaluated  during  development  in  liglit  of  ydiat  we  know 
about  , reseaieli  in  education.  This  is  a situation  to  whicli  I liope  the 
NIE  addresses  its  I'esearch  program. 

I believe  that  the  National  .•Institute  for  Education  must  face  tlie 
very  real  problem  of  dealing,  with  educational  research  in  the  real 
world.  And  the  tools  .of  learning  tlmt  .aro  repi’cseiited  by  the  materials 
and  equipment  now  being  used  iif' scliools,  how  being  marketed  by 
increasing  nuinb&i*s  of  educational  companies  must  l>e  made  hotter 
through  such  reseai'ch.  IVe  need  to.  Imow  more  about  how  to  make 
these  tools  of  learning  just  as  good  as  they,  can  be.  The  kind  of  evalua- 
tioiv  that  I am  speaking  about  does  not  just  evaluate  these  tools  and 
give  them  a certificate  of  validation  in  peiqietuity.  Tlie  inii.st  con- 
tinually be  evaluated  and  re-evaluated  because  the  ground  of  educa- 
tion is  constantly  shifting  iindeimeath  the  tools  that  are  lieing  used. 

An  example;  If  you  or  I,  Air.  Chairman,  had  been  in  .the  business 
of  creating  .materials  for  elementary  or  prt:scliool  children  a couple  pf 
years  ago,  we  might  have,  developed  matenals  tliat  seemed  tb..\vork 
very  well  with  yoiingstei*s  at  that  time.  However,  in  the  last  couple 
of  years  Sesame  Street  lias  changed  the  educational  ground  uadcr 


which  all  materials  aimed  at  tliejwescliooler  and  the  child  in  the  early 
years  of  school  existed.  • " 

While  oiir  materials  might  liave  been  appropriate  3 or  4 years  ago 
and  met  the  needs  of  youngsters  at  that  time,  the  learnings  that  chil- 
dren being  with  them  to  school  today,  the  kinds  of  attitudes  they  have 
toward  the  materials  they  are  asked  to  iiso  have  been  changed  con- 
siderably by  Sesame  Street.  Therefore,  there  must  be  an  ongoing 
pr''gram  of  evaluation  research  in  tlie  day-to-day  use  of  all  kinds  of 
materials,  equipment  and  systems  that  discoveis  and  adapts  materials 
to  these  changes.* 

Now  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  size  of  this  problem : I would  like 
to  point  out  that  20  yeai-s  ago  there  was  basically  one  catalog  that 
summarized  most  of  the  educational  materials  on  the  market,  it  was 
R.  R.  Bowkcr’s  “American  Educational  Catalog,”  and  it  contained  a 
listing  of  about  5,000  textbooks,  basically  printed  materials  and  per- 
haps another  5,000  of  iionpriht  materials.  That  was  in  1951. 

Here  we  are  20  years  later  Bowker.  & Co.,  publishes  what  is  now 
called  “Textbooks  in  Print”  as  well  as  a number  of  other  catalogs 
of  films  and  other  nonprint  materials.  I have  looked  at  these  catalogs 
rather  carefully  in  tlie  last  couple  of  months,  totaled  the  mateirials 
in  them.  Bowker  now  lists  something  like  150,000  materials  as  opposed 
to  the  approximately  10,000  you  had  20  yeais  ago.  But  their  catalog’s 
not  complete.  . , 

The  Westingliouse  Learning  Corp.,,came  out  with  a similar  set  of 
catalogs  last  year.  Their  seven  volumes  list  ov6r  200,000  materials.  But 
that  catalog  is  not  complete  either.  My  research  indicates  that  there  arc 
conservatively  a quarter  of  a million  different  materials  now  used  in 
schools.  At  ErlE  wo  estimate  tliat  about  99  percent  of  these  materials 
have  not  been  through  the  kind  of  developmental  evaluation  that  will  * 
improve  the  performance  of  instructional  materials  and  enable  schools 
toW.t  better  learning  tools  into,  the  hands  of  children  and  teachei’S. 

Let  me  hist  get  into  those  figm^cs  a bit.  The  ciin*cnt  issue  of  “Text- 
books in  Print”  lists  about  *14,000  textbooks.  The  publisher  of  .the 
catalog  says  that  them  are  in  addition  to  the  .14,000  textbooks  about 
56,000  supportive  supplemental  materials.  FPIE  has  done  an  analysis 
of  what  might  be  called  the  best  sellers  of  those  14,000  textbooks. 

Tliere  are  about  GO  of  these  best  sellers.  Of  the  60,  about  TO  per- 
cent have  been'  through  what  the  publisher  claims  to  be  field  testing. 

If  you  look  more  clo.s%  at  this  so-called  field  testing  you  will  see  that 
in  many  cases  tlie  kind  of  field  testing  referred  fo  is  feedback  from 
salesmen.  ‘ » 

There  is  no  data  gathemd  from  the  actual  learners  who  have  to 
cope  -witli  the  materials.  The  phrase  I use  to  indicate  what  ought  • 
to  be  done  to  improve  these  materials  is  a learner  verification.  The 
children  and  teachers  of  this  country  should  have  leanier-verificd. 
materials.  These  are  materials  that  are  coiistaUtl}^  being  shaped  by 
feedback  from  leamera.  The  program  of  the  XIE  slioiila  dmw  great 
attention^to  the  fact  that  anv  leaniing  tool  put  into  the  hands  of  ■ 
students  and  tcachoi’S  be  verified  as  being  successful  with  jtliat  kind  . 
of  learner.  # ‘ ' 

If  you  look  at*  those  best  sellers  again  from  the  standpoint  of 
actual  learner  verification,  the  percentage  that  has  been  developed 
using  feedback  from  learners  is  miiiusciiTe.  If  you  look  at  the  50,000 
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educational  j5]ins  tliiit  are  now  on  the  nmrket,  again  you  will  (uul 
that  loss  tlmn  1 pei'cciit  have  gone  throiigli  anythmg  approxiinutiiig 
learner  verification.  Even  if  you  look  at  tlio  one  ai-ea  of  educational 
materials  where  one  might  most  expect  to  fuul  learner  veihfication, 
programed  instruction  the  i>ictiire  is  not  nmch  better.  Tliesc  niat^^rials 
came  out- of  research  that  showed  tluit  in  order  to  create  etrective 
learning  tools,  _you  tried  out  the  materials  with  youngsters,  you  found 
out  wjioi'o  the  materials  were  giving  thG\youugstei*s  trouble  and  yon 
modified  or  changed  tliose  materials  based  on  tliat  feedback. 

As  part  of  my  research  I liave  donc.an  analysis  of  programed  in- 
stimction  materials,  whicJi  by  definition  arc  supposed  to  be  produced 
using  learner  verification.  This  is  a i*eport  wliicli  suiniiiiirizes  in  tabu- 
lar form  the  kind  of  field-testing  or  learner  vcvificati6u  that  goes  on 
in  progi’am  instruction.  “ ->  ^ . 

If  you  look  at  that  right-haiul  column,  Mr.^Ciiairniaii,  page  after 
page  will  show  yoii  that  since  when  the  first  of  these  materials 
appeared,  the  commercial  ]:>roducei*s  of  the  materials  ImVc  not  miule^ 
mucli  use  of  the  leurnei*  verification  procedure.  ' ^ 

,Tlio  late  Robert  Locke,  executive  vice  president  of  tilt  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  wrote  an  aiticle  for  tlio  Saturday  Review  recently  entitled 
“Has  the  Education  Industry  I^ost  Its  J^ervo?”  In  it  lie  pointed  out 
the  great  potential  of  the  education  industry  to  apply  research  find- 
ing to  tlic  develonmcnt  of  learning  materials. 

I agree  entirely  with  what  lie  had  to  say  regarding  the  great 
potential  of  that  indust^  to  apply,  what  is  known,  but  tlie  question 
is:  “'Wliy  don’t  they  do  it?”  We  do  need  to  Imow  mom  about  how  to 
create  bettor  materials.  There  (te  need  (o  be  a program  of  longitudi- 
nal research  that  can  lie  suppliect  by  NIE  which  constantly  examines 
ways  to  create  better  materials.  But  gi-cat  improvemente  could  bo 
made,  if  high  priority  were  given  to  improved  learning  effectiveness. 

If  there  wore  this  kind  of  priority,  the  education  industry  might 
liegin  to  fulfil]  its  potentiaL  If'you  look  at  wliat  is  going  in  t]>o 
industry  today  regarding  the  learner  verification  of  materials,  the 
picture  is  really  discoui’aging. 

I have  in  my  written  testimony  some  quotations  from  vice  presi- 
dents and  editors  in  chief  of  major  publishing  companies  now  active 
in  the  field.  We  inteiviewed  them  by  tel epl tone  askii^  them  what  tlieir. 
attitude  was  toward  field  testing,  and  what  sorts  oTfield  testiujg  tliey 
engaged  in.  I will  read  verbatim.  Tliis  is  tlic  vice  president  and  editor 
in^chief  of  a major  company^ 

A couple  of  years  ago,  we.  wanted  to  do  some  Held  testing,  hut  scheduling 
wouldnlt  allow  it  ♦ ♦ ? It  takes  too  much  time  and  we  wouldn’t  have  j^otten  the 
book.s  out  ♦ ♦ * It  wasn’t  a question  of  money,  but  Just  scheduling.  We’re  now-^ 
working  on  a program  we  plan  to  Held  test  I hope  we  can  ♦ ♦ ♦ Testing  ha.s  lots 
of  problems,  you  know  ♦ ♦ ♦ 

This  company  has  no  information  at  all  that  it  can  siqiply  to  schools 
oil  how  well  its  materials  work  with  ]iarticnlnr  leanioi  s.  * 

This  is  an  editor  in  chief  of  another  major  company. 

We  don’t  do  any  real  testing  from  the  standpoint  of  content  or  pedagogy  ♦ ♦ 

When  I was  Rditor-iruChlef  at , wo  did  a lot  of  testing  ♦ ♦ ♦,  hut  we  were 

testing  the  format,  you  might  .say  ♦ ♦ ♦ We  found  that  some  difilcnit-to-produce 
RtufT  wasn’t  nhce.ssary  ♦ * ♦ This  is  the  kind  of  testing  most  puhlisher  dn:  it 
can  lead  to  some  improvements  from  the  teaching  standpoint,  but  that’s  just 
serendipit:!'.  . 
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More  testing  is. needed,  but  it  costs  a lot  * • * When  I was  teaching,  I always 
wanted  to  know  about  classroom  trials,  but  I never  got  any  IrLfirinatlon- 

ITe  concluded  with  \ 

Publishers  usually  claim  materials  have  been  ‘‘classroom  tested”  or  “used  with 
thousands  of  students  throughout  the  country,”  but  no  one  should  call  what  they 
. do  “testing.”  ^ “ v “ * . 

Tile  next  comes  from  a senior  vice  president,  editorial. 

W^e  have  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  salesmen'  and  consultants  who  report 
bnvk  what  they  pick  up  in  the  field ; that’s  really  our  field  testing. 

In  high  school  American  • History,  I think  w^e  got  feedback  from  fifteen 
schools  •♦  ♦ ♦ (but)  * * *-  teachers  don!t  ask  us  how  we  know  the  books  will 
work  * * ♦ I don’t  foresee  .any  trend  toward  more  field  testing  or  evaluation. 
. The  1070's  will  see,  I feel,  a contact  between  the  ‘‘Silbennan  Camp”  and  “per- 
formance contracts”  * * * (Albert)  Shanker  made  a good  comment  in  the  Times 
recently  and  I’ll  go  along  with  his  position.  I don’t  understand  what’s  going 
on  in  W\'ishington  these  days  ♦ * * And  I sure  as  hell  would  like  to  kriow  what 
the  hell  the  National  Institute  for  Education  is  up  to. 

T^asfcly,  a vice  president  and  editor-in-cliief.  ‘ ^ 

* * * mostly  we  dejKjnd  on  wha.t  we  hear  from  people  out  in  the  field  ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Sure,  field  testing  is  good,  but  it  can  be  overdone  ♦ ♦ * Some  of  the  govern- 
ment-funded projects  are  needlessly  complicated  ♦ * ♦ They  do  their  own 
material  and  revise  it  and  revise  it  * * * Any  good  editor  can  do  the  same  thing, 
just  on  the  basis  of  his  own  experience  ♦ * • .Holt’s  Biology  still  sells — ^ 

It  has  been  around  for  40.  yatrs  and  lias  been  essentially  revised. 
Tliat.  is  iny  comment.  . * ' 

(This  company  is  not  Holt)  after  all  th^ money  they  (the.  government) *spent 

on  tlio  BSCS  materials  * * * We  didn’t  test  — or  — and  they’re  still  among  the 

. best  sellers  we  have. 

In  addition  to  this  telephone  survey  we  did  an  analysis  oiadvertising 
,of  educational  companies  and  we  analyzed  about  344  ads  that,  have 
ajipeared  in  education  publications  in  recent  montlis.  In  17  of  these 
ads  the  companies  claimed  their  materials  had  been  tested  with 
learnei's.  We  pressed  these  companies  for  proof  of  theise  claims.  Only 
two  were  able  to  supply  any  information  that  offered  concrete  evidence 
tlint  the.inaterials  liad  been  learner- verified.  Six  companies  said,  ^^well, 
we  think  wo  we  can  get  you  something  if  you  ideally  want  it.”  The  nine 
remaining  companies  had  absolutely  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  claims 
tliat  they  were  making  worn  tnie.  , 

Now  wliy  is  this  so?  It  is  so  because  on  the  side  of  tlie  education 
industry  and  on  the  side  of  what  I have  to  call  the  educational  con- 
sumer, tlie  scliool  buyer  (who,  in  fact,  is  not  the  ultimate  educatiohal 
consiinier— the  learner)  tliere  is  veiy  little  attention  given  to  the 
effectivfencss  of  learning  materials.  Furthemore,  the  teacher,  who 
is  the  next-to-ultimate-consumer  frequently  lias  very  little  say  about 
tlie  materials  being  used. 

, Poth  sides  tend  to  concQjitrate  on.  whether  materials  are  tlie  latest 
approach  to  the  subject  ihiitter,  whetlier  the  content  is  good.  These  are 
• certainly  valid  concerns  but  too  often  the  learner  is  ^shortchanged. 
M a time  when  we  ai-e  sli ring  on  the  one  hand  what  we  want  in* educa- 
tion is  more  individualized,  more  independent  learning,  'and  bn  the 
other  hand  that  the  teacher  has  got  to  he  held  more  accountable  for 
student  learning,  ultimately  it  is  tlie  student  wlio  is  going  to  be  held 
accountable. 
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AOiio  time  'V\*lieu  tjiose  two  trends  are  jroiug  on  there  is  a terribly 
weak  link  in  the  system : the  tools  the  learner  and  tlie  pei’son  closest  to 
liim  are  required  to  use  are  just  not  as  good  as  they  must  be  in  order  to 
caiT}^  on  a system  where  students  can  Icani  more  and  inore  on  their 
own.  At  pre^nt  the  good  teacher  is  constantly  having  to  shore  \ip  the 
tools  that  are  used  in  the  classiooin,  and  the  poorer  teacher  is  depend- 
ing 6n  less  than  adequate  tools. 

A couple  of  yeni*s  ago  EPIE  was  asked  by  eight  State  education 
^ departments,  to  do  an  analysis  of  selection  practices  in  schools  thvongli- 
out  tlic  country.  We  found  that  in  fact  the  coininittces  that  purchase 
•>v  materials  for  schools  were  spending  most  of  their  time  examining 
\^nch  things  as  content  but  also  such  ridiculoiis  things  as  whether  the 
bindings  of  the  books  that  are  being  used,  meet  specifications  that  the 
publishing  industry  lias  been  regularly  complying  with  for  20  or  30 
years. 

The  thing  that  ^Yas  not  being  looked  at  over  and  over  again  in  tlie 
selection  of  these  materials  was  whetliev  or  not  there  is  any  evidence 
that  the  materials  i*cally  work  with  learhei’s,  whether  or  not  they  arc 
capable  of  assisting  a school  system  in  carrying  on  a program  of  indi- 
vidualized instruotiou  where  independent  lemiing:  really  does  take 
place.  _ 

Tlierc  are  in  the  lesearch  liteniture  a couple  of  studips  tliat  looked  at 
the  question  of  whether  educators,  .(tcacherc,  principals,  curricnlnm 
people)  can  in  fact  examfiic  simply  materials  and  judge  whether  or 
not  these  will  be  effective  witlflearn'evs.  This  research  is  one  of  the  few 
cases  in  educational  research  where  one  study’s  re.sults  have  been  cor- 
roborated. The  first  research  was  done  by  Ernest  Rathkopf  at  Boll 
liabs  who  is  a specialist  in  the  problems  of  verbal  learning.  He  created 
a niunber  of  alternative  versions  of  an  instnictional  lesson  and  asked 
a group  of  teachers  and  principals  who  were  taking  a summer  coui’se 
to  rank  these  alternative  versioiis  of  lessons  as  to  their  learning  effec- 
tiveness. He  had  already  ascertained  the  effectiveness  of  each  Aversion 
by  certifying  them  with  learners.  The  result  was  that'in  the  absence  of 
learner- verification  data  the  educators  were  unable  to  judge  Avhich 
versions  were  effective  and  which  wore  not,. 

Mr.  Bkademas.  CoiildT  intemipt  you  there  and  put  some  questions 
to  you  bn  thq basis  of  what  yon  are  saying? 

Mr.  Komosict.  Yes.  " 

Mr.  BiiADEMAS.  First  let  me  go  to  some  presuppositions  that  are  un- 
• stated  in  your  testimony, 

Mr.  KoMOfiKi.  All  right. 

Mr.  Brademas.  And  put  some  needling  questions  to  you. 

Mr.  Komoski.  Sure.  Go  right  ahead 

Mr.  BRADE:vrAs.  First,  you  have  used  the  phrase,  ^^earner  verifica- 
tion,” and  you  haAre  defined  ‘Verified”  as  successful  with  the  learner, 
and  second  you  have  eaid  we  need  to  make  these  tools  just  as  good  as 
they  can  be.  * 

' Mr.  Komoskt.  Right. 

Mr.  Bradeatas.  All  right.  Now  let’s  look  beneath  those  plirases.  How 
do  we  decide  what  is  “successful  with  the  learner”?  How  do  we  verify 
.success?  Wlien  you  say  we  need  to  make  these  tools  just  as  good  ns 
they  could  be,  what’s  good?  What’s  better?  IVIiat’s  bad?  IVho  decides 
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these  standards?  Wlicnce  do  they  come?  IToav  arc  they  communicated 
to  the  teaclier?  IIow  do  you  enable  the  learner  to  feel  he  has  a role? 
You  are  complaining  tliat  he  has  no  role  in  judging’the  ellectiveness 
of  the  materials  used.  Why  do  you  single >out  materials?  You  have 
talked  almost  entirely  about  the  materials  and  yoU  have  said  very 
•little  about  the  processes  of  teacl>iug. 

It  is  almost  as  if  you  are  suggesting  that  there  are  products  vhicli, 
if  used,  udll  lead  to  verifiable  success  given  any  teacher  and.that there 
are  othey  products  which  would  not  lead  to  success  given  any  teacher. 
Do  you  sec  some  of  my  reservations  ? 

^ Mr.  Komoski.  Yes,  sir;  I do. 

Mr.  Bhadejias.  How  do  you  I’cspond  to  those  questions? 

Mr.  Komoski.  Well,  as  I .said  at  the  outset,  I am  really  talking  this  ’ 
morning  to  specific  area  of  the  general  consumer  model  in  education 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Gidebnse.  That  is,  I am  looking  at"  what  I have 
focused  my  own  research  and  concerns  on  over  the  last  decade:  the 
tools  of  learning,  I realize  that  if  we  had  poor  tools  in  carpeutiy  dr 
.in  any  of  the  other  crafts  that  there  would  be  some  craftsmen  wdio 
could  still  do  a pretty  good  job.  But  I want  betterTools  so  that  all 
teachers  can  do  a better  jdb.  . 

Mr,  Brademas.  I am  just  tiying  to  get  you  to  define  *‘tools.”  Ycu 
seem  to  define  tool  as  the  textbooks  or  the  cuiTicv  lum  course  content. 

Mr,  Komoski.  The  curriculum  materials,  yes.  Those  are  the  basic 
tools  of  learning,  all  the  various  artifacts  of  the  curriculum  that  are 
brought  into  a.  school, JHariild  Btigg,  who  was  an  educational  philos- 
opher and  activist  in  the  1020's  and  1030’s,  poinf^diit  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  curriculum  experimentation  that  was  going  on  at  that  time, 
“Well,  for  all  the  phuosojfiiizing  and  developments  of  statements  of 
curriculum  that  go  on  in  schools,  if  you  look  at  the  materials  that  those'’ 
schools  end  up  using”,  they  in  fact  dictate  the  philosophy,  the  approach 
to  education  really  operating  in  those  schools.” 

My  feeling  is  that  if  the  developers  of  materials  would  state  quite 
clearly  what  it  is  their  materials  purport  to  do,  and  if  school  sys- 
tems would  look  at  the  materials  they  are  purchasing  in  terms  of 
the  objectives  of  those  materials  to  see‘ whether  those  materials  fit 
what  they  really  think  they  are  doing  in  their  classrooms,  that  they 
would  get  a much  truer  picture  of  what  their  school  curriculum  hap-  * 
pens  to  be.  Then,  if  the  materials  chosen  by  a particular  school  sys- 
tem examined  in  this. way  do  meet  the  particular  goals  of  that  school 
system,  the  next  question  is— liow  well  do  the  materials  purchased 
meet  those  goals?  ^ 

‘ Mr,  Bm\DEMAS.  The  most  obvious  analogy  for  Tvhat  is  going  on  no^v 
is  the  performance  contract.  I am  not  saying  Jt  is  good  or  bad;  that* 
is  not  my  point  heie.  I am  just  trying  to  imdei*stand  your  approacli. 
You  are  saying  these  are  the  objectives  which  can,  if  the  following 
tools  are  properly  used,  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Komoski.  Yes,  and  you  will  get  variation  because  of  the  kinds 
of  teachers  you  have  and  because  of  the  kinds  of  students  you  have 
but  schools,  if  they  were  using  learner  feedback,  in  making  decisions 
about  materials  could  decide  then,  “Well,  these  materials  1‘eally  are 
not  right  for  us  and  maybe  we  ne^  materials  that  our  teachers  can 
lean  on  more  or  maybe  we  need  material^  that  are  much  less  struc- 
tured for  our  particular  teachers.”  Biit  right  now  there  is  ndt  tliat 
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kind  of  feedback,  there  is  not  that  sort  of  Information  flowing  in  the 
decisionmaking  process.  • 

ifv  feeling  is  that  as  you  move  more  afid  more  toward  inforfnal- 
isni  in  education  that  you  are  going  to  become  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  the  tools  of  learning. being  used'.  Scl\ools  are  going  to  be 
turning  kids*  loose  with  materials.  I think  that  inevitable.  And  that 
is  a good  thing.  But  while  you  can  have  schools  without  walls  aiul  -you 
can  even  have  school  systems  without  schools,  you  cannot  conduct  an. 
educational  program  ^ylthoutthe  tools  of  learning. 

Mr.  BnADEsiAs.  But  what  concerns  me — and  1 am  not  being  ci*iti- 
cal~I  am  really  trying  to  be  analytical  because  I am  quite  concerned 
with  wliht  you  are  talking  atont— — 

Mr.  Ko>tosKi.  Yes,  I undei'stand  you. 

Mr.  Bkadkmas.  Bnt  you  focus  so  strongly  on  what  you  have  no\y 
doliiiod  as  the  tools,  you  give,  it  seems  to  me,  little  attention  to 
tlic  question  of  the  teacher.  I should  have  thought  that  the  attitudes 
and  the  techniques  and  the  understanding  anct^the  education  of  those 
tenchers  can  have  an  immense  impact  on  what  happens  to  those  chil- 
dren no  matter  how  presumably  effective  the  tools  are. 

Mr.  Komoski.  If  I have  in  ^act  given  the  inii)ression  that  the  only 
thing-that  is  important  in  a school  is  the  materials,  let  me  say  now 
that  I do  not  belle^^e  that  for  a minute.  Wliat  we  need  to  know  tliough 
is  what  kiixds  of  'materials  really  \vork  well 'with  what  kinds  of  learn- 
ers, and  the  research  and  evaluation  program  that  should  bo  cstab- 
Jished  in  NIE  must  look  at  this  constantly.  It  must  answer  questions 
such  as  what  sort  of  niatch  is  there  between  the  materials  and  the 
teacliorand  the  kind  of  program  that  ii  school  is  trying  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Brademas.  So  in  other  words  yon  have  in  mind  a .system  with 
several  variables  in  it.  You  have  been  addressing  j^ourself  to  one  par- 
ticular significant  variable. 

Mr.  Komoski.  The  system  we  are  discussing  has  an  enormous  nuni- 
ber  of  variables  and  I happen  to  be  looking  at  all  the  other  variable^' 
in  relation  to  the  tools  winch  are  used  in  the  system.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  student  is  going  to  spend  more  and  more  time  on  his  own, 
he  is  going  to  spend  it  with  something.  He  is  not  just  going  to  sit 
there  and  assimilate  learning  out  of  the  air,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  we  Imow  how  the  other  variables  that  are  operating  in  the  learn- 
ing setting  interact  with  those  tools'that  I believe  are  going  to  become 
more  and  more  critical. 

Mr.  BnADEMAs.  What  do  you  say  of  the  Coleman  report  findings 
that,  one  might  say,  indicate  that  neither  teachers,  tools  nor  fkjhools 
make  the  diflerence  Jn  learning  but  that  what  really  counts  is  the  kind 
of  family,  home  and  income  backgi-onnd  from  which  the  student  came  ? 

]\Ir.  IvoivroSKi.  My  resjionse  to  that  is  to  look  at  what  Dr.'  Coleman’s 
doing  today.  What  is  he  devoting  a lot  of  his  time  to?  The  develop- 
ment of  instnictional  mateiials  of  an  entirely  new  nature  built  on 
feedback  from  learners. 

I tliink  what  his  study  points  out  about  the  tools  pf  leamingis  t^iat 
we  have  not  paid  attention  to  creating  tools  that  shidonts  cmi  learn 
from!  If  they  were  given  tools  that  vyro  really  aiimed  at  their  needs 
ami  that  enabled  them  to  learn -witli  increasing  ^iifidcrice  and  inde- 
pojulence;  that  if  we  .woirld  create  tools  that  are  matched  to  the  needs 
of  leaniers,  then  those  tools  would  show  up  as  contributing  signifi- 
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cantly  to  learning.  I think  that  Coleman's  behavior  today  indicates 


that  lio  too  believes  this.  ' 

Mr.  Buadbmas.  I think  I see  nioi’e  clearly  vhat  you  are  saying.  Bnt 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  you  put  such  very  gi-eut  stress  on  the 
assessment  and  evaluation  of  altel•nati^•e  toohs  on  Hie  part  of  the  local 
’teachers  and  learners,  which  I think  you  are  doing,  which  is  in  line 
with  Avhat  Dr.  Gideouso  was  earlier  suggesting,  then  it  becomes  enor- 
mously important,  does  it'  not,  to  iisk  tlio  following  que.stion:  How.  do 
we  educate  tliose  who  are  going  to  be  making  the  decisions  as  ajuong 
alternative  tools,  just  to  stick  to  this  particidar  problem? 

I will  make  an  analogy — 1 don’t  know  if  it  is  fair — to  the  educa- 
tional voucher  program,  where  it  is,,  it  seems  to  in^,  assumed  that  the 
parents  ai-c  .somehow  going  to  be  able  to 

Mr.  Konosia.  Make  this  wise  decision. 

^Ir.  Bkadumas  (coiitinuin^).  Full  blown  from  the  head  of  Zens 
competent  to  understand’ that  X is  better  than  Y and  Y is  better  than^ 
scliool  system.  ^ . 

I don’t  think  that  is  the  way  human  beings  are  in  the  real. world. 
.How  do  you  propose  to  educate  teachers  and  learners  into  competence 
to  make  these  judgments? ' 

Mr.  Komoski.  I liave  tried  to  deal  witli  that  in  my  written  recom- 
mendations. I ha^•6:a'econllneuded  that,.a  task  ^ is  needed  to  come 
u])  with  guidelines  tfor  producers  and  sclioolsl'Tlie  guidelines  for  the 
producers  would  set  forth  procedures  they  could  followin' learner 
vei'tifyipg  their  inatei’ials.  But  .such  guidHines  nnist'be  very  realistic. 

There  have  been  guidelines  developed  before  foiMnaterials  de^■elbp-' 
nient  and  they  have  bewi  unrealisticMn^the  sense  that  they  counseled 
pei'fecti'on,  and  no  publisher  of  instrli^ional  materials  complied  with 
them.  AVel],  one  did  for  about  G inontUs  but  got  Very  little  rein- 
forcement. 

Xow  when  I say^'reali.stic  I mean  that/you  dqii’t  need  an, enormous 
evaluation  program  for  materials  that  are  of  a modest  nature.  As-iua- 
tcrials  become  more  complex  and  as  .yoif  luove  on  to  total  reading  pro- 
grams, total  curriculum  programs,  I thiiik  thm'c  needs  to  be  a moi*c 
sophisticated  evaluation  of  the  kind  i reier  to  in  niy  Written  tcstiinpny. 

I think  when  yoii  have  full  programs  you  need  learner  verification 
of  the  sort  that  has*  been  built  into  the  first  year  ba^ic  .skills  program 
develo|jed  by  the  southwestern  regional  laboratory.  That  program 
contains  a kind  of  assessment  kit  developed  for  use  with  the  materials 
which  enable  school  systems  to  assign  . these  materials  to  learnei*s  in 
tlie  way  we  were  talking  about  a few  minutes  ago — matching  the  ma- 
terials to  the heeds  of  the  learner.  The  kit  also  provide.s  for  feedbatje: 
from  leariiei’S  to  the  developei’s.  ‘ 

Now  one  hopes  that  wlien  thesehiaterial.s  arc  produced  coinmercial- 
ly,  that  this  feedbaclv  link  will  not  be  broken.  It  has  been  broken  in 
other  Goverhment*riiniled  projects.  Once  the  materials  have  turned 
into  the  connnercicy. sector  there  has  either  been  a break  or  a slowing 
down  of  that  foeylnack  inechani.siii  so  the  materials  are  not  constantly 
being  looked  aMn  an  effort  to  make  them  more  effective. 

More  informal  feedback  could  be  used  for. other  more  modest  ma- 
terials.! have  cited  such  an  example:  a textbook,  not  at  the  eleinen- 
toy/se.condary  level,  but  at  the  college,  level.  It  lias  been* around  for 
20  years.  The  textbook  is  a.  best  seller  today  and  it  has  been  through — 
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wqI],  it  is  coming  up  for  its  Jj.intli  I’evision  now  nncl  it  lins  bcGii  shaped 

by  learners  in  tlie  sense  the  author  Paul  wSiunuelson  of  MIT 

Mr.  Bhadkmas.  I assumed  that  'was  the  one. 

Mr.  ICoMO.mcr,  Yes;  it  is  by  the  Paul  Samuelsou  from  MIT.  But 
I would  like  to  point  out  that  lie  was  not  the  Paul  Saniuelson  from 
MIT  20  years  ago  when  this  text  wa^  first  marketed.  But  ho  insisted 
the  publisher  gather  information  from  loavnei*s  on  the  elTectiveness  of 
his  text.  For  instance,  he  has  a class  of  students  at  another  university 
that  are  less  able  tlian  MIT  students.  He  "uthers  information  from 
their  t^rofessor  on  how  well  the  book  is  working.  He  also  has  students 
from  other  colleges  respond  to  a user  questionnaire  pinor  to  each  revi- 
sion. Ceitainly  that  is  a big  factor' but  this  kind  of  informal  learner 
verification,  , 

Mr,  Buadeuas,  So  Samuelsou  is  really  an  individual  model  of  tbo^ 
kind  of  process  that  j^ou  ni’o  advocating  here  this  morning.  ^ 

Mr.  IvoMosicr.  Yes;  I would  like  to  see  it  much  more  formalized. 

I would  like  to  see  it  universaHn  tlie  elementary  and  secondary  levels 

where  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  

Mr,  BRADE^rAs,  So  what  we  have  to  do,  as  I read  you,  and  I harken 
Imck  to  Dr,  Gideonse,  also,  is  to  bliild  some  uneasiness  into  the  pro- 
ducei*s,  to  build  much  more  competition  into  the  producei*s  in  tcmis 
of  their  having  to  respond/to  the  criteria  of  learner  verification,  to  iise 
your  phrase.  Is  that  right? 

Air.  lyoMOSKi.  Yes.  But  the^other  lialf  of  my  recoi?iTnendatioi\  has 
to  do  with  guidelines  for  the  schools  because  they  arc  not  demanding 
any  soi-t  of  learner  ^•erification  evidence.  ^0 

Mr.  Braoemas.  It  is  a two-waj^  process : schools  have  to  aslc  for  evi- 
dence and  the  producer  hag'to  respond'to  it. 

Mr.  KpMosia.  Yes.  - ^ 

^ Mr.  Brademas.  Now  yo\i  suggest  in  your  recomniendaftons  that  NIE 
could  help  establish  such  guidelines.  - * 

Mr.  Ko^irosia.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  BibVDEMAs.  Y ou  ar^  not  suggesting  mandatory  guidelines,  I take 
it,  but  rather  some  research  that,  if  disseminated  ter  consumers,  would 
be  helpful  to'dieih  in  making  judgments  about  the  verifiable  effective- 
ness of  one  set^^  tools  as  against  another  set  of  tools.  Is  that  what  you 
have  in  mind? 

Mr.  Komoski.  I think  that  if  needed  we  should  liave  legislation  that 
says  that  you,  as, a, school  purchaser,  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  spend 
Federal  funds  for  materials  when  a producer  does  not  supply  any 
evidence  that  those  materials  have  been  successful  with  the  kinds  of 
learners  that  he  claims  they  will  be  successful  with. 

Air.  Brademas.  This  reminds  me  of  a fight  I have  been  having  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  respect  to  the  production  of  Army 
trucks,  and  the  Defense  Department  at  least  on  this  particular  item 
seems  nerw  to  bo  moving  toward  a procurement  process  whereby  com- 
peting contractois  will  have  to  build  prototype  models  wSich  the 
Government  will  try  out  to  see  wdiich  one  really  work^.  Hopefully,  the 
Gpvemment  will  not  have  to  contintie  to  invest  vast  sums  of  money 
ns  they  have  been  doing.  Very  often  tlio  Defense  Department  will  put 
money  into  something  which,  you  know  as  well  as  I do,  has  never  been 
verified  in  any  way  and  wo  lose  a great  den.1  of  money.  Maybe  it  is  a 
somewhat  farfetched  model  but  that  is  tlie  idea. 
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. Ml’.  Ko^ioskt.  In  my  written  testiinuii}^,  I point  to  a DOD  study 
\vlnch  ^vas  pointed  o\it  to  me  by  n i-escnrclier  at  UCLA,  Eva  Baker. 
It  is  called  Project  Hindsight  and  I don't  know  it  yon  ever  heard  of 
it,  but'tlie  importance  of  it  is  that  tliey  retrospectiyely  went  back  and 
lookoxl  at  a number  of  tcclmological  s^vstems  in  tepis  of  j)erforinanco 
and  lookcxl  for  Avhat  scenled  to  be  critical  ^•arial)les  in  the  ]:)erform- 
ence  of  those  sj^steius.  Tliey  Avith  A^ery  little  investment  began  to,  I 
guest  you  would  call  it,  tinker  ai-ouud  with  thoso'pai’ticular  variables 
and  got  enormous  improvements  in  the  o\’erall|perfonnance  of  the 
system.  ’ ^ • . . 1 ^ 

Now  that  is  the  kind  of  tiling  that  I think  can  and  will  happen  in  the 
educational  materials  field  if  you  have  this  kind  of  feedback  and  it 
isused  by  tlieproduccr.^  , j 

Mr.  Bilvdejias.  A final  question,  Mr.  Konmski.  We  have  agreed  that 
the  tools  are  but  one  of  the  variables,  / ^ ' 

Mr.  IvoMosKi.  Absolute!  . - 

Mr.  Bi{Ai)i*rA.s.  And  by  tools  here  you  means  cuiTicula  materials, 
you  mean  textbooks,  audiovisual  aids. 

Mr.  K0MO.SKI.  And  learning  systems.  ‘ 

Mr.  Bhadejias.  The  whole  business;  ■ 

Mr.  Komoski.  Right.,  . . | 

Jill-.  Bi{Ai>E:\rA.s.  Couldn't  the  same  jioiiit  be  made  with  respect  to 
^various  methods  of  ediinitingtcacliqrs^  | . 

Mr.  Komoski.  Yes;  of  coui*se.  . * ^ ^ 

i^Ir.  Bkai>e:\ia.s.  In  other  words,  you  Avonid  say,  Avell,  we  will  try 
five  dillVrent  ways  to  produce  schoolteachers,  several  different  tech- 
niques, ]n*ocesses,*  and  see  which  one  seems  to  be  the  most  productive. 
It.Avould  bo  soinethiiig  that  Avould  be  veryi  complicated  to  arrange 


Imt- 

Mr.  Komoski.  Well,  I think  my  point  is  tljiat  all  fiA^'c  might  be  quite 
fine,  tliat  tliroiigli  learner  verification  you  Avoii't  necessarily  come  up 
with  a best  of  the  five,  but  3^011  Avill  have  some  evidence  tliat  will  enable 
the  consumer  to  choose  which  among  those  five  alternatives  is  best  for 
his  needs.  Also  this  learner  verification  could  be  used  to  improve  each 
of  those  fiA'C  teacher  tniiniiig  pi’ograms.  *1 

You  see,  thcimpoitaiiceof  Saniuelson’s  economics  liaA-ing  been  tried 
out  on  student  is  not  that  it  is  tried  out  on  students  and  therefore  is 
a good  text^  it  is  constuiifrly.  tried  out  oiv  students  and  .shaped  and 
reshaped.  I return  to  that  cai-licr  point  that  the  cdncatioiial  ground 
is  constantly  shifting  under  eveiy  tool  that  we  liaA’C  out  there  ana 
weVe  just,  ^ot  to  keep  adjusting  thasc  tools  to  the  changing  needs  of 
learnei'S.  You  have  a miieli  more  dynamic  society  than  you  had  Avheii 
you  were  dealing  AA^ith  McGuffey’s  Reader.  ■ 

Mr.’BRADEMAS.  Di\  LaVor,  do  you  liave  any  questions? 

I)r.  LaVor.  No.  ! . 

• Mr.  Brademas.  Mi*.  Komoski,  you  have  been  a most  stimulating  and 
helpful  Avitness.  We  appreciate  ATry  much  your  taking  the  time  to 
be  with  us.  . 

We  shall  adjourn  until  Friday  next,  ivlien  Ave  shall  resume  testimony 
on  this  proposal  and  hear  a number  of  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

We  are  adjourned.  i , 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon  the  select  subcoimhittee  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  on  Friday,  May  14, 197T.) 
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TO  ESTABLISH  A NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

. TBIDAY,  UAY  14,  1971  ' 

House  op  Retoesentattves, 

SeLECJT  SuBCOJOirTTEB  ON  EDUCATION, 
ofr  TUB  COMinTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

. W ashing ton^  I). 0. 

Tlie  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9 :45 
a.in.,  in  room  2175,  Eayburn  House  Office  Building, -Hon.  Jolm  Bra- 
deinas -(chairman  of  the  subconuiiittec)  pi*eskling. 

V Present:  Representatives  Brademas  aud  Quie. 

Stair  members  present:  Jack  G.  Duncan,  counsel;  Sfartin  LaVor, 
minority  lemslativo  associate;  David  Llovd- Jones,  professional  staff; 
Gladys  Walker,  clerk;  and  Christina  Orth,  assistant  clerk. 

Mr.  Bilvdeuvias.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  will  come  to 
order  fbr'further  consideration  of  H.R.  33  ftiiddI.R.  360G  and  related 
bills,  to  create  a national  institvite  of  education. 

The  Chair  miglit  open  the  hiearings  this  morning  by  reading  a letter 
which  ho  received  last  month  from  the  Presideiit:  . . ' 


Deau  John  : Pat  Moynlban  has  written  to  me  regarding  your  support  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education.  ■ 

I want  to  express  my  appreciation  as  a.  former  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mitteo^on  Education  and  Labor. 

I am  particularly  grateful  that  your  hearings  are  finally  drawing  public  atten- 
tion to  this  much  needcMi  Initiative  in  the  field  of  education. 

As  I noted  in  my  March  1970  Message  on  ^Education  Reform,  **.  . . there  is 
only  one  important auestion  to  he  asked  about  education:  What  dd  tiie  <;hlldren 
loam  Too  many  do  not  learn  up  to  their  capadty.  The  National  Institute 
of  ICducation  can  bo  a*  major  fqrce  In  improving  the  education  of  children. 

I hope  that  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  approve  this  significant  new  initiative 
early  In  the  first  session  of  the  92nd  Congress. 

Sincerely, 


Richard  Nixox. 


As  our  witnesses  this  morning  will  be  aware,  members  of  this  sub- 
committee and  the  chairman  in  particular  liave  been  very  enthusiastic 
► supporters  of  what  I,  in  any  event,  regard  as  one  of  the  most  signif-. 
icant  initiatives  by  an  American  President  in  th^  field  of  education, 
at  least  since  I have  been  a member  of  this  committee.  “ - 

And  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  liave  been  engaged  in  liearings  tliat 
may  appear  to  be  ratliet  more  extensive  and  intensive  than  some  might 
have  thouglit  pecessar3r,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives tond^  to  go  into  these  matters  rather  more  deeply  than  do. 
Membev^.of  the. other  body,  that  this  proposal  ddes  represent  such 
enormous  potefntial  for  good  for  the  enterprise  of  education  in  dur.^ 
country.  So  J am  especially  .pleased  to*  welcome  to  the  subcommittee, 
this  morning  the  distinguished  witnp^  from  the  Office  of  Educiitiou 
wlio  are  here. 
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T Jim  glad  to  say  tliat  I nin  acquainted  witli  all  of  our  ^yitnossos  ami, 
at  least  again  during jny  time  in  Congress.  I can  tliink  of  fxyiv  groups 
of  top  oflicials  of  the  Ollice  of  Ediicatioii  of  greater  ability  and  talent 
* and  dedication  tha’ii  the  group,  ^Yho  are  hove  this  morning. 

I am  looking  fonvard  to  hearing  your  views. 

• I regret  that  it  has  proved  iieeessai*^',  given  the  workload  in  our 
, committee^  to  schedule  tiie  licarings  this  niornjng  on  a Friday  when 
more  membei*s  could  not  be  here,  but,  as  I think  you  are  better  aware 
tlian  most,  there  is  a Avhole  series  of  bills  before  this  eoniinittee  in 
higher  education  and  child  development,  to  speak  only^of  the  educa- 
tional side,  aiul  it  is  simply  n,ot  possible  for  us  to  schedule  all  of  the* 
hearings  during  the  middle  of  the  week,  ^ 

That  w©  are  meeting  on  Friday  and  that  there  are  no  more  meniliers 
here  should  in  no  Avay  detract  from  these  hearings,  today,  and  I 5yUl 
be  just  as  vigorous  in  my  .questions  as  I caiuin  order  to  assure  yon  that 
I am  very  grateful  for  your  coming.  ] ‘ ^ 

So,  Mr,  Dane's,  we  will  look  forward  tb  hearing  from  you,  sir,  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  BON  BAVIES,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIOlblR  FOE 
DEVELOPMENT,  OPHCE  OF  EDUCATION,  DEPARTMENT  OP' 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  ^LFARE 

^ * Dr.  Davies.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I have  a brief  statement  that  I would  like  to  read,  and  my  colleagues 
also  have  brief  statements  about  the  part  of  the  reseai-ch  program  for 
which  they' are  responsible.  , ■ 

Mr.  Chainnau  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  wo  are  happy 
.to  be  here  this  morning  to  discuss  the  Office  of  Education’s  curreiit 
research  aqd  development  activities,  and  their  relationship  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Ilducation,  Let  me  introduce  the  members  of  the 
panel  and  make  a few  general  comme^its.  Each  panel  member  is  pre- 
pared to  make  a short  statement  about  the  research  and  devejopinent 
activities  for  which  he  is  responsible.  We  have  tried  to  keep  these  brief, 

^ in  order  to  have  as  much  time  foiy(][ue§tions  as  possible. 

The  Office  of  Education  administers  a great  variety  of  programs 
which 'Could  be  loosely  termed  research  and  development.  Most  of  these 
are  funded  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act.  The  fiscalyear  1972 
remiest  under  cooperative  research  is  $92.oHni]lion, 

That  Slim  will  support  a great  range  of  activities,  from  basic  re- 
search to  demonstration^^  from  researcher  training  to  dissemination, 
from  statistical  gathering  and  analysis  to;;program  evaluation, 

;Til  addition,  Tesearrfli  and  demonstration  activities  are  funded  under 
several  other  authorities,  principally  authorities  for  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  and  the  research  authority  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act;  ‘ 

Altogether^  our  budget  office  estimates  that  ;^e  are  requesting  some 
$172  mill iqn  lor  next  year  for  whot  they  call  “rteearch  and  innovative 
) programs.”  Not  all  of  this  can  truly  be  considered  reseai’ch  and  devel- 
opmOnt ; not  all  would  appropriately  be  handled  by  tlio  National  Insti- 
" tutepf  Education, 

dur  firet  job  in  preparing  tlie  way  for  the  NIE*<l\as  been  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  functions  and  funds  ought  ta  be  shifted  to  the 
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l^IE,  ftiid.’\vliich  ouglit  to  remain  in  tlie  Office  of  Education.  Basically, 
we  liave  tried  to  draw  the* line  between  research, « development,  and  • 
experimentation  (which  will  be  the  essential  functions  of  NIK)  and 
pro^’aip  support  and  iinplementat ion  (which  are  properly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  OE).  ’ , ’ ' 

Wiero  a program's  ina in  task  is  creating  new  knowledge  or  iipw. 
solutions,  it  belongs  in  NIE,  When  its  inain  thrust  is  to  assist  ^hpols 
today  to  use  tools  we  alnmdy  posse^,  it  belongs  iii  OE.  The  main 
exception  to  this  principle  is  decisiqn-oriei\ted  research — research 
with  a short-term  bearing  on  operating  programs  and  decisions  about 
them.  Any  agency  needs  the  flexibility  to,  do  some  of  ^this  work,  and 
OE  will  retain  a small  capacity  iirthife  area.  * • 

Of  course,  npne  of  these  distinctions  are  quite  ns  simple  as  tliey  " 
sound,  and  we  have  simply  tned  to  make  reiisonable  judgments  iii 
areas  where  those  distinct  ions  are  blurred.  , ^ . 

In  the.process  of  establishing  the  NIE,  hard  and  careful  decisions 
will  have  to  bo  made  aibout  the  status  of  individual  projects  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  NIE,.  Some  projecta  will  iiaturally  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972;  some  will  be  continued?beeaiise  they  fit  with  NIE’s  pror 
gram;  some  will  be  continued  because  strong  commitments  made 
should  not  be  broken ; and,  some  will  be  discontinued.  It  is  impossible' 
to  begin*  making  these  decisions  now— more  basic  decisions  wdi  Imvo.  . 
to  come  fii’st.  For  example,  we  believe  that  the  NIE  director  shouTd 
be  hired  ^befoi*c  decisions  on ''individual -projects  will  be  ma<lb.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  clear  tliat^the  NIE  will  have/fo  seek  a balance  hetwecMf  . 
keeping  faith  with  past  commitments  and  applying  its  own  priorities. 

As  you  know,  I have  i*ecently  been  appointed  Acting  De]mty  Com- 
mis.sioner  for  Develojpnent.  Coniinissioner  Marland  has  asked  me,' as. 
he  had  asked  my  predecessor,  to  a.^ume  overall  i;espohsibility;Tor  .the  ' 
GominissionoWs  planning  for  NIE  and  to' chair  an  internal  advisory 
conimittca.  Dr,  Hany  Silberman  serves  as  Director  of  thet  planning 
lunit.  * ..  ^ 

We  now  have  three  full  time  members  of  the  planning  nhii  in'addi-  ^ 
tion  to  its  Director.  The  gi-oup  has  developcd^'a  ,workplan*ivlii4li  c.stab-  ^ 
lishes  a timefmme  for  the  •accomplishment  of  various  aspects  of  the 
task.  The  plan  1ms  rccciftly^ been  approved,  and  tlie  \mit  can  now  go 
intofull  gearon  the  basis  of  their  plan.  ' , o , • 

Wq  will  be  able  today  to  give  you  more  detailed  information  on  the 
relationship’  of  . recent  programs,  to  NIE  than  Avas  supplied  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Gommissioner.,!  hope  you  will  understand,.though, 
that  the  blueprint  for  the  ne>v  agency  will  take  long  and  cai’eful  plan- 
ning if  it  is  to  be  done  correctly.-We  expect  to  keep  you  infonned  of 
our. ..progress  afe  we  go -along,  and  we  would  like  to  receive  input  from 
you  during  the  plaiining  process. 

I woiild  like  to  assun>ypu-^f  strong  personal  commitment  to 
the  NIE  and  to  express  my  appreciation  to  vigorous  leadership  you  are 
providing  in  support  of  improved  research  and  development  in  edu- 
cation, - ^ ‘ 

. Tlia^t  is  the  conclusion  of  my  statement.  If  you  would  like.  Dr,  Sil- 
• ‘berman  will  .proceed,  i 

'"Mr.BuADmviAs.  Dr.  Silberman.  * 
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'^STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  F,  SILBERMAN,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER, 
NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
'EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  SiLRKRMAx.  Mr.  Clmimiaii,  as  Dr.  Davies  mentioned,  I seh-e 
as  Director  of  tlie  Coiuinissioner’s  plaiuiing  unit  v'liicli  lias  tliree  other 
members  and  also  lets  contracts  to  outside  agencies  for  the  prei>anl- 
tion  of  planning  documents. 

Funds  to  the  extent  of  $300,000  liave  been  .set  aside  to  enable  tlie 
planning  unit  to  carry  out  its  task,  for  tlie  ]>eriod  ending  June.  This 
is  tlie  first  .segment  of  a larger  worlc  plan  designed  to  culminate  by 
June  30, 1972,  in  a collection  of  doeiiihonts  that  u’ould  analyze  educa- 
tion problein  areas,  describe  relevant  resourccsTand  provide  program 
alternatives. 

Those  documents  w'otked  out.  iiysonie  detail  would  thus  provide 
guides  that  could  be  used  by  a direCTor  of  )NlE.  For  example,  for  each 
identified  area  of  important  educational  needs,  tlicse  docinncnts  would 
consider- where  are  tliero  signilicant  pro'grains  addressing  this  need, 
what  assumptions  and  methods  are  being  used  in  Analyzing  this  prob- 
lem area,  liow  well  do  these  solutions  work,  liow  adequately  has  eacii 
program  been  described,  wliat  re.searcli  qjrtetioiis  does  it  raise,  what  de- 
velopment reiuaius  to  be  done,  what  diflerent  viewpoints  exist  as  to 
thoiiiost'proiiiisingR. &D.  approtiches.  |’  ' . ^ 

^[ost  importantly,  for  each  problem  laroa,  alternative  Jl.  & D.  pm- 
gniiiis  will  be  described  wutli  detailed  cyst  and  time  projections  accoiu- 
paiiied  by  a discussion  of  relative  udyantages  and  disadvaiitage.s*  of 
proceeding  with  eacli  program  alternative.  Tlie  document  would  also 
include  alternative  personnel  policies  land  alternative  program  iiiaii- 
agemeiit policies foV educational  R.&Ij). 

The  NIE  legislation  calls  for  an  organization  tvhich  will  be  dedi- 
cated to -the  development  of  radically  new  alternatives  in  all  pliases. 
of  American  education.  Tlie  liiglier  stjfitus  of  the  NIE  witlihi  the  Gov- 
eniment’and  more  flexible  staffing  arraiigeihcnts  due  to  relaxed  cinl 
service  .requirements  will  attract  high-quality  pei-soiinol  from  iminy 
disciplines  and  professions,  inchidin^  educatio!i*al  praetitroners. 

. Js"o-ycar  funding  will  allow  many /programs  lo  be  initiated  and  dc- 
veolped  according  to  schedules  than  are  not  tied  to  the  deadliiK^s  of 
the  fiscal  cycle.  ’ | 

' Intcrmiiral  R.  & D* -would  also  he  an  important  part  of  the  NIE’s 
ability  to  effect  change  and  to  relatc^to  tlie  worlc  of  educational  R.  & D. 
throughout  the  country.  These  features  are  notreaXlily  available  in  the 
National  (Tenter  for  Educational  Researcli  and'jDevelo2)meiit,  wliicli 
occupieshalf  of  my  tiineatthisinon^ient.  > ^ 

Let  me  take  a few  minutes  to  de^ribc  the  Naitidiial  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Development  for  you.  ‘ ^ 

The  center,  referred  to  as  NCERD,  has  four  major  activities:  edu- 
catioiial  research,  development,  institutional  support,  and  researcher 
training.  ’ ’ I ' i 

‘ RE.SEAUCII  ’ ' 

Our  researcli  activity  is  concerned  witli  uiisdncited.proposuls  that 
are  initiated  from  outside  the  Oflicc  of  Education.  Because  tlie  priqio 
objective  of  tliis  activity  is  to  promote  tlie  development  of  new  knowl- 
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odf^e,  the  rcsonrcliers  wc  fund  slionld  be  drawn  from  all  the  disciplines 
rerovant  to  education.  "\Vo  are  attempting  to  increase  the  range  of  dis- 
ciplines from  which  our  grantees  are  obtained  aiul  to  identify  the  best 
talent  in  the  countiy  to  work  on  educational  problems. 

NCERD’s  unsolicited  research,  is  divided  into  three  programs:  basic 
research,  applied  researclu  and  regional  research.  The  basic  research 
))rogram  supports  research  in  academic  disciplines  related  to  education. 
This  program  contributes  to  onr  knowledge  about  liow  people'learn  , 
and  helps  us  to  better  understand  the  social  factors  that  alfect  the  abil- 
ity of  children  to  benefit  from  educational  programs. 

The  second  program  is  applied  research,  a program  tlnit  (‘neourages 
development  of  projects  for  more  immediate  impact  upon  pressing 
educational  {>roblcins.  For  example,  the  University  of  Pilt.shurgh  lias 
a project  to  plan  M’ays  for  an  urban  university  to  clmngc  the  einphnsis 
of  its  program  from  highly  academic  to  activities  that  solve  commu- 
nity problems.  ^ ^ ■ . * ’ • 

Efiucational  Testing  Service  liad  two  projects  to  identify  the  ex- 
tent of  the  reading. problem  in  the  country  and  to  describe  the  rend-, 
ing  skills  and  adult  needs  to  cope  with  everydfy  problems  of  work 
and  living;  As  a last  example,  wo  have  just  begun  a new  project  to 
develop  a televi^d  program  that  trains  disadvantaged  niotlicrs  'to 
teach  * their  children.  Dr.  Lanny  Morreiiu  from  Minnesota  lieads 
that  project. 

Finallj^,  the  research  activity  includes  a $2  .million  small  projects 
program  that  awards  grants  up  to  $10,000i  These  grants  arc  admin- 
istered in  the  10  regional  offices  and  serve  to  help  identify"  and  snp- 
]>oii  the  %York  of  outstanding  young  people  frem  both  small  and  largo 
colleges  and  univei’sitics  all  over  the  country. 

DMVElX)r:iIENT 

Dur  develcpmont  activity  is  aimed  at  solving  a few  major  prob- 
lems in  education.  We  have  decided  to  focus  first  cn  the  problem  of 
imomploj^ability  of  yoimg  people  who  are  loamng  schopl  ^vithol^t  sJilea- 
ble  skills  and  ^vithout  the  inclination  to  continue  their  education.  Wo 
are  planning  aprogram  of  development  to  help  alleviate  thife  problem. 
Our  planning  nas  resulted  in  an  effort  to  establish  three  models  for  ^ 
'Career  education:  a school-based  model,  an  emploj"er-based  model,  and 
a liome-bnsed  model.  The  models  will  be  developed  and  modified  un- 
til they  prove  to  .be,  successful  as  measured  by  the  career  outcomes 
of  students  and  bv  the  oxportability  of  these  models  to  other  loca- 
tions.  - " . ' 

The  school-based  model,  aimed  at  improving  school  practice,  would 
organize  the  entire  curriculum  around  career  development,  beginning 
in  tire  elementary  school.  We  plan  to  develop  one  to  three  major  dem- 
oiistratipns  of  this  model  in  fiscal  year  1972,  building  from  the  best 
current  programs  available.  ‘ . 

The  employer-based  model  will  be  created,  developed,  operated, 
and  supported  primarily  by  business  organizations.  A group  of  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  other  kinds  of  finns  would  collaborate  in 
developing  the  program  for  the  benefit  of  the  13-,to  20-year-old  ago 
group.rThe  emphasis  in  this  model  will  be  on  providing  work  ex-^ 
perience  to -familiarize  young  people  with  the  corporate  world  of 
work. 
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Tlio  lionie-based  juoclel  will  provide  experience  and  oppoilunitie-s 
for  indi\  iduals  to  be<:oine  luoi'e  employable  by  using  tlie  Jnnue  as  a 
center  for  learning.  One  of  its  primary  i>ui7)ose«  will  be  to  in- 
crease the  accessibility , of  caiwr  educution  to  individuals  who  are 
confined  to  the  lioine,  such  as  ^yonlen  with  young  children.  The  nm- 
]or  component  of  the  model  will  be  a career-oriented  TV  program. 
The  pTX)gram  will  consist  of  spot  commercials  and  special  programs 
to  be  brojidcast  on  conmiercial  juul  ETV  networks.  Tlie  i>riinarv  ob- 
jecti  ve  will  be  to  choJigc  attitudes  toward  work. 

I • ^ ■ 

ixsTmrrioxAL  suproirz'  and  reskarcii  muxiNo  ' • 

The.  third  and  fourth  activities  of  institutional  support  and  re- 
searclxer  training  are  combined  into  one  program  i^rea  bccaiise  of 
tlieir  logical  relationship.  The' primary  functions  of  these  activities 
are  to  develop  R.  & D.  capability  in  the  country  and  to  \urdertake 
E.  & D.  programs. 

Our  $33  nullion  institutional  support  program  has  eight  R.  & D. 
centers  and  il  laboratories  which  operate  some  60  tliffercnt  R.  & D- 
progi*ams.  Among  their  major  areas  of  emphasis  ai-c  development 
of  instructional  programs  (sucli  as  tlie  SWRL  reading  program  and 
the  Wisconsin  multnmit  sdiools  approach) ; problems  of  urban  edu- 
cation (such  as  the  midcontinent  lab’s  inner  city  teacher  education 
program,  to  place' prosi>ective  teachers  in  glietto  schools  during  their 
senior  year) ; evaluation,  which  is  the  major  area  treated  by  the  UCLA 
R.  & D.  center,  and  early  childhood  education,' represents  by  centei'S 
in  the  national  progmm  for  early  childliood  c.ducAtion. 

Tlie  researcher  training  program  has  been  clianged  from  fellow- 
ship support  of  researcher  trainees  seeking  the  doctorate  to  internship 
training  of  people  in  development  skills, 

We  have  established  tlirce  consortia  of  development  agencies,  like 
publishers,  film  producers,  laboratories  and  universities,  to  provide 
mtemships  for  potential  developers.  ^ , / 

The  remaiiider  of  our  program  is  used  for  internship  institutes  for 
developers,  materials  development,  training  of  minorities  in  R.  & D., 
manpowero analysis  and  planning  studies  for  tesearclier  training. 

Nearly  all  ox  NCERD^s  budget  and  functions  will  be  transferred  to 
the  NIE.  This  represcnts.$88.6  million  at  the  1972  requested  level.  The 
major  demonstrations  program;  at  $2.25  million  in  fiscal  year  1972,  . 
would  bo,  one  exception — thi.s  is  consistent  with  the  decision  to  have 
demonstration  programs  in  the  Office  of  Ed\icatiou.  The  other  excep- 
tion is  the  Nntionalr  Achievement  Study,  whicl/  will  remain  in  the 
Office  of  Education  ns  part  of  its  information-gathermg  rolp.  , 

As  Dr.  Davies  stated,  w^  cannot  say  at  tins  time  pi'eciscly  wliat  will 
happen  to  each  program  and  project  as  Nllt},  assumes  responsibility 
for  these  funds.  Commitmente  mn^  be  diouored  whenever  possible, 
without  blocking  the  new  agency’s  drive  for  progress.  . * 

Dr.  Davies.  I would  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Robert  Binswnnger,  Direc- 
tor, Experimental  Schools  "Program,  to  read  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman.  . 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  B.  BINSW ANGER,  DIRECTOR,  EXPERIMEN- 
' TAL  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM,  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  DEPARTMENT 
V OF  HEALTH, /EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Dr.  Bjxs\van(;kh.  Mr.  CJiairninn,  tlie  e.xporiiruMital  scliools  projrnuii 
a new  initiative  of  the  Ollioe  of  Education  that  f^orvcKS.as  a brid;Tc 
from  I’osenrclii  experinioiitutioii,  and  demonstration  to  actual  scliool 
practice  hy  suppoitin^  a lihiited  number  of  large-scale  projects  of 
comprehensive  design  tlint  Iinvc  a major  focus  on  documentation  and 
evaluation.  / 

Tlie  failure  of  so  many  scliools  to  educate  and  of  so  immy  cliildi’en 
in  scliool  to  Jeani,  is$  perhaps,  tlie  most  jKii’sistent  and  critical  diallcnge 
of- our  times.  Eflbiis  to  con*ect  tliis  negative  condition  and  attempts 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  developmental  educational  i*esearcli  and  ac- 
tual ^Iiool  practices  have'becn  fmgmented  and  piecemeal  and  have  Iiad 
a very  limited  effect  upon  solving  educational  piobleins, 

A number  of  educators,  both  inside  and  outside  the  establisIifS  scliool 
system,  are  slicing  opportunities  to  experiment  on  a large  scale  with 
comprehensive  educational  alternatives.  The  experimental  scliools 
progi’am  supports  sucli  initiative.  In  January  197lj  letters  of,  interest 
were  solicited  from  tlie  field  and  from  514  applications  received  eiglit 
planning  grants  were  awarded  in  February  to  those  applicants  who 
demonstrated  both  the  ability  and  tlio  commitment  to  combine  a series 
of  promising  practices  into  a comprehensive  program  of  education 
reform  ready  lor  operation  by  September  197L 
The  eiglit  applicants  (Austin,  Tex.,  Berkeley,  Calif,,  Fcrgiison- 
Florisf^ant,  Mo.,  JPieixrc  County,  Wash.,  McConib,  Miss.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Foitland,  Oreg,  and  Rochester,  N.Y.)  submitted  proposals  in 
April  and  tlieso  wore  reviewed  by  an  iiidei>endent  selection  committee. 
Three  were  asked  to  submit  final  plans  based  on  the  strengths  of  the 
proposals  and  Berkeley,  Franklin  Bierce,  and  Miimenpolis'wero  desig- 
nated 4isexpepimental  school  sites. 

A second  competition  was  announced  at  the  end  of  March  and  letters 
of  interest  were  again  solicited  from  a birnd  spectrum  of  agencies,  or- 
ganizations and  institutions.  The  new  competition  dift el's  from  the  fii’st 
in  its  stress  of  alternatives  to  what  6xists  today.  It  invites  creative, 
innovative,  comprcliensive  designs  to  reform,  resliapo,  and  redefine  cur- 
rent school  organizations,  practices,  and  peiTormnnce.  Tlie  exiierinien- 
tal  schools  program  is  conceived  as  a bridge  (or  set  of  bridges)  be- 
tween research  and  development  and  actual  tencliing  i^ractice. 

It  emphasizes  the  utilization  of  researcli  findings  and  new  educa- 
^ tional  programs  and  practices  in  the  development  of  workable  alterna- 
tives, -And  it  welcomes  new  organizations  and  organizational  struc- 
tures committed  to  testing  neiv  approaches  to  education ; hence  the  ox- 
. perimental  schools  program  is  not  limited  to  schooTdistricts, 

An  experimental  school  project  must, bo  compi*ehensive  in  that  it 
includes  at  least  the  folio  ;ving : 

[a)  Prbject  goals  in  terms  of  tlie  kind  and  purpose  of  the  learning 
experiences  to  be  provided. 
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{b)  A plan  for  broad  participation  in  tlie  design,  implementation, 
and  operation  of  the  project  including  a viable  relationship  with  the 
comnuinity, 

’ {c)  A coliereiit,  integrated,  mutuall}^  reinforcing  set  of  “operas 

tioiial  variables”  including,  but  not  limited  to — ^ 

The  nature  and  substance  of  the  curriculum; 

(2)  The  n;iture,  role,  and  organization  of,  staff,  and  necessary 

staff  training;  ’ 

(3)  The  use  of  time  and  space,  including  possible  variations  in 

tlie  length  of  tlie  school  clay,  school  year,  or  number  of  years  re- 
quired of  participants  in  the  project;  , . - 

(4)  An  administrative  and  organizational  structure  consistent 
.witli  and  supportive  of  the  program. 

{d)  Tlie  term  “comprehonsive”Tias  acquired  a specific  connotation 
among  educators  referring  to  the  breadth  of  the  curriculum ; for  exam- 
ple, tlie  coinnreliehsive  high  scliool.  The  term  is  used  here  in  its  broader 
ami  less  technical  sense  meaning  “accounting  for  or  comprehending 
all  or  virtually  all  ]>citinent  considerations”;*  for  example,  including 
at  a minimum  all  the  signtficant  elements  of  a 'formal  educjitiomu 
program.  * ’ , * 

As  you  krrow,  the  experimental  schools  program  Avill  be  transferred 
to  tlio  National  Institute  of  Education,  We  are  now  making  long-range 
commitments  to  the  schools  we  have  cliosen-for  support.  Over  the  next 
five  years,  Ave  expect  the  program  to  fund  fiA^e.  educational  organiza- 
tions annuallj;,  encouraging  tlieni  to  design  and  construct  a compre- 
hensive educational  program  wliich  presents  a significant  alternative 
to  present  school  programs,  structures,  and  practices  and  perforinance. 

By  1976  wo  expect  to  see  20  to  30  projects  m operation.  A deliberate 
attempt  at  diversity  Avill  be  made  so  tliat  tliese  projects  Avill  represent 
a full  range  of  alternatives  in  terms  of  program  content,  approach, 
organizational  structure,  and  potential  solutions  to  many  of  the  Na- 
tion’s educational  problems,  both  urban  .and  rural. 

The  experimental  schools  program  should  not  duplicate  programs 
presently  available.  The  experimental  schools  program  is  not  a 
“model”  schdol  program  in  the  sense  of  a building  model  that  repre- 
sents Federal  pi-efereiice.  The  experimental  schools  program  is  tm- 
cerued  with  demonstrating  neAv  and  better  ways  to  educate  citizens, 
applying  ideas  already  verified  as  feasible  by  prior  research  and  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  ideas  yet  to  be  evaluated. 

Sunp<»rt  for  each  project  will  be  limited  to  incremental  costs  asso- 
ciated Avitli  the  implementation  of  the  program  such  as  the  develop- 
ment o'f  staff  necessary  for  the  operation  of  ihc  program,  the  develop- 
ment of  materials,  minor  remodeling,  and  evaluation  and  dociuhenta- 
tion  of  the  project.  The  experimental  schools  program  cannot  support 
the  basic  per  pupil  expenditure  w^hicli  provides  for  the  operational 
costs  of.  tlie  project,  aiid  it  cannot  support  major  constnictiom  Each 
applicant  organization  must  indicate  its  commitment  to  provide  op- 
^ eratihg  costs  for  the  full  5 yeai^,of  operation  of  the  ex{)eriniental 
school  project.  V 

The  eA^entual  cost  of  operating  ah^experimental  school  project  after 
' tlie  anticipated  cleA^elopment  Avork  is  completed  must  be  kept  Avitliin 
the  limits  of  available  resources  so  \-hat  the  program  could  be  con- 
tinued aft<y*  the  anticipated  6 years  of  Federal  support- 
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Dr.  Daviks.  Tho  next  st^itcmcnt,  itr.  Chairman,  \vill  l)c  in'adc  by 
Dr.  Lee  Burdiiiial,  Director  of  the  National  Center  for  EclucationaL 
Conuiiiinication.  ^ ^ 


STATEMENT  OF  LEE  G.  BURCHINAL,  ASSIStANT  COMMISSIONER, 
NATIONAL  CEKTER  FOIVEDUCATIONAL  COMMUNICATION,  OFITCE 
OF  i^UCATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,.  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE  . 


Dr.  Burchinai..  !Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Institute  of’Eclucation 
^vill  attain  it*»  promise  only  if  its  results  are  actually  in  AYi(lcsi)i*ead  use„ 
to  help  improve  education..  We  are  pleased  to  liave  an  opportunity^ 
this  morning  to  discuss  sonie  ^rays  in  'which  the  Office  of  Education 
will -be  able  td  help  the  National  Institjite  for  Education  to  attaiifits 
goal.  ’ • 

One  of  the  programs  in  the  Ofiice  of  Education  that  should  assist 
in  this  regard  is  that  operated  by  the  Natipiial  Center  for  Ediica« 
tional  C'Ommunicatiori.  „ c 

The  National  Center  for  Educational  Coinn]unication  administers . 
an  $8.5  million  budget.  In  managing  this  dissemination  program,  we 
are  pursuing  five  basic  objectives : 

1.  accelerating  tho  spread  and  installation  of  validat^  practices  and 

research  based  products;  ^ 

2.  strengthening  tho  capabilities  of  educational  organizations  -to 
coinmunicate  and  apply  validated  pradtices; 

increasing  access  to  the  current  knowledge  base  or  in  education  ; 

4.  interpreting  and  disseminating  summaries  of  current  knowledge 
for  use  by  educators ; and 

5.  improVing\he  application  of  knowledge  through  applied  E.  & D. 

To  work  toward  these  goals  NCEC  is  carrying  out  a number  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  activities.  Wo  arc  supporting  generalized  communica- 
tion programs,  serving  all  educational  audiences.  ERIC  and  the  target-^ 
ed  communications  program  are  two  examples^  We.  support  projects* 
for  disseminating  information  about  and  installing  specific  exemplary 
program  outcomes.  Three  model  States  dissemination  systems  are  being 
developed.  The  Center  provides  technical  assistance  in  dissemination 
and  using  capabilities  among  education  organizations.  Finally,  we 
are  providing  information  services  to  OE  professional  staff,  through 
the  Educational  Materials  Center  and  the  Educational  Eefei*ence 
Center,  » 


NIE  will  assume  responsibility  for  research  and  development  of  new 
delivery  systems.  NCEC  has  budgeted  $550,000  for  this  function  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  these  funds  will  be  transferred  to  NIE  the  next 
year.  NCEC  would  continue  to  allocate  a small  amount  of  resources 
for  operations  and  policy-oriented  research  for  quality  control  of  its^ 
- dissemination  and  installation  programs.  We  expect  a substantial  in- 
crease in  NIE’s  funds  for  research  in  dissemination  to  support  a major 
development  effort  in  dissemination,  - ' 

There  mustfbe  an  aggressive  program  to  disseminate  information  and 
foster  adoption  of  the  outcome  of  research  apd  development.  It  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  manage  that  pro- 
gram, while  NIE  is  exploring  new  approaches. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  th  is : 
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The  undesirability  of  burdeniiig  NIE  with  operating  responsibilities 
in  any  area,  including' di.sseinination.  These  could  distort  its  R.  &'D. 
function;  • ^ ‘ • / 

Theneed  to  avoid  duplication  of  activities;  > 

The  chance  to  build  on  NCEC’s  existing  capabilities ; and 

Tlie  need  to  make  u^  of  OE’s  support  programs  in  installing  re-  ^ 

~ ; search  and  development  results. 

Both  the  OlTice  of  Education  and  the  National  Institute  will,,  benefit 
from  mutually  supportive  relationships  between  the  two  organizations. 
Among  the  benefits  to  .the  OfTic?.  of  Education  will  be: 

1.  Production  by  NIE  of  an  increased  number  of  validated  alterna- 
tive practices  to  current  practices. ' 

\ 2.  Generation  of  research  findings  and  prototype  development  of 

improved  dissemination  and  installation  strategies  by  NIE  for  imple- 
mentation by  OE. 

. ^ 3.  Development  of  prototype  designs  for  training  of  personnel  for 

dissemination  and  installation  roles  in  education. 

Benefits  accruing  to  NIE  from  support  to  be  provided  by  OE  iti- 
elude:  , • ^ 

1.  Assistance  during  product  development  to  assure  that  NIE  prod- 
ucts are  not  only  effective,  but  cost  competitive  with  existing  materials 
and  feasible  for  use  in  pperating  educational  settings. 

2.  UseofERICfor: 

Providing  NIE  planners  and  managei's  qiiick  access^to  current 
knowledge  relevant.to  education,  including  both. research  reports 
: and  examples  of  exemplaiy  school-developed  programs. 

, • Storage,  retrieval,  and  worldwide  dissemination  of  all  d6cu- 

'ments  emerging  from  the  total  NIE  program.  ' 

I 3.  Delivery  of  NIE  products  through:  ^ • 

Use  of  existing  publication  And  distribution  systems,  as  facili- 
. I . tated  by  the  OE  copyright  program  and  the  Publishers  Alert 

I Service.  ' 

I , Use  of  delivery  systems  that  draw  upon  the  contributions  to 

I . product  utilization  by  State  educational  agencies,  local  education- 

. i.  ^ al  agencies,  and  institutions  of  higher  education. 

[ The  impetus  of  major  support  proOTams  administered  by  OE, 

I including  the  Education ‘Profession  Development  Act,  the  Ele- 

I meiitary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Vocational  Education 

/ } Act,  and  the  like.. 

; Dr.  Davies.  I would  like  to  call  next  on  Dr.  Edward  W.  INfartin,  as- 

i sociate  Commissioner,  Bureau  for  Education  of  the  Handicapped.  He  . 

\ is  accompanied  by  Dr.  James  Moss  from  his  staff. 

j , STATEMENT  OP  EDWIN  W.  MARTIN,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER, 

' i ACCOMPANIED  BY  JAMES  MOSS,  BUREATJ.  FOR  EDUCATION  OF 

- 1 THE  i&JrbiCAPPED,  OmCE  OF  EDUCATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

I HEAITH,  EDUCATION,.  AND  WELFARE  , . 

J \ ' [ Dr*  Mahtin".  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  submit  the  statement 

I for  the  record  and  then  just  abstract  it  bw  reading  certain  sections  of 

r it  and  pprhaps  shorten  it  up  that  way.  ^ 

i;  (Tiiostatcmentr&ferred  to  follows:) 
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PiiEPABED  Statement  of  Edwin  W.  Mautin,  i\ssociate  Commissioner,  Bureiau 
FOB  Education  of  the  Handicapped 

Mr.  Chairman,  iueml)ers  of  tlie  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  oi^portuhity 
to  discuss  with  you- our  plans  for  research  and  dcmonstniti'ou  activities  in  the 
•area  of  education  of  handicapt>ed  children  in  relationship  to  the  NIE,  Essentially, 
we  propose  to  continue  the  dCTelopincnt  of  our  activities  in  this  area,- sharing  the 
resiwnsibility  between  the  National  Institute  of  or  Education  (NIE)  and  the 
research  and  demonstration  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped (BEH).  ' 

This  year  for  the  first  time  we  are  moving  into  a, new  phase  of  Office  of 
Education  concern  for  the  education  of  the  handlcnpiwd.  United  States  Com- 
amlssloner  of  Education,  Sidney  Mnrlnnd,  has  made  education  of  the  handicapped 
•one' of  the  Office’s 'five  main  priorities,  aiid^n  April  21  the  Commissioner  calW. 
for  the  development  of  a national  goal,  involving  State  and  local,  as  well  ds 
Federal  e^orts,  to  provide  full  educational,^pportuuity  for  handicapped  children 
by  1080.  liesenrch,  development,  demonstration,  and  dissemination  activities  in 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  in  the  Bureau  should  he  dcvcloi)ed  as 
part  of  a comprehensive  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  achieve 
full  educational  opiwrtunity  for  handicapped  children. 

Concern  for  education  research  for  the  handicapped  children  can  be  traced  to 
the  first  Office  of  Education  research  activities  under  Uie  Cooperative  Research 
Act  From  this  beginning,  appropriations  have  grown  from  $1  million  under 
•Cooiierative  Research  in  1057  to  about  $15  million  under  the  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  Act 

Since  Congress  mandated  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education- for  the 
Handicn Plied  in  19C(J,  researcli,  training,  media  and  grants  to  ‘'the  States  for 
•education  of  the  handicapped  were  brought  together  into  one  operational  unit 

The  relationship  of  the  research  program  to^the  i)ersonnci  trdlnlng  and  services 
programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  has  provided  many 
examples  of  successful  interaction.  The  current  emphasis  on  preschool  pro- 
gramming is  directly  related  to  promising  research  funding  in  this  area.  Per- 
. sound  training  programs  for  the  blind  have  been  altered  significantly  on  BEH- 
supported  research  showing  that  blind  children  can  use  and  should  use  residual 
vision  for  educational  purposes.  The  Instructional  Materials  Center  system,  over 
300  units  across  the  N^aUon,  now  operated  as  a service  program  to  teachers, 
began  as  a research  program  and  in  general — a research,  training  and  services 
partnership  has  been  created  to  work  on  specifically  identified  targets  such  as 
the  above. 

CURRENT  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES  5 

The  program  of  research  in  education  of  the  handicapped  has  emphasized 
applied  research.  The  guidelines  issued  by  the  Bureau  indicate  that  an  applicant 
must  spciclfy  the  educational  problein  which  he  Is  attempting  to  solve  and  indicate 
how  his  proposed  research  WlH  elther  solve  the  problem  or  lead  to  its  solution. 
Applicants  are  generally  asked  to  Indicate  how  programs  for  handicapiK^l  chil- 
dren would  be  different  if  his  research  hypotheses  were  confirmed.  A division  ofA 
labor  emerged  between  the  old  Bureau  of  Research,  now  railed  the  National 
Center  for  Educational  Research  and- Development  and  BEH,  with  NCERD 
supporting  more  basic  research  and  all  other  applied  e^icatlonal  research,  and 
with  BEH  supporting  only  that  research  which  was  clearly  relevant  to  problems 
•of  hnndicnppoil  children.  > 

Current  research  and  related  activities  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Hnndlcai>i>ed  fall  into  several  broad  categories,  as  follows : 

Percent 


Project  re.search ; 17 

R.  & D.  centers - in 

Curriculum  development™ ; 16 

Demonstration  and  di.sseminntion J i 20 

IMC-ERIC  dissemination  program ' : 32 


. 100 

Approximately  $5  million  is  currently  invested  in  research  projects  and  R&D 
centers,  making  up  about  one-third  of  thfe  Division's  budget  of  $15  million.  Almost 
half  of  the  Division’s  current  funds  (and  approximately  half  of  its  funds  over 
the  life  of 'the  prograiri)  go 'Into  demonstration  or  dissemination  activities. 
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Kxumiiles  of  such  acUvilics  inelmlv:  U)  u licmonstrallon  uf  how  deaf  youui;- 


steys  will  be  piveii  iiosiseeominry  leeliiiiwil  training  In  iustitiuion.s  iionimny  ro- 
sorv(‘d  for  hearing  students,  roiilieated  in. three  settings;  (2)  a diniionstralioii  of 
n prograni  hir  educating  W'reliral  imlsled  children  found  to  be  successful  in  a 
foreign  country;  held  testing  of  the  01‘TICAN,  an' optical  to  tactile  coii- 
verlef  fur  the  blind;  (4)  a deniunslrulioii  of  a preschool  prognTUi  for  deaf-blind 
children  ; (o)  a demonstration  of  the  use  of  thc^uter  to  .lhtiuence  attitudes  toward, 
the  deaf;  and  (0)  the  dissemination  of  an  instrnctioinil  program  found  etToctive 
for  treatiiijf  ehildren  with  voice  disorders. 

Tlie  lUireau  presently  supixirts  a number  of  curriculum  develoi'mieiit  activities. 
One  project  is  developing  an  aidtlnneUe  eurrieulum,  another  adopting  the  general 
biological  curriculum  for’liandicappcHl  children,,  and  a third  developing  a soeial 
learning  curriculum  for  retarded  children,  The  Bureau  is  also  Jiivesting  in  the 
development  of  n computer-aided-instruction  program  for  use  with  the. deaf,  the 
lirst  application  of  CAI  to  a lmndleapi>ed  population. , 


nirtst  appr^iprlate  for  suiiport^under  NIB.  This  would  Include  support  .for  the 
R&I)  centers  ami  the  project  research.  It  can  be  antlcii>atcd  that  the  ongoing 
project  research  will  not  require  supjiort  from  NIB  by  FY  73,  as  the  projw-ts 
will  either  be.  terminated  dr  fully'fundeci.  If  the  R&D  centers  are  continued  •in-' 
NIK  at  tlieir  present  levels,! approximately  ?2.o  million  will  be  available  for  new 
aetlvities.  We  will  continue' to  nuinage  the  research  projects  and  center.'?  until 
NIB  is  appropriately  staffed  to  assiune  professional  responsibility  for  monitoring 
them.  * • *■  ' 

It  is  inipor^ut  to  specify  tho.se  functions  which  will"  be  the  responsibility  of 
NIB  ami  those  wliieli  wili  be  responsibility  of  BEH.  It  is  propo.sod  that  the  dis- 
tinction: l>e  made  based  on  projected  end-products  of  the  actl\itlcs  rather  than 
nrliitrary  descriptions  of  the  activities  tliemsolves.  This  is  bo<'a\i.'?e  similar  activi- 
ties may  produce  different  end  products.  For  example,  evaluation  stiidles^and 
re.seareh  studies  mag  employ  precisely  the  same  procednre.s  Imt  in  one  case  tlu 
end  product  is  a new  addltlou  to  the  knbwledgc  base  while  in  the  other  it  may  he 
, an  adju.stmont  in  an  operating  program. 

It  i.s  proposed  that  NIB  assume  re.sponsiblUty  for  expanding  the  educational 
knowledge  base,  while  BBH  assumes  responsibility  for  immediate  impact  on  tlie 
education  of  handicapped  children.  This,  in  general,  would  lead  to  NIB  support- 
ing research  of  a long-term  nature  on  variables  such  as  the  development  of  Intel- 
ligence, the  development  of  eommunleaTion,  language,  and  cognitive  skill.s,  the 
effective  integration  of  handicapped  children  Into  regular  education  program- 
ming, tlie  study  of  personality  eharaeterlsties  and  their  interaction  with  educa- 
bility, etc. 

BBH  on  the  other  hand,  would  invest  In  activities  which  were  of  immediate 
need  for  program  development,  improvement,  management,  and  evaluatipn.  This 
would  include  short-term  applied,  studies  such  as  the  effects  of  various  wluca- 
tlonal  models  now  supported  by  BBH  programs  on  the  learning  of  handicapped 
children,  the  efllcaey  of  differing  administrative  structures  for  organizing  pre- 
sfcliool  programs,  the  utilization  of  specially  designed  resources  In  the  classroom, 
and  the  need  for  and  effect  of  paraprofessionals  in  classes  for  the  handicapped. 
Research  supported  by  BBH  would^ therefore  be  characterized  by  the  need  for  an 
immediate  answer  to  a problem  which  effects  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  or  re- 
lated OB  programs. 

In  addition  to  its  research  and  development  efforts  as  they  relate  to  immediate 
programmatic  decisions,  the  Bureau  would  continue  Its  demonstration  and  dis- 
semination activities.  This  would  Include  a-rauge  of  activities  such  as  our  efforts 
concerning  visual  aids  for  the  blind  I mentioned  before.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, tlie  Optical  to  Tactile  convertor  was  develoiKid  .becauae  of  the  obvious 
problem  that  blind  children  have  In  obtaining  information  from  the  printed  page 
as  an  attempt  to  supplement  and  {mprove  on  the  information  that  can  lie  gained'  * 
from  braille  materials.  Peveloument  of  the  d(‘Vice  is  to  he  followed  by  extensive 
field  testing  and  evaluation  which  in  turn  \yill*be  followed  liy  a large-.^-cala dem- 
onstration of  its  use.  We  can  then  use  our  resources  to  encourage  mamifacturijig 
of  the  device  and  see  to  it  that  funds  become  available, either  through  the  private 
sources  and/or  from  the  Bureau  in  combination , ‘with  other  State. or  Federal 
agencies,  for  dlssemlnatlon.to  blind  u.sers.  . * ‘ 


BELATIOXS  Wlxn,  XIU  » 

ApproxliiSiitely  $5  milliou  is  currently  Invested  in. activities  which  wc  feel  are 
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Thus,  the  Bureau  would  continue  to  support  limited  kinds  of  research  activi- 
ties, curriculum  designed  {for  speCitic  categories  of  handicapped  child  ecu,  evalua- 
tion studies,  dissemination  activities,  i>ersoanel^  training  models,  ediicatlomil 
commiinicntion  systems,  etc.  Afi^of  the.se  activities  will  he, oriented  toward  the 
siK*cillc  purpose  of  iinprc^ving  the  ediicath)!!  of  hand  lea  piK*d  chUdrcMi  in  the 
imniedintc  future.  They  vyill  he  closely  tied  to  overall  Otllce  of  Education  and 
BEH  ohjectives.  They  will,  in  fact,  he  tlie  tools  used  hy  the  Bureau  in  Its 
cat4ilytie  .strategies  for  achieving,  the  mirional  goal  of  full  ediicntionai  opiM)r- 
t unity  for  handicapi>ed  ehildren  by 


I 


ME  COMMITMENT 


The  B.S.  Oflicc  of  Edueatlon  has  comini Ued  itself  to  improving  Uie  cdueation  of. 
handicapped  children  and  NIE  re.seareh  will  be  ha.sed  om  the  recognition  of  the 
iiecrl.s  of.  these  childnm  and  their  right  to  otTective  ejlnention.  The  Bureau  of 
Ed  lien  1 1 on  for  the  Handienpiied’s  active  ediicatioiml  Improvement  program  will 
complement  NlE’s  Investment  of  funds  i>i  longitudinal  and  Imsie  .studies  which^. 
‘are  ne<*e.ssnry  tor  hringiiig  about  improvements  iij  the  future.  While  NIE  may 
begin  with  those  activities  and  funds  which  have  previously  been  tlu»  responsibil- 
ity of  BKH,  will  niove  ahead^to  expand  these  programs  and  to  initiate  new 
efforts. 

Tlie  relations  between  NIE  and  BEH  must  retlect  the  .^aiue  priori tie.s  and  he 
based. on  nipitl  sharing  of  infoniiutioii.  New  re.seareh  id(*as  often  liave  implications 
for  new  development  dennm.stratlon,  or  programs.  Information  about  re.seareh 
l)roi>osal.s  sub  mil  ted  to  eithet  NIE  or  B Eli  will,  automatically  he  .shared  hy  auto- 
mated information  .systems.  New.^pl*ogram  thnists  should  he  developed  .lolnlly 
lietweeii  NIE  and  BEII.  New  developments  generated  by  BEIl  as  wedi  as  data 
obtained  from  evaluative  studies  will  be  made  known  to  NIE.  . 

We  have  demonstrated  that  joint  activities  in  the  training  of  education  man- 
power for  handicapped  chlldren’can  he  conducted  between  two  reinted  programs. 
For  three  years  BEH  nnd. BBPD  have  jointly  plaAned  in  thi.s  area,  Nvitli  BEri^l 
(raining  regular  educators  to  be  more  able  to  .serve  handicapped  chiidren,  ami 
BE II  training  specialists.  A number  of  jointly  planned  activities  are  underway 
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The  responsibilities  of  BEH  and  NIB  differ  signifleantiy  and  these  differences 
determine  the  function.s  of  each.  Wiile  perlmp.s  a slight  oversimpliiication,  basic- 
ally, NIB  has  the  responsibility  for  developing  a viable  re.seareh  program  wliicli 
wiil  seek  to  renew  education  in  the  decade  to  come  while  BEH  has  tlie  respon- 
. sibilily.  of  making  the  education  system  appropriate  for  the  handicapped  children 
who  ard  in  sehpol  today.  NIB,  in  the  development  of  its  programs  and  in  the 
allorration  of  its  resources,  must  insure  that  tomorrow*.*;  handicapped  children  are 
not  penalized  hy  the  .school  sy/;t(Mn.  BEH  mu.st  move  quickly  to  inipaet  on  today’s 
State  nnd  local  programs.  BEH  must  know  now  how  to  rapidly  mod)fy  Its  State 
support  programs,  teacher  education  programs,  nnd  educational  technology  pro- 
grams,, nnd  to  provide  approriate  develomental  a.s.sistance  to  the  Stat(*.s. 

In  summary,  NIE  will  offer  to  hamUenped  children  new  nnd  wider  research 
rc.sources.  The  goal,  of  educating  handicapped  children  will  become  more  deeply 
a part' of  the  goal  of  improved  education  for  all  children.  SiiiiiiltnneouSly.  the 
coordinated  programmatic  thrust  of  BEH  and  other  OE  programs,  A’oeationai 
Education,  Title  HI,  ^etc.,  will  have  available  support  from  BEH  research  nnd 
deinonstrnUon  programs. 

Dr.  !Mautin.  Tlianlc  you  for  tlio  opportunity  to  discuss  our  plans  in 
educiition  of  handicapped  children. 

Essentially  -sve  propose  to  continue  the  development  of  our  activities 
in  this  area. sharing  the  responsibility  between  NIE  and  the  re.seareh 
and  demonstration  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  Handi- 
capped. 

This  year  for  the  first  time'we  are  moving  into  a new  phase  of  Ollice 
of  Education  concern  for  education  of, the  handicapped.  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Sidney  M^irland  has  made  education  of  the  handi- 
capped one  of  the  Office’s  five  major  priorities  and  on'  April  21  tliis  year 
•called  for  development  of  a natio'nal  goal  involving  State  and  local,  as 
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well  ns  Federal,  efl'orts  to  provide  full  educational  opportunities' for 
handicapi>ed  children' by  thelyear  1980.  ... 

' The  research,  development,  demonstration^  and  dissemination  activ- 
ities of  NIE  and  in  the  bureau  should  tlieu  be  developed  as  part  of  a 
compixihensive  attempt  on  the  part  of  Office  of  Education  to  achieve 
full  educational  opportunitV  for  handicapjx?d  children. 

The  relatibnsliip  of  jbhe  research  program  to  the  other  programs  that 
are  operated  by  OE,  such  iis  pei’sonnel  training  and  service,  has  pro- 
vided man}"  e.xamples  of  su^'cessful  interaction. 

The  current  ein])hasfe  oujpreschool  education  for  hahdicap]'yed  chil- 
dren is  directly  related  to  promising  research  results  from  this  area. 
Pereonnel  tniining  prograins  for  tlie  blind  have  been  altered  simiifi- 
cantly  because  REH  reCA^aith  lias  found  that  blind  children  should'and 
can  use  residnaPvision  forj  educational  purposes.  ' 

The  research  center  material  which  now  consists  of  300  units  across 
the  Nation  was  operated  i^ret  as  research  program  and  now.  has 'been 
convei-ted  to  onr  service  anthbrities  for  basic  support. 

Essentially  then  we  Imvia  attempted  to  develop  a research  and  train- 
ing and  service  ^partnership  to  wOrk  on  specifically  identified  targets. 
The  current  research  and  related  activities  in  the  Bureau  of  "Education 
for  the  Handicapped  fall  into  several  broad  categories  representing 
percenta'ges  of  total  fun^ding  project  research  of  about  17  percent,. 
R.  & D.  Center  15  percent!,  curricuhml  development  16  percent,  demon- 
stmtion  20  percent,  and  IMC  ERIC  dissemination  program  33  percent. 

In  all,  $5  million  is  invested  in  research  projects  in  R.  & D.  centere,. 
about  a third  of  the  division  budget.  . . ‘ - 

jriie  rest  of  the  activities  go  into  demonstration  and  dissemination, 
including  stich  program,^  as  demonstration  of  liow  deaf  3*oimgsters  can 
bo  gi^'erl,postsecomlarJ•' reclmical  training  in  institutions  normallv  re- 
quired for  hearing  .students,  demonstration  of  programs  for  educating- 
cerebral-palsied  children,  field  testing  of  Optic4in^  which  is  an  optical 
coiiveiter  for  the  blindJand  a number  of  sharply  defined  and  applied 
kinds  of  demonstrations.  . ; . 

ApproximateTy  $5  hiiillion  is  ciiiTently  invested  in  activities  which 
wo  feel  are  most  appropriate  for  support  under  NIE.  This  would  in- 
clude support  for  the  R.  & D.  center  and  siijiport  for  project  research. 

It  can  1)0  anticipated  that  will  not.  require  support  from  XIE  by 
10'73,  as  all  of  the  projects  wil]  either  be  terminnied  or  fully  fundech 
,R.  & D.  centers,  however,  should  be  continued  by  NIE  at  their  present 
level,  and  so  approximately  $254  million  of  the  $5  million  slated  for 
transfer,  w ill  he  available  for  new  activities. 

We  would  like  to  specify  the  functions  Avhich  will  he  the  respon- 
sibility of  NIE  and  those  tliat  w ill  be  tlie  responsibility  of  BEIT. 

It  is  proposed'that  the  distinction  be  made  on  projected  end  prod- 
ucts rather  than  on  description  of  the  activities  themselves  because 
similar  activities  may  produce  different  end  products. 

For  example,  evalimtion  studie.s  and  research  studies  may  employ, 
precisely  f;he  same  pro-cedures,  but  in  one  case  the  end  product  is  new  * 
addition  to  the  knowledge  base;  in  the  other  it^may  be  adjustment  on 
how  program  is  operated. 

NIE  must  assume  responsibility  for  expanding  educational  knowl- 
edge base.  BEH  wnll  assume  responsibility  for  immediate  impact  on 
education  of  handicapped,  children.  This  'would  lead  to  NIE  support- 
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ing  research  on  long-term  imture  on  development  of  intelligeiice,, 
coinnninicatipn  laiigiuige,  and  cognizant  skills,  etrecti\'c  integration 
of  handicapped  children  into  regular  ed\icatioiial  prugrainiiig,  study 
of  pm^oiiahty,aiidsofortli.  / 


I3EII,  on  the  other  hand,  would  invest  in  activities  wHicli  would 
have  innnediate‘'need  for  j)rograni  de\  elopnient  or  inipi^nement  or 
management  orevalmition.  Tliesc  would  be  short-term  ap'^plied  studies 


!siich  as  etl’ects  of  various  educational  models  which  /iire  now  sup- 


ported  BEH  service  or  training  programs  on  learning  of  liaiuti- 
eapped  children.  . 

The  utilization  of  specially  designed  resources  in  the  chissrooni.  !Xeed 
for  effecti\'e  paraprofessionals  in ‘classes  for  handicapped,  and  so 
forth.  _ ■ • 

' Essentially,.  BEIL  research  would  he  characterized  by  need  for  inv 
■ mediate  answer  to  a prohleni  which  affects  operation  of  the  Bureau  or 
related  Office  of  Education  programs.  „ 

" The  Office  of  Education  lias  committed  itself  to  improving  the  ed- 
ucation of  handica]iped  children  and  jSIE  research  will  he  placed 
^ on  recognition  of  the  need  of  these  children  and  right  to  effective 
education.  , . j ■ ■ 

BEH  active  educational  improvement  program  will  complement 
NIE  investment  of  funds  which  are  neccs'sary'  for  bringiii"  these 
"improvements  about. , While  NIE  may  begin  with  those  nctivitire  and, 
funds  which  have  previously  been  responsibility  of  BEH,  it  wll 
move  ahead  to  expand  these  programs  and  to  initiate  new  eft’orts.- 
In  summary  then,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  ftiid  NIE  differ- 
significantly,  and  these  dift’ereiices  determine  the  function  of  each. 

Wiile  perhaps  a slight  oveisiniplifieafion,  basically  NIE  lias  the  re- 
sponsibility for  dQveloping  a viable  research  program  which  will  seek, 
to  renew  education  in  the  decade  to  come,  while  BEH^has  respongi- 
hility  of  making  education  system  more  appropi’iateifor  handicapped 
children  today.  ' ’ _ , ■ . ^ 

NIE  in  the  development  of  its  programs  and  in  S-lloci^tion  of  ’its. 
resources  must  insure  that  tomorrow  handicapped  cliil^eri  are  not 
penalized  by  the  school  systems.  BEH  must  move  qiiiclil^io  impact  on 
thday's  local  and  StatS  programs.  > 

In  siuinnary,  NIE  will  off^r  to  handicapped  children  a newer  and’ 
wider  research  resources,  will  become  more  deeply  a part  of  the  im- 
proved education  for  all  children,  and  simultaneously  the  coordinated' 
]irograra  of  BEH’s  added  tlirilst,  will  have  available  support  from 
BEII  research  and  demonstration  activities. 

Thank  you. 

Dr.  Davis.  The  three  nienihei’S  of  the  NIE  Planning  Unit ’who  work 
under  Dr.  Silberman's  direction  are  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  they  are 
also  preiiared  to  ans.wer  your  questions.  Tlww  are.iit  the.tablq.  Dr.. 
. Robert  Davis,  Dr,  Joe  Lipson,  and  Dr.  Beverly  Kooi.  We  are  expect- 
. ing  tn  be  joined  in  a few  iniiiiites  by  Mr.  Burt  Damkiii,  iVssociate  Com- 
iqissioiier  of  the  Bureau  of  Lihmry  and  Educational  TccImology,  who 
would  be  prepared  to  talk  atont  the  resefii-ch  program  m ’his  bureau.. 


Tliatconcludesour  openiiig'rtatemeiits.  ' . 

^Ir.  Brademas.  Thank  yoiiivery  much.  Dr.  Davies  and  geutrcmeiu 


Let  me,  for  piirp^oses  of  Iieing  as  orderly  as  possible,  put  questions- 
.to  each  of  you  as  I go  along,  perhaps  serintim,  but  if  yon;  would' like? 
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to  comment  on  one  of  my  quc^stions,  or  if  someone  else  would  Jike  to 
comment  on  one  of  my  questions  other  tlian  the  person  to  wliom  1 
putitjlhope'he^willfeelfi'eetospeakup-.  ^ ‘ 

Dr, ‘.Davies,  1 wondei^if  you  could  make  some  comment  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  documenf  you  have  submitted  to  the  coprimittoe  dated 
\Iay  12, 1971,  and  headed,  ‘‘OE  Research  and  Development  Projgrams.” 
It  is  not  altogether  clear  to  me  fionri  that  listing  just  what  is  the 
significiince  of  the  figures.  ^ '*  . ' ' ' 

T might  fj^GUS  your  tliinking  a little  more  specifically  if  I observe 
that,  as  I recall.  Commissioner  Marland  when  he  testified  befoin  the 
* subcoininittee,  said  that  in  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  life  of  the  proposed 
NIK,  he  anticipated  a budget  in  the  order  of  $150  to  $200  million,  and 
that  of  that  amount,  $120’to  $140  million  would  be  in  the  fonn  of 
authorities  tmnsferred  from  the  kinds  of  programs  yon  gentlemen  aro 
presently  administering,  ^ . ' ; ' ^ 

Yet  the  fiscal  1972  request  under  your  item  one,  “Programs  Likely  To 
Be  Transferind  to  NIE,”  total  $112  million,  and  I am  therefore  some- 
what confuscdjibqiit  tKe  arithmetic.  „ 

Dr,  Davies;  Thq  list  is  a rcHsion  of  the  list  that  the  Commissioner 
piusented  to  you yjvhen  he  testified*  The  revisions  reflect  two  things. 
Fust,  the^actl6h‘of  ,the  Jlouse  Appropriations  Committee  on  the  ad- 
ministration’s budget  ,rc<]iiest  for  1972  affected  about  $3.5  million  of 
research  and  developnicnt  funds  the  $3.5  million  was  earmarked  -for 
specific  programs  but'  no  additional  money  was  added  to  the  total 
K.  & I),  budget  leaving  a defibit  of  *$3,5  million,*  second,  it  reflects 
,ther  analyses.of  each  of  the  programs  liere  by  the  phinnin 
.determine  ivluch,  in^fa^t;  are  the  research  and  dovelopmcijjH 
^ This  .document  is.  a refinc^nent  of  the  first,  based  oii/d^ults  of  the 
'House  appfopriatioiis^ action.  It  is  out*  best  estimate  ft  the  moment. 
It  maj^he  subject  to  further  adjustment  after  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate Apin*dpriations  Committee^  ' ’ 

Mr,  BiUDEJktAS.  As  of  your  present  thinking, Jiqw  much  new  money,, 
that  i*s  moneys  beyond  4hose.  presently  acjministeYed  in  OE  on  R.  & D,, 
do  you  contemplate  requesting  for  the  NIE  ? ^ 

* Dr.  Davies.  The  figuresNvlncli  the  Commissioner  gave  to^you,  .$150  to 
, $200  million  figure,,  are  still  the  figures  that  we  are  using'as  the  basis 
for  our  planning.  That  has  ;,t6  be  subject  to  the  action  or  the  Depait- 
meiit  and  the  Ofhee  of  Management  and  Budget  on  total  overall  ceiling, 
availahle  tx)  the  Depaitment  for  its  1973  budget  plannings  TI19J:  process 
is  just  nW  Ijcginning.  but  the  planning  figures  tliat  the  planning  unit 
is  usihgshrc'$150tp\$2b0  million.  * • 

Mr.  Bkai>k:\[as.  If  you  are  using  $150. to  $200  million,  and  your  fiscal 
1972  i*equest  as  of  what  you  have  given  us,  is  $ll2 million,  thenj  still 
don’t  have  an  answer  to  my  question.  . ^ 

Dr.  Davies'.  Using  $150  million  as  flieniinimhm,  there  would  have  to 
be  a minimum  of  $3^  million.of  now  money  in  addition  to  the  $1 12  mil- 
lion before  you  here.  . 

Mr.  Brx\demas.  Thank  you. 

. I was  interested  to  sec.  Dr.  Davies,  your  st«atement  first,  that  the  plan- 
ning unit  that  you  now  have  working  on  the.  NIE  has  developed^a  work 
plan  which  establishes  a timeframe  for  the  work  of  the  IHE:  second, 
that  the  plan  liafe  recently  beeivapproved:  and,  third,  that  you  )\o])g  to 
Ivoep  our  committee  iiifonned  of  your  progress  as  we  go*  along. 
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I am  voiy  glad  to  hear  that,  and  I ^vonder  if  you  ^vould  let  us  see  a 
copy  of  tlie  plan.  * . 

Dr.  Davies.  I would  be  delighted  to  submit  for  the  record  the  revised 
plan  which  is  here.  , . 

Mr,  Bilvdkmas.  That  would  be  helpful.  We  might  take  a look  at  it, 
and  then  perhaps  informally  meet  with  you  sometime  after  members 
of  our  s\ibcoimnittce.have  had  a chance  to  look  at  it  and  give  you  any 
reactions  or  judgments  we  have;  I make  this  request  because  my  own 
view,  as  I think  you  are  awa*re,  is  that  consideration  of  the  National 
Instituto-^of  Education  is  of  such  importance  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
product  of  an  effort  both  cooperative,  a^  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  and'bipartisan  if  it  is  to  bo  an  effective  enterprise. 

' Dr.  Davies.  We  would  be  delighted  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman'  ' ' 
(The  document  referred  to  follows:)  . 

Proposed  Work  Pi.*m  for  the  Planning  Unit  fob  Periods. Ending 
June  30,  1071,  and  June  30,  1072 


I.  This  document  presents  a work  plan  for  the  Commissioner’s  Planning  Unit 
for  the  period  ending  June  30, 1071  and  June  30, 1972. 

• ' II.  Output  Desired  ly  June  SO,  1912, 

The  main  task  of  the  Planning  Unit  Is  to  deliver  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  to  the  Director  of  the  NIE  (to  be' named  If  Congress  passes  i>end* 
; Ing  1 egislatlon ) documents  concerned  with  the  following ; 

1.  An  Identification  and  analysis  of  problem  areas  of  education.  Criteria  for 
selecting  problem  areas  will  be  established  ami  applied  to  candidate  problems 
obtained  from  a variety  of  sources.  Sources  will  Include  documents  and  personal 
contacts.  The  resulting  problem  areas  will  be  listed  jand  will  be  descrlbe*&  by 
. presentation  of  appropriate  statistical  data.  Some  bf  the  problem  areas  will  ‘be 
-'  ..analyzed  in  depth  and  will  Include  responses  to  the  following  questions : 

a.  Where  are  significant  programs  addressing  this  problem?  . * 

b. .;What  assmnptlons  and.  methods  are  being  used  In  "analyzing  the 

problem?  > , 

c.  How-well  do  these  "solutions”  work?  How  adequately,  has 'each  pro- 

' grain  been  described?  Wligt  research  questions  do€fs  It  raise?  / ' 

d.  What  development  remains  to  be  done?  . 

e.  What  different  viewpoints  exist  as  to  the  most  promising  R&D  ai> 

proaches?  . ‘ , 

f.  Gan  or  should  these  different  viewpoints  be  reconciled?  (In  some  eases 
an  unreconcllable  difference  of  opinion  may  lead  to  a researchable  question 
of  some  importance.)^ 

g.  What  limitations  (statutory,  habltuqj,  economic  personnel  competencies, 
political,  etc.)  are  included  in  the  problem?  ' 

h.  Will  such  limitations  yield  to  practical 'solution?  (Estimated  costs  In 
dollars  and  manpower  will  determine  - which  solutions,  are  amenable  to  a 
new*  R&D  Institution  with  limited  resources.  The  program  plf  a can . Ignore 
questions  of  cost,  feasibility  and  probability  of  success  only. at  the  risk' of 

, becoming  a pedantic  exercise.) 

Most  Important,*  for  each  problem  area,  altetnatlve  R&D  programs  will  be 

• ■ describe  ^th  detailed  Costing. and  time  projections  accompanied  by  a discus- 

• sibn  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  proceeding  with  each  program. 

, 2.  A document;  describing  a recommended  Internal  structure  for  NIE.  The  docu« 
menl  would  Include: 

, a.  Alternative  T>^rsonnel  policies  ( Iriel tiding  discussion  of  recni I tmept,  se- 
- lection,  training,  remuneration,  and  termination  policies) . 

. ..  b.  Alternative  program  management  policies  (Including  stimulation,  selec- 
tion, contracting,  .monitoring,  and  evaluation  of  external  programs,  In  addl- 
tion  to  policies  governing  the  Intramural  I^D  prograin).  . ^ 

c.  Alternative  policies  for  external  ielatlons  (Includlhg  planning,  relations 
with  other  a'gencles  «and  organizations,  lo^slative  activities,  and. constituency 
building.  ' . • J " 

III.  Outputs  Planned  for  the  Period  Ending  June  SOiJOll. 

1.  A draft  list  of.  majo?  pl-oblems,  with  a short  rationale  of  each. 
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2.  Three  problem  areas  layed  out  in  moderate  detail  \vitli  a prcliinlmiry  de- 
lineation of  .snb-problems,  existing  or  possible  lines  of  attack,  at.  least  one  pre- 
liminary review  of  relevant  research,  with  accomiianying  data.  A pndeeteil  list 
of  background  studies  needed  to  better  understand  each  problem  will  l>e  deHtied. 

8.  An  initial  estimate  of  the  probable  NIB  budget  for  liscal  year  11)73  will  be 
made,  ineluding  tbe  following : 

a.  A tentative  budget  based  upon  a substantive  analysis  of  programs. 

b.  Which  programs  will  be  transferred  and  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the 


e.  Which  funds  are  unrestricted  and  available  for  new  Rv^D  commitments, 
d.  Which  funds  have  •‘moral’'  commitments,  and  what  those  coniinitmcnts 


4.  A document  describing  methods  for  involving  a broad  range  of  outside  con- 
sultants, in  order  to : 

a.  Extend  the  planning  work  already  started  by  the  Planning  Unit. 

b.  Regin  to  i>rovide  for  subsequent  recruitment  of  personnel. 

c.  Achieve  widespread  involvement  of  the  many  relevant  public,  academic, 
and  imofessiomil  groups  and  individuals. 

IV.  Output  rianncd  for  Delivery  hy  September  19KJ, 

1.  A document  tentatively  detailing  systematic  cost  estimates  for  various  forms 
of  R&D  activities,  analyzed  on  a modular  basis  allows  for  conthigencies. 

The  document  will  include  the  number  and  t,ype  of  personnel  needed  for  various 
classes  of  NIB  activity  witli  implications  for  the  number  of  n on-civil  service  and 
civil  service  people  required. 

V.  Outputs  Planned  for  the  Period  Ending  Deeemher  loJO'il. 

1.  Revised  list  of  major  problems  with  a position  paper  on  each,  written 
through  collaboration  of  consultants  and  planning  staff  m ember. s. 

2.  One  problem  layed  out  with  background  review  completed.  One  or  two  solu- 
tion-oriented projects  si)ecified  and  an  appropriate  mnnber  of  others  tentatively 
suggested  to  follow. 

3.  Alternative  plans  or  organizational  structure  that  would  be  appropriate  for 
NIB  including  procedures  for  management  of  R&D  efforts. 

4.  A document  specifying  in  detail  a recommended  process  for  handling  the 
transition  from  existing  OB  commitments  to  whatever  new  priorities  and  com- 
mitments NIB  will  recognize.  This  plan  would  he  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Management,  and  would  focus  partic- 
ularly on  the  Regional  Education  Laboratories  and  on  the  RA:D  Centers. 

Mr.  Biiadic:mas.  Let  me  observe  tliat  on  ]>age  2 of  your  statement. 
Dr.  Davies  you  refer  to  tlie  NIE,  and  you  said,  “wliere  it«  main  tlinist 
is  to  assist  schools  today  using  tools  we  alreacW  possess.” 

You  use  the  phrase  “sdiools,”  and  then  I recall  the  phrase  of  Dr. 
Silbermnn  in  his  testimony  when  he  suggests  that  the  NIE  is  to  en- 
compass all  phases  of  education.  I know  the  word  “schools”  in  the 
American  context  is  an  ambiguous  one,  and  that  when  you  ask  in  this 
countij  where  does  someone  go  to  school,  you  could  mean  high  school 
or  university ; whereas  in  Great  Britain,  you  mean  elementai*y  or 
secondary  school. 

I just  want  to  be  sure  that  we  are  all  in  accord  in  our  understanding 
that  the  NIE  covers  all  phases  of  education  from  the  eai*liost  years 
throughout  life,  as  it  were,  both  in  formal  institutions  of  learning  and 
outside. 

Is  there  any  quarrel  witli  that  proposition  ? 

Dr.  Dam:ks.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I was  using  the  word 
“school”  in  the  American  sense. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I note  also,  I must  say  in  all  candor,  and  I don’t  say 
it  critically  because  I know  how  letters  are  often  drafted,  that  in  the 
letter  of  the  President  which  I quoted  earlier,  bespeaks  of  “improving 
the  education  of  children”  wlien  he  talks  about  tlie  purview  of  tlio 
activities  of  the  NIE.  So,  I do  think  it  is  important  that  we  all  under- 
stand wlien  we  talk  about  tlie  NIE  that  it  is  not  to  direct  or  confine 
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or  lustricfc  its  scope  of  activities  to  any  particular  level  of  education. 
And  I am,  therefore,  reassured  by  what  you  have  said. 

Dr.  DA\ni:s.  I quite  agree  with  that,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Buademas.  Another  question  that  concerns  me,  if  we  could  talk 
about  budget  for  a moment,  is  that  j^ou  are  proposing,  as  I underetand 
it,  $3  million  for  planning  for 

Dr.  Davies.  For  fiscal  1972. 

Mr.  Buadkmas  (continuing).  For  fiscal  1972. 

I want  to  come  back  to  that  picture  subsequently,  and  I mention  it 
now  so  as  to  not  forget  it,  but  let  me  ask  if  you  could  give  us  any  com- 
ment on  a philosophical  question,  as  It  were,  with  respect  to  the  NIE. 
I am  veiy  pleased  that  our  distinguished  ranking  minority  ineinber 
of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Quie,  is  here  today  because  he  and  I are  both 
enthusiastic,  I think  I am  not  inaccurate  in  representing  him,  propon- 
ents of  this  proposition. 

Let  me  speak  of  one  of  the  concerns  that  many  of  us  in  Congress  have 
had  about  educational  research,  and  I am  now  talkmg  about  a subject 
that  I think  w\i\  touch  on  Mr.  Burchinal’s  activities  and  Dr,  Silber- 
inan’s  I'esponsibilities.  We  are  concerned  about  the  effectiveness  of 
dissemination  into  the  system  of  the  results  of  research,  I am  sure  you 
are  all  familiar  with  the  observation  on  the  paii:  of  many  Members  of 
(•ongre^  that  the  results  of  research  don’t  get  into  tlie  system.  ^ly  own 
feeling  is  that  one  mason  that  a lot  of  Members  of  Congiess  are  not 
very  enthusiastic  about  educational  research,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  ns  don’t  know  what  it  is,  is  that  whatever  we  think  it  is,  it 
doesn’t  make  much  difference;  and  one  of  the  reasons  we  don^  think  it 
makes  much  difference  is  our  ai>prehension  that  it  does  not  get  into  the 
system. 

Maybe  one  of  the  problems  is  that  we  have  in  mind  this  rather 
linear  model  of  educational  research,  where  yon  have  a researcher  on 
this  end  of  the  lino  and  then  yow  do  some  development  and  demon- 
stration, and  the  research  gets  into  the  system  in  a kind  of  one-way 
direction.  I ask  therefore  whether  there  is  enough  emphasis  on  the 
part  of  educational  11.  & D.  people  on  two-way  comimmication  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  consumer,  the  teacher  or  the  learner. 

Wliat  can  you  tell  us  about  what  you  contemplate  for  the  posture 
of  the  NIE  with  respect  to  this  question  of  generating  elFective  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  the  consumer  for  what  you  are  doing  and  build- 
ing up  a I’cally  dynamic  two-way  street? 

This  question  obviously  touches  directly  on  your  attitude  toward  dis- 
semination, who  administers  disseminating  activities  and  how  imich 
money  you  put  into  dissemination. 

Dr.  Davies.  My  view,  Mr.  Chaiman,  is  that  the  success  of  NIE  and 
the  success  of  the  Oflice  of  Education  after  NIE  is  established  will 
depend  very  mucli  on  liow  successful  we  are  in  improving  our  ability 
to  disseininate  good  ideas  and  good  practices  to  the  field.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  is  going  to  depend  on  a couple  of  things. 

First  of  all,  it  creates  a close  kind  of  relationship  between  NIE  and 
OE,  very  much  along  the  two-way  line  that  you  suggest.  This  would 
not  simply  bo  a linear  feeding  of  a product  to  OE  to  be  installed  to  its 
funded  programs,  but  a constant  kind  of  interchange  with  ideas  and 
problems  deserving  solution,  and  problems  about  dissemination  com- 
ing’from  OE  to  NIE. 
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I think  our  success  in  botli  agencies  \vi  11  depend  upon  our  ability 
to  establish  more  effective  interaction  relationships  with  the  field — 
witli  colleges,  universities,  schools,  and  other  kinds  of  educational 
institutions. 

I quite  agi*ee  that  the  process  of  improving  education  is  not  a simple 
linear  matter  of  a researcher,  a developer,  disseminator,  and  finally 
a child  in  a classroom.  It  is  much  more  complex  than  that  and,  if  you 
were  drawing  charts,  thci’c  ought  to  be  arrows  going  all  over  the 
chai*ts  showing  interaction  rather  than  just  a simple  line  moving  along 
from  the  researcher  to  the  cliild. 

You  can  be  assured  that  our  plaiming  unit  is  going  to  pay  very 
great  attention  to  this  whole  question  of  that  process  of  relationship 
between  the  work  of  these  two  agencies  and  between  research  and  de- 
velopment and  the  installation  of  improved  practice.  You  can  also 
be  sure  that  Commissioner  Marland  and  J,  in  my  new  job,  are  going 
to  be  spending  a great  deal  of  time  determining  how  OE  can  best  gear 
itself  up  for  the  reform  and  renewal  part  of  its  imssion  in  Ameiican 
education,  so  that  it  can  be  effective  in  working  with  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education.  That  process  of  reconsidering  how  the  Office  of 
Education,  through  the  Office  of  Development  which  I head,  can  orga- 
nize itself  more  effectively  has  already  started. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  ask  two  questions  in  this  respect.  If  we  arc 
in  agreement  that  these  relationships  must  be  a two-way  street,  is  it  not 
essential  that  we  give  some  attention  to  the  question  of  stren^hening 
the  capacity  of  your  consumer  population  to  know  what  it  is  you  are 
up  to  and  £o  have  some  awareness  of  alternatives? 

To  make  my  point,  I might,  from  another  context,  use  the  educa- 
tional voucher  program,  where  we  apparently  are  going  to  experiment 
with  the  idea  that  parents  will  have  alternative  schools  among  which  to 
choose  where  to  send  their  children.  I think  it  is  fair  to  say,  if  we  look 
at  the  voucher  system,  we  have  to  ask  the  question : How  are  the  parents 
really  going  to  have  knowledge,  awareness,  appreciation  of  those  sev- 
eral alternative? 

The  alternatives  are  not  just  going  to  come  into  their  minds  out  of 
the  clouds. 

In  like  fashion,  how  will  the  school  superintendent  back  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  or  in  smaller  communities,  or  a small  community  college 
off  in  North  Dakota,  really  have  any  realistic  -appieciation  of  what  is 
possible  so  that  he  will  know  how  to  go  about  putting  questions  to  the 
R.  & D.  community  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Dr.  Burchinal  in  the  National  Center  for  Educational 
CJommunication,  wluch  has  just  celebrated  its  first  birthday,  has  made 
some  progress  in  finding  ways  to  get  at  the  problem  of  getting  to 
the  school,  to  the  college,  to  the  teacher,  to  the  classroom. 

As  I ir’.dicated  before,  I see  as  my  major  responsibility  in  my  new 
asslmmont  trying  to  devise  more  effective  ways  of  reaching  out  to 
teachers,  reaching  out  to  the  grassroots  with  help  through  develop- 
ment assistance.  We  want  to  find  all  kinds  of  ways  of  giving  them 
the  knowledge  and  information  that  they  need  in  order  to  make  the 
choices  that  they  have  to  make. 

We  are  a long  way  from  doing  that  now.  We  are,  however,  giving  the 
highest  possible  priority  trying  to  deidse  more  effectiye  ways,  and  this 
will  play  a central  role  in  our  whole  program  plaiming  for  19Y3. 


sir.  Bkademas.  In  this  respect,  Dr.  Buvchinjil,  you  sjiicl  on  pa^e  2 
of  your  statement,  if  I read  you  correctly,  that  you  would  expect  that 
tlie  NIE  would  carry  out  research  with  respect  to  improving  w^ays  of 
disseminating  the  results  of  research.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Dr.  BtmciiiNAU.  Ves,sir. 

Mr.  Brademas.  But  you  also  said  that  the  responsibility  actually 
to  manage  the  dissemination  of  iiifonnatioii  on  tlie  results  of  researcli 
would  remain  within  the  Oflice  of  Education;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  BtmciiixAE.  Yes,  sir;  I think  Commissioner  Marland  in  liis 
testimony  earlier  indicated  the  Office  of  Education  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Biu\demas.  Who  does  that  now  ? Who  is  I'esponsible  even  now 
for  managing  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  research? 

Dr.  Buroiiinal.  May  I suggest  a starter  for  continuing  this  con- 
versation. There  is  no  one  way  or  no  one  unit  that  really  could  take 
the  full  responsibility  to  insure  that  every  product  and  e^’ery  system 
is  fully  disseminated. 

In  some  cases,  as  today  wuth  regional  laboratories,  they  are  able  with 
their  own  products  through  their  own  ties  with  various  clients  and 
groups  to  see  that  those  products  move  rather  rapidly.  I think  one  ex- 
ample that  you  have  heard  about  is  the  individually  prescribed  in- 
struction. 

Others  Dr.  Silberman  mentioned.  In  other  cases  we  need  to  base  use 
of  the  product  veiy  closely  to  the  interpersonal  ties  among  people 
in  the  same  subject  field,  in  which  case  the  appropriate  OE  bureau 
should  take  the  lead. 

I think  Dr.  Martin  could  refer  to  some  ways  in  which  Bureau  of 
Handicapped  with  their  ties  to  professional  associations,  to  State 
counterparts,  and  local  counteipaiis  are  really  in  the  best  position  to 
insure  wide  knowledge  and  use  of  those  materials. 

In  addition,  we  need  other  kinds  of  activities  which  provide  gen- 
eralized services  as  with  personnel  training  which  is  necessary  fre- 
quently for  opening  up  the  readiness  for  a number  of  changes  and  to 
prepare  the  staff  to  use  new  and  different  kinds  of  materials. 

Dr.  Davies  has  indicated  some  ways  which  under  his  leadership  we 
will  be  articulating  our  dissemination  and  training  activities  to  pro- 
vide a variety  of  ways  to  help  various  educational  groups  to  use  re- 
sults from  E.  & D.  and  innovative  programs. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I think  I hear  wdiat  you  are  saying,  but  you  laiow 
what  you  have  just  said  could  readily  be  translated  as  saying  w^e  are 
going  to  keep  things  just  as  they  are.  And  I don’t  want  to  misrepresent 
you,  iDUt  you  really  didn’t  answer  my  question  when  I asked  a very 
simple  question;  Who  now  is  responsible  for  managing  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  results  of  research  and  development  supported  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education?  i s , 

Who  does  that?  ... 

Dr.  DaviecI.  The  specific  answer  has  to  be  that  there  is  no  single  cen- 
tralized manager,  but  the  new  organization  that  the  Commissioner 
has  set  up  with  an  office  of  development  gives  to  that  office  respon- 
sibility of  making  sure  that  it  happens. 

Eesponsibility  is  taken  for  this  dissemination  process  in  each  of  the 
bureaus  and  each  of  the  programs.  I think  Ed  Martin’s  bureau  has 
probably  I been  most  successful  at  this,  and  it  might  be  useful  if  Ed 
would  respond  to  this  question. 
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Mr.  Brademas.  I would  like  to  heiir  him,  but  let  me  press  point. 

I hope  you  see  niy  questions  are  not  meant  to  be  argumentative,  but 
I am  tiyiiig  to  elicit  some  response  hero  because  you  are  telling  me 
that  you  do  not  want  the  NIE  to  have  responsibility  for  managing  the 
dissemination  of  the  results  of  R.  & D. 

That  is  what  you  have  said  in  your  testimony;  right?  If  I read  the 
English  language  correctly,  that  is  correct ; right  ? 

Dr.  Davies.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ButVDEzvrAS.  Now,  you  say  you  want  that  resj)onsibility  retained 
in  the  Office  of  Education.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  DA\ai^.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BiUDEarAs.  Right  now  one  of  the  principal  complaints  about  edu- 
cational research  and  development  in  this  country  is  that  it  is  not 
getting  disseminated  into  the  system. 

I therefore  raise  the  question,  if  you  are  not  jiroposing  some  sub- 
stantially different  method  of.  managing  the  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  R.  & D.,  yon  are  giving  us  a prescription  for  more  of  the 
same. 

Now,  are  you  telling  me,  and  maybe  I don’t  luiderstand,  so  I will 
put  the  question  to  you  once  more,  Dr.  Davies,  are  yon  telling  me  that 
111  point  of  fact  you  are  proposing  a radically  different  method  of 
administering  dissemination? 

Do  you  see  my  question? 

Dr.  ^)A^^ES.  Yes,  I do.  What  I was  telling  you  was  that  my  respon- 
sibility is  to  put  together  a different  and  more  effective  management 
system  for  getting  the  best  ideas  into  the  field. 

Mr.  IhiADEzviAS.  I am  veiy  dubious. 

I hope  you  can  do  that  and  I hope  it  works. 

Dr.  Davies.  If  I don’t,  the  Commissioner  better  get  somebody  else 
to  try. 

Mr.  Bradeiuas.  I don’t  think  it  is  so  much  a question  of  personalities 
heivi  as  it  is  a question  of  structure  because  quite  obviously  one  of  the 
apprehensions  that  legislatois  like  us  will  have  when  we  talk  to  people 
like  you  is  whether  or  not  you  will  be  enthusiastic  for  ceding  some  of 
your  jiresent  authority  to  a proposed  new  enterpri^.  So  when  I hear 
souncis  like  the  ones  emanating  irom  yon  now,  that  is: 

We  are  not  going  to  allow  the  proposed  NIE,  which  Is  going  to  be  generat- 
ing and  supporting  R.  & D.  In  education,  to  have  the  responsibility  for  com- 
municating Its  results  out  Into  the  system. 

I say  you  may  be  right,  but  I would  only  raise  a warning  flag  there 
that  this  could  be  the  path  of  very  serious  trouble. 

In  other  words,  I don’t  want  to  see  more  walls  built  up  between  R.  & 
D.  over  here  and  getting  it  into  the  system  over  here,  walls  of  the  kind 
that  right  now  have  led  to  so  much  frustration  on  the  part  of  ns  in 
C'Ougress  who  are  sympathetic  to  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment and  to  the  consumers  of  the  I’esults  of  R.  & D. 

Dr.  DA^^ES.  You  are  malcing  your  point  very  clear,  and  you  can  be 
assured  our  intent  is  not  to^build  any  walls,  and  it  is  not  a jurisdic- 
tional problem.  * 

We  in  American  education  haven’t:  learned  how  to  accomplish  tliis 
task  effectively  yet-  hnd  to  accomplish  it  will  require  an  effective  NIE 
and  effective  OE  and  an  effective  relationship  between  the  two. 
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One  important  piece  of  this,  and  I want  to  make  sure  the  record 
sliows  it,  IS  tliat  in  addition  to  the  planning  tliat  we  are  doing  for 
^sIE,  the  Commissioner  has  asked  me  to  put  together  a more  effective 
way  of  carrying  out  tlie  Oflice  of  Education  responsibilities  along  these 
lines. 

Mr.  Biudkmas.  Dr.  Martin,  did  you  want  to  add  something? 

Dr.  ]\L\iitix.  Yes,  Mr.  Cliainnan. 

I think  the  point  you  aie  making  and  that  you  made  a moinent 
ago  on  the  question  of  redundancy  or  feedback  into  the  system  is  a 
very  important  point.  I think  that  Dr.  Burch iiiaTs  national  center 
being  in  existence  is  perhaps  the  first  key  to  the  Office  of  Education 
answer,  that  is  a 1-year-old  operation  wliich  is  specifically  designed 
to  get  at  this  problem  and  to  put  some  resources  in  it. 

I think  that  is  what  has  been  missing  before,  that  we  haven't  had 
that  kind  of  resource. 

In  the  Bureau,  while  we  have  a long  way  to  go,  we  have  been  able  to 
develop  maybe  a third  of  our  research  budget 'in  this  area  of  dissemina- 
tion, and  that  is  a much  higher  percentage  than  has  been  reflected  in 
some  other  places.  We  are  also  at  the  early  stages  of  having  a dissemina- 
tion system,  Jim  Moss  hem  be^an  several  years  ago,  to  fund  a federally 
su{)ported  IMC  or  Instructional  Material  Center. 

IVhen  we  first  got  into  it,  we  thought  it  would  be  a one-way  street; 
we  would  get  materials  out  and  make  them  available  to  teachers  of 
handicapped  children. 

We  have  learned  that  after  they  have  caught  on,  300  are  now  sup- 
ported locally  by  States  and  local  districts,  they  are  still  not  linked 
together  in  systemlike  characteristics,  but  they  are  begiiming  to  be. 
What  they  do  is  j)rovide  us  with  a tremendous  amount  of  infonnation 
coming  back  up  through  that  system  about  what  they  want  and  what 
they  need,  so  that  I am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  do  two  things, 
d)ne  is,  as  we  put  in  an  increasing  amount  of  our  lesources  into 
dissemination,  that  we  will  have  a system  developed  which  will  allow 
us  to  carry  this  out  to  the  teachers;  and  the  second  and  veiy  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  you  get  back  then  from  the  teachers  information 
about  what  they  n(^. 

One  of  our  projects,  for  example,  is  designed  to  try  and  pick  out 
materials  that  might  be  lielpful  in  teaching  a certain  concept  to  a 
certain  kind  of  handicapped  child.  AVliat  wc  are  doing  now  on  a 
computer  is  logging  when  this  material  is  used  and  how  it  is  used 
and  what  the  teacher  says  about  it,  and  that  becomes  part  of  the  record, 
so  when  the  next  teacher  asks  about  that  material,  she  gets  not  only 
a recommendation  as  to  what  the  material  might  be  used  for,  but  what 
othei's  have  said,  and  this  is  where  I think  your  point  is  very  well 
taken  and  that  whole  question  of  dissemination  has  got  to  be  seen  as 
a feedback  system  in  a sense  rather  than  as  a one-way  street. 

Dr.  Burcminal.  Mr,  Chairman,  may  I make  one  comment,  please! 
Mi\Bi^\de2vd\s.  Yes,  of  course. 

Dr.  BtmciiiNAL.  Several  of  our  other  panelists  have  referred  to  the 
Rational  Center  of  Educational  Communication  being  quite  new.  That 
is  true.  Still,  wc  can  provide  several  illustratioiiR  of  the  kind  of  coop- 
eration mentioned  by  Dr.  Davies. 

For  example,  we  have  been  working  closely  Avith  Dr.  Silberman’s 
group  and  have  identified  three  major  products  from  the  R.  & D.  effort 
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tliat  are  ready  for  widesni'ead  inshillatloii.  We  lia\*e.  used  a large  pro- 
portion of  our  new  funds  for  tins  year  for  installation  of  those  prod- 
ucts. One  of  these  is  the  multiunit  school,  a strategy  for  organizing 
instruction  and  staffing  and  individualized  instruction,  developed  by 
the  Wisconsin  K.  &D.  Center.  In  cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Pei-sonnel  DeA'elopment  abonl  250  inultiunit  school  programs 
will  be  installed  around  the  country. 

Here  is  one  example  of  how  two  of  the  units  under  Dr.  Davies’  direc- 
tion already  are  cooperating  with  the  R.  & D.  unit  to  insuixi  that  its 
products  ai’e  much  better  known  and  in  a credible  setting  so  that 
school  people  can  see  it  operating  and  can  make  their  choices  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  choose  to  use  it. 

A second  type  of  product  is  the  set  of  mini  courses  developed  by  the 
Far  West  Educational  Laboratory  for  pre-  and  in-service  training  of 
teachers.  NCEC  is  supporting  development  of  8 to  10  model  sites 
around  the  country  where  the  first  five  of  these  mini  courses  will  bo 
used  and  will  bo  taken  on  a circuit  to  the  school  districts  in  those 
several  State  areas. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  man}^  local  districts  with  in-service  programs 
will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  have  at  least  some  of  their  staff  trained 
under  these  programs,  and  then  they  can  decide  whether  they  want 
to  use  mini  courses  as  a regular  part  of  their  in-service  program. 

Here  are  two  illustrations  where  presently  validated  research  ma- 
terials are  being  widely  demonstrated.  These  projects  were  just  funded, 
so  the  results  from  this  kind  of  effort  will  not  be  available  until  about 
mid  next  year.  Tliese  efforts  illustrate  ways  we  have  developed  plan- 
ning and  cooperative  funding  arrangements  to  insure  that  the  E.  & D. 
bas^  materials  are  in  fact  Used. 

Further,  these  illustrations  point  to  the  types  of  larger  scale  and 
more  intensive  activities  OE  will  be  able  to  provide  to  the  National 
Institute  by  drawing  upon  an  even  broader  mnge  of  authorities  such 
as  Dr.  Davies  has  suggested. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I appreciate  that  observation.  I would  simply  reiter- 
ate my  o^vn  judgment,  but  this  question  of  dissemination  is  not  one 
that  you  gentlemen  should  look  at  lightly.  That  is  the  payoff.  Tliat  is 
going  to  tell,  so  far  as  we  in  Congress  aixi  concerned,  whether  or  not 
this  is  all  sound  and  fury  or  whether  we  are  really  serious  about  it: 
and  I am,  for  reasons  that  I will  explore  in  another  connection  shortly, 
still  up  in  the  air. 

I still  remain  skeptical  about  how. you  are  approaching  it,  and  I hope 
that  your  approach  proves  effective,  but  I would  want  to  see  more 
evidence  than  I have  so  far  seen. 

I 'think  the  main  proof  of  the  pudding  so  far  has  been  the  fix  we 
are  in.  The  fact  that  we  are  here  right  now  talking  about  the  need 
for  dissemination  is  an  indication  that  we  have  not  none  an  effective 
job. 

Now  let  me  turn.  Dr.  Silberman,  to  jait  a question  or  two  to  you,  if 
I may. 

You  use  the  phrase,  “No  year  funding.^’  How  long  do  you  think  we 
ought  to  authorize  the  NIE  ^ 

I assume  that  behind  the  “no  year  funding”  language  was  a point 
of  view,  which  I strongly  share,  that  this  is  not  a short-run  enterprise 
in  which  wo  are  engaged. 
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Dr.  SiLBERaiAN.  Yes;  I think  if  ^Ye  are  going  to  establish  an  orga- 
nization to  provide  the  leadership  for  E,  & D,  in  the  country,  it 
ouglit  to  be  witli  the  intention  that  it  is  a permanent  organization, 

Mr.  Bradeaias.  You  made  the  point  at  the  outset  of  jour  statement 
describing  tl)e  process  of  planning  and  projecting  that  is  now  going  on 
or  that  you  hope  to  carry  out  which  process  will  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a number  of  documents  in  some  detail  spelling  out  alternatives 
for  research  activities.  I believe  my  recollection  of  that  is  correct.  Is 
that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Stbekaiax,  Yes. 

Mr.  BKAnE:^rAS.  And  the  kind  of  process  and  planning  and  project- 
ing that  you  describe  seem  to  me  to  be  eminently  sensible.  "Wliy  can’t 
you  do  this  right  now?  That  is  to  say,  why  have  you  not  been  able  to 
engage  in  such  planning  up  to  this  point  in  time? 

Dr.  Stlberjiax.  Are  you  referring  to  our  doing  this  as  a part  of  the 
NCERD  activity? 

Mr.  Bradejias,  As  part  of  the  NCERD  activity  or  part  of  the  Office 
of  Education.  The  kind  of  process  you  were  describing  in  your  earlier 
remarks  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  eminently  sensible  that  I was  puzzled 
as  to  why  it  has  not  been  undertaken  up  to  this  point  in  time? 

Dr.  Stlberman.  I think  you  are  putting  your  finger  on  the  reasons 
wily  we  wanted  NIE.  We  have  been  able  to  attract  three  outstanding 
people  into  the  office  to  work  on  a NIE  planning  unit  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  come  if  it  had  been  to  join  the  ranks  of  NCERD.  We 
have  also  attempted  in  the  past  months  since  I have  been  at  the  Office, 
to  initiate  the  program  planning  activity  which  I described  in  my 
testimony,  and  that  is  to  develop  an  analysis  of  the  problem  of  un- 
employability and  to  deduce  from  that  analysis  a systematic  program 
which  we  hope  to  establish  shortly. 

Mr.  Bradeaias,  I guess  what  surprises  me  is  that  so  modest  is  the 
amoimt  of  money  tliat  is  being  contemplated  for  planning  for  the  next 
fi^al  year,  $3  million,  and  so  essential,  indeed  indispensable,  are  the 
kinds  of  activities  of  planning  and  projecting  to  which  you  were  ad- 
dressing yourself,  I should  have  thought  that  the  OE  would  have 
found  moneys  in  that  modest  order  of  magnitude  a long  time  ago  to 
cany  out  such  activities,  but  I take  it  we  are  not  disagreeing. 

Dr.  Stlbiuiaiax.  No. 

Mr,  Bradeaias,  On  page  1 of  your  statement,  you  describe  the  vari- 
ous research  programs  of  NCERD — basic,  applied,  and  regional.  You 
then  give  us  an  instance  of  applied  research  ; namely,  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  project  to  plan  ways  for  an  urban  university  to  change  the 
emphasis  of  its  program  from  highly  academic  to  activities  that  solve 
community  problems, 

I read  this  part  of  your  statement  in  connection  with  another  state- 
ment on  page  3 of  your  testimony  when  you  say  that  nearly  all  of 
NCERD’s  budget  and  functions  will  be  transfeiToA  to  NIE, 

Would  that  kind  of  a program  be  transferred  to  NIE  ? 

Dr,  Silberaian,  Yes ; it  would, 

Mr,  BRADEAfAS.  Then  would  you  u.11  me  how  in  the  world  you  justify 
this  separate  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education,  where  I 
should  have  thought  that  this  project — wdiich  you  say  you  would 
transfer  to  the  NIE— -would  be  precisely  the  kind*  of  activity  that 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  Foundation  ? 
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Dr.  SiLBERMAK.  Well,  as  I perceive  the  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education,  it  is  designed  to  make  some  improveinents  to  exist- 
ing institutions  across  the  country. 

The  way  I have  conceptualized  NIE,  its  primary  mission  is  to  build 
basically  new  alternatives,  modifying  tlie  structure  of  institutions,  per- 
liaps  inventing  new  institutions  for  providing  educational  services  in 
the  country.  Clearly  the  NIE  will  be  establishing  new  alternative 
models  but  not  attempting  to  install  them  in  all  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  Tliat  would  r^uiiean  extremely  large  bud^t. 

I see  the  primary  mission  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education  as  providing  fairly  large-scale  support  for  improving  large 
numbers  of  existing  institutions.  I would  expect  tliat  the  Foundation 
would  act  as  a foundation  and  provide  support  to  institutions  that 
might  well  emulate  developments  that  liave  been  initially  developed 
and  demonstrated  by  NIE. 

Mr.  Bkademas.  That  is  an  exercise  in  tliomistic  metaphysics  that  I 
have  not  heard  for  some  time  before  this  subcommittee. 

Do  you  want  me  to  take  tliat  I'esponse  seriously,  Dr.  Silberman? 

I am  not  trying  to  embarrass  you,  but  I turn  to  Dr.  Binswanger’s 
testimony  in  this  connection,  and  I note  tliat  he  tells  me  that  the  ex- 
perimental schools  jirogram  will  be  brought  over  to  the  NIE ; is  that 
not  correct,  sir? 

Dr.  Binswangeu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I note  that  he  says  on  jiage  1 of  his  testimony  that 
tlie  experimental  schools  program  is  a bridge  from  research,  experi- 
mentation, and  demonstration  to  actual  school  practice  by  supporting 
a limiting  number  of  large-scale  jirojects  of  comprehensive  design. 

Now,  if  you  were  siinply  to  exchange  the  word  “school”  in  your 
opening  statement.  Dr.  Binswanger,  for  “college  and  miiversity,”  I 
should  have  thought  that  this  would  be  an  accurate  description  of  the 
purpose  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Fligher  Education  with  re- 
spect to  university  level  education ; would  it  not? 

Dr.  Binswanger.  My  feeling  is  that  experimental  schools  as  a title 
for  a program  is  probably  a misnomer.  We  are  not  talking  about 
schools.  '\Ve  are  talking  about  education  and  higher  education  is  con- 
ceived as  part  of  the  program  we  arc  presently  developing. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Do  experimental  schools  involve  umvei*sities  also? 

Dr.  Binswager.  It  can  involve,  I think,  education  from  point  zero 
to  one’s  death.  I hope  education  is  continuing. 

Mr.  Brademas.  So  experimental  schools  are  not  strictly  limited  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools? 

Dr.  Binswanger.  Yes  ; in  terms  of  design,  in  our  first  year  we  are 
focusing  on  a K-12  criteria  for  a program  to  be  operational  this 
Septeirmer. 

It  was  impossible  really  to  deal  with  any  other  configuration  than 
the  existing  kinds  of  systems,  whether  they  were  imblic  or  private 
schools. 

Mr.  Bm\DEMAS.  Well,  I suggest,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  if  you 
read  your  own  statement,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  ^o^  the  lay 
reader  to  appreciate  that  you  are  dealing  in  your  experimental  schools 
program  with  other  than  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

I don’t  see  tlie  word  “university”  mentioned  or  “college  level”  men- 
tioned once,  unless  I have  missed  something.  You  use  phrases  like 
“school  day,”  “school  year.” 
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Don’t  'we,  in  normal,  common  American  practice,  when  we  use  such 
phrases,  have  in  mind  elementary  and  secondary  schools ? 

Dr.  liiNSWANGKH.  I am  talking  about  tlio  program  that  we  have  just 
funded,  and  I would  say  I would  be  glad  to  add  to  the  testimony  an 
addendum  that  would  carry  the  kind  of  broad  scope  that  not  only  is 
envisioned  but  is  part  of  the  process  of  experimental  schools. 

Mr.  BkJvdemas.  Again  I am  not  trying  to  be  diflicult,  but  I think 
your  statement  is  terribly  misleading. 

Your  paragraph  2 says,  “The  failure  of  so  many  schools  to  educate 
and  of  so  many  children  in  school  to  learn.”  It  seems  to  me  obvious 
that  the  way  you  employ  your  rhetoric  would  not  lead  the  man  of  com- 
monsenso  to  appreciate  that  you  are  talking  about  anything  but  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

So  let  me  establish  that.  As  I understand  it,  you  are  engaged  in 
administering  a progi’am  which  conceivably  could  provide  support 
for  experimental  educational  institutions  at  every  level;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Dr.  Binswanger.  Yes,  and  not  even  at  every  level.  It  might  be 
communitywide.  ‘ 

Mr-  ButVDEMAS.  Maybe  outside  of  formal  institutions  of  learning; 
is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Binswanger.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I wish  you  would  get  a statement  up  here  as  fast  as 
you  can  that  tells"  members  of  this  committee  what  the  experimental 
schools  program  is.  I can  tell  you  in  all  candor,  as  a member  of  this 
committee  for  some  time,  that  this  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  known 
that  it  included  higher  education  as  well  as  elementary  and  secondary. 

Dr.  l^iNSWANGKR.  I will  do  my  best  to  get  a statement  immediately. 

Mr.  Brademas.  On  the  other  hand,  I am  not  all  that  distressed  to 
learn  this,  because  what  you  have  just  said  in  your  paper  only  lends 
support,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  criticism  I have  been  making  all  year 
in  this  committee  of  the  administration’s  proposal  for  a Foundation 
for  Higher  Education.  As  I understand  the  presently  represented  mis- 
sion of  the  Foundation  for  Higher  Education,  it  is  to  stimulate  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  experimentation  and  demonstration  in  colleges  and 
universities  that  I had,  up  until  this  point  in  time,  tliought  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  experimental  schools  program  to  suppoH  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

Why  are  we  having  a Foundation  for  Higher  Education  for  such 
purposes  if  that  is  what  is  in  large  measure  the  purpose  of  your 
experimental  schools  program? 

Dr.  Binswanger.  Our  program  is  a very,  very  small  one  in  its 
design.  It  has  no  more  than  three  to  five  staits,  each  of  5 years,  ami 
if  we  are  trying  to  investigate  conijirehensive  ways  to  improve  educa- 
tion, I don't  see  it  in  a way  duplicating  or  competing  with  what  tlie 
higher  education  program  might  be. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I am  not  talking  about  the  size  of  the  program.  T 
am  talking  about  the  integrity  of  the  conceptualization  of  the  program,. 
So  the  fact  you  don’t  have  much  money  to  spend  doesn’t  have  the  fain- 
test thing  to  do  with  my  Question.  Do  you  understand  what  I mean  ? 

I am  asldng  you  what  tlie  purpose  of  your  program  is.  I am  not  ask- 
ing you  how  much  money  tliey  gave  you  to  run  it.  You  are  telling  me 
the  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  ‘^erve  as  a bridge  from  research  e::- 
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perimentation  and  demonstration  to  actual  educational  practice  by 
supporting  a limited  number  of  large-scale  projects.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Binswanger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I am  just  reading  j^our  own  statement. 

Dr.  Bixswa^^ger.  Y es,  sir. 

Mr.  BRADEivtAS.  What  is  tlie  difference  between  that  sentence  and  the 
purpose,  or  the  alleged  purpose,  of  the  Foundation  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion as  applied  to  college  and  unh^ersity  education  ? 

Dr.  Binswanger.  I assume  their  specific  attention  is  college  and 
university  education. 

Mr.  Brademas.  But  you  have  just  finished  agreeing  with  us  that 
college  and  university  education  are  conceptually  contained  within  the 
purpose  of  your  experimental  schools  program. 

Dr.  Binsavangkr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brademas.  lYhat  then  is  the  point  of  the  two  different 
enterprises? 

Will  you  tell  me  intellectually,  conceptually,  why  two  different  pro- 
grams are  needed?  And  don’t  tell  me  because  you  don’t  have  as  much 
money.  Tlie  administration  wants  to  spend  for  their  National  Foun- 
dation program  $100  million.  I liave  been  trying  to  get  an  mtellectually 
honest  answer  out  of  this  administration  on  this  point  all  year,  and  I 
have  not  got  it  yet. 

Wh^t  seems  to  me  quite  seriously  to  be  the  case  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  a political  determination  to  have  a National  Founda- 
tion for  Higlier  Education,  but  tliat  they  liave  not  yet  come  up  with 
an  intellectually  honest  justification  for  it. 

Do  you  have  one.  Dr.  Davies  ? 

If  you  don’t  have  one,  I am  not  trying  to  embarrass  you ; you  are  not 
the  politicians;  you  are  the  civil  servants;  so  I don’t  liave  any  desire 
to  make  your  life  miserable. 

Dr.  Davies,  The  Foundation,  as  the  Secretary  and  Commissioner 
have  talked  about  it  before  this  committee,  would  not  have  the  ex- 
perimentation and  research  and  development  kind  of  role  that  Bob 
Binswanger’s  experimental  scliool  would  have. 

Mr.  BmvDEMAS.  What  w^ould  it  have  ? 

Dr.  Davies.  It  would  have  the  capacity  to  respond  to  proposals  from 
colleges  and  universitii^  interested  in  installing  innovative  programs 
in  tliose  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Wliy  couldn’t  his  program  do  that,  conceptually? 

Dr.  Davies.  His  program  is  not  seen  as  a responding  program  nor  as 
a project  grant  program  in  tlie  normal  sense. 

Mr.  BRi\oEMAs.  Do  yon  mean  he  is  going  to  sit  there  and  dream  up 
the  ideas  and  is  not  going  to  listen  to  their  requests? 

Dr.  Davies.  No.  He  makes  that  point  very  clear  in  his  statement.  It 
is  an  opportunity  on  a comprehensive  basis  in  a school  system  to  test 
out  the  results  oi  research  and  development  efforts. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Wliat  is  the  different  between  what  you  have  jiist 
described  as  Dr.  Binswanger’s  program  and  the  kind  of  progiam 
presented  by  Dr.  Silbennan  here  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh? 

Dr.  Davies.  I don’t  laiow  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  piogram  well 
enough  to  respond.  . 

Dr.  Sir.uER3^L\N.  I don’t  think  ive  can  avoid  the  distinction  of  scale. 
I think  that  really  what  we  are  addressing  here.  • 
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Mr.  Brademas.  ^Vliat  is  the  cutoff  i)oiiit  ? 

Dr.  Sie.berman.  I think — ^ — 

Mr.  Bkademas.  Is  tliat  a new  testament  revelation  or  an  old  testament 
propliecy  you  are  going  to  quote  ? 

You  gentlemen  are  professionals  in  this  field.  I just  have  been  ap- 
palled by  tliese  explanations. 

Go  ahead.  Give  me  your  answer. 

Dr.  SiLBEiuvrAN.  If  we  develop  procedures  whereby  community  in- 
volvement in  the  affairs  of  the  univeisity  can  be  established  in  a model 
in  Pittsburgh  and  several  other  locations,  the  job  of  supporting  similar 
innovations  across  the  country;  in  thousands  of  institutions  will  rest 
with  the  Foundation.  Its  function  is  to  provide  grants  to  help  support 
tlie  widescale  distribution  of  developments  thatlmve  been  established 
witliin  the  R.  & D.  sector. 

Mr.  BmvDEMAS.  This  suggests  then  that  the  Foundation  will  be  solely 
a bank  where  you  go  to  get  the  money  once  the  decision  has  been  made 
that  the  i-esults  of  some  research  at  the  higher  education  level  are  worth 
replicating;  and  themfore  you  go  to  the  bank  called  the  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education  and  say,  “Give  us  some  money.” 

That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Dr.  SiLBERMAN.  Yes. 

j\Ir.  Bradrwas.  Well,  that  is  a distinction  that  it  seems  to  me  enor- 
mously difficult  intellectually  to  justify  as  enough  to  suppoit  a statu- 
tory esfablishment  of  a brandnew  institution  at  the  Federal  level  in 
the  field  of  higher  education. 

We  already  ha^^e  a bank.  It  is  called  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education 
an  it  is  located  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Why  do  you  have  to  have  a new  funding  authority,  if  that  is  all 
it  is  going  to  do? 

Dr.  Davies.  The  Bureau  of  Higher  Education  does  not  provide  very 
much  discretionary^  opportunity  for  that  Bureau  to  support  innova- 
tion in  higher  education, 

Mr.  Brademas.  Why  can’t  NIE  be  engaged  in  making  sudi  judg- 
ments ? 

Dr.  Davies.  I wasn't  talking  about  research  and  development.  I was 
talking  about  institutions  that  wish  to  innovate.  The  present  higher 
education  legislation  provide  only  very  special  targeted  kinds  ox  op- 
portunities for  special  services  programs;  for  example — upward 
bound. 

Mr.  BmvDEMAS.  Of  coui-se,  if  you  were  to  adopt  the  kind  of  justifica- 
tion that  Dr.  Burchinal  gave  us  for  retaining  the  management  of  the 
dissemination  of  researcli  results  over  in  OE,  on  gi-ounds  that  you 
are  so  much  better  acquainted  with  your  consumers  m OE,  why  could 
you  not  use  the  same  rationale  for  justifying  allowing  the  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education,  whose  officials  presumably  are  on  very  good  speak- 
ing terms  with  university  leaders  across  the  country,  to  make  those 
judgments? 

Do  you  see  wliat  I mean.  I really  do  urge,  gentlemen,  that  you  all 
go  back  and  sit  down  with  the  Comnissioner  and  think  through  hhis' 
Foundation  idea,  not  politically,  but  think  it  through  intellectual lyr 
and,  conceptionally,  rationally,  logically.  Consider  whether  ywi  may 
not  be  doing  an  enormous  disservice  to  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  which  I think  I have  made  clear  I be- 
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lievo  is  a splendid  initiative.  What  you  are  doing,  what  tlie  admin- 
istration is  doing  by  going  down  tliis  blind  alley  of  the  Foundation,  is 
simply  making  clear  to  us  in  Congi’ess  that  you  believe  that  thei’e  is  this 
rigid  separation  between  researcli  and  development  in  education  and 
translating  it  into  the  system. 

And  I repeat  what  perhaps  some  of  yon  iiave  heard  me  say  before, 
that  I see  no  more  educational  justification  for  a separate  Foimdation 
for  Higher  Education,  for  a*  separate  Foundation  for  Child  Devel- 
opment or  for  a separate  Foundation  for  Career  Education  or  for  a 
separate  Foundation  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
thougli  all  of  these  are  areas  that  any  rational  person  mows  cry  out 
for  reform  and  renewal  in  this  coiuitry  just  as  much  as  higher  edu- 
cation. 

What  is  so  sacred  about  reforming  liigher  education  that  it  requires 
a t$100  million  budget  request  ? Will  you  tell  me  ? 

Dr.  Da\ues.  The  existing  programs  in  the  Office  of  Education  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  address  themselves  at  least  in 
jjarfc  to  the  reform  and  lenewal  mission.  Tlie  liigher  education  legisla- 
tion and  authorit)^  has  been  very  limited  on  the  reform  side.  It  has 
been  basically  institutional  support  and  student  aid. 

Mr.  Bradejias.  Well,  when  tlie  tale  of  title  III  of  ESEA  is  told, 
I don't  Imow  that  we  will  be  able  to  malve  that  statement  with  all  of 
that  certainty. 

Dr.  DA\rrES.  There  is  nothing  comparable  in  higher  education  to 
title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondaiy  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Brademas.  No  question  about  it,  and  it  is  obvionslj^  quite  true 
to  say  tliat  the  system  of  higher  education  in  this  country  is  radically 
different  from  system  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  ail 
kinds  of  ways,  so  that  is  not  a very  clear  distinction  to  make. 

Let  me  say,  once  again,  what  I have  said  ad  infinitum,  indeed  ad 
nauseam.  You  tell  us  you  want  $100  million  for  next  year  for  the 
Foundation,  for  which  you  have  not  been  able  to  offer  an  intelligent 
justification,  while  you  want  only  $3  million  for  next  year  for  the  NIE, 
for  which  you  do  have  a thonglitfiil  justification—and  then  you  want 
us  to  believe  that  you  are  serious  about  improving  our  system  of 
education. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  come  up  with  a splendid 
idea  on  the  left  hand,  and  is  undermining  it  with  the  right  hand. 

I don't  think  the  Foundation  for  Higlicr  Education  is  going  au}^- 
where  anyway,  so  maybe  I am  beating  a dead  horse. 

I am,  however,  distressed  that  the  Office  of  Education  has  been 
riding  the  Foimdation  idea  so  hard  without  coining  uj:)  with  a serious 
educational  explanation  for  it. 

Dr.  Davies.  There  will  be  a planning  by  people  working  with  edu- 
cation, and  I am  sure  they  will  be  glad 

Mr.  Brademas.  Now,  you  are  the  top  professionals  in  the  Oflico  of 
Education.  Consider  what  you  are  telling  us  in  terms  of  your  logic 
and  rationale.  You  are  going  to  have  a Bureau  of  Higher  Education 
in  OE,  as  you  presently  have.  Presumably^  you  will  have  a shop  in 
NIE  that  touches  on  higher  education  activities.  Then  you  want  to 
have  a Foundation  for  Higher  Education  whose  mission  is  somehow  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  higher  education  shop  in  NIE.  That 
is  the  troika. 
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Well,  I would  argue  that  you  could  make  the  sjune  rationale  at  the 
eleinentai’y  and  secondary  level.  You  could  make  the  same  rationale  at 
the  child  development  level,  and  we  ai*e  going  to  pass  a major  bill 
in  that  field  this  year,  and  certainly  we  need  more  i*esearch  and  demon- 
stration in  the  child  development  field,  as  I am  sure  you  would  agree, 

You  could  make  the  same  case  for  a foundation  in  the  vocational- 
technical  or  career  field. 

You  could  make  the  same  case  in  the  educational  technology  field. 

You  see  the  road  down  wliich  you  are  taking  us  and  the  decisions  you 
ai'e  pre.ssing  upon  us,  I think,  can  prove  quite  damaging  and  pre- 
judicial to  the  cause  of  Federal  support  for  education. 

That  is  just  my  judgment,  and  I could  be  dead  wrong  and  not  know 
wliat  I am  talking  about,  but  I must  say  I certainly  haven't  had  a satis- 
factory response  to  my  questions  on  this  point  yet.* 

Dr,  Martin,  let  me  turn  to  your  testimony.  You  are  making  a dis- 
tinction on  page  i between  those  functions  in  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped,  which  \yill  continue  to  be  its  responsibility 
and  those  of  its  functions  which  will  be  transferred  to  NIE,  if  I under- 
stand the  principal  jjnrpose  of  your  statement. 

Dr.  ^Iaktix.  Yes,  sir. 

Hr.  Buadeaias.  I am  not  clear  about  the  basis  of  your  distinction. 
On  page  4 you  .say  that  it  is  proposed  tliat  the  distinction  be  based 
on  projected  end  products  of  tlie  activities  mther  tlinn  on  arbitraiy 
de.scriptions  of  the  activities.  But  if  you  turn  later  on  in  your  state- 
ment, you  seem,  on  pages  6 and  7j  to  draw  a different  distinction : 
namely,  that  you  would  retain  withm  tlie  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  short-term  activities  while  activities  with  longer  run 
consequences,  would  bo  transferred  to  the  NIE. 

And  you  go  aliead  to  define  the  short  tenu  as  the  specific  purpose  of 
improving  the  education  of  handicapped  childien  who  are,  if  yon  look 
at  your  statement  on  page  7,  in  scliool  today. 

So  yon  liave  given  us  two  different  justifications  of  tlie  distinction 
between  the  activities  ])roposed  to  be  transfemd,  and  I am  confused. 

Dr.  Mautix.  I think  the  fii*st  thing  is  that  as  witli  tlio  general  trans- 
fer of  research  supjmrt  to  NIE,  the  funds  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped that  are  basically  research  funds  will  be  transferred  to  NIE  as 
will  the  support,  of  the  research  and  development  ceiitei*s. 

The  simplest  answer  for  us  as  we  came  to  terms  with  this  would  be 
to  make  that  line  between  R.  & D.  and  dissemination  and  demonstra- 
tion sliarply,  but  as  we  tliouglit  about  the  particular  characteristics 
of  the  program  we  are  tiyiiig  to  ran  for  handicapped  children,  we 
wanted  to  make  the  decision  in  that  context.  ]3a.sicnlly,  we  have  been 
working  for  several  years  to  tie  together,  in  the  Bureau,  a compre- 
hensive program  focused  on  a veiy  narrow  target  group  of  children, 
and  wo  have  put  togetlier  specific  strategy  to  try  and  use  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds,  whether  they  be  funds  to  States  under  title  VI  or 
grants  to  teacher  education  or  demonstration  grants  for  catalytic  pur- 
poses. 

We  liave  an  evolving  Federal  strategy  based  on  this  concept  which  is 
now  impacting  on  $200  million,  but  even  at  $200  million  it  is  a $30  per 
chid  grant,  and  so  the  funds  must  be  seen  as  a catalyst  rather  than 
per  child  subsidy 
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What  I am  saying  is  tliat  in  order  to  have  available  the  kind  of  in- 
formation we  need  to  make  judgments  about  wliat  kind  of  toaclier  edu- 
cation investments  we  are  going  to  make,  or  liow  onr  investment  sliould 
bo  made  in  a , specific  program,  like  serving  3,000  or  4,000  deaf  and 
blind  children,  wc  felt  we  might  need  certain  kinds  of  short-term 
])olicy  research  for  answers. 

For  example,  right  now  we  linvehad  the  task  of  educating  deaf  and 
blind  children  who  were  born  as  a result  of  the  rubella  epidemic. 
These  j^oungstere  are  now  5 and  C years  of  age.  There  are  4,000  of 
them.  A few  j^ears  ago  there  was  only  100  in  educational  placements. 
We  have  had  a direct  grant  program  stimulating  in  this  area  and  as  u 
result  there  are  now  1,000  children  in  classes,  This  j^ear  wlien  onr 
committee  on  deaf-blind  centers  came  in,  they  said  to  us,  ^We  wdsli  you 
would  test  out  a couple  of  the  major  procecliires  being  em])loyed  here 
and  give  us  a feeling  whether  these  are  tlie  ones  we  should  stimulate  I 
the  development  of.” 

We  can  make  an  immediate  response  to  that  at  the  present  time.  Wc 
can  ask  Dr.  Moss  to  find  researchers  to  immediately  do  that,  to  ^et  us 
the  kind  of  information  that  would  be  related  quickly  to  tlie  change 
of  policy  and  funding.  That  is  really  what  I was  trying  to  say, 

I agree  with  you  as  I read  the  semardic.s  of  it,  the  notion  long-term 
versus  short-term  did  jiot  seem  to  be  a full  explrmation  of  what  we 
wcu*e  trying  to  do.  Whnt  we  were  proi>osing  is  that  tlierc  are  some 
kinds  of  short-tenn  policy  related  or  investment  related  decisions 
that  wc  can  continue  to  do  lescarch  toward  under  our  research 
authority. 

They  fall  generally  in  these  characteristics  of  evaluation  kind  of 
research  or  what  I would  call  administrative  policy  research. 

Mr.  Buaoekas.  Well,  I would  just  inalce  two  oteervatioiis  and  ask 
one  more  brief  question  and  then  yield  to  Mr.  Quie. 

I think  this  has  been  very  helpful  and  stimulating  to  me  to  get  your 
responses  on  tliese  questions,  extremely  helpful.  The  impression  I have, 
hoAvever,  is  that  there  is  a good  deal  more  work  to  be  done  down  at  the 
Office  of  Education  on  who  is  going  to  be  doing  what.  I would  express 
the  hope,  though  everybo^  likes  to  take  care  of  his  own  backyard,  not 
least  of  all  Members  of  Cfongress,  that  you  try  to  refine  as  thought- 
fully and  .sensitively  and  perceptively  as  I know  will  be  )^our  purpose 
just  who  will  have  rosponsibility  for  what  aspect  of  the  whole  siicc- 
triim  of  educational  B.  & D.  and  dissemination. 

If  you  look  at  the  bill,  by  the  way,  on  page  2,  you  will  sec  it  says: 

The  puriK>se  of  this  Act  is  to  establish  a National  Institute  of  Education  to 
condu.'it  nml  supimrt  oducational  research  and  disseminate  educational  research 
findings  throughout  the  nation.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  “educational  re* 
search'*  Includes  resonreh,  planning,  surveys,  evaluations,  investigations,  cx* 
periinents,  developments,  niid  demonstrations  in  the  field  of  education. 

I didn|t  writo  this  bill,  as  you  know.  You  all  wrote  the  bill.  I am 
just  readingyour  bill  back  to  you. 

I guess  all  I am  sayiii"  is  tliat  I hope  there  i.s  not  sq  much  preoccu- 
pation Avith  retention  or  authorities  that  we  will  diminish  the  capac- 
ity of  the  jiroposcd  NIE  to  do  what  I think  we  would  all  like  it  to  do. 

Dr.  Davies,  how  many  will  be  the  new  slots  authorized  in  terms  of 
staff  for  NIE  and  how  many  would  be  transferred,  or  arc  you  that 
far  along  in  your  planning? 
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Dr.  Davies.  Wo  are  not  that,  far  aloii^,  but  we  do  liavetlic  specific 


task  on  tlie  agenda  for  the  irlanning  unit  to  work  out  botli  tlie  process 
for  consideration  of  who  and  howiuany  .Avill  bo  transferred.  We  need 
to  take  into  consideration  both  tlie  pertinent  civil  service  regulations 
as  Avell  as  luunan  concerns  about  individuals.  The  plainiiiig  unit  has 
the  responsibility  for  preseiiting  to  me  and  to  the  Conuiiissioner  a 
staffing  plan  which  would  include  the  number  of  people  required  to 
do  the  task.  It  AVoiild  be  premature  to  give  you  a figure  at  this  jioiiit, 
hoAvever. 

Mr.  Biuidemas.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Quie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I ■would  like  to  nret  start  with  Ed  ^Martin  regarding  the  liandi- 


gaged  in  research  for  the  handicapped,  but  the  Bui-eaii  of  Ilaiidicap- 
ped  Avill  continue  to  have  an  innovatiA-e  experimental  program,  will 
continue  to  do  some  research  themselves  and  disseminate  it,  is  that 
right? 

Dr.  !MAimx.  That  is  idght.  But  the  kind  of  research  would  be 
sharply  limited  so  ns  to  not  overlap  Avith  Avhat  NIE  is  doing.  It  is  a 
similar  pattern  to  the  kind  Ave  folloAv  in  training  with  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Professional  Development  where  Ave  have  divided 
up  between  us  those  things  that  are  most  appropriate  to  their  mis- 
sions and  those  things  Avhich  are  most  appropriate  to  ours  and  so  we 
Avork  out  plans. 

Mr.  Quie.  Would  BEH  do  innovation  instead  of  the  Institute  for 
areas  of  the  handicapped,  ns  the  Foundation’s  relationship  to  the 
Institute  would  be  for  higher  education  ? 

I guess  I better  ask  Dr.  Davies  that. 

Dr.  ^Martox.  Maybe  so.  I can’t  speak  as  well  on  the  Foundation. 

Dr.  D AAUES.  Partly;  although  BEH  Avoiild  liaA^e  other  functions. 
It  provides  support  money  for  operations  for  services  for  children. 
The  Foundation  AVoiild  not  be  engaged  in  that. 

Mr.  Quie.  But  as  far  ns  the  programs  beyond  research,  innovation, 
experimental  progi-ams  and  ncAV  concepts  and  dissemination  that  the 
Foundation  is  going  to  be  involved  in  for  higher  education,  is  that 
Avhat  BEH  is  going  to  be  doing  for  the  handicapped  ? 

Dr.  Mariix.  We  are  trying  to  use  all  of  our  money,  Mr.  Quie,  the 
grants  to  the  States  under  title  VI,  Amrioiis  teacher  training  grants 
and  so  forth,  as  some  kind  of  catalytic  reform  agent  in  the  field  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  the  funds  simply  doesn’t  allow  them  to 
proAude  service  grants  for  every  handicapped  child. 

In  order  to  do  that  we  have  had  to  develop  several  kinds  of  innova- 
tiA’-e  or  model  or  demonstration  programs  that  proAnde  that  kind  of 
glue  for  other  programs. 

The  model  preschool  program  and  things  of  this  kind  I would 
hope  Avoiild  play  that  function.  That  is  why  we  are  pleased  to  have 
that  authority  aA'ailable  to  us  to  continue  that. 

iVIr.  Quie.  You  feel  then  that  for  the  same  reason  that  we  have  set 
up  a bureau  that  Ave  ought  to  continue  the  separate  fiinetions  for  the 
handicapped? 
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Dr.  JLurnx.  I tliiuk  wc  cun  have  the  best  of  both  worlds,  and  this 
is  what  we  liaA-c  tried  to  do  in  working  out  this  arrangcinent.  I think 
it  is  valnable  for  handicapped  children  to  have  National  Institute  for 
Education  doing  research  on  them  and  doing  basic  research  into  learn- 
ing and  lang^iage  development. 

i think  it  is  of  paiticular  importance  to  me  that  the  people  interested 
in  research  in  regular  education  take  some  responsibility  for  thinking 
about  handicapped  children  in  those  kinds  of  research  activities  and 
bnilclinj^  them  in. 

I am  aelighted,  for  example,  in  one  of  the  three  experimental  scliools 
the  impnlation  of  handicapped  children  in  that  project  Anil  be  served 
within  the  i:>arainetei’S  of  the  experimental  school  pi-ograin.  At  the  same 
time  it  seems  to  me  that  our  catalytic  strategy  requires  us  to  have  flexi- 
bility to  make  instant  and  immediate  policy  kinds  of  research  grants  to 
tie  together  our  other  funding  strategies  or  to  change  the  sliai^e  of  our 
pattern. 

Tliose  are  not  the  kinds  of  tiling  that  would  be  probably  a very  high 
priority  to  a broad-scale  research  institute,  but  that  might  be  very  rele- 
vant to  tile  needs  of  4,000  deaf-blind  kids.  That  is  where  Ave  are  tiying 
to  luive  the  capacity  to  go  each  Avay. 

Mr.  Quie.  Let  me  ask  you  Avliat  has  been  your  experience  wlien  aa-c 
staiied  earmarking  the  funds  on  the  one  liand,  and  tlien  AA-liat  happened 
under  the  Tiescarch  Act  where  it  seems  to  me  there  Avas  a reduction  of 
assistance  for  handicapped  once  it  got  started. 

Dr.  Mautix.  Wo  lawe  liad  that  problem.  When  Cooperative  Research 
was  (irst  started,  it  Avas  earmarked  two-thirds  for  mental  retardation, 
It  continued  tliat  Avay  for  2 yeais.  After  that,  Avlieii  the  set-aside  Avas 
taken  oil’,  funding  dropped  to  i or  5 percent  of  overall  expenditure. 

It  Avas  then  that  Congress  passed  the  research  and  demonstration 
autliority  Avliich  still  exists  in  education  for  the  liandicapped. 

As  yon  aa-cII  knoAA-,Mr.  Quie,  title  III  lias  been  a continiiing  problem 
that  people  interested  in  education  of  the  handicapped  AA-lieii  faced. 

Again  I think  our  proposal  helps  to  miard  against  that  problem.  It 
maintains  an  authority  that  can  be  used  and  on  tlie  other  hand  builds 
a voiy  strong  commitment  to  handicapped  cliildreii  into  NIE,  so  I 
think  AA-o  Avill  be  safeguarded  both  AA*ays. 

Mr.  Quie.  There  is  no  eannarking  or  set-aside  in  NIE  ? 

Dr.  Martix.  No;  AA-edoii’thaA^c  tliat  kind  of  a set-aside. 

Mr.  Quie,  Well,  some  of  us  Avill  watcli  it  closely.  I liope  avc  can  pass 
it,  ami  AA*e  Avill  Avatch  closely  to  see  tliat  the  same  tiling  doesn’t  happen 
to  the  liandicai^pcd  in  NIE  that  happened  under  the  Research  Act. 

Dr.  Martix.  I think  that  is  less  likely  to  happen  noAv  that  the  Com- 
missioner 1ms  made  education  of  the  liandicapped  a priority  concern, 
because  I tliink  tlioso  kinds  of  problems  can  only  happen  if  there  is  not 
a priority  iiiA’^olved. 

As  long  as  there  is  a stated  priority  that  cuts  across  not  just  our 
Bureau  but  all  of  the  programs  that  the  Commissioner  Avould  admin- 
ister, I think  we  Avould  be  less  likely  to  have  that  problem. 

Mr.  Quie.  "\Vhat  has  been  the  relationship  of  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  in  NIH  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  I think  I am  not  an  expert  on  eithex'  of  those  two  pro- 
grams, but  basically  Rehab  doe.s  tlie  kind  of  research  that  Ave  do,  re- 
search that  AVC  noAV  do  that  is  immediately  related  to  rehabilitating 
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people  to  training  them,  to  discipline  procedures  tlmt  are  of  tliatkiiid 
wliere  NIH  has  been  doing  tlie  basic  licalth  related  research  tliat  under- 
lies tlie  rehabilitation  process. 

I think  to  some  extent  \ve  will  have  an  analogous  relationship  be- 
tween NIE  and  BEH  as  a possibility. 

Mr.  Quie.  Was  it  expected  that  when  the  administration  wrote  the 
l^roposal  and  sent  it  down  that  BEIT  would  have  the  same  relation- 
ship to  XIE  that  the  lehabilitation  services  now  has  to  NIH? 

Dr.  Martin.  I can’t  say  that  necessarily  was  a factor,  Mr.  Quie.  That 
particular  analogy  is  an  interesting  one.  It  tends  to  sort  out  on  an 
applied  versus  basic  foundation.  That  is  the  relationship  we  have  had 
with  NCERD  recently  wliere  they  have  not  funded  applied  research 
for  education  of  the  handicapped,  and  we  have,  but  projects  that 
NCERD  has  funded  such  as  indiv^idually  prescribed  instruction  have 
occasionally  been  stretched  to  serve  handicappKid  children. 

Sometimes  we  have  provided  additional  xundlng.  We  have  made 
additional  grants  to  computer-assisted  instruction  programs  extended 
to  deaf  cliiklren,  and  we  have  rniite  a largo  grant  tliei*e. 

Similarly  in  the  early  chilahood  labs  program  we  made  additional 
grant  to  have  early  childhood  lab  specialize  in  education  to  the  liandi- 
capped.  I think  a case  could  be  made  for  some  kind  of  analogous 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Quie.  "VAHiat  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Bureau  in  attracting 
])roposals  from  people  outside  of  special  education  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  We  have  been  successful  in  doing  that  and  we  liave 
also  found  it  very  necessary  to  do  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  could  be 
one  of  the  bcnelits  tliat  NIE  will  liave  again  in  relation  to  other  areas 
of  social  science  research  that  it  will  be  able  to  attract  those  progmms. 

We  have  gi’ants  now  to  the  Electrical  Engineering  Depaitinent  at 
Stanford.  We  have  grants  to  cybernetic  research  people  who  developed 
space  and  defense  technology.  We  have  a grant  with  Argonne  Labs, 
in  Chicago  to  do  another  kind  of  thing,  unci  we  are  in  the  process  of 
]:>ulling  together  a paper  contributed  by  about  JiaTf  a dozen  of  the 
leading  experimental  psychologists  in  the  country  as  to  impact  of  ex- 
perimental psychology  on  liaiulicaped  children. 

It  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  most  proud  of,  and  it  lias  been  very 
necessary  for  us  to  take  that  tactic  in  order  to  supplement  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  able  and  who  are  willing  to  do  research  in  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Quie.  Do  you  expect  you  will  be  able  to  continue  to  do  that 
once  NIE  is  established  ? 

Dr.  Martin.  I would  hope  so.  In  the  planning  discussions  we  have 
had  with  NIE  planning  group,  we  have  raised  this  and  a number  of 
other  questions  and  felt  very  good  about  the  kind  of  relationship  that 
slioulcl  bo  possible  between  NiE  and  BEIT  in  this  area  and  in  a num- 
ber of  areas. 

Mr.  Qup:.  Dr.  Davies,  a little  bit  ago  I asked  a question  if  similar 
relationshiiis  ;yould  exist  between  BEI^I  and  NIE  as  the  Foundation 
would  have  with  NIE.  Are  there  any  other  areas  of  education  where 
the  kind  of  innovation,  experimental  activities  will  continue  outside 
of  NIE  like  it  is  with  the  handicapped  and  higher  education  if  the 
administration  proposal  goes  through? 
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' Dr.  Dawks.  There  are  several  areas  in  tJie  OHic.e  of. Education.  The 
Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  Development  will. continue  to  stress 
reform  and  change  in  teacher  training  both  in  schools  and  in  colleges 
in  the  same  way  that  it  has  I think  it  will  benefit  a good  deal  froin  the 
results  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Education,  but  will_  continue 
to  try  to  find  appropriate  ways  to  use  training  as  the  way  of  installing 
good  practice.  ' _ 

Training,  we  have  often' maintained,  is  the, most  effective  fonnn  of 
dissemination.  It  is  through  the  teacher  and  the  change  in  the  teach- 
er’s behavior  that  jmu  get  new  ideashi  the  classroom.  . _ _ 

That  is  one  example  of  a program  that  would  continue  its  reform 
and  renewal  mission  and  would  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  XIE. 
There  are  others,  also. 

j\Ir.  Quia  What  about  vocational  education?  Is  there  anybody  here 
who  is  specifically  concerned  .with  vocational  education  ? 

Dr.  Daviks.  Yes;  Dr.  Silberman,  who  is  Associate  Commissioner  for 
National  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Development,  admin- 
isters the  vocational  educational  research  iirogram  that  is  adminis- 
tered in  NCERD. 

Mr.  Quik.  What  will  be  the  relation  to  vocational  education  since 
you  are  going  to  transfer  research  responsibility  under  the  present  act 
over  to  NIE? 

Dr.  Sii.r.EUMAN.  Currently  the  Center  for  Educational  Research  does 
have  a fairly  good  relatioiishiii  with  the  Adult  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Bureau  and,  while  we  carry  on  the  research  program,  we  do  in 
fact  coordinate  our  activities  with  their  operating  formula  grant 
programs. 

Mr.  Quik.  IVlieii  NIE  is  established,  will  the  Bureau  continue  to 
have  the  same  responsibilities  for  vocational  education  just  as  BEIT 
has  for  handicapped  and  as  the  foundation  has  for  higlier  education? 

Dr.  Stubermax.  No,  I don’t  think  so.  I think  BEH  has  a history  of 
having  R.  & D.  program  on-going  and  they  have  been  quite  success- 
ful. In  the  case  of  vocational  education,  the  research  has  been  con- 
ducted centrally  in  the  research  bureau. 

Dr.  Davies.  I could  say  to  add  to  tliat,  Mr.  Quie,  that  the  Bureau 
does  want  to  give  to  the  Bureau  Pf  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 
some  capacity  on  innovation  and  development  of  ne^v  approaches  in 
the  field.  This  would  not  be  research  and  devblopment  capacity,  we  are 
concerned  that  that  Bureau  have  an  opportunity  to  provide  leadership 
in  its  field. 

Mr.  Quie.  I can  see  from  Dr.  Martin’s  answers  that  there  is  a good 
likelihood  that  they  will  ptotect  the  interests  of  the  handicappeu  tlie 
way  it  is  establish^,  and  l undei'stand  that  the  Foundation  is  going 
to  do  the  same  thing  for  higher  education.  I am  still  not  certain  liow 
vocational  education  is  ^ing  to  be  protected  because  it  is  my  belief 
that  they  have  been  on  the  short  end  of  the  stick  when  it  comes  to  re- 
search, and  in  fact  most  eveiything  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Dr.  Davies.  Actually  vocational  education— and  I might  note  that 
Commissioner  Mariana  has  been  using  the  term  “career  education” — 
has  b^n  established  as  a major  piionty  for  the  Office  of  Education. 
That  is  the  first  time  I can  remember  this  happening.  C5areer  educa- 
tion research  and  development,  is  a major  priority  for  this  year  and 
the  next  year. 
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Mr.  Bilvdemas.  Will  mj' colleague  yield  ? 

Peailiaps  he  will  consider  cosponsoring  with  me  a bill  for  estab- 
lisliing  a National  Foundation  for  Career  Education. 

Mr.  Quie.  I can  tell  you  that  I have  been  tliinking  about  it. 

I have  to  get  you  convinced  to  support  the  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education  first. 


What  about  these  new  progranrs  that  Mr.  Marland  is  talking  about, 
the  experiniental  or  pilot  programs  in  vocational  education?  Who  will 
administer  those? 

I understand  that  three  of  them  are  going  to  be  established.  Am 

1 correct  on  that?  Are  there  more  planned  for  the  future  ? 

Dr.  SiLBEUMAN.  This  is  R.  & D.  program  to  promote  career  develop- 
ment, and  its  purpose  is  to  tiy  to  integrate  the  general  educational  piro- 
grains  of  the  schools  with  the  A'ocational  education  programs  which 
thus  far,  have  been  separate. 

Mr.  Quie.  Have  the  areas  been  selected,  the  locations  selected  for 
any  of  these? 

Mr.  SiujEiiMAN.  No  ; they  have  not 

Mr.  Quie.  WHien  do  you  expect  the  announcement  of  that? 

Dr.  SmBEBMAN.  We  expect  to  do  quite  a bit  of  planning;  currently, 
we  are  soliciting  resources  to  assist  uS  in  conducting  the  planning. 

With  respect  to  the  school-based  model,  we  are  soliciting  recorn- 
men  dations  of  the  best  current  practices  from  the  research  coordi- 
nating units  and  State  vocational  education  directors  around  the 
country,  and  we  probably  will  cap-stone  one  to  three  outstanding  local 
programs.  We  are  now  compiling  a list  of  exemplary  progi’ains  in 
career  development  for  this  model. 

Dr.  SiLBEKMAN.  Wo  expcct  to  have  this  list  compiled  in  another 

2 weeks,  and  we  expect  to  lot  a planning  grant  before  the  end  of 
June. 

Mr.  Quie.  How  long  will  it  take  before  we  will  liar'e  the  kind  of 
information  that  the  Oflice  of  Education  feels  is  necessary  to  expand 
the  Federal  ell'orts  of  vocational  education,  which  I undei-stand  Com- 
missioner Marland  Avould  expect-to  do  sometime  later?  What  is  the 
time  span  here  ? 

Dr.  SiLBEBjiAN.  Our  plan  is  to  launch  the  three  career  development 
models  this  year,  and  continue  careful  planning  through  next  year. 
Then,  when  we  know  what  works  best  and  have  working  models  that 
are  effective,  wo  may  come  through  with  a proposal  for  a greatly  e.x- 
panded  program  of  career  development.  ■ 

Mr.  Quie.  Next  year  for  fiscal  1973? 

Mr.  SiLBEiisiAN.  "We  will  collect  information  to  come  up  with  a plan 
for  1973.  I don’t  think  the  models  will  be  fully  developed  in  1973. 

Mr.  Quie.  When.  ? 

Dr.  SiLBERJiAN.  Ai'e  you  asking  me  when  legislation  will  be  coming 
through?  , ■ i ' 

. ■ Mr.  Quie.  Yes.  ^ ^ ' ■ : , ■ ; rr 

Dr.  SiUBEiiJiAN.  , I don’t  know,  perhaps  by  i974.  : . i , ’ . 

Mr.  Quie.  I hope  it  won’t  be  until  1974. .That  is  along  time  away. 
I' understand, that,  when  NIE  ; is, .established,  the  first  year  you -will 
spend  $3;million  for: planning  and  from'yoiU'  testimony, Df.’ Davies, 
you  indicated  . that  you  I can’t  tell  .yery  mudi  as  tothe  planning  until 
you  get  a director  in  place.  ,r  . . ^ .i', 
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Dr.  Daviks.  I missed  tlie  hitter  part  of  your  question,  ]\Ir,  Quie, 

Mr.  Quik.  I say  as  part  of  any  explanation  of  what  tlie  planning 
will  be,  you  will  wait  until  the  director  is  in  place,  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Davies,  The  planning  unit  has  a work  plan  which  we  are  «;oing 
to  submit  to  the  committee  for  the  record.  They  will  be  prodiicmg  a 
number  of  things  as  they  go  along  whidi  will  be  very  useful  in  the 
form  of  recoinniendations  for  the  Commissioner  and  ior  the  iicm’  di- 
rector once  he  is  selected,  so  he  will  be  able  to  have  a running  start  and 
wonT  have  to  start  from  page  1 doing  analytical  work  that  is  necessary 
to  start  an  agency  such  as  this. 

Three  million  dollars  is  in  fiscal  1972  budget,  which  would  carry 
us  over  to  fiscal  1973  which  would  be  the  firS.  year  operating  funds 
for  NIE  would  be  available. 

Mr.  Quie,  How  many  people  would  be  involved  in  the  first  year? 

Dr.  Davies.  The  planning  unit  jiresently  has  four  professionals.  We 
are  going  to  add  an  additional  six  and  seven  people.  We  will  hai^e  10 
or  12  people  involved  in  this  effort  at  least  between  now  and  December 
or  January.  Once  the  directoi*  is  selected,  he  will  gradually  add  to  that 
planning  unit  so  that  ho  will  have  a substantial  nucleus  of  people  who 
can  become  a pai*t  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  when  it  be- 
comes an  operating  agency. 

Mr.  Quie,  How  many  people  in  the  planning  unit  will  bo  transferred 
from  the  Office  of  Education  and  how  many  will  be  new? 

Dr.  Davies.  We  can’t  answer  that  question  at  the  moment.  As  I 
indicated  to  the  chairman,  the  planning  unit  has  the  responsibility  as 
one  of  its  tasks  to  develop  a staffing  pattern,  and  then  to  develop  a 
process  that  will  deal  with  the  question  of  how  many  people  will  be 
transferred  from  OE  and  who  they  are  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Quie,  Thank  you.  I appreciate  your  testimony.  You,  too,  John. 
I gathered  you  were  asking  questions  on  the  experimental  schools,  and 
I assume  you  asked  all  of  them  so  I won’t  go  into  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Biudekas.  I don’t  know  that  I askecfall  of  them.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  I have  two  or  three  more  now. 

Dr.  Davies,  to  what  extent  do  you,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration commissioned  it,  to  what  extent  does  the  report  of  Dr. 
Levien  ^present  the  purpose  and  structure  of  the  NIE  as  you  and 
the  administration  conceive  it  ? 

Dr.  Davies.  Dr.  Levien’s  report,  which  has  been  very  well  received 
in  the  field,  provides  a very  good  takeoff  point  for  the  planning  unit 
ivhich  Dr,  Silberman  heads.  They  are  not  bound  by  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Levien  report,  but  they  studied  it  and  arc  using  it  in 
great  detail,  but  they  are  not  starting  with  the  assumption  that  every- 
thing in  that  report  is  going  to  bo  what  they  finally  recommend. 

Mr.  Biuvdekas.  I must  congratulate  the  administration  in  this  re- 
spect on  having  initiated  a searching  study  of  a proposal  that  was  to 
be  sent  to  Congress.  This  is  one  of  the  few  times  1 have  seen  this  done 
under  any  administration,  and  I think  it  is  especially  commendable  in 
so  significant  an  area  where  we  have  a lot  of  unresolved  questions. 

Dr.  Levien’s  report  is  invaluable. 

Dr.  Davies,  I could  also  point  out  that  we  have  made  an  .arrange* 
ment  which  will  make  it  poi^ble  for  Dr.  Levien  to  continue  to  offer 
advice  and  consultation  to  the  planning  unit  as  they  move  along 
during  thisnext  year. 
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Mr.  Brademas.  I nan  liappy  to  liear  that. 

Dr.  Lainkin,  your  research  priorities  at  the  moment  as  I under- 
stand it  in  your  oAVn  area  of  responsibility  u’oiild  be  libraries.  Can  you 
make  any  comments  on  new  nork  in  the  information  sciences  field 
or  the  educational  technology  field  that  you  would  hope,  if  your  own 
priorities  were  attended  to,  could  be  undertaken  by  the  NIE  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  BURTON  E.  LAMKIN,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER, 

BUEEAU  OF  LIBRARY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGY,  OFFICE 

OF  EDUCATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 

W JiiXiPARE 

Dr.  Lajikik.  We  look  forward,  Mr.  Cliaimian,  with  great  antici- 
pation to  the  formation  of  NIE  because  we  believe  the  r^earch  pro- 
gram that  we  currently  administer  in  the  Bureau  of  Libraries  and 
Educational  Teclinology  has  not  been  able  to  properly  address  the 
major  research  needs  we  have  in  libraries,  information  science,  and 
educational  teclinology.  So  I look  to  NIE  as  being  the  resource  that  we 
will  depend  on  to  provide  the  basic  research  that  we  need  in  this  field. 

If  I might  give  an  example,  in  the  past  we  liave  suppoited  many 
small  endeavor's  undertaken,  by  i^earchers  to  come  up  with  various 
different  types  of  research  results.  With  the  level  of  funding  that  we 
liave  been  able  to  use  for  these  purposes,  we  have  found  that  this  had 
very  little  Federal  impact. 

As  a result,  we  have  had  to  shift  our  emphasis  from  fragmenting 
and  supporting  small  projects  to  attempting  to  launch  several  major 
demonstrations  where  we  could  actually  sliow  and  coinmimicate  how 
libraries,  technologies  or  instructional  resources  in  general  can  be  used 
to  further  suppoiii  reform  iii  the  educational  system. 

Therefore,  we  are  not  using  any  of  our  funds  at  this  time  to  sup- 
port libra^  information  science  type  research  endeavors,  and  we  ex- 
pect the  NIE  to  take  on  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  Bradejias.  You  are  rather  different  in  this  respect  finm  some  of 
the  other  bureaus  in  OE  which  apparently  do  have  some  funds  ear- 
marked for  research.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Laaikin'.  We  do  have  funds  ejirmarked  for  research,  yes,  in  the 
broad  context.  We  consider  a planning  component,  a demonstration 
component  and  developmental  activities  along  these  lines  to  be  the  way 
in  wnicli  we  exercise  our  research  authority. 

Mr.  Biiademas.  I wonder  if.  Dr.  Davies,  you  could  comment  on  just 
a couple  of  other  questions  before  we  conclude  liere. 

I take  it  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  several  activities  which 
are  represented  here  today  and  others  that  may  not  be  represented 
from  OE  will  be  carrying  on  a degree  of  what  could  be  called  research 
within  their  own  shops,  although  the  main  focus  of  R.  & D.  would  now 
be  established  in  NIE.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Davies.  Yes;  with  all  of  the  limitations  that  Ed  Maitin  pro- 
vided on  delineating  that  research  role,  and  in  most  of  the  things  that 
we  would  be  talking  about,  research  would  not  be  the  accurate  term. 

Mr.  .Brademas.  Given  the  various  responsibilities  of  the  shops  with- 
in the  Office  of  Education,  how  will  prioiities  be  determined  for 
icsearch  to  be  supported  by  the  NIE  ? 
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In  otlier  words,  I should  have  thought  that,  given  a finite  sum  of 
money,  tliere  will  be,  as  is  always  the  case  and  it  is  quite  appropriate, 
a competition  for  those  funds.  Who  is  going  to  decide  what  kind  of 
research  oiigld  to  be  undertaken?  What  kind  of  mechanism  do  you 
presently  envisage  for  makiiig  those  judgments,  and  what  kinds  of 
mechanisms  do  you  contemplate  for  the  ongoing  relationships  between 
the  present  constituent  pails  of  OE  and  the  proposed  NIE? 

Dr.  Davies.  On  the  former  question,  this  is  one  of  the  .most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  work  of  the  planning  unit,  to  develop  recommended 
processes  for  identifying  the  most  important  problems  needing  solu- 
tion and  setting  up  a process  for  setting  priorities.  Hurry,  or  members 
of  the  planning  unit,  might  want  to  comment  further  about  that.  I 
assume  you  are  talking  about  NIE,  how  are  they  going  to  write 
priorities.  ' 

The  planning  unit  now,  as  you  will  see  in  this  work  plan,  arc  going 
to  give  a very  substantial  attention  to  that  question. 

Dr.  SiLBERAiAN.  I wolild  guesstliis  would  involve  conversations  and 
discussions  and  conferences  with  a very  wide  number  of  people  across 
the  country. 

JNIr.  Bilideaias.  Would  you  repeat  that  ? lain  sorry. 

Dr.  SiLBERMAX.  I am  saying,  trying  to  determine  priorities  involves 
getting  concensus  by- talking  to  a large  number  of  people  across  the 
country  and  getting  people  to  have  a dialog,  talking  about  what  things 
are  more  imj^ortant  in  the  way  of  current  pressing  problems. 

These  specific  progi’ams  are  pi'obably  going  to  be  determined  by  the 
analysis  of  the  general  problem  areas  that  are  identified  through 
these  discussions.  ' . 

]Mr.  IhiADEAiAS.  That  is  putting  it  in  the  passive  tense.  Let  me  have 
a transitive  verb.  Who  is  going  to  be  doing  the  deciding? 

Dr.  SiLBERArAX.  I would  expect  there  will  be  a policy  group,  your 
National  Advisory  Coimcil,  that  will  provide  guidance  to  the  Director 
of  NIE  as  to  prionties.  They  should  provide  guidance  to  NIE  about 
the  problem  areas  that  are  most  important. 

Dr,  Davies.  Of  cohrse,  this  is  also  a place  where  the  kind  of  inter- 
change between  OE  and  NIE  becomes  important  and  the  kind  of 
interchange  between  those  of  those  agencies  and  the  field,  so  both 
agencies  are  being  as  well  informed  as  possible  as  to  what  the  real 
problems  are. 

I would  expect  that  the  Commissioner  would  want  to  take  a very 
important  and  active  role  in  that  priority  establishment  process. 

Mr.  Brade:mas.  I would  hope  and  I am  sure  that  is  the  case,  that 
your  planning  group  will  be  giving  very  careful  attention  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  relationships  between  the  Commissioner  and  the  Director, 
and  the  relationships  between  operating  programs  in  OE  and  the  re- 
search and  development  programs  in  NIE  and  to  who  makes  decisions, 
and  to  how  those  decisions  are  made.  ’ ' ; ‘ ' 

You  have  , given  me  rather  general  responses,  by  which  I take  you 
to  be  saying  that  these  are  matters  on  which  you  are  presently  working 
and  have  not  yet  totally  resolved.'  ’ * 

Dr.  Dames.  That  is  right.  On  the  point  of  relationships  between 
operating  unit.s  and  NIE,  we  hope  to  establish  kind  of  modeVfor 
•that  in  the  planning  process  itself  by  having  the  repi*esentatives  that 
you  see  before  you  plus  other  iepra^ntatives  of  the  operating  units 
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work  very  closely  witli  tlie  i>laiining  unit  on  all  matters  in  which  there 
are  some  mutual  intei*est. 

Mr.  BmvDKMAS.  A final  question.  We  have  not  said  anything  here 
today  that  would  indicate  that  there  would  be  i*elationships  between 
other  Federal  agencies  that  inight  be  engaged  in  research  and  develop- 
ment that  would  have  a bearing  on  the  learning  process  and  the  work 
of  tlie  NIL.  I should  therefore  invite  your  comment  on  the  question  of 
wliether  NIE  people  will  be  talking  to,  let’s  say,  National  Science 
Foundation  personnel  or  Department  of  Defense  people  engaged  in 
educational  research,  or  to  researchers  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health? 

Indeed,  I should  not  be  surprised  that  we  would  be  expecting  a good 
deal  of  research  about  the  learning  process  coming  out  of  NIH  in 
th  > years  immediately  ahead. 

Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that  question  ? 

Dr.  Davies.  Yes;  such  convemtions  and  review  of  programs  will 
go  on  not  only  during  the  planning  period  but  also  after  NIE  is 
established.  It  would  seem  to  be  essential  if  it  is  going  to  be  effective 
not  to  wall  itself  off  from  other  research  enterprises,  particularly  since 
it  is  our  intent  to  have  as  broad  a base  of  research  interest  in  NIE  as 

Sossible,  that  they  will  have  much  in  common  with  researchers  and 
evelopers  in  other  agencies.  ■ 

That  kind  of  relationship  and  program  review  will  begin  with  a 
planning  unit  now  and  will  continue  then  after  the  NIE  becomes 
established.  : 

Mr.  Bilvdeaias.  I might  say  by  way  of  concluding.  Dr.  Davies,  that 
as  soon  as  you  have  developed  that  model,  you  might  consider  talk- 
ing about  it  with  members  of  this  committee  in  any  event.  I say  that 
not  because  we  are  naturally  nosey,  but  to  reiterate  my  own  convic- 
tion that  the  National  Institute  of  Education  is  an  opportunity  of 
such  constructive  potential  for  education  in  this  country  that  I hope 
that  there  can  be  the  closest  cooperation  not  only  t across  party  lines 
but  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  in  refining  and 
shaping  the  concept.  My  own  conviction  is,  as  I know  you  are  aware,' 
that  if  we  are  really  to  generate  substantial  support  for  educational 
research  and  development  in  Congress,  we  are  going  to  need  to  under- 
stand as  fully  as  we  can  just  what  it  is  we  are  talking  about.  So  I hope 
veiy  ’^muQh  that  we  shall  be  able  ^to  continue  the ’kind  of  extremmy 
valuable  (Kinversation  that,  we  have  had  here  this'nibmiiig,  and  I want 
again  to  express  my  own  appreciation  and  that  of  Mr,  Quie  to  all  of 
you  for  having  allowed  us  to  put  so  many  questions  to  you  and  hav- 
ing' elicited  from ‘you  so  many' li^fuL  responses.  ^ Thank  yoii  very 
much. 

Dr.  I)avies.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  interest. 
Mr.BiUDEMAs’ Tharik  yoiu  XyeareadJoiirned.  = 

(Thr  following  articles  w^ere  submitted  for  the  record;) 

Responses  TO  Representative  Brademas’  Questions  bt  Lee  G.  Burchinal, 
Assistant  Commissioner,  National  Center  for  Educational  Communica- 
tion, Ophce  op  Education,  HEW‘ 

-•Ol  't--.  • . • • • ^ V.  : 

‘ ! WHAT  TECHNIQUES  OF  NCEC  CAN  BEST  BE  OARRiEb  OUT  BY  NIE? 

-.-The  funcUon  now  being  performed  by  NCEC.  wbicb  can  best  be  performed  by 
NIB  is  that  of  research  and : development  on  dissemination  land  utilization  of 
scientific  knowledge  about  education.  What  is  needed  Is  increased  research  and 
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(levoloijincMit  on  factors  which  facilitate  or  inhibit  clmiige  in  cdiicntional  orga- 
in'Kations,  design  of  major  new  alternatives  for  comiiuinication  of  the  results 
of  research  and  development  to  educational  agencies,  and  assessment  of  current 
knowledge  utilization  pvactices  in  education.  NCEC,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
stre.ss  enhancement  and  utilization  of  current  niechanisnis  and  instrumentalities 
for  edueational  communication  and  apply  the  rcsult.s  of  NIE  resea rcdi  and 
development  on  dissemination  in  improved  spread  and  adoption  of  validated 
alternatives  to  current  educational  practice. 

now  DO  you  think  coopekation  between  nie  and  ncec  can  best  go  FORW’AKD? 

Cooperation  between  NIE  and  NCEC  can  expand  easily  from  the  already  estab- 
lished joint  activities  between  NCEC  and  NCERD.  NCEC  can  provide  a dissemi- 
nation outlet  for  all  NIE  documents  through  ERIC  and  can  also  assure  complete 
access  to  the  knowledge  base  in  education  to  NIE  by  providing  information  serv- 
ices from  ERIC  and  the  Educational  Reference  Center,  NCEC  also  provides  an 
effective  meclmnism  for  fostering  communication  and  installation  of  the  products 
of  NIE  in  operating  educational  settings.  This  will  he  done  (as  is  currently  the 
ease)  by  enlisting  the  resources  of  other  organizational  units  reporting  to  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Development  and  other  Bureaus  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, (During  the  current  fiscal  year,  NCEC  is  supporting  dissemination  and 
installation  of  10  tested  R&D  products).  Such  efforts  must  be  based  on  early 
and  continuous  formal  planning  arrangements,  even  during  the  early  develop- 
ment s^tages  for  complex  products,  so  that  NCEC  and  other  parts  of  the  Office 
may  plan  dissemination  and  installation  strategies  nnd  program  funds  for  later 
dsciil  years.  The  resulting  dbssemination  programs  are  implemented  by  thorough 
close  interaction  literally  daily — between  the  two  staffs. 

Our  successful  experience  could  be  elaborated  as  a guide  to  NIE-NCEC  co- 
operation by: 

1.  Establisliing  formal  joint  planning  between  NIB  and  NCEC  with  dissemina- 
tion and  installation  interests  in  OE  included, 

2.  Arranging  for  joint  NTE-OB  staff  wurk  in  planning,  developing,  and  moni- 
toring programs  so  that  R&D  results  can  l>e  moved  readily  from  development  to 
wide  installation. 

3.  Exchanging  staff  between  NIE  and  OE  so  that  each  group  can  develop  con- 
fidence and  miderstanding  in  the  Others*  policies  and  activities, 

now  WILL  PRIORITIES  BE  nECIDED  BV  YOUR  PROGUAil  AND  PRIORITIES  SET  BV  NIE  BE 
RESOLVED?  WILL  YOU  HAVE  ANY  SAY  IN  DECIDING  PRIORITIES? 

A major  instrumentality  for  mutual  accommodation  of  NIE  and  OE  policies 
reside.*?  in  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  can  weigh  and  balance  the  differ- 
ing interests  and  needs  of  the  research  and  development  and  the  educational 
practice  communities.  Perhaps  the  key  OE  staff  position  in  such  articulation  of 
plans  is  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Development,  who  is  responsible  for  dis- 
semination, staMstics,  educational  personnel  development,  and  related  activities 
focused  on  bringing  about  educational  change.  In  addition,  since  both  agencies 
will.be  addressing  themselves  to  a ftingle  set  of  national  goals  and  priorities, 
some  degree  of  consensus  \vill  emerge.  Third,  and  more  concretely,  both  agen- 
cie.s  will  he  operating  under  the  Departmental  Operational  Planning  System  and 
will  therefore  he  concentrating  a major  portion  of  their  resources  on  identical 
priorities.  Finally,  formal  joint  planning  through  the  NIE  Advisory  Board  will 
commit  both  OB  and  NIB  to  support  of  major  innovations  and  their  national 
use. 


Responses  to  Representative  Brademas’  Questions  by  Edwin  W,  Martin, 

; Associate  Commissioner 

1,  What  problems  have  been  caused  in  the  past  by  a general  research  agency 
having  responsibility  for  research  in  education  of  handicapped  children? 

The  problems  were  related  to  priorities  and  Individual  interests.  There  are  so 
many  educational  problems  which  require  attention  that  the  problems  of  handi- 
capped children  were  generally  given  a low  priority.  When  the  C^ooperative  Re- 
search Aet  wos  originally  funded,  two  thirds  of  the  funds  were  eannarked  for 
research  on  mental  retardation.  The  eannarking  was  removed  after  two  years 
and  the  amount  invested  in  all  areas  of  the  handicapped  quickly  dropped  to  less 
than  five  percent.  In  contrast  to  this,  support  for  research  on  handicapped  chll- 
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<lruii  incrua.sutl  by  a factor  of  15  when  the  resjioiisihility  for  research  budgeting' 
was  a hart  of  a larger  hrogram  specillcally  coiieenied  with  the  haiKlicaphech 

2.  What  is  the  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Center  Network? 
Is  it  unique — is  tlieroa  similar  general  education  network? 

Isn*t  this  an  example  of  the  value  of  research  support  being  closely  related  to 
operational  programs? 

The  Siiecial  Education  Instructional  Materials  Center  Network  began  in  19W 
as  a (lemonstnition  project  to  show  how  to  help  teachers  of  handicapped  children 
keep  up  with  new  teaching  materials.  The  project  was  so  successful  that  it  was 
enlarged  into  a network  of  Regional  Centers.  As  these  centers  became  successful 
they  were  copied  at  the  State  and  local  levels  until  today  there  are  over  300 
centers  scattere<l  acro.ss  the  Nation.  These  centers  all  work  together  to  share 
infonnation,  thus  making  it  i>os.sihle  for  information  to  ilow  two  ways,  from  tl^e 
national  network  office  down  to  individual  teachers  and  from  individual  teachers 
up  to  the  national  office  and  from  there  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

We  know  of  nothing  similar  in  regular  education.  Ultimately  those  concerned 
witli  the  problems  of  communicating  to  teachers  in  regular  classrooms  may  build 
upon  this  network  for  that  purpose. 

This  is  a good  example  of  the  value  of  keeping  research  support  closely  related 
to  operational  pi^ograms.  The  network  could  not  have  developed  as  quickly  were  it 
not  for  the  cooperation  of  other  administrative  units  concerned  with  handic^apped 
children.  The  training  of  personnel  to  manage  the  300  local  centers  was  assisted 
by  the  fellowship  funds  administered  hy  a Division  of  Personnel  Training  and 
the  operation  of  many  of  the  local  centers  is  supported  hy  other  related  programs 
nmmiged  hy  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

3.  Why  has  it  been  necessary  for  Congress  to  mandate  the  creation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handicapped  and  to  specify  tlie  participation  of 
handicapped  children  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  Title  III  of  ESEA,  etc.? 

Historically,  relatively  few"  people  have  been  intere.sted  in  the  problems  of 
handicapped  children,  School  administrators  and  program  managers  at  various 
levels  often  pay  token  attention  to  the  problems  of  these  children  and  then  often 
heenuse  of  pressures  generated  hy  parents  or  legislators.  Public  school  adminis- 
trators rarely  develop  programs  for  handicapped  children  unless  State  laws  re- 
quire such  programs  or  the  cost  of  such  programs  is  substantially  reimbursed  by 
non-local  funds.  Administrators  at  State  and  Federal  levels  are  generally  con- 
cerned with  the  broader  issues  of  education  and  attend  directly  to  such  issues, 
Thus,  it  has  been  unusual  for  administrators  to  move  by  themselves  to  organize, 
promote  and  support  programs  for  handicapped  children.  Because  of  this,  the 
Congress  considered  it  neces.sary  to  mandate  that  funds  be  earmarked  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  and  that  a reasonable  structure  be  e.stablislied 
in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  permit  a coordinated  effort  to  bring  more  ef- 
fective services  to  these  children. 

4.  Give  an  example  of  the  close  working  relationship  between  research,  teacher 
education  and  actual  classroom  instruction  supiwrt  programs  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

The  best  single  example  of  this  occurred  with  visually  impaired  children.  Three 
research  projects  had  demonstrated  quite  conclusively  that  many  children  who 
are  considered  blind  actually  have  residual  vision  which  could  be  useful  if  the 
children  could  be  taught  to  use  it.  Actual  teaching  systems  and  materials  were 
developed  as  a part  of  the  research.  The  results  of  the  researcli  were  disseminated 
In  the  traditional  manner  and  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Research  assumed  that 
people  were  clianging  their  approaches  to  these  children  in  light  of  the  new  find- 
ings. This  was  a false  assumption.  When  the  Division  staff  discovered  that  people 
w"ere  ignoring  the  result  findings,  steps  were  taken  to  correct  the  situation. 

The  problem  was  to  retrain  teachers  of  blind  ehildren  across  the  country.  To 
do  this  required  the  cooperation  of  all  of  the  units  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped.  The  challenge  was  madeibythe  Division  of  Research  to  the 
professionals  making  up  the  field  of  the  blind.  The  challenge  was  to  have  every 
child  with  low  vision  receiving  appropriate  services  within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  the  challenge.  The  management  of  the  problem  was  turned  over  to  a staff 
member  in  the  Division  of  Personnel  Training  effort.  A conference  grant  was 
made  through  tlie  research  division  to  train  area  representatives  in  the  use  of 
materials.  The  Instnietional  Materials  Center  in  Louisville.  Kentucky,  supported 
through  research  funds,  w"as  asked  to  prepare  materials  necessary  for  the 
program. 
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Regional  workshops  were  held  around  the  country,  supported  in  part  from 
funds  administered  by  the  Division  of  Per,sonnol  Training.  Since  most  of  tlie 
diildrcn  are  located  in  State  Residential  schools  for  the  blind,  funds  appro- 
priated under  T.L,  80-313,  iidiniiiistered  b,r  the  Division  of  fidncational  Services, 
were  used  to  imy  materials  neccssar.v  to  implement  the  program.  GnidmUo  sni- 
dents  at  the  University  of  Texas,  sup])orted  t'nrough  Bureau  training  fnmls  are 
engaging  in  re.senrch  to  e.viimlne  the  process  to  determine  If  it  might  servo  as 
a model  for  other  attempts  to  bring  al)ont  clianges  in  the  educational  system. 
In  summary,  the  implementation  of  the  program  required  the  commitmeht  of 
funds  and  manpower  from  every  operating  Division  witliin  the  Bureau. 

The  job  wasn’t  completed  in  the  12  months  proposed,  ratlier  it  took  10  in  on  tbs. 


Experimental  Schools  Program — U.S.  Office  op  Education 

Bxxieriinental  Schools  is  ai  new  program  in  the  Office  of  Education,  It  was 
introduced  by  President  Nixon  in  his  Message  on  Educational  Reform  (March 
1070)  wlien  lie  called  for  sucli  a' program  to  be  a "bridge  between  basic  educa- 
tional research  and  actual  school  practices". 

By  supporting  a small  number  of  large-scale  comprehensive  experiments  with 
a major  focus  on  documentation  and  evaluation,  Experimental  Schools  serves 
aa  a successful  bridge  from 'research,  demonstration,  and  experimentation  to 
actual  practice. 

In  response  to  the  President’s  message,  the  Congress  appropriated  ?12  million 
for  Fiscal  Year  1071. 

When  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  was  appointed  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
December  17, 1070,  he  announced  that  rapid  implementation  of  the  Experimental 
Schools  program  was  one  of  his  highest  priorities.  On  December  28,  1070,  some 
20,000  copies  of  the  first  announcement  regarding  this  new  program  were  dis- 
tributed nationwide. 

The  announcement  set  forth  the  general  policies  that  were  established  specifi- 
cally for  governing  the  first  projects  and  it  solicited  letters  of  interest  from  all 
agencies  interested  and  able  to  combine  into  a single,  comprehensive,  kindergarten 
through  grade  12  project  a wide  variety  of  promising  practices  for  2,000  to  »5,000 
predominantly  low-income  family  children.  ' 

By  February  1, 1971,  nearly  500  letters  of  interest  had  been- sent  to  the  Experi- 
mental Schools  office.  An  Independent  selection  committee  recommended  eight.; 
which,  in  its  judgment  in  cooperation  with  the  Experimental  Schools  staff,  had^ 
put  together  the  most  creative  and  most  significant  combinations  of  promising 
practices  that  could  be  fully  bperational  in  September,  1971.  Each  of  the  eight 
sites  was  j^veii  a 60-day  planning  grant  to  work  out  comprehensive  programs 
meeting  allThe  requirements  laid  oiit' in  the  first  announcement  entitled— 
Prograni Inf ormation:  Experimental  iSchooU,  , . . . 

The  eight  agencies  which  received  the  $10,000  planning  grants 'Were:  i 

• ■ ^ Austin,  Texas,  Independent  School  District  ' ' * , : " 

' • Berkeley,  California;  TJriified  School  District  i ^ i •• 

- •' FergufeomFlorissant,*  Missouri, 'School  District  ■ 

' Franklin  Pierce;  Washington,' School  District  ' - .*  . • : ' 

' McComb,' Mississippi,  Public  Schools  ! < < : mv. 

‘Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Public 'Schools  ' ji 

-i»;  1 ’Portland,  Oregpn,  Public  Schools  ‘ - m ■ . - nr  ' -r  . r.. , i 

Rochester,  New  York,  City  School  District  . 

A distinguished  panel  reviewed  the  > eight  proposals  and  :on  ApriMO,  il971, 
selected  three  to  be  Experimental  School  sites:  Berkeley -Unified  School  District; 
Franklin  Pierce  School  District;  and  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools.  , ■ 

‘^^Bach  'of  the' three  sites' developed  its  own  unique  program,  each  has  met  the 
Experimental  Schools  rbqulremehts  ^ in  ways-  which  suit  the.  particular  needs  of 
the  communities  Involved.  and  each  has  combined  a variety  of  promising  practices 
into  a comprehensive  K-12  school  design. ' ; •.  w 

The  plans  are  complex.  They,  encourage  flexibility.  They  allow  for  change 
and=  adaptability  as  progress  > reports /and  interim  results  show  the  need  for 
changes  in  direction  and/or  emilhasls.  :i  r - 
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Recognizing  the  need  for  long-term  assessment,  each  Experimental  School 
site  is  funded  for  five  .rears  of  operation ; llrst  for  30  months  to  be  followed  hy 
additional  funding  for  the  final  30  months.  On  June  1,  1971,  thirty-month  oj)- 
cratlonal  grants  in  the  following  amounts  were  awarded  to ; 


The  Berkeley,  Franklin  Pierce,  and  Minneapolis  projects  should  not  he  viewed 
as  models.  Each  was  developed  out  of  the  experience,  the  hlstor.v,  and  the  special 
characteristics  of  a particular  site  at  a particular  time — the  spring  of  1971. 

The  Experimental  Schools  program  expects  to  have  a limited  number  of  new 
starts  in  each  of  the  next  five  years.  During  the  life  of  the  program,  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  support  a wide  variety  of  comprehen- 
sive experiments.  Thus,  the  requirements,  procedures,  format,  and  criteria  u.sed 
to  select  Experimental  School  sites  will  evolve  and  change  from  year  to  year. 

As  a major  component  in  tlie  proposed  National  Institute  of  Education,  the 
Experimental  Schools  program  is  designed  to  increase  and  improve  basic  knowl- 
edge about  the  process  of  education  and  to  implement  on  a wide  scale  signifi- 
cant concepts  derived  from  research  done  in  a ‘‘real  world"  setting. 

In  the  past,  Federal  research  activities  In  education  have  concentrated  heavily 
on  single  programs  such  as  staffing,  curriculum  and  the  use  of  technology. 

Results  from  such  piecemeal  experimentation  have  been  disappointing;  few 
significant  changes  have  been  implemented.  The  thrust  of  the  first  three  Ex- 
perimental School  sites  is  comprehensiveness  in  all  grades  K-12.  Numbers  are 
limited  to  a minimum  of  2,000  and  a maximum  of  5,000.  The  comprehensive 
designs  emphasize  compatible  and  mutually  reinforcing  curriculum  reform, 
staff  training,  administrative  reorganization,  community  participation,  and  eval- 
uation strategies. 

The  Experimental  Schools  program  fulfilled  its  priority  mandate  to  have  pro- 
grams In  operation  in  September  1971,  despite  its  late  activation  (December  17, 
1970).  Experimental  Schools  Initiated  3 projects,  operational  September  1971, 
involving  over  11,000  students  over  65%  from  low-income  families.  Tlie  three 
projects  derived  from  research,  demonstration  and  experimentation  in  a com- 
prehensive educatlor  program. 

Among  those  practices  considered  most  promising  by  PY  '71  projects  were ; 
"Patterns  In  Arithmetic"  (a  media/programmed  approach  to  indlvidiuillzed 
math  instruction)  developed  by  the  Northwest  Regional  Laboratory;  Bilingual 
materials  developed  by  Title  VII  grant  to  Tucson,  Arizona  Public  Schools ; 
"Man,  A Course  of  Study"  developed  by  an  NSF  award  to  Educational  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (EDO)  ; "Collaborative  Problem  Solving"  developed  h.v  an 
EPDA  grant;  "Individually  Prescribed  Instruction"  developed  by  Research  for 
Better  Schools  in  Pittsburgh,  Penns.vlvanla ; “Work  Opportunity  Centers"  de- 
veloped by  Vocational  Education  Bureau  and  Title  III  funds;  Environmental 
Science  Center  developed  by  Title  III;  the  Charette  (an  organizational  tech- 
nique) developed  by  the  Facilities  Branch  of  USOE:  Child  Development  Center 
developed  by  the  Follow  Through  program  of  USOE;  and  the  "Pyramid  Read- 
ing Program"  developed  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  under  a Title  IV  grant. 
These  practices  illustrate  the  movement  of  ideas  developed  by  Federally-sup- 
ported research  programs  into  wider  practices.  The  three  are  located  in  the 
Berkeley  Unified  School  District,  Berkeley,  California ; the  Franklin-Pierce 
School  District,  Pierce  County,  Washington;  and  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  their  programs  and  because  of  their  ambitious 
goals,  any  one  or  all  three  of  them  may  fail  to  achieve  success.  But  reg/:;Tdless 
of  the  degree  of  achievement  overall — or  for  any  of  tiie  components — the  three 
sites  represent  nationally  significant  comprehensive  .educational  experiments. 

Together  these  first  three,  and  those  to  come,  promise  to  ^ve  a test  to  the 
idea  of  combining  several  promising  practices  into  a comprehensive,  coherent, 
articulated  educational  program. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  evaluation  and  documentation  procedures  be  com- 
prehensive and  thorough.  Therefore  within  each  five-year  program  is  a special 
evaluation  design.  This  Internal  assessment  provides  for  the  basic  trackhig  of 
student  progress  and  for  the  collecting  of  vital  data.  This  level  of  evaluation 
takes  place  within  an  Experimental  Schools  project  site  and  is  conducted  by 
the  project  staff. 


Berkeley 

Franklin  Pierce 
Minneapolis  — 


.?3, 039, 063 
.$2,402,718 
$3,580,877 


■ 
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Bvaluiition  on  a second  level  is  also  speeille  to  an  Indlvidnal  site  ])Ut  it  is 
earried  out  by  nn  evaluation  eontraetor  who  is  external  to  the  pro.i(*ct  staff. 
For  example,  the  Ilumau  Aetion  Research  Institute,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
1ms  a $748,310  tliirty-month  eontraet  to  evaluate  and  doeunient  the  Berkeley 
site;  the  Northwest  Regional  Ediieational  Laboratory,  Portland,  Oregon,  iias 
a $523,230  thirty-month  eontraet  for  evaluation  and  doeamentation  of  the 
Fraakliu  IMeree  site;  and  the  Aries  CoriJoration,  ^linncapolis,  Minnesota,  has 
a $520,051  tiiirty-montli  eontraet  for  evaluation  and  docunieatatioii  of  the 
Minneapolis  site. 

The  third  level  of  evaluation  in  eludes  an  omnibus  evaluator  whose  aetivities 
take  in  all  projeets  and  all  sites  and  whose  eoneerus  ineliide  reidieahility  of 
praetiees  and  programs,  assessment  of  the  seeond  level  evaluation  aetivities, 
and  the  sueeess  of  the  Experimental  Sehools  program  as  a whole. 

The  Experimental  Sehools  program  is  designed  as  an  ev^olving  program  in 
order  to  eneomiMiss  the  newest  ediieational  ideas  as  well  as  av’oid  the  adminis- 
trative rigidity  and  program  inflexibility  that  seems  to  aeeompany  the  creation 
of  new  units.  It  is  designed  as  a terminal  program  yet  eonstantly  revising  and 
reviewing  its  annual  focus.  Thus,  in  the  fast  start  aeeomplished  in  FY  71  two 
eoinijetltions  were  neeessary:  tlie  first,  for  projects  to  be  operational  in  Septem- 
ber 1971,  and  the  seeond,  for  projeets  to  reeel ve  suflieient  planning  and  develop- 
ment time  to  be  ready  for  operation  in  September  1072. 

On  Mareh  31,  1971,  a second  competition  was  annonneed  by  the  Exi>erimontal 
Sehools  offiee.  The  seeond  eomi)etltlon  broadened  the  Experimental  Sehools 
program  by  solielting  proposals  for  eomprehensive  projeets  which  represent 
.significant  alternatives  to  existing  school  organization,  praetiee  and  traditional 
performanee.  Applicants  were  asked  to  shift  their  focus  and  look  anew  at  what 
students  ought  to  learn,  how  to  make  different  use  of  time  and  space,  to  rethink 
.s-tafllng  patterns  and  personnel  requirements,  to  consider  alternative  ways 
to  organize  and  administer  the  sehools,  and  to  inelude  the  eomrmmity  in  active 
participation  in  educational  decisions.  The  second  annouueement  was  sent  out 
nationwide  and  more  than  300  substantiv^e  letters  of  interest  were  submitted. 
An  independent  selection  eommittee  ehose  the  following  to  receive  .$30,000- 
.$‘10,000  four-month  idanning  grants  to  prepare  a complete  i>roposal : 

Chicago  Public  Sehools,  Chleago,  Illinoi.s 

City  School  Distriet  of  New  Rochelle,  New  Roelielle.  New  York 

Edgew'ood  Independent  School  District,  Edgewood,  Texas 

Federation  of  Independent  Community  Sehools,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Newark  Board  of  Education.  Newark,  New  .Tersey 

Public  School  System  of  Gary,  Gary,  Indiana 

Sehool  Distriet  of  Greenville  County,  Greenvdlle,. South  Carolina 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Fork.  North  Dakota  , , 

Vermont  State  Department  of  Education,  Montpelier,  Vermont 

On  December  1,  1971,  several  of  these  applicants,  after  a review  of  their  iiro- 
posnls  by  an  indciicndcnt  panel,  will  ho  selected  ns  Experimental  Sehool  sites. 
Prior  to  receiving  fiv’C-yenr  operational  grants  in  .Tune,  eneh  will  receive  appro- 
priate dev’clopment  funds  for  the  interim. 

Tiie  ExperimentnrSeliools  program  itself  Is  experimental— it  is  testing  signifi- 
cant alternatives  to  present  government  and  pedagogical  practices.  Most  notably : 
■Funding  is  for  something  longer  than  a year,  nlovving  for  continuity  and 
internal  Integrity  while  testing  and  retesting  possible  altematlv’cs ; 

The  target  population  is  large  enough  to  allow  for  suffleient  experimenta- 
tion but  smalPenough  to  be  thoroughly  evaluated  and  documented 
The  choice  of  eurrienlum,  organization,  stalling  patterns,  and  internal 
ev’aluatlon  measures  are  all  the  choice  of  joeal  personnel  and  the  community ; 

' Each  applicant  is  required  Initially  to  .send  in  a simple  letter  of  interest 
rather  tluiii  a profes.sionally. prepared  proposal ; 

Onee  a letter  of  Interest  is  chosen  by  an  independent  selection  committee 
■ ' ' as  a possible  contender  for  an  operatlonat  ^aht,  the  U.S.  Ofllec  of  Edueatlon 
provides  a planning  grant  to  allow  for  any  necessah^  technieal  assistance ; 

Instead  of  the  evaluation  and  doeumentrition  eomlng  after  a project  has 
lieen  completed  or  well  under  way,  It  is  nn  integral  part  of  each  Experi- 
mental Sehool  site  from  the  beginning; 

Documentation  .Includes  not  only  the  narrow’ components  In  a project,  but 
the  project  Itself  and  the  total  environment  of  which  It  Is  a part  and  which 
it  is  shaping;  . . 
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The  independent  evnluators  will  use  nntliropologieal  mid  sociologlcnl  uions- 
ures  -to  identify  both  what  is  appearing*  to  succeed  and  what  is  appearing 
to  fail  sharing  both  the  “hard”  and  “soft’'  data  with  (he  L’.S.  Ollice  of  Educa- 
tion a ml  the  project  stuff ; 

The  three  levels  of  evaluation  ensure  integrity  in  the  reporting  systems; 
and 

Each  site  will  provide  an  in  forma  lion  center  for  visitors  which  will  not 
impinge  on  the  experiment  itself  yet  fully  inform  all  interested  parties  on 
the  results  of  the  experiment. 

Five  12-nionth  grants  were  awarded  July  3, 1071  to  tive  applicants  whose  letters 
of  interest  presented  a uuicpiely  promising  component  which,  when  further 
developed,  could  later  become  a signiticant  part  of  a comiirehensive  program. 
The  one-year  grant  winners  are:  School  District  #0,  Browning,  ^iontaua  : Sea- 
ford  School  District,  Seaford,  Delnwai*e;  Davis  County  Community  School  Dis- 
trict, Bloomtield,  Iowa;  We.st  Las  Vegas  and  Las  Vegas  City  School  Districts, 
Las  Vegas,  Xew  Mexico;  and  the  Greene  Comity  Board  of  Education.  Eutaw, 
Alabama. 

In  FV  '71  and  '72  the  Experimental  Schools  program  awards  were  limited 
almost  exelu.sively  to  exi.sting  Iv-12  public  school  agencies  as  tho.se  deemed  most 
ready  and  able  to  de.«ign  comprehensive  projects  that  encoinpa.ssed  the  best  of 
promising  practices.  From  the  outset,  the  planning  for  Exjwri mental  Schools 
resolved  to  interpret  “schools"  broadly  to  include  all  of  education,  Thus,  future 
coinpreliensive  projects,  restricted  to  flve  new  starts  in  a given  year,  would  he 
developed  and  designed  in  tho  field  to  take  into  consideration  such  relationships 
as  early  childhood  education  and  its  linkage  to  K-12  programming,  post  high- 
school  education  and  Its  linkage  to  K-12  programmiug,  connmmity-based  educa- 
tion which  may  encompass  all  ages  in  given  community,  higher  education  and  its 
exteiusion  as  well  as  new  forms  of  education  de.slgned  to  improve  and  r(‘form 
the  pre.sent  practice.^. 

There  ni^  already  available  a number  of  sources  of  funds  to  conduct  ba.^ic 
research  and  pilot  or  model  projects.  Many  of  these  activities  will  be  part  of  the 
proposed  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE).  But  there  are  almost  no  funds 
available  to  support  the  extension  of  research  necessary  to  build  the  bridges 
between  basic  research  and  common  practice;  betweem  clinical  te.«ting  of  an 
educational  theory  and  its  natural  u.se  in  a real-world  cMlucational  sotting.  In 
recognition  of  the  large  number  of  important  completed  ha.sic  re.soarch  experi- 
ments and  the  large  time  lag  between  their  completion  and  any  large  .scale  opera - 
tionali;!ing  of  their  ideas  and  procedures,  a limited  mnnber  of  such  experiments 
will  be  selected  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of  large-scale  com- 
prehensive experiments  with  emphasis  on  developing  the  means  for  broad  imple- 
mentation including  approaches  to  financial  support,  stafling,  training,  organiza- 
tion, and  community  participation. 


(Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.in.,  the  subcommittee  rccessed,  subject  to 
tlie  call  of  the  Chair.) 


TO  ESTABLISH  A NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 


MONDAY,  JUNE  14,  1971 

House  op  REPRESENTATnTS, 

Select  SuucoMamTEE  ox  Education  of  the 

CosBiirrEE  ON  Education  and  Labor, 

Chicago^  IlL 

Tim  Select  SubconiinittcB  on  Education  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at 
10  a.m.,  ill  room  204 — ^A,  Everett  McKinley  liirksen  Building,  219 
South  Dearborn,  Cliicago,  IlL,  Hon.  John  Bradeinas  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Bradeinas  (piusidiiig)  and  Hansen. 

Also  present;  Jack  Duncan,  counsel;  David  iJoyd-Joncs,  siibcoin- 
niittee  iirofessional  stall;  Martin  LaVor,  subconnnittee  ininoritj^  legis- 
lative coordinator. 

Mr.  Brademas.  The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  ivill  come 
to  order  for  the  purpose  of  further  coiisideration  of  bills  H.R.  33  and 
H.R.  3606  to  establish  a National  Institute  of  Education. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  observe  at  the  outset  of  these  hearings,  I am 
very  pleased  my  distinguished  colleague,  a gentleman  from  Idaho,  Air. 
Hansen,  and  I are  to  be  in  Chicago  today  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  viewpoints  of  expert  witnesses  on  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  Chair  might  also  observe,  for  the  benefit  of  tlio.se  in  the  Chicago 
area  that  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  divided  into  seven  subcommittees,  three  of  which  deal 
with  education. 

The  chaiiman  of  one  of  the  three  Education  Subcommittees  is  Airs. 
Edith  Green,  of  Oregon,  a subcommittee  which  handles  higher  edu- 
cation legislation. 

The  chairman  of  the  second  subcommittee,  which  handles  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  vocational  education,  is  an  outstand- 
ing Alember  of  thollouse  from  Chicago,  Congressman  Roman  Pucinski. 

The  third  Education  Subcommittee,  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  the  one  which  I have  the  honor  to  chair  which  is  here  today 
has  within  its  jurisdiction  a variety  of  educational  and  other  rneasurcs. 

Tins  subcommittee  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  the  Environmental  Education  Act,  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act,  the  National  Center  on  Educational  Aledia  and  Ala- 
terials  for  the  Handicapped  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
the  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Sciences  Act,  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  and  the  National  Commission  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act. 

Wo  are  considering  as  well  the  two  pieces  of  legislation  this  year 
in  addition  to  the  ones  I have  just  enumerated.  Those  are  all  bills 
which  emanated  from  this  subcommittee  in  the  last  Congress  and 
have  been  enacted  into  law. 
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The  siibcomiuittoe  lias  before  it  two  very  important  bills.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  we  find  ourselves  in 
Chicago  to  say  a word  about  one,  a bill  which  is  the  subject  of  a very 
lengthy  article  in  this  morning's  New  York  Times.  It  is  a bill  on 
which  this  subcommittee  will  he  meeting  tomorrow  afternoon  in 
Wasbington,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  Avhat  in  the  legislation 
process  we  call  marking  up  the  bills.  Marking  up  the  bill  is  the  stage 
of  the  legislative  process,  Avhich  follows  the  hearings  and  which  repre- 
sents the  actual  writing  and  amending  of  tlie  bill. 

The  bill  to  Avhicli  the  Chair  is  now  making  reference  is  the  Com- 
prehensive Child  Develoinnent  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  jiro- 
vido  educational  lielp,  instructional  and  related  services  for  the  very 
young  children  in  the  T niited  States,  regardless  of  their  family  income. 

If  one  wore  to  ])ut  it  in  oversimplified  shorthand  one  might  describe 
it  as  Headstart  for  all  children. 

There  are  very  many  cosponsors  in  the  House  of  Kojiresentatives, 
and  about  a third  of  the  ^lonibers  of  the  Senate  are  sponsoi’s  of  similar 
legislation. 

This  is  a measure  on  which  the  snbconiinittee  conducted  hearings 
last  year,  in  Chicago,  in  this  building. 

The  Chair  invites  the  attention  of  witne.sses  and  members  of  the 
media  to  this  legislation  because  it  has  enormous  longrini  significance 
for  the  ])eople  of  a great  industrial  State  like  this. 

Now,  the  legislation  to  which  we  are  giving  our  attention  today  to 
establish  a National  Institute  of  Education  grew  out  of  a message 
on  educational  reform,  .sent  to  Congress  in  March  of  1070  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  which  among  other  measures,  the  President  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a National  Institute  of  Education.  Its  jnirpose 
would  be  the  supiiort  of  research  and  development  with  i*espect  to  all 
levels  of  American  education  fipm  ]n*eschoo]  through  graduate  school 
including  both  formal  institutions  of  learning  and  extraformal  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

This  subcommittee  has  heard  a number  of  witnesses  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  beginning  with  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 

We  have  in  the  last  month  or  so  visited  educational  research  centers 
in  Paris,  Oslo,  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  our  hope  later  this  year  to  visit 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how,  in  that 
pait  of  the  world,  change  and  innovation  are  built  into  their  educa- 
tional systems. 

Here  in  Chicago  today  we  are  looking  forward  to  liearing  from  a 
variety  of  witnesses,  including  Dr.  Michael  Bakalis,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  Illinois;  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Schultz,  professor 
of  economics,  Univei'sity  of  Chicago:  Mr.  Sam  Mercantini,  represent- 
ing the  Indiana  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Mr.  John 
Loughlin. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  liearing  our  first  ivitness  today^  Mr. 
James  Parton,  president  of  Encyclopaedia  Britarmica  Educational 
Corp.,  who  I believe  will  be  presenting  a statement  on  behalf  of 
former  Senator  William  Benton,  publisher  and  chairman  of  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Educational 
Corp. 

Mr.  Parton,  we  are  looking  forward  with  great  interest  to  hearing 
what  you  have  to  say  because  we  are  well  aware  of  the  contributions 
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that  Senator  Benton  and  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  its  associated 
enterprises  have  made  to  education  in  the  United  States,  and  indeed, 
throughout  the  \vorld. 

We  are  looking  fonvard  to  hearing  from  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  P ARTON  AND  A.  N.  FELDZAMEN,  PRESIDENT, 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  EDUCATIONAL  CORP.,  CHICAGO, 
ILL. 

]\Ir.  Partox.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  very  gracious  introduc- 
tion, Congressman  Bradeinas.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  here  with  yon  and 
Mr.  Hansen  and  the  staff  on  this  extremely  important  measure. 

I have  with  me  Dr.  Alvin  N.  Feldzamen,  who  is  vice  president  and 
editorial  director  for  films  and  publications,  andj  therefore,  the  crea- 
tive head  of  our  enterprise  and  in  the  best  position  to  answer  subse- 
quent questions. 

Senator  Benton  asked  me  to  apologize  profusely  for  not  being  here 
himself.  He  is  on  his  \vay  to  Europe,but  he  was  here  last  week  and  the 
paper  we  are  submitting  on  his  behalf  runs  to  22  pages.  I can  assure 
you  that  he  sweated  over  every  word  of  it,  and  is  wholeheartedly 
behind  it. 

Since  it  is  so  long,  it  seemed  to  me  that  to  be  courteous  I would 
excerpt  it  and  summarize  it,  rather  than  read  the  whole  document 
which  can  be  digested  at  leisure. 

!Mr.  BuAnKWAS.  Without  objection,  the  entire  statement  of  Senator 
Benton  will  bo  included  at  this  point  in  the  record  and  I hope  you 
will  feel  free  to  excerpt  it,  iMr.  Parton, 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

.Statr^irnt  of  William  Bentox,  Chairman  and  Publisher,  Encyclopaedia 
BurrANNicA,  Inc.,  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Educational  Corp., 
Ohioago,  III. 

Mr.  Clinirman  and  menibor.s  of  the  subcommittee,  luy  name  is  William  Benton. 
I am  Publisher  and  Board  Clinirman  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  and  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Educntionnl  Corporation* 

Among  tile  subsidiaries  of  the  former  are  Hie  G.  & C.  Merrinm  Company,  tlie 
natioirs  largest  dictionary  publisher,  and  Library  Resources,  Inc.,  a new  ultra- 
microfiche  publisher  siiecializing  in  I’eforencc  collections  for  libraries. 

The  Britannica  companies  produce  basic  reference  works,  ineliiding  encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries,  and  atlases,  which  appear  in  virtually  every  school  and 
library — and  are  found  in  the  homes  of  millions  of  families. 

Ill  addition,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation  has  the 
.specific  puriiose  of  producing  innovative  educational  materials  for  use  in  tne  na- 
tion's schools ; in  addition  to  boolcs  and  book  collections,  these  include  cducatinnal 
motion  pictures,  films triiis,  transparencies,  multimedia  programs,  and  other 
audio-visual  instructional  aids  in  the  “software"  category  which  are  being  in- 
creasingly u.sed  in  schools  both  here  and  abroad. 

Thus,  the  primary  business  of  all  the  Britannica  companies  is  education  across 
a broad  spectrum  of  .school  and  home  application,  and  an  equally  broad  range  of 
nie<lia  and  methods.  , xr  ^ 

For  this  reason  we  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  proposed  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  and  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  tliese  impor- 
tant hearings.  . X I*. 

Moreover,  my  own  personal  lifelong  Interest  In  education,  and  attention  to  its 
needs  and  progress,  may  also  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  I am  a trustee  of  six 
colleges  and  universities,  served  as  vice-president  of  tiie  University 
for  eight  years,  and  for  six  years  as  the  United  States  Ambassador  tq,LNESCO. 

In  fact,  my  mother  and  father  were  professors,  as  were  my  wife  and  my  uncles 
and  aunts. 
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So,  my  entire  life  1ms  been  spent  in  the  vineyards  of  ednciition,  and  this  has 
bV(m  n (loininnnt  theme  of  imicli  of  niy  own  labor  and  thought. 

First,  let  me  begin  by  heartily  comniending  tlie  w!s<ioni  and  thoroughness  of 
the  Subeonimittee  in  holding  hearings  on  this  .subject  in  Chicago.  For  this  city 
is  truly  the  center  of  a major  segment  of  the  industry  that  produces  and 
distributes  the  educational  materials  used  by  tlie  American  child  in  scliool,  and 
his  teacher 

JIany  of  the  foremost  textbook  companies,  tlie  leading  prodneer-distributors 
of  educational  classroom  films  and  filinstrip.s,  distinguished  reference  book 
comi>anies,  imjiortant  private  proprietary  and  corre.^pon deuce  scliools,  manu- 
facturers of  “hardware”  sneh  as  motion  picture  projectors  and  educational  tele- 
vision equipment — all  are  located  within  tlie  greater  Chicago  region  to  .such 
mi  extent  of  educational  product  diversity’  and  quantity,  and  of  depth  of  usage 
in  the  schools,  that  this  area  prolinbly  rightly  considers  itself  tlie  “capital” 
of  educational  materials  nrodnetion  in  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  the  American  Medical  Association,  American  Rnr  As.^jociation, 
Americ.an  Dental  A.ssocintlon,  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
(The  National  PTA),  and  other  associations  wltli  a vital  interest  in  Amer- 
ican education  make  their  national  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

The  Brltaimlca  companies,  then,  are  proud  to  join  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  tliese  organizations  in  welcoming  your  Subcommittee  to  Chicago! 

X large  number  of  able  and  knowledgeable  witnesses  have  already  te.s titled 
before  this  Snbcominlttee  in  support  of  tlic- proposed  National  Institute  of 
Education.  Thl.s  is  ray  intention  as  well. 

I hope  to  Iceop  my  statement  brief— Imt  also  to  rni.«e  a few  ])oint.s  that  may 
liave  been  insufficiently  stressed  in  earlier  testimony,  or  that  may  bo  new  nmt- 
tcr.s  for  consideration.  Thdre  are  some  important  respects  in  wliicli  we  dis- 
agree with  otlier  witne.sses  and  ^Jpnke.sinen  for  this  legislation,  despite  our  basic 
agi’cement  with  Its  puriiose. 

1.  EJNTnUBIABTIC  ENDORSEMENT  OP  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP 

EDUCATION 

Rarely  lias  a proposed  new  federal  agency  received  such  unanimous,  whole- 
hearted] and  bipartisan  supiwrt  as  the  proiwsed  National  Institute  of  Edn- 

catloii. 

From  the  first  proiiosal  for  tlii.s  Institute  by  tlie  President  in  early  1070 — 
foimalizing  an  idea  which  had  long  been  gaining  support  among  a broad  eon- 
sensns  of  educators  and  social  commentators — approval  has  t*ome  from  all 
conetu-ned  with  education,  and  from  all  regions  of  tlie  nation.  It  is  c»a.sy  to 
see  why. 

Tlie  vast  public  expenditures  for  education  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
Governments— the  unease  among  many  of  our  minority  groups  about  the  edu- 
cation their  children  are  actually  receiving— a new,  highly  articulate  and  iwr- 
ceptive  group  of  critics  of  the  shortcomings  of  American  education — all  add 
weight,  to  the  need  for  an  appropriate  mechanism  to  serve  ns  “a  focus  for  edu- 
ciitioiinl  research  and  experimentation  in  the  United  States,”  as  tlie  President 
lia.s  proposed. 

We  do  not  join  those  who  insinuate  such  an  Institute  has  been  propo.seil  as 
a means  to  diminish  federal  activity  in  those  prograiii.s  tliat  have  proven  of 
such  value  to  American  education  in  recent  years. 

Such  a disingenuous  view  should  not  be  consonant  with  the  principles  of  the 
many  members  of  the  Congre.ss,  from  both  parties,  w’ho  are  supporting  this 
logi.slntion. 

We  do  not  believe  it  i.s  the  intention  of  the  Aumlnistratlou  or  the  Congress 
to  use  the  National  Institute  of  Education  as  a device  to  reduce  federal  .support 
for  vital  educational  programs.  We  know  neither  the  Administration  nor  the 
Congress  would  wLsh  to  throw  the  passengers  overboard,  while*  the  scientists 
and  designers  seek  improvements  in  the  functioning  of  tlieir  vessel. 

There  Is  no. doubt  that  an  adequate  fociw  for  ediicntionnl  exiiorinientation, 
research,  development,  and  information  dissemination  is  long  overdue.  In  many 
areas — especially  as  applied  to  those  projects  funded,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— substantial  savings,  as  well  as  improved  educational  effectiveness,  may 
ami  .should  result. 

For  example,  one  question  that  has  been  of  particular  Interest  to  my  companies 
is  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  motion  picture  films  and  learning. 
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Some  experiments  tend  to  suggest  little  relationship — and  others  strongly  sup- 
port our  belief  in  the  validity  of  motion  pictures  for  education. 

This  should  not  be  a question  of  merely  academic  Interest  to  the  Federal 
Government,  since  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  federal  funds  have  been  spent 
to  support  the  production  of  educational  films. 

How  should  such  a question  be  approached?  Have  some  film  programs  been 
poorly  conceived  and  executed?  When  these  have  been  tested,  have  the  experi- 
mental design  and  achievement  tests  used  been  valid? 

Despite  much  dedicated  labor  by  pBychologists  mid  educators,  our  knowledge 
of  testing  is  very  rudimentary.  This  is  a i>oint— the  validity  of  educational 
testing — to  which  I will  return  in  a moment 

The  uncertainty  surrounding  this  simple  question  of  educational  methodol- 
ogy is  but  one  example  of  the  many  important  Issues  with  which  the  proposed 
National  Institute  of  Education  is  to  deal.  If  it  is  successful,  we  can  certainly 
anticipate  substantial  progress  towards  educational  improvement — and  not 
incidentally,  the  saving  of  millions  of  federal  dollars  that,  we  are  now  told, 
may  be  missiient  in  re.search  and  development  without  proper  direction. 

A su.sbtantlal  part  of  the  current  research,  development,  and  evaluation  of  edu- 
cational materials  is,  at  present,  conducted  by  private,  commercial  companies, 
such  as  ours — another  point  to  which  I will  later  refer.  Let  me  give  yon  one 
exainide,  a study  called  Project  Discovery. 

Here  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation  provided  a rich 
abundance  of  a udi- visual  materials,  especially  films  and  filinstrip.s,  and  the  Bell  & 
Howell  Company  provided  appropriate  equipment  for  their  use,  to  schools  in 
California,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Here,  more  than  230  teachers 
and  5,100  elementary  pupils  participated. 

With  Britannica  audio-visual  materials,  more  than  75  percent  of  the  teachers 
reported  being  able  to  teach  several  complex  ideas  with  more  success  than  before, 
and  more  than  CO  percent  reported  being  able  to  teach  subjects  they  could  not 
teach  before,  becau.se  formerly  they  did  not  have  the  materials  to  do  the  job. 

In  fact,  more  than  half  tlie  teachers  admitted,  that  they  themselves  had  gained 
knowledge  of  their  subjects  from  these  films  and  filmstrips  I 

We  are  pleased  by  these  results,  but  they  are  only  a tiny  step  in  the  need 
for  more  knowledge  about  educational  practices. 

How  ahotihl  film  or  other  learning  materials  be  created  and  used  for  education? 

What  is  the  proper  role  of  book  media? 

Of  television? 

How  can  these  he  improved  ? 

The  questions  are  endless  and  fascinating.  But  they  are  not  merely  academic. 
With  the  current  strains  on  our  educational  system — and  the  budgets  for  them — 
the  validity  of  tlie  proposed  National  Institute  of  Education  becomes  increasingly 
evident. 

2.  PROPOSAL  FOR  A “PRESIDENT'S  COUNCIL  OF  EUUCATIO.VAL  ADVISORS’* 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  is  proposeil  as  an  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — and  quite  rightly  so. 

However,  as  an  indication  of  the  importance  to  our  nation  of  the  future  of  our 
educational  systems,  I would  like  to  suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to 
augmentation  of  the  President’s  staff  by  the  creation  of  a “President's  Connell  of 
Educational  Advisors.” 

Just  as  the  office  of  the  President  is  now  strengthened  by  the  inclu.sion  within 
it  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
AdWsors,  may  it  not  be  also  strengthened  in  the  area  of  education  by  such  an 
educational  council? 

In  fact,  just  as  witnesses  have  te.stified  that  the  proposed  National  Institute 
of  Education  is  “shameless^'”  modeled  after  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
let  me  suggest  that  a new  “President’s  Connell  of  Educational  Advisors’*  be 
modeled  after  the  existing  council  of  economists. 

This  suggestion  was  first  advanced  in  the  late  fifties  by  a committee,  which  I 
(that’.s  Senator  Ben  tor)  had  the  honor  to  chair,  whose  members  were  Senator 
Harris  (then  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  at  Harvard),  Philip  Coombs 
(then  Chairman  of  tlie  Beseareh  Division  of  the  Ford  Foundation),  Beardsley 
Ruiiil,  and  Walter  Heller. 

We  took  as  our  model  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  (which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946),  and  recommended  that  such  a 


OouncH  of  Educational  Advisors  issue  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of  eduea* 
tioii  and  its  progress  during  tlie  previous  year. 

And  that  this  report  be  submitted  to  a joint  committee  of  the  Congress,  to 
bo  established  along  the  lines  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Reiwrt 

This  structure  appealed  to  us — the  committee  whose  membership  I listed 
above — more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  it  appeals  to  me  still. 

It  would  provide  the  proper  Presidential  supiwrt,  and  the  proper  Congressional 
review,  of  the  workings  of  the  proposed  National  Institute  of  Education. 

I .strongly  recommend  further  consideration  of  this  proposal  by  your  Sub- 
committee, and  by  the  Congress  and  the  Administmtion. 

3.  ItKAFPIltMATION  OF  FAITH  IK  THE  AilERICAK  EDUCATIOKAL  SYSTEM 

The  iKist  flve  years  have  seen  a rising  chorus  of  complaint  about  the  Ameiican 
educational  system.  The  critics  are  numerous,  well-intentioned,  artieulate,  and 
zealous.  ^luch  of  their  work  has  been  of  the  greate.st  value  in  stimulating  our 
adult  population,  .so  many  years  removed  from  the  classroom,  to  look  at  our 
school  practices  with  fresh  eyes.  And  the  results  are  clear:  a fre.sh  approaeh  to 
educational  practice  is  evident,  and  new  methods  such  as  the  *^open  classroouj,** 
even  the  open  .school,  programmed  learning,  new  sy.stems  of  teaehing  reading, 
new  multi-media  in.structional  systems.  Sesame  Street,  and  many  other  forward 
steps  are  being  taken. 

Perhaps  the  critics  have,  in  totality,  been  overzenlous.  Tlie  broad  educational 
picture  in  the  United  States,  scon  from  proper  per.speetive,  is  not  as  dismal  ns 
one  would  gather  from  the  recent  popular  literatuie  on  this  subject. 

The  fact  nmmins  that  of  all  the  major  nations  of  the  world,  our  educational 
sy.stem  provides  more  learning  to  n greater  proportion  of  its  citizens  than  any 
other.  De.spite  the  deficieneies  of  our  schools  and  eollege.s — and  these  we  must 
seek  to  overcome — our  system  is  the  best  and  most  broadly  based  in  the  world. 

W(»  are  all  distressed,  for  example,  by  the  violence  in  our  sehools  and  eolleges. 
And  many  con.sider  this  an  “edncntlonar’  problem. 

Yet  the  critics  who  bring  this  to  our  attention — mid  speak  of  favorable  learn- 
ing situations  in  other  nation.^' — iind  it  convenient  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  have 
seen  similar  violence  among  young  people  iu  mnny  other  nations  in  recent  years — 
nations  with  .such  diverse  educational,  political,  and  economic  systems  as  Japan, 
Egypt,  Mexico,  Prance.  China,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 

This  phenomenon  of  violence  and  lawlessness  among  the  young  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  attributed  to  specilic  features  of  the  American  eclueatioual  system. 

We  also  hear  much  about  'the  conservation  among  the  sehools,  and  their  re- 
sistance to  innovation.  It  Is  true  we  have  a large  and  somewdiat  inflexible  school 
system.  It  does  take  years  or  decades  to  achieve  educational  change.  Yet  tliose 
who  urge  rapidity  or  change  might  do  well  to  pause  ami  reflect  upon  the  many 
new  educational  proposals  advaneed  during 'the  past  decades — many  now  obvious, 
in  hindsight,  as  patently  ab.surd.  Would  they  have  wished  those  to  have  been 
rapidly  instituted  In  the  .schools? 

The  balance  bet\veen  preservation  of  the  traditional  and  valuable,  and  aecept- 
ance  of  the  now  and  promising.  Is  not  all  one-sided.  Everything  old  is  not  had, 
and  everything  new  is  not  good. 

Mo.st  of  our  judgment  on  these  matters  must  depend  on  the  collective  exiKJri- 
ence  and  knowledge  of  those  on  the  firing  line,  the  teachers  and  udmlnlstriitors 
la  our  schools.  There  are  millions  of  these  working  profe.sslonals  in  the  .schools 
now,  and  tens  of  millions  have  served  in  the  i)ust  recent  decade.s.  A high  pro- 
portion are  dedicated  professional  men  and  women  whose  .‘<tature  and  Im- 
portance have  never  been  recognized  fully  in  America n society.  Most  of  them 
are  not  working  in  education  for  money  or  .self-iiggramlizemcut,  hut  because 
they  love  education.  Many  work  long  hours,  often  under  'trying  conditions,  in 
one  of  our  noblest  professions. 

How  shall  we  value  their  eolleotlve  experience  and  judgement? 

Is  it  not  true  that  these  teachers  and  administrators  have,  in  fact,  pro\ided 
the  major  actual  “evnluntlon  laboratory’*  for  eduentioiinl  practice? 

In  our  'time  of  rapid  eoimnnnlcntloii,  can  It  be  maintained  that  they  will  be 
unwilling  to  adopt  efficient  and  sensible  limovatloii?  I do  not  think  so. 

Two  telling  points  In  this  connection  were  made  earlier  in  testimony  before 
this  Subcommittee  by  Dr.  Gldeonse  that  do  bear  repenting. 

First,  he  noted  that  educntlonnl  re.senrcli — ns  dlstlngulslKMl  from  resenreh 
in  the  physical,  natural,  or  biological  sciences— is  inseparably  connected  to 
questions  of  human  choice  and  value.  For  progress  here,  tlien,  we  must  depend 
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on  the  colleetive  values  and  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  practitioners  of 
education,  tlie  teacliei's  and  administrators  in  tlie  scliools. 

Second,  Dr.  Gideonso  noted  tlie  dangers  of  the  concept  of  a “delivery  .system*’ 
in  which  separated  experimenters  or  academic  exi>erts,  removed  from  ithe 
scliools,  »vould  researcli  and  develop  new  methods  of  Instruction  that  would 
then  be  “Imnded  down”  to  the  practitioners  in  a one-way  How.  Tills  s^’stem  will 
not  be  successful. 

Certainly  e<lucators  “will  tend  to  resist  the  low  status  implications  of  being 
on  the  receiving  end  of  the  system ; academics  and  scientists  in  turn  will  tend 
to  find  coiillniicd  their  latent  suspicions  concerning  the  professional  motives  and 
competencies  of  the  ‘natives  they  have  come  to  save’.’’ 

I think  Dr.  Gideonse's  testlnioiiy  bears  careful  study  as  the  Institute  is  formed. 
An  important  place— an  eipial  place  to  all  otlier  disciplines — must  he  afforded 
the  working  teachers  and  administrators  witliin  tlie  Institute.  Otherwise  it  is 
unlikely  to  become  more  tlmn  another  remote,  nninfluential  center  for  behavioral 
and  social  psychologists.  In  a sense,  the  tea cliers  and  administrators  in  our 
scliools  iiiust  be  a central,  declslou-niaking  part  of  the  Institute. 

4.  IMPORTANT  ROLE  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS  lUlODUCINO  INDUSTRY 

Many  witnesse.s  before  this  Subcomniittee,  and  otlier  eonnnentators  on  edu- 
cation, have  referred  to  research  and  development  in  otlier  fleld.s — space,  trans- 
portation, the  liealtli  ilclds,  and  so  on. 

We  have  all  heard  a good  many  times  of  tlie  disparity  between  the  relative 
rese«arcli  fuiids  spent  in  tlicse  iields,  and  in  education.  And  from  tliese  data, 
com  pari  .sons  are  drawn  about  progres.s  and  acliievement,  comparisons  tliat  are 
disparaging  to  education,  hut  made  with  the  best  of  motives:  namely,  to  improve 
tlic  funding  of  educational  rcsearcli. 

Yet  few  of  tliese  commentators  have  taken  tlie  two  necessary  additional  steps 
in  tills  analogy.  First,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  tiiat  progress  in  transportation, 
space,  tlie  liealtli  Helds,  and  every  other  example  tliat  can  be  cited  favorably, 
lias  not  Itecii  achieved  without  tlie  vital  participation  of  private  industry. 

Wli ether  it  is  constrnction  of  new  aircraft,  space  vi^liiele  cnnipnaents,  re.search 
on  drugs  by  the  pliarnmceuticai  companies,  fertilizers  and  pc.stlcides  in  agricul- 
ture, or  whatever — a substantial  part  of  tlie  iirograss  of  recent  decades  in  tliese 
so-called  “more  successful’’  Acids  has  been  due  to  private  cnteriirise  companies, 
often  working  togetlier  witli  Government  agencies,  universities  and  research 
hiboratoric.s. 

In  American  education,  tlie  sigiiiAcmit  private  companies  are  the  producers 
of  educational  inateriaKs — textbooks  and  reference  books,  motion  pictures  and 
otlier  audio-visual  devices,  and  so  on. 

Tills  is  one  further  step  in  the  analogy  that,  I believe,  must  be  made  if  the 
Institute  is  to  succeed.  For  tlie  very  same  reasons  tlnit  it  is  not,  in  general, 
fcasilile  or  appropriate  for  Government  agencies  to  Iniiid  airplanes,  I believe  it 
would  not  lie  appropriate  or  feasible  for  the  Institute  to  fmietioii  wit  limit  close 
and  liarmonious  relations  with  tlie  private  coniiianies  that  today  provide  educa- 
tional materials  to  tlie  schools. 

Tlierc  are  oiiportunitics  for  Aexiliility,  freedom,  and  acliievement  that  are 
available  in  our  society  only  to  private  companies.  Sucli  lias  been  the  successful 
pattern  in  tll(^se  other  oft-cited  Aelds.  So  sliould  it  he  also  for  the  Institute. 

I note  tliat  the  projiosed  legislation,  H.R.  33,  does  in  fact  contain  this  provi- 
sion in  Section  4,  that  “The  Secretary,  througli  the  Institute,  shall  conduct  edu- 
cational research  . . . assist  and  foster  such  re.search,  collection,  dissemination, 
or  training  througli  grants,  ov  technical  assistance  to,  or  jointly  Annnced  coop- 
erative arrangements  with,  public  or  private  organizations,  institutions,  agen- 
cies, or  individuals  . . .’’  (emphasis added). 

I strc.ss  this  point  because — this  is  the  second  step  in  tlie  extended  analogy — 
it  is  a simple,  indisputalile  fact  tliat  tlie  Inilk  of  current  educational  development 
is  actually  a matter  uadertakeii  today  by  private  industry. 

The  educational  materials  you  and  I used  in  scliool,  and  those  by  our  chil- 
dren today,  come  from  private  companies.  These  are  not  inferior  materials,  in 
general.  They  are  produced  by  professional  people,  subject  to  keen  competition 
in  school  adoption  and  purchase,  and  reAned  through  many  years  of  actual  use 
in  the  schools, 

I reject  utterly  the  notion  that  most  of  our  textbooks,  Alms,  and  other  educa- 
tional materials  are  of  poor  quality.  The  process  by  which  they  are  made  and 
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selected  is,  I believe,  more  valid  tlian  the  testing?  procedures  now  available  in 
the  current  “state  of  the  art”  in  ediicai^lonal  psychology. 

Thousands  of  workers  in  the  textbook  and  reference  book  publishing  houses, 
audiowisual  companies,  and  other  educational  materials  producing  organizations, 
Including  specialists  from  all  flelds,  work  very  hard  to  produce  the  beat  possible 
materials.  Then,  millions  of  teachers  and  school  adininistrator.s  select  among  the 
broad  range  of  offerings.  In  most  cases  poor  materials  are  soon  rejected. 

The  testing  procedures  that  some  wish  to  apply  are  themselves,  in  fact,  pro- 
duced by  the  same  procedures  as  the  educational  materials.  It  is  an  error  in 
logic  to  assume  that  the  tests  are  somehow  superior  to  the  materials. 

Thus,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  much-publicized  reasoning  of  Dr.  Komoski, 
and  its  implications  that  our  students  are  receiving  inferior  educational  mate- 
rials. It  may  be  true  that  they  are  receiving  “poorly  tested”  materials — but  this 
is  because  the  tests  are  poor,  not  the  materials ! 

Mostly,  such  tests  presuppose  the  fixing  of  carefully  defined  “behavioral”  or 
otlier  objectives,  somefclmc.s*  called  “leiirning  outcomes,” 

In  many  cases,  these  must  be  drawn  too  narrowly  for  acceptance  by  most  edu- 
cators. Certainly  we  can  specify  if  we  wish  that  a geography  student  should  be 
aide  to  list  the  names  of  the  major  rivers  in  America. 

But  Is  such  a major  goal  of  instruction? 

Do  we  not  wish  to  teach  our  students  a love  of  learning,  and  teach  them  also 
the  ability  to  learn  by  themselves? 

In  particular,  this  last  and  most  imporlant  goal  of  education,  that  the  pupil 
learn  to  learn  hy  himself,  i.s  generally  overlooked  by  the  proponents  of  tightly 
drawm  behavioral  learning  test.s. 

Let  me  return  to  the  role  of  the  publisher  in  development  and  innovation,  both 
of  materials  and  tests.  This  becomes  apparent  only  after  some  reflection.  Ma- 
erials  produced  by  university  and  researeb  center  groups  have  not,  in  general, 
been  shown  to  be  superior  in  tlie  classroom.  If  so,  our  industry  would  have  dis- 
appeared some  years  ago.  The  reason  why  it  has  not  is  that  we  often  apply  the 
similar  procedures,  care,  research  (when  It  is  valid),  and  use  the  same  type  of 
specialists  in  all  fields,  as  the  non-profit  organizations  1 

Let  me  give  some  examples  taken  from  the  experience  of  our  companie.s.  In 
the  early  IfiOO’s,  when  the  principles  of  progrnmmcil  learning  w’ore  exciting  wide 
interest,  at  Britannica  we  began  a major  effort  in  this  field. 

At  first  we  thought  the  materials  would  be  \ised  in  teaching  machines,  and 
the  program  was  called  TEMAC,  an  acronym  for  “Teaching  Machine.”  The  first 
quick  experiments  showed  that  the  machines  did  not  w’ork  well,  so  we  abaudoued 
them,  and  produced  the  materials  in  hook  form. 

The  Encyclope<lia  Britannica  Press  released  almost  a wiiole  high  school 
mathematics  curricniuni  in  this  form — and  this  was  the  first  major  programmed 
learning  effort  to  he  published.  Its  existence  and  success  then  spurred  similar 
programmed  learning  work  In  other  fields,  and  by  other  companies. 

At  about  the  same  time,  we  began  to  produce  the  first  Visual  Audio  Lingual 
foreign  languages  courses — that  incUuled  film,  audiotapes,  and  traditional  ami 
programmed  textbooks. 

'SVo  found  offeetive  ways  to  tench  Spanish  ami  French  to  the  American  pupil 
with  these  new’er  media.  Within  a short  time,  as  is  natural  ami  desirable,  other 
publishers  began  adding  these  new  media  to  their  foreign  language  courses!  And 
then  we  w’ent  back  to  refine  our  materials  further.  And  we  went  on  to  do  a 
similar  Latin  course.  This  is  the  process  that  leads  to  excellence  in  educational 
materials,  as  in  other  activities  in  our  society. 

In  the  mid-19C0*s,  we  found  a distinguished  educator.  Dr.  R.  Van  Allen,  with 
a new  method  for  teaching  rending,  called  the  “'language  experience”  approach. 

Here,  the  pre-reading  child’s  own  spoken  language  is  used  ns  the  vehicle  to 
start  him  reading. 

Language  Experiences  in  Rending  began  to  be  published  about  lOGC.  Atten- 
tion turned  to  the  disadvantaged  child  from  the  ghetto — a child  often  apathetic. 
Sluggish,  hostile,  difficult  to  reach  in  school. 

\Ve  produced  a series  of  remarkable  films  without  narration,  called  Magic 
Moments,  to  excite  this  apathetic  or  wary  and  siispicious  child  to  communicate — 
the  start  of  the  rending  process  in  this  “language  experience”  method. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a siiecial  pre-convention  Institute  on  the  language 
experience  method  was  held  at  the  International  Reading  Association  Conven- 
tion, and  now  we  notice  other  publishers  using  this  phrase,  and  aspects  of  the 
method,  in  their  approach  to  reading  education. 

We  are  proud  of  tliese  new  programs,  for  these  are  the  ones  that  have 
succeeded. 
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We  are  proud  of  the  risks  we  took.  Of  course,  not  all  of  our  materials  have  keen 
so  successful — but  we  learned  duickly  of  those  which  were  ineificient  and  ineffec- 
tive in  education.  Of  course,  we  learned.  Our  own  testing  In  the  field,  done  with 
teachers  and  former  teachers,  told  us. 

Such  is  progress  in  commercial  educational  materials  production.  Profits  are 
desired.  Innovations  are  attemi)ted.  Failure  is  rejected,  and  success  is  pursued, 
copied,  and  eventually  improved. 

This  is  the  process  that  has  worked  best  in  all  other  aspects  of  our  society. 
It  is  the  process  that  the  projiosed  National  Institute  of  Education  should  seek 
to  include  in  its  functioning.  Unless  it  does,  and  includes  therein  similar  work- 
ing collaboration  with  private  industry  as  is  encountered  in  the  aerospace,  health, 
and  other  fields,  this  Institute  will  never  achieve  its  potential  effectiveness. 

5.  TEI.KVISION  AND  LEARMNO 

In  his  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee  in  February  of  this  year.  Professor 
Moynihan  noted  that  the  President  had  proposed  that  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  concentrate  on  several  topics ; new  measurements  of  achievement, 
compensatory  education  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  rending  educa- 
tion, experimental  schools,  the  learning  process  and  television. 

The  last  is  of  particular  concern  to  me,  because  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Educational  Corporation  is  today — and  has  been,  in  the  past,  through  the  former 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films— the  foremost  producer-distributor  of  educa- 
tional classroom  motion  pictures. 

We  were  the  first,  through  the  former  EKPI  Films  on  which  this  company 
is  based,  to  produce  motion  pictures  in  sound  for  classroom  .education,  and  we 
try  to  make  the  best  such  films  today.  But  we  are  not  alone  in  this  field — and 
we  salute  those  in  other  similar  companies  who  prepare  such  materials. 

Coronet,  MeGraw  Hill,  Bailey-Fllni  Associates,  the  Learning  Corporation,  and 
many  other  companies — too  many  to  list  here — also  produce  films  of  distinction 
for  use  in  the  classroom. 

Such,  in  fact,  was  the  dream  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  George  Eastman,  and 
other  i>fioneers  in  the  motion  picture  industry:  to  use  tills  mediuin  in  education. 

Such  also  was  the  dream  of  those  in  the  early  stages  of  television. 

Today  we  have  two  large,  widespread  systems  to  provide  education  via  tiie 
moving  image  and  spoken  word  to  the  pupil  at  school : the  educational  film  in- 
dustry is  oao  and  instructional  television  the  other. 

It  seems  a great  wa.ste  of  our  re.sources  that  these  similar  movements  have 
not  come  together.  Large  amount.?  of  federal  and  foundation  funds  are  spent 
to  finance  'television  production  of  materials  that  are,  in  intention,  similar  or 
identical  to  those  already  produced  by  the  educational  film  companies. 

Above  all,  television — whether  broadcast,  cable,  or  closed-circuit — ^lias  a mech- 
ani.sm  to  deliver  the  cducationnl  film  to  the  pupil. 

The  educational  film  companies  have  a vast  repo.sitory  of  material  that  could 
so  he  effectively  used. 

One  specific  suggestion,  then,  for  the  Institute  might  be  an  examination  of 
this  question.  Substantial  savings  and  improved  educational  effectiveness  could 
be  expected  to  result 

0.  8UMMABT 

(1)  We  enthusiastically  endorse  the  idea  of  the  propo.sed  National  Institute 
of  Education,  and  reject  the  insinuation  that  this  Institute  will  be  a vehicle 
to  reduce  federal  spending  for  education. 

(2)  We  suggest  the  e^abllshment  of  a “President’s  Council  of  Educational 
Advisor.?,”  modeled  after  the  existing  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  which  would 
issue  anmial  reports  on  the  state  of  education  and  e<lucntlonnl  progress  in  the 
United  States  ito  a joint  committee  of  the  Congres.s,  to  be  established  as  is  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economle  Report 

(3)  We  prai.se  the  basic  validity  of  the  Ameriean  educational  system  and 
the  profe.ssionaii.sm  and  talent  of  its  working  practitioners,  the  teachers  and 
adniini.strators.  With  scholarly  leadership  based  on  research,  we  believe  the 
system  is  suflieiently  flexible  to  accept  change,  and  has  enough  resistauJ.’e  to 
innovation  to  avoid  temporary  fads.  Since  the  teaeliers  and  administrators 
themselves  are  responsible  for  “evaluation”  of  education  materials,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  they  be  accorded  a role  in  the  proposed  Institute,  along  with  other 
professionals. 
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(4)  Tiie  role  of  commercial  producers  of  educational  materials — textbooks, 
reference  books,  motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  et  cetera — as  the  de  facto  researciiers 
and  developers  of  new  educational  nmteiials  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  analogy  with  the  re.searcii  and  development  success  in  the  aerosiMice, 
i.*  alth,  and  other  industries  to  education  should  be  carried  through  to  note  that 
in  these  other  cases,  collaboration  with  private  industry  has  been  an  essential 
feature  of  progress. 

We  recomuiend  that  tlie  Institute  be  established  to  conduct  similar  collabora- 
tive work  with  private  commercial  educational  materials  produeei*s,  for  we 
believe  our  American  textbooks,  reference  books,  and  educational  films  and 
filmstrips,  are  in  tlie  main,  of  high  quality. 

(5)  We  suggest  tliat  the  Institute  explore  the  wasteful  duplication  presently 
in  effect  between  the  edueational  television  and  educational  film  organisations. 

jMv.  Pautox.  I will  cxcevi)t  some  of  Senator  Benton’s  remarks  at 
this  time. 

First,  let  me  begin  by  heartily  counuending  the  wisdom  and  thoroughness  of 
tlie  Subcommittee  in  bolding  bearings  on  this  subject  in  Chicago.  For  this  city 
is  truly  the  eentei*  of  a major  segment  of  the  industry  that  prodnce.s  and  dis- 
tributes the  educational  materials  used  the  American  child  in  school,  and 
his  teacher. 

Many  of  the  foremost  textbook  companies,  the  leading  producer-distributors 
of  edncationnl  classroom  films  and  filmstrips,  distingnisbed  reference  book  com- 
panies, important  lufivate  propi'ietary  and  correspondence  sclioois,  inannfactnrors 
of  “Imrdware’^  such  as  motion  picture  projectors  and  educational  television 
equipment — all  are  located  with  in  the  Greater  Chicago  region  to  such  an  extent 
of  educatioiml  produce  diversity  and  quantity  and  of  depth  of  usage  in  the 
schools  that  this  area  probably  rightly  considers  itself  the  “capitar*  of  educa- 
tional materials  production  in  the  United  States.” 

At  the  end  of  his  statement  he  summarizes,  briefly,  five  major  conclusions. 

I would  like  to  rend  that  summary  and  depart  from  the  brevity  of  It  in  the  one 
instniico.  to  road  the  whole  roconmiendalion. 

(1)  We  enthnsiasticnlly  endorse  the  idea  of  the  proposed  National  Institute 
of  Fdncation,  and  reject  the  insinuation  that  the  Institute  will  be  a vehiele  to 
ixulnce  federal  spending  for  education. 

(2)  We  snggo.^t  the  estahlishmeiit  of  a resident’s  Council  of  E dn  cation  a 1 
Advisors,”  modeled  after  the  existing  Council  of  Econoinie  Advisors,  wliich 
would  issue  animal  repoi*ts  on  the  state  of  education  and  educational  progre.ss 
in  the  United  States  to  a joint  eommittee  of  the  Congress,  to  be  established  as  is 
tlie  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report. 

(3)  We  praise  the  basic  validity  of  the  American  educational  system  and 
the  professionalism  and  talent  of  its  working  practitioners,  the  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators. With  scholarly  leadership  based  on  research,  we  believe  the  system 
is  snificiently  flexible  to  accept  change,  and  has  enough  resistance  to  innovation 
to  avoid  temporary  fads. 

Since  the  teachers  and  administrators  tliemselves  are  responsible  for  ”evalna- 
tion”  of  education  materials,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  accorded  a role 
in  the  proposed  Institute,  along  with  other  professionals. 

(4)  The  role  of  conmiercial  producers  of  educational  mater  in  Is — textbooks, 
reference  books,  motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  et  cetei*a — as  the  de  facto  research- 
ers and  developers  of  new  educational  materials  .should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
analogy  with  the  research  and  development  success  in  the  aerospace,  health, 
and  other  indn.stries  to  education  should  be  carried  through  to  note  that  in 
these  other  cases,  collaboration  with  private  industry  has  been  an  essential 
feature  of  progress. 

We  recommend  that  the  Institute  be  established  to  conduct  similar  collabora- 
tive work  wdtli  private  commercial  educational  materials  producers,  for  we  be- 
:ievc  onr  American  textbooks,  reference  books,  and  educational  films  and  film- 
strips are,  in  the  main,  of  high  quality. 

(5)  We  suggest  that  the  Institute  explore  the  wasteful  duplication  presently 
in  effect  between  the  cdneational  television  and  educational  film  organizaions.” 

That  is  the  end  of  Senator  Benton’s  testimony.  With  your  permission,  sir,  I 
would  like  to  add  a few  extemporaneous  comments  of  ny  own,  and  then  would 
bo  delighted  to  respond  to  questions. 

I would  first  observe  it  has  been  fashionable  in  the  recent  decade  to  talk  about 
the  knowledge  industry  and  the  implication  has  been  that  it  Is  comparable  to 
the  steel  or  automobile  or  other  big  Industries. 
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Our  schools  are  in  a turmoil.  Public  education  is  gripi)cd  by  perhaps 
the  most  severe  crisis  in  our  history.  We  are  lieinnied  m by  the  oala- 
matous  financial  condition,  teacher  layoffs,  twicher  strikes,  demands 
ior  local  control  and  public  outciy  for  accountability. 

"Wliat  wo  face  today  is  a crisis  of  confidence.  Increasingly  we  hear 
from  critics— parents,  students,  and  educator’s,  all  declaring  that  our 
scliools  arc  failing  and  that  the  price  of  our  failure  is  too  exorbitant. 

JTever  before  has  the  criticism  of  public  education  been  so  insistent. 
Critics  question  whether  or  not  the  institutions  of  public  education  are 
working.  And  they  ask,  quite  properly,  why,  after  inillions  of  dollar’s 
have  been  invested  in  education,  the  result  is  negligible — our  children 
cannot  read,  they  cannot  add,  and  they  camiot  claim  to  be  prepared 
for  the  world  of  work. 

The  reason  that  our  successes  in  the  past  have  been  limited  is  that 
we,  as  educators,  have  never  done  the  basic  rcscarcliin  education  which 
must  be  done.  It  should  be  a matter  simply  of  deciding  on  a goal  and 
setting  a plan  in  action  to  accomplish  that  goal.  However,  the  nature 
of  learning  itself  is  still  such  a mystery,  that  wo  cannot  even  saj’  for 
sure  how  children  learn  to  talk.  And  no  one  has  yet  detennined  why 
children  learn  more  out  of  school  than  in  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  need  to  know  before 
W(‘  can  claim  to  be  fulfilling  our  mission  as  educator's,  as  the  trans- 
mittoi’s  of  culture. 

And  yet,  all  too  often,  questions  remain  unasked,  or  irerhaps,  rui- 
answered,  because  the  education  community  as  a whole  1ms  not 
addressed  itself  seriously  to  the  initiation  of  realistic  research  and 
development  procedures  from  within. 

I believe  it  is  highly  ironic  that  the  field  of  education— which  is 
stalled  by  people  with  the  highest  degrees,  and  who. have  been  trained 
in  sophisticated  research  tcclmiqnes,  seems  incapable  of  directing  re- 
seai’cli  on  itself,  '^^^^at  we  need  is  a change  in  attitude  on  all  levels  of 
education— the  I’eliance  on  simple  dogmatism  is  not  only  unrealistic, 
but  dangerous  today  in  the  face  of  the  challenges  which  beset  us. 

We  need  to  make  research  and  development  of  new  programs  a 
viable,  central  pai’t  of  every  educator’s  career.  And  w’e  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  ideas  of  the  young  tiirlcs,  the  imaginative,  if  not 
seasoned,  new  teacher. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  change  in  attitude  must  be  accompanied 
by  a new  commitment  of  moi’c  funds  to  the  task  of  researching  new 
ideas  and  developing  new  programs. 

Statistics  show  tliat  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  educational  re- 
search is  far  behind  research  amounts  spent  by  private  industry,  by 
the  sciences,  and  by  the  military. 

But  it  is  not  that  fact  alone  wliich  is  so  galling— it  is  the  priorities 
which  in  the  past  have  placed  industrial,  scientific,  and  military  ad- 
vances over  educational  growth.  It  is  foolish  to  consider  for  e^'en  a 
moment  that  all  the  industrial  advances  are  not  built  on  educational 
progress. 

- Tliink  what  could  ho  done  if  a generation  ago  we  had  had  the  sense 
to  realize  tliat  education  is  the  keystone  to  all  progress,  and  that  with- 
out the  flexibility  to  change  education,  a nation  must  siift’ei’  disorder. 

TJiis  is  ail  area,  of  vital  concern,  for  as  I have  mentioned,  the  failures 
of  our  schools  cannot  bo  remedied  by  relying  solely  on  old  practices. 
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If  Avo  aro  to  advance  at  all,  and  advance  we  iiinst,  to  keep  up  witli  tlie 
demands  of  parents  and  of  children  in  tliis  time  of  social  reorganiza- 
tion, we  ninst  be  prepared  to  adequately  address  ourselves  to  the  need 
to  try  out  new  solutions  to  old  problems. 

This  connnitment  of  funds  to  research  and  development  is  clearly 
not  being  met  by  the  States.  It  is  not  at  all  nnnsnal  for  a State  to  cut 
its  entire  education  budget,  which  is  not  usually  adequate  at  any  rate, 
leaving  the  percentage  left  for  research  and  development  at  the  bare 
minimum. 

I can  report  to  yon,  I am  Sony  to  say,  this  is  the  case  in  Illinois. 
It  was  the  case  last  week  when  I snbinitted  my  budget  to  the  Dlinois 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  which  chopped  over  $2  million  out 
of  my  budget  almost  exclusively  from  the  area  of  research,  planning, 
and  development,  the  feeling  being  somehow  educational  icscarch  is 
some  kind  of  “pie  in  the  sky,”  it  really  is  not  worth  the  investment 
of  the  State’s  limited  funds  and  financial  resoume.s. 

I think  this  is  a tragic  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  State  Senate.  I an- 
ticipate probably,  the  same  kind  of  attitude  vvlien  we  submit  our  budget 
to  the  lionso  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  General  Assembly. 

I would  submit  there  too,  it  would  be  a tragic  mistake.  We  cannot 
say  really  what  we  are  doing  is  making  an  investinent  in  the  future, 
really  wdiat  we  are  talking  about  is  seed  money  which  will  come  bade 
a thousandfold  in  terms  of  economies  to  the  State;  in  tenns  of  edu- 
cational quality  for  all  the  children  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

I strongly  approve  if  for  no  other  reason  my  particular  State  of 
Illinois  has  not  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of  education  research  or 
planning  and  development.  . 

I strongly  support  the  initiative  of  the  F ederal  Government  in  pro- 
viding funds  for  research  and  development  and  leadei"ship.  The  Fed- 
eral leaclei’ship  in  this  area  is  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  public 
education. 

I agree  in  both  principle  and  policy  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  greatest  responsibility  in  the  area  of  fostering  educational 
research  and  development. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  ability  to  see  the  overall  range 
of  problems  and  issues  which  confront  American  education.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Education  will  be  able  to  contribute  much  to  the 
several  States  by  providing  leadership  and  expertise  on  problems 
which  demand  full-scale  investigation. 

Such  questions  as  the  nature  of  the  learner,  the  role  of  the  parent, 
the  teacher,  or  the  school,  the  process  of  verlsalization,  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  skOls,  aro  questions  which  are  national  in  scope,  and 
which  can  probably  be  resolved  given  a serious  and  cooi'dinnted  effort 
to  ivsearch  solutions  and  develop  methods. 

I would  suggest,  however,  that  the  current  proposed  legislation  be 
amended  to  provide  for  a greater  degree  of  State  discretion. 

I propose,  instead  of  one  National  Institute  of  Education,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  support  what  would  amount  to  50  institutions  of 
education,  one  in  each  State  and  each  a part  of  the  State’s  own  office  of 
public  instruction,  responsible  to  the  State  superintendent. 

Tliis  “institute”  might  instead  of  being  a separate  entity,  be  incor- 
porated into  tlie  existing  research  and  development  office  of  the  State 
office  of  public  instruction,  and  where  a State  does  not  have  such  an 
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office,  the  Federal  gmnt  might  provide  tlic  basis  for  its  development. 

I suggest  that  a redefined  institutes  of  education  be  responsible  in 
each  State  for : 

{a)  coordination  of  all  research  progi'ams  in  the  State,  including 
limited  control  over  the  program  content  of  all  federally  financed  title 
l^ro^rams  as  well  as  Statc-sui:)poi’ted  p>rograms ; 

(6)  development  of  new  programs  tlirough  contracts  with  school 
di^ricts,  institutions  of  higher  education,  or  private  industry; 

(c)  cvalimtion  of  research  j^rograms  for  ellcctiveness,  efliciency,  and 
transferability ; 

(d)  dissemination  of  information  resulting  from  these  research  pro- 
grams to  communities  across  the  State  and  also  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, 

I amproposinginotlier  words,  that  the  Federal  Government  instead 
of  consolidating  all  rosearch  actinties  in  the  NIE,  distribute  the  po- 
tential for  research  among  the  States — that  the  Federal  Government 
provide  the  funds  neccssaiy  for  the  States  to  do  the  kind  of  coordinat- 
ing and  evaluating  which  is  necessary  but  which  up  to  this  time  they 
have  not  been  able  to  afford;  and  I am  asking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  an  additional  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  research 
inde])cndent  of  title  programs  and  categorical  aid. 

I further  suggest  that  the  NIE  be  considered  a central  clearing- 
house for  the  information  gathered  in  the  States,  to  provide  that  in- 
formation to  each  State,  but  I strongly  urge  that  the  functions  of  the 
iflE  bo  tested  fii^st  in  existing  offices  witiil.:  the  Office  of  Education  to 
see  if  those  offices  do  not  already  have  the  capability  to  disseminate 
information. 

The  Office  of  Education  currently  has  14  identifiable  depai^tments  or 
divisions  all  of  wliich  have  at  leak  one  staff  designated  either  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  or  program  planning, 

I must  ask  myself  why,  if  all  of  those  people  at  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, not  to  mention  the  National  Center  for  Education  Kcsearch  and 
Development,  and  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  both 
also  located  in  the  Office  of  Education,  are  working  on  rosearch,  plan- 
ning, development,  and  dissemination,  the  process  is  not  working. 

I must  say,  in  all  candor,  that  I cannot  recommend  theestablislunent 
of  a National  Institute  of  Education  when  it  aiii^eais  that  the  func- 
tions it  would  perform  are  already  relegated  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, 

I expect  that  if  the  Office  of  Education  is  not  doing  its  job,  then  the 
NIE,  which  would  be  administered^  by  the  same  people,  although 
admittedly  from  a different  perspective,  would  not  do  its  job  either. 

i^id  if  the  Office  of  Education  is  performing  satisfactorily,  then  I 
fail  to  see  the  need  for  another  orgaiii^sation  to  do  the  same  things, 

I do,  however,  recognize  the  need  for  increased  sharing  of  infor- 
mation on  the  national  and  local  levels,  and  I support  strongly  any 
efforts  wliich  the  Office  of  Education  might  make  in  the  direction 
of  developing  more  fully  the  capabilities  of  existing  media  and  of 
ERIC  for  the  dissemination  of  information  on  education  research. 

I submit  that  the  consequences  of  limiting  the  focus  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  to  one  area — most  probably  Washington— 
would  have  far  reaching  effects  on  the  sdiools  of  this  country. 
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At  a time  Avhen  people  are  demanding  accMJuntability  and  local 
control  it  seems  dangerous  to  assume  that  the  consolidation  of  educa- 
tional research  will  meet  those  demands. 

At  a time_  Avhen  the  President  is  talking  more  and  more  about 
revenue  sharing,  it  seems  inappropriate  to  centralize  the  vital  work 
of  research. 

It  scGins  to  me  tliat  fi  inucli  more  suitable  process  of  educutioiial 
researcli  and  dcvelopinciit  Avill  limilly  come  full  ciwle  back  to  the 
local  communities. 

Cliilcli’cn  and  adults,  of  course,  both  benefit,  it  is  true,  from  the 
general  research  beiufj  done  on  the  large  scale  on  the  dimensions  of 
learning.  But  I submit  that  the  children  of  the  cities  and  to^vns  of 
America  will  benefit  as  much  hy  the  increased  jioteiitial  of  their 
local  scliools  to  ])i*ovide  innovative  and  daring  programs, 

Up  to  this^  point,  most  school  districts  were  liamstrung  in  their 
efforts  to  utilize  new  ideas,  or  to  develop  them,  because  of  the  strings 
attached  to  Federal  and  State  grants,  if  they  could  get  the  money 
in  the  first  place. 

I suggest  that  every  scdiool  district  in  America  should  be  offered 
a ^‘mulligan''  shot:  a chance  to  do  one  new  thing  without  fear  of 
tlie  Federal  Government  or  the  State  goveriinient  refusino:  to  ffrant 
in  the  future. 

I think  the  atmosphere  of  education  bus  too  long^  been  stifled  at  tlie 
local  level,  and  that  the  time  and  the  place  to  change  is  in  the  heart- 
land of  the  Nation. 

We  need  research.  It  is  a’ itnl  to  the  dynamics  of  education.  Wo  need 
to  make  education  productive,  and  we  need  to  liold  edueatoi*s  account- 
able. 

But  wo  cannot  develop  standards — local,  State,  or  national — with- 
out first  determining  where  we  are  going.  How  will  we  get  there? 
How  could  we  do  better?'  We  need  to  decide  fii-st  to  what  we  are  to 
be  held  accountable. 

We  need  to  define  onr  short  and  long  range  goals. 

We  need  to  separate  the  effective  tecliaiques  from  tlie  inefi'ective 
ones. 

I submit  that  this  researcli  can  be  done  most  efficiently  and  most 
realistically  in  tlie  States,  and  that  the  institution  of  State  offices  of 
research  and  development  Avill  do  much  to  carry  us  througli  the  decade 
of  the  seventies  in  educational  ]>rogress. 

Mr.  Clmirman,  I do  want  to  stress  again,  it  is  my  feelings  and  tlie 
feelings  of  my  entire  office  tliat  there  is  a need  for  a FedcraJ  dii*ection 
and  overall  coordination  and  planning  in  this  area  and  centralization 
of  educational  research  information. 

I believe  a clearinghouse  kind  of  operation  could  be  most  effec- 
tive if  education  is  to  really— and  the  State  education  departments 
are  to  really  be  effective  units  of  educational  change  and  reform  in  tlie 
next  decade  as  I believe  they  can  and  must  be. 

Then  I think  the  State  educational  agencies  must  be  given  the 
authority,  must  be  given  the  resources,  must  be  given  the  incentives 
to  carry  out  research  programs  on  their  own. 

Air.  Brauekas.  Thank  you  very  much  Dr.  Bakalis  for  an  extremely 
thoughtful  and  provocative  statement. 

Let  me  make  a few  obsenmtions  with  respect  to  your  statement 
and  then  we  will  put  some  questions  to  you. 
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I should  make,  as  one  of  our  loaders  likes  to  say,  one  or  two  things 
perfectly  clear  about  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

In  your  statement  you  remark  tliat  the  NIE  mi"ht  be  limited  in  its 
focus  to  one  area,  most  probably  Washington,  D.C.  That  is  not  at  all 
the  intent  either  of  the  President,  at  least  as  he  has  enunciated  his 
support  to  colleges,  uniA'Ci'sities,  school  systems,  and  otlier  organiza- 
tions across  the  country. 

The  NIE  would  contract  out  most  of  the  research  which  it  would 
support  to  colleges,  universities,  school  systems  and  other  organiza- 
tions. 

It  is  not  at  all  contemplated  that  this  would  bo  some  monster  enter- 
prise in  Washington. 

Let  me  say,  -with  respect  to  your  comments  as  to  the  educational 
research  activities  presently  carried  out  in  the  Office  of  Education,  I 
tliink  there  are  at  least  one  or  tivo  reasons  OE  is  not  perfonning 
satisfactorily.  To  use  your  phrase,  one  is  u'e  are  not  putting  verj’ 
much  money  into  the  Office  of  Education  for  educational  research. 

I beliei'e  that  I am  correct  in  saying  the  jiercentage  of  all  expendi- 
tures for  education  in  the  TTnited  States  that  is  earmarked  for  research 
and  deifelopment  is  three-tenths  of  1 percent. 

By  way  of  comparison,  and  I realize  it  is  a comparison  not  with- 
out complexity,  we  earmark  10  percent  of  our  total  defense  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development.  In  the  field  of  health  about  4.G 
percent  of  the  budget  is  spent  on  research,  dm-elopment,  and  innovation. 

You  use  in  your  statement  a phrase  about  the  NIB  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Education.  I would  just  like  to  say  as  one  mem- 
ber of  this  subcommittee,  I have  no  such  commitment  in  mind  and 
would  not  be  willing  to  sign  any  such  contract.  I say  this  with  no  par- 
ticular lack  of  respect  for  the  hard  working  people  in  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Mr.  llAKAi.i.s.  Excuse  me,  Congressman. 

Mr.  BavDEMAS.  Surely. 

Mr.  Bakaias.  Would  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  research  effort 
be  dismantled?  Duplicated? 

Mr.  Bhadexias.  No. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  w'e  had  hearings  a fmv  weeks  ago  ivith  the  top 
education  research  administrators  in  OE  to  discuss  ivith  them  their 
oAvn  ]ieree])tions  and  ive  ivere  interested  in  ivliat  they  thiiik  about  this, 
too.  Wo  Avanted  their  mvn  A'ioAvs  of  hou*  they  Avonlcl  propose  to  cany 
over  whatever  actmties  are  presently  going  on  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation— ^liow  they  Avould  go  about  making  such  transfers  and  Avhat 
pieces  of  that  action  they  thought  appropriate  to  retain  within  the 
Office  of  Education. 

But  I must  point  out  that  we  want  to  bring  other  Irinds  of  men  and 
■w'omen  into  this  whole  NIE  entei-prise  beyond  professional  educators, 
beyond  professional  psychologists.  We  want  to  bring  in  the  econo- 
mists. Wo  want  to  bring  in  the  cyberneticists.  We  wmnt  to  bring  in  the 
biochcniists.  We  want  to  bring  in  the  nutritional  experts.  want 
to  bring  in  all  kinds  of  people  who  might  contribute. 

I think  you  spoke  very  eloquently  in  your  opening  statement  about 
our  need  to  learn  more  about  the  learning  process. 

I wouldnow  liketo  ask  you  acouple  of  questions. 
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Ono  question  is  directed  to  inducing  some  response  and  maybe  a 
little  helT)  foi’  you  with  the  State  legislatinc.  So,  I put  my  question 
as  a devil’s  advocate;  why  is  tlie  Illinois  State  Legislature  so  back- 
ward and  neanderthal  in  nndei*standing  tlie  importance  of  educational 
researcli?. 

Why  should  Uncle  Sam  give  you  moie  money  if  those  vepresentn- 
tives  closest  to  the  people,  as  they  like  to  say,  in  State  govennnent, 
don’t  want  to  do  it?  Wliy  should  we  Federal  politicians  award  yon 
the  money  ? 

Mr.  BAivAms.  With  all  the  prop>osed  revenue  sharing  which  is  be- 
ing discussed  now,  if  one  wanted  to  take  the  devil’s  advocate  ai*gu- 
ment  —I  certainly  hope  tlie  press  recognizes  you  made  that  chaiacter- 
ization — [laughter]. 

I do  believe  from  the  Federal  level  one  can  take  an  overview  of 
educational  needs.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  ]n’essing  things  we  have  to 
consider  in  this  country  is,  I think,  the  conflicting  kinds  of  trends  on 
the  one  hand,  the  mobility  of  the  society,  the  incroa.siiig  homogeneous 
of  Americans  as  a people  would  dictate  our  educational  systems;  take 
on  characteristics  which  are  similar  throughout  the  countiy. 

So,  there  is  a need  for  some  kind  of  overview  and  push  centrally  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

At.  the  same  time  there  is  a need  for  us  to  recognize  the  public’s 
dissatisfaction  with  education  has  resulted,  rightly  or  wrongly  in 
their  cry  for  localism,  local  control,  commnmty  control.  It  seems  to 
mo  those  are  conflicting,  contradictoiy  kinds  of  trends,  but  they  do 
exist  in  the  coimtry. 

We  need  to  solve  our  problems  by  taking  an  overview  on  the  other 
hand,  looking  at  the  kin  as  of  things  the  States  might  do  individually. 

I believe  it  is  essential  tliat  State  education  agencies  become  strong, 
vital  leadership  lands  of  agencies  of  government.  The  time  when  they 
were  regulatory,  supervisory  kind  of  agencies  is,  I believe,  long  gone. 
They  must  take  a leadersliip  role.  The  leadership  role  may  be  s\ow  in 
coming  because  of  historical  kinds  of  attitudes  about  where  power 
should  reside  in  regard  to  education  decisionmaking. 

I think  those  attitudes  are  slower  in  being  changed  in  the  State 
legislatures  than  they  are  in  the  Congi’ess  of  the  United  States.  It 
might  be  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  might  have  to  provide 
the  stimulus,  the  prodder  to  really  open  the  eyes  of  the  general  assem- 
Iblies,  not  only  in  my  State  but  throughout  the  Nation  as  to  what  the 
real  needs  of  education  are.  How  much  of  a real  long-term  valuable 
investment  education  research  is. 

I would  hope  the  Federal  Government  would  do  the  prodding  here. 

Mr.  BmvDEMAS.  Let  me  say  as  one  who  has  been  very  critical  of 
State  departments  of  education,  that  I am  a strong  believer  in 
strengthening  them.  As  a matter  of  fact,  if  there  were  more  Mike 
BakaTi.ses  as  heads  of  State  eclucation  offices  across  the  country,  I 
would  be  a lot  more  enthusiastic  about  giving  more  money  to  State 
departments  of  education. 

Wiat  about  regional  and/or  metropolitan  approaches?  Now,  Chi- 
cago, Cook  County,  is  a lingo  city.  I have  not  heard  Mayor  Daley  rec- 
ommend that  Chicago  become  a State,  as  Mayor  Lmdsey  is  now 
suggesting  for  New  York  City,  but  would  you  say  that  Cook  County 
is  so  big  that  it  ought  to  have  its  own  institute  of  education  and  be 
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charged  with  the  responsibility  that  you  suggest  for  the  State  depart- 
.lucnt  of  education  ? Alternatively,  u’hat  about  the  Midwest  institute 
of  education  to  have  money  and  improve  cost  effectiveness  on  using  a 
inultistate,  regional  approach  ? 

Dr.  Bakalts,  I ceitainly  would  not  go  along  without  thinking 
:about  it  carefully  with  the  former,  a Cook  County  institute  of  edu- 
cation for  research,  but  I thinlc  a regional  approach  for  research  and 
planning  might  very  well  make  some  sense  as  an  intermediate  kind  of 
step  between  a total  centralism  and  a total  so-called  localism  with 
each  of  the  States. 

I would  certainly  be  willing  to  explore  and  support  something  that 
M’oiild  somehow  bring  the  operation  closer  to  where  the  action  is,  so 
to  speak. 

I thiiilc  the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education,  if  I undei’stand 
it  correctly,  tind  of  the  administration  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  as  well ; is  toward  making  sure  the  kinds  of  activities  and  kinds  of 
spending  that  goes  on  at  the  Federal  level,  at  least  has  increjising 
output  by  people  at  the  local  level. 

I would  hope  that  as  yon  continue  these  hearings,  get  the  view  of 
people,  at  lea,st  these  alternatives  would  be  considered,  regionalism 
or  each  individual  State. 

Mr.  Bkapemas.  Thank  you  vei'y  much, 

Mr.  ITaxsicn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  express  niy  appreciation  for  your  coining  hei‘e  to  assist  in 
rtiis  legislation,  I might  say  that  your  suggestion  as  to  a really  mean- 
ingful State  role  in  this  whole  educational  research  effort,  has  a great 
deal  of  appeal  to  me. 

I would  also  agree  with  the  observation  the  chainnan  made,  this 
has  to  assume  a willingness  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  provide  the 
kind  of  leadei'ship  and  to  develop  the  priorities  and  allocations  of 
resources  to  demonstrate  a genuine  commitment  to  this  kind  of  a 
research  effort. 

Let  me  say,  a few  days  ago  in  a session  some  of  us  on  the  subcom- 
mittee had  with  representatives  of  the  States,  the  point  was  made — 
and  I «ain  inclined  to  agree  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  I have  seen  and 
including  what  I have  seen  here  this  morning — that  there  is  a tmns- 
fovmation  within  the  States,  and  within  the  last  few  years  there  has 
apparently  been  a vei'y  marked  iniiirovenient  in  terms  of  the  vigor  and 
cirectiyeness  of  the  Icadeisbip  in  the  various  State  departments  of 
education.  If  it  is  generally  a trend,  it  is  a very  good  sign. 

It  can  be  a source  of  gieater  confidence  on  the  part  of  many  of  us 
who  would  like  to  sec  the  States  involved  in  a real  effective  program. 

Let  me  turn  to  one  or  two  questions  that  were  prompted  by  your 
testimony.  First  of  all,  you  mentioned  among  tlie  purposes  the 
could  serve,  is  that  of  piwiding  incentives  to  the  States. 

ITo^y  can  NIE,  how  can  the  Fedeml  program  jjrovicle  the  kind  of 
incentives  that  you  think  ought  to  be  present  in  a program,  for 
example,  in  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Dr.  BAKiVLis.  I think  simply  the  existence  of  an  agency  which  is 
committed  to  educational  research  and  planning,  in  and  of  itself  would 
bo  a model  and  a center  for  State  educational  agencies  to  follow  suit. 

I tliinlv  the  same  kind  of  technical  a.ssistance  you  mentioned  I would 
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1)6  the  last  to  disa^^e  tliat  in  many  State  education  offices  the  quality 
of  perforninnce  luus  not  been  outshmding  in  the  past  years. 

1 am  also  a linn  believer  that  in  many  cases,  it  has  been  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  past  that  has  imlly  made  the  most  daring,  the 
most  innovative,  most  exciting  kinds  of  pushes  in  public  education. 

I think  that  kind  of  assistance  and  teclmical  assistance  could  be  an 
incentive. 

I am  not  sure  I can  go  along  with  the  idea  that  because  State  edu- 
cation agencies  may  not  be  of  a level  you  would  want  them  to  be,  that 
somehow  we  need  to  continue  not  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  come 
to  the  level  they  ought  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a vicious  circle 
here.  We  need  to  hold  out  a caiTot  in  order  to  give  them  direction. 

We  need  to  give  them  the  oppoitunities  to  m creative  and  take  on 
tasks.  These  thmgs  are  both  parts  of  the  same  coin,  I tliinlc. 

Mr.  Hanskn.  We  have  to  be  careful  to  develop  the  kind  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  States,  and  of  the  importance  of  allocating 
resources  to  this  eifoit. 

Would  yon  agree  we  might  even  creiite  a disincentive  if  a State 
legislature  places  very  low  on  the  list  of  prioritiof,  educational  re- 
search ; and  the  Federal  Govennnent  comes  in  with  a grUiit  to  the  State 
to  operate  educational  research  programs  in  that  State,  may  it  not  be 
an  incentive  for  that  legislature  to  pull  back  and  let  all  the  money 
come  f i*om  the  Federal  Goveninient? 

Dr.  Bakalis.  It  certainly  might  be,  but  at  least  the  experience  that 
I see  in  this  State  is  the  amount  of  money  that  would  go  into  educa- 
tional research  would  bcniinimal  anyhow.  It  might  not  to  a bad  thing 
if  the  Federal  Government  filled  that  void  for  awhile.  It  could  demon- 
strate very  clearly  what  the  I'esults  of  that  kind  of  a commitment 
would  be  and  the  States  might  very  well  comeamimd  to  it. 

Mr.  II  ANSKN".  What  would  the  State  of  Illinois  do,  for  example,  with 
a grant  from  the  Fedeml  Govcrnnient  in  an  amount  you  would  con- 
sider to  be  adequate  to  offer  an  effective  program  ? 

Dr.  Bakaus.  I could  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we  had  in  mind 
until  last  week  when  the  budget  was  cut — someone  said  volimtary  man- 
slaughter, when  I appeai*ed  before  them. 

We  were  veiy  concerned  about  having  a State  exp  erbnental  school. 
We  think  at  Ji  time  when  there  are  critics  of  public  education,  they  are 
very  loud  and  vocal.  We  need  a laboratory  where  we  can  find  out  pre- 
cisely what  are  the  dimensions  of  the  teaching  process.  We  tliink  that 
would  have  been  a very  exciting  Idnd  of  project. 

I am  very  concerned  personally  with  what  we  do  as  a nation  to 
revitalize  our  institutions.  I do  not  think  we  know  nearly  enough 
about  the  d.yiiamics  of  the  institution.  How  it  is  put  together.  How 
do  you  change  institutions?  The  school  of  course,  being  one  institution 
which  everybody  is  ciyiiig  let’s  change  and  no  one  really  loiows  how 
do  yon  get  your  hands  on  the  levei-s  of  how  it  would  effect  a change 
in  an  institution. 

John  Gardner  talked  about  institutional  sclf-i’cnewal.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  the  central  problem  we  face. 

How  do  you  convince  a legislature  you  need  x amount  of  money  for 
institutional  renewal,  when  it  is  very  vague  really  in  terms  of  ^Yhat 
you  are  going  to  do.  Tliis  might  go  domi  the  dram,  but  on  the  other 
liand,  it  might  not. 
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It  is  this  kind  of  money  we  are  intei*csted  in  looking  at. 

We  are  in  the  midst  now  of  going  through  a new  State  constitution. 
Illinois  will  finally  have  a State  hoard  of  education,  and  yet,  no  one 
in  the  State  Imows  precisely  what  that  board  is  all  about.  Wlio  is 
going  to  be  on  it.  What  it  is  supposed  to  do.  What  its  functions  are. 
How  it  is  going  to  relate  to  local  boards.  No  one  has  any  idea  what 
the  scope  of  the  jnission  of  that  is. 

We  feel  that  we  should  have  the  opportunity  to  do  some  kinds  of 
planning  and  development  in  teniis  of  how  we  will  move  as  a State 
bdarcl  of  education.  What  will  we  do  with  this  new  and  whole  mecha- 
nism we  have  for  our  Government.  ^ 

I think  AVG  need  experimental  models  on  school  government  in  this 
State.  It  might  very  well  be  local  sdiool  boards  as  we  have  knoAvn 
tliem  historically  in  this  country  are  really  inadequate  to  take  ovei* 
die  school  governments  in  the  future. 

We  could  ccitainly  use  the  money  for  basic  kinds  of  reseaich  and 
on  how  children  read,  and  learning  power's.  Wliy  is  it  in  one  kind 
of  environment  with  one  kind  of  person  something  happens  which 
we  call  learning,  in  another  kind  of  ciivironnient  niiothcr  pci*son  that 
kind  of  a thing  does  not  go  on. 

Those  are  fundamental  questions  I think  we  need  to  address  our- 
selves to. 

Mr.  ITanskn,  I would  agree  these  arc  the  Icinds  of  research  oHoits 
which  certainly  ought  to  be  given  high  priority. 

My  next  question  relates  to  your  use  of  the  term  “clearinghouse” 
as  one  of  the  functions  a Fodei‘al  NIE  could  serve,  Maybe  wo  are 
talking  about  the  same  thing,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  even  in  carrying 
out  research  on  some  of  the  broad  problems  you  arc  talking  about,  tliei^e 
may  be  a number  of  States  which  would  like  to  do  the  same  kind  of 
work.  Wouldn’t  it  be  necessarj^^  for  NIE  to  really  exercise  the  kind 
of  nntliority  which  would  nssi^  or  at  least  approve  a research  project 
in  one  State  rather  than  in  another  or  several  other  States,  so  wo.  are 
not  duplicating  and  going  over  the  same  ground  and  malriiig  the  least 
efficient  u5?o  of  the  money  available. 

Dr.  Bakaus.  Mr.  Ha nsen,  I woul  cl  agree  with  that.  I think  too  many 
times  in  all  areas  of  education  we  have  duplicated  effort. . We  haven’t 
really  operated  on  the  basis  of  what  other  peoiDlc  have  done  success- 
fully or  imsucce^fiilly.  I can  see  th  at  is  a very  real  function  of  alloca- 
tion of  certain  kinds  of  projects  which  the  States  might  do. 

It  seems  to  me  with  all  the  differences  with  or  between  Illinois  and 
Indiana  and  Kentucky  or  Wisconsin  there  is  still  certain  ba.sic  Icinds  of 
similarity  in  terms  of  what  the  process  of  learning  is  that  go  on  and 
also  the  needs  of  certain  kinds  of  communities  which  can  and  should 
be  shared,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Ha^tsen’.  Part  of  the  function  would  be  in  determining  who  is 
going  to  do  what,  and  then  another  essential  function  I assume  would 
bo  the  dissemination. 

Dr.  Batwvtas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ha^vsen.  Of  the  results  of  the  research  to  be  applied  at  the 
operating  level. 

Dr.  Bakatas.  Yes. 

Mr,  Hansen’.  Let  me  snyfhat  I appreciate  very  much  your  testi- 
mony. I think  your  leadership  you  bring  to  this  important  a.ssignment 
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in  Illinois  has  greatly  strengthened  my  hand  in  making  my  argument 
for  tills  legislation. 

I thank  you. 

Dr.  Bakalis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Dr.  Bakalis,  I would  echo  wliat  Mr.  Hpsen  has 
said.  Your  testimony  has  brought  a rather  different  pei-spective  to  our 
hearings. 

I,  for  one,  liope  that  your  State  legislature  here  in  Illinois  will  take 
anotlier  look  at  the  budget  you  liavo  submitted  for  educational  re- 
search so  that  this  great  industiial  State  can  be  a pioneer  among  the 
States  in  the  country,  as  Itliink  its  traditions  entitle  it  to  be.  Tliis  would 
sliow  us  ttiat  State  governments  can  give  leadcrsliip  in  investing  State’s 
tax  dollars  in  the  Idiid  of  an  educational  research  enterprise  we  ai-e 
talking  abouthere  with  Federal  tax  dollars. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  having  testified  here. 

Dr.  Bakaus.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Paiton,  would  you  mind,  sir,  resuming  your 
place  at  the  table  with  Dr.  Feldzamcn  and  we  will  now  put  some  ques- 
tions to  you. 

I was  particularly  interested  in  the  stress  you  placed  upon  the  in- 
volvement of  working  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  programs  to 
be  supported  by  tlie  National  Institute  of  Education. 

1 wonder,  tlioi-efore,  if  you  could  give  the  subcoimnittce  any  com- 
ment on  the  ways  in  which  you  at  Encyclopaedia.  Biitannica  Educa- 
tion Coi*p.  has  foiuid  it  possible,  you  ns  a i)rivate  corporation,  to  in- 
volve teachei's  and  administratoi’s  in  the  research  and  dcvclopnicnt  of 
education. 

Mr.  Parton.  I have  a few  comments  I could  make. 

We  have  a luunber  of  consultants  one  of  whom,  !Mr.  Willis,  was  a 
suiKjrhitendcnt  of  schools  in  Chicago  suid  he  is  sui  active  constiltant 
to  us  and  forms  not  only  a bridge  hctween  our  technicians  and  staff 
here  and  the  school  communities  of  the  Nation,  but  also  has  helped  us 
test  various  pioneering  programs  out  in  the  field,  most  notably  the 
oiiconreadiim. 

He  is  in  IHorida  where  there  are  large  migrant  populations  who 
have  special  ]>roblems  of  reading  education,  similar  to  those  that  would 
be  in  say,  Idaho.  That  is  one  example. 

Anotlier  c.\ample  is  right  here  in  Cliicago.  We  have  the  Biitannica 
Rea^ng  Achievement  Center  in  which  we  have  spent  nearly  $i/a 
million  this  past  year  trying  to  develop  a remedial  reading  program 
for  children  between  7 and  12  with  all  sorts  of  new  techniques:  ear 
phones  and  a mixture  of  audiovisual  devices  and  materials,  as  well  as 
•standard  workbooks. 

We  have  had  a number  of  consultants  who  have  gone  around  the 
cotmtry  picking  the  brains  of  all  the  alleged  authorities  ivc  could  find 
on  reading  and  trying  to  find  out  how  best  to  meet  this  particular 
problem. 

We  also  found  tliat  when  they  do  come  up  with  a program  that  is 
iimovative,  we  tlien  have  to  teach  the  te:ichers. 

You  cannot  really  program  genius.  You  cannot  design  a Maria  Mon- 
tessori  in  the  abstract.  I am  not  sure  we  have  done  so.  Some  of  our 
■efforts  have  been  failures,  even  with  tlie  best  of  consultation. 

Al,  ivould  you  like  to  add  to  that  ? 
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Dr.  FELDZAi^tEX.  Let  me  just  add  tliat  most  of  ouv  people— miters, 
planjiei'S,  prochicers  and  in«arkotiii^  people-iconic  fi*om  the  ranks  of 
those  who  have  taught  and  adnimistered  in  the  schools  and  have 
tliorefore  ^jained  first-hand  experience  and  laiowledge.  Some  of  them 
rotuni  periodically  to  school  as^studcnts,  or  go  back  to  teach  them- 
selves in  school. 

Ill  that  sense  there  is  a connection  betiveen  our  company — .and  I am 
sure  most  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  production  of  educational 
materials  and  textboolcs  and  refereiu^  books,  films,  filmstrips  and 
people  who  work  on  educational  television  as  well — a close  and  con- 
tinuing association  botiveen  the  private  industry  centers  and  theschools 
themselves  today. 

Mr.  BiiAumrAs.  One  of  the  criticisms  we  have  heard  in  the  siib- 
cominittee  from  other  witnesses  is  that  it  is  terribly  difficult  for  the 
consumers  of  the  jiroclncts  of  textbook  mamifuctuvers  and  audiovisual 
mnterials  manufacturers  to  measure  the  educational  effectiveness  of 
the  products. 

Wliat  do  you  have  to  say  on  this  point?  You  are  familiar  Avith  the 
criticism,  I take  it. 

In  other  words,  liow  can  the  schoolteachers,  school  principals,  and 
school  superintendents  and  parents  and  othei's  know  that  they  are  not 
being  bilked  by  fast  talking  textbook  salesmen  ? 

Jlr.  Paiiton\  AVell,  even  the  best  te.\tbook  can  bo  ineffective  if  it  is 
used  by  a bad  teacher.  Sometimes  a great  teacher  can  make  do  ivith 
practically  nothing. 

I recently  visited  P.S.  »S3  in  New  York  Avhicli  is  experimenting 
with  the  open  classroom  in  the  British  fashion,  It  Avas  an  utterly 
fascinating  experience  where  the  materials  are  so  diverse  you  ivould 
need  a telephone  hook  to  list  them  all. 

I do  not  think  the  creators  of  the  textbooks  are  the  ones  who  should 
measure  their  elfectiA’^eness.  They  have  an  ax  to  grind. 

Salesmen  naturally  want  to  sell : a publisher  naturally  Avantsto  see 
his  book  or  film  Avin  a market  and  win  ap[)lause  and  also  teach, 
educate. 

This  I might  think  should  be  an  a])pro])riate  function  for  the  XIE 
to  a])ply  the  cnli])ers  to  accomjff  ishment. 

Air.  I3uai)kaias.  I agree  Avith  that  observation  very  much.  It  is  a 
very  complicated  area.  But  it  seems  to  me,  and  this  may  be  an  expres- 
sion of  an  idealistic  and  naive  judgment,  that  in  the  long  run  it  is 
better  biisiness  for  private  industry  to  produce  materials  and  proc- 
esses that  can  be — insofar  as  yon  can  measure  these  inattei*s — objec- 
tively shown  to  be  effective  in  teaching  peojde. 

I take  it  that  yon  have  no  disimreement  with  that  judgment. 

Air.  Pakton.  No,  I do  not  disagree,  but  I am  not  sure  it  is  scien- 
tilically  measurable  so  precisely. 

Mr.  Buaukmas.  AVell,  I think  I entered  a qualifier  Avlien  I made 
that  observation. 

AVhere  Senator  Benton  suggested  in  his  statement  that  the  Institute 
explore  the  Avasteful  du])lication  between  the  edncational  television 
and  educational  film  or^nizations,  what  does  that  sentence  mean  ? 

Air.  Pautox,  I think  it  would  be  better  for  Dr.  Feldzamen  to  re- 
spond to  that. 

Dr.  FEnDZAMEx.  Thank  you. 
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AVc  luivo  a large,  and  I tliink  in  the  main,  successful  industi-j'  iir 
tlie  educational  materials  producing  area  providing  motion  pictures, 
film  strips,  slides,  and  other  so-called  audiovisual  materials  for  the 
schools  today. 

These  materials  are  i^roduced  for  the  most  part  by  companies  such 
as  ours  and  others — in  this  city.  Coronet— McGraw  Hill,  Leaniing 
Corp.  of  America,'  and  others  covering  a wide  variety  of  scholastic 
topics  and  for  people  of  all  ages. 

I tliink  that  due  to  the  national  evaluation  process  which  lias  been 
conducted  tlu’ough  the  years  by  the  millions  of  teachei*s  and  admin- 
istratoi-s,  the  good  materials  are  accepted  and  used,  and  the  poor 
ones  are  i n the  mai  n^  r e j ec ted. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a system  largely  publicly  sup-* 
ported,  either  by  Federal  or  State  funds,  and  to  some  extent  by  foun- 
dations, of  instructional  or  educational  television  organizations. 
Most  of  the  material  they  put  on  the  air  they  make  themselves,  rather 
than  attempt  to  collaborate  with  the  private  producers  i;»  instnic- 
tional  films. 

Very  often  the  same  types  of  topics  are  produced  by  both  organiza- 
tions. And  in  the  case  of  television  duplicated  and  reproduced  by  many 
stations  and  organizations. 

Further,  instructional  and  educational  television  has  a delivery 
mechanism  to  the  pupil,  capable  of  giving  the  best  kind  of  an  educa- 
tion the  countiy  can  produce  using  motion  pictures.  But  it  does  not 
use  the  motion  picturfe's— or  hardly  at  all — produced  by  the  private 
industry  that  produces  and  sells  them  through  another  system  to  the 
school. 

Why  make  several  television  prograins  with  Federal  or  State  funds 
when  the  same  lopic  is  already  available  in  material  that  can  be 
readily  used? 

I tliink  this  is  merely  a failure  of  organization  and  admini.stration 
throughout  the  countiy  rather  than  any  conscious  attempt  of  ignorance 
of  the  other  ]iei’son'S  product. 

A small  change  in  organization  could  probably  rectify  this  situa- 
tion and  combine  the  resources  of  these  two  groups. 

Mr.  Bkadkiuas.  I just  have  a final  question  and  maybe  you  can  give 
me  a bnef  comment  on  it. 

What  do  you  perceive  as  the  impact  of  two  developments  on  educa- 
tion, video — cassettes  and  microfiche? 

Mr.  Pauton.  I think  I had  better  explain  what  ultramicrofiche  is^ 
It  is  a method  of  reproducing  a book  on  a film  so  small  it  becomes  the 
size  of  your  little  fingernail.  So,  a thousand  pages  could  be  put  on  a 
cai-d  the  size  of  a library  index,  card.  A libmiy  the  size  of  this  big 
room  could  be  compressecl  to  the  size  of  a small  trunk. 

This  is  at  a time  when  every  university  is  crammed  and  unable  to 
find  book  space,  book  shelf  space,  for  many  books.  This  new  tech- 
nology offei’s  all  sorts  of  economies. 

I was  in  California  at  Mills  College  at  a trustee  meeting  one  morn- 
ing and  one  of  the  fellow  tnistees,  the  dean  of  Stanford,  said  that  the 
Stanford  library  no  longer  has  a single  inch  of  shelf  space.  It  will  take 
them  3 years  to  raise  the  money  to  build  more  room  and  the  books  come 
in  at  the  rate  of  $50,000  a year.  Where  are  we  going  to  put  them  ? 
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Well,  microfiche  has  tliis  marvelous  capacity  of  compression.  It  is  are 
inexpensive  process.  But  it  is  easy  to  use. 

I think  it  is  an  enormous  teclmological  advance. 

Mr.  BriVdemas.  I should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Parton  if  you  are  able  to 
send  us  a memorandum  or  some  further  statement  explaining  the  im- 
plications of  microfiche  for  education  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
I think  the  subcommittee  would  find  that  most  valuable. 

Mr.  Pakton.  We  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  BiumiiMAS.  Thank  you. 

(Tlie  material  referred  to  follows ;) 

Statement  Submitted  by  Library  Resources,  Inc.,  a Sursiiiiauy  ok  Encyci.o* 

PAEDIA  BRITANNICA,  INO.,  CONCERNING  THE  LIBRARY  OF  AlfEniOAN  CIVILIZATION, 

A Microbook  Series 

For  over  200  years,  EncyclopaecUn  Britnnnica  lias  been  involved  in  service  to 
education.  Most  recently,  Britannica  lias  formed  Library  Resources  Inc.,  a sub- 
sidiary company  tliat  will  publish  a major  series  of  library  collections  in  Micro- 
book form.  After  concentrated  study  of  educational  requirements  and  teclino- 
logical  possibilities,  Britannica  concluded  that  one  critical  factor  in  tlie  leaniiiig 
function  is  an  adequate  lil>rary  facility — one  tliat  provides,  through  its  resources, 
tlie  broadest  and  most  objective  record  possible  of  our  eultural  heritage,  and  the 
most  efficient  and  accurate  means  of  access  to  that  record.  The  library  cannot  be 
siiuill  nor  can  its  materials  any  longer  be  stored  in  a way  that  permits  only  the 
professional  scholar  to  And  and  u.se  them.  More  campuses  than  ever  before 
require  even  freshmen  and  sophoiiiores  to  consult  original  sources  after  reiidiiig 
textbook  accounts,  and  to  pursue  tlielr  own  Investigations. 

Today,  the  rate  of  scholarly  publication  Is  so  rapid  that  few  libraries  can 
afford  to  keep  up  with  7ww  books  and,  at  the  same  time,  systematically  augment 
their  collections  of  older  books  and  periodicals.  Library  requircniCMits  may  repre- 
sent to  a newly  formed  institution  the  most  difficult  obstacle  to  achieving 
accreditation. 

In  short,  adequate  library  facilities  at  the  college  and  university  level  have 
become  such  a jiroblem  that,  in  many  instances,  only  a major  change  in  library 
technology  can  hope  to  solve  it. 

This  change  is  exemplified  by  the  Microhook  Library  Series  which  permits  the 
collections  of  the  world’s  most  distinguished  libraries  to  be  photographically 
reproduced  in  miniature  form  with  great  precision.  The  first  series  from  Library 
Resources,  Inc.  is  The  Library  of  America7i  Civilisati07i,  Beohmings  to  1914. 
Coi)q)Osed  of  6,000,000  pages,  approximately  20,000  volumes,  and  over  12,000 
titles,  tlie  library  ranges  over  all  aspects  of  America’s  culture,  treating  every 
field  and  reflecting  every  important  point  of  view.  Subsequent  libraries  will 
cover  other  cultures  and  fields  of  study  with  equal  thoroughness. 

This  series  makes  it  possible  for  every  college  in  the  country  to  have  the 
library  resources  of  a great  University  at  a fraction  of  the  usual  cost.  The 
jirogram  can  provide  every  student  and  faculty  member  with  liLs  own  x>ortalde 
reader.  And  it  is  expected  that  eventually  it  will  be  possible  for  users  to  acquire 
Microbooks  for  a small  fee  so  they  can  form  personal  libraries  for  permanent 
value.  The  high  quality  of  Microbooks  provides  for  the  first  time  the  opportunity 
for  extended  reading  of  Microforms  with  comfort  and  ease.  Microbook  tech- 
nology is  neither  an  extension  of  the  low-reduction  procedure  developed  chiefly 
for  government  reports,  nor  a modification  of  the  ultra-high-density  technique 
designed  for  mass  storage  of  technical  information.  Such  systems  were  not 
designed  for  extended  book  rending. 

What  is  a Miorohookt 

A Microbook  is  a photographic  reproduction  of  materials  at  very  great  reduc- 
tion on  a small  transparent  film  card.  The  film  card  is  called  a microfiche,  a form 
of  document  storage  and  retrieval  now  in  wide  use  in  government  and  in  com- 
merce and  indastry.  Microfiches  (an  extension  of  the  microfilm  concept)  gen- 
erally contain  00  to  100  page  images  per  card;  however,  the  Microhook  card 
contains  up  to  1,000  page  Images  in  the  same  space,  at  reductions  up  to  90x. 

Tlie  choice  of  fiche  format  and  reduction  ratio  for  the  Microbook  libraries 
was  determined  in  part  by  a decision  to  limit  each  fiche  to  one  title,  save  for 
pamphlets  and  other  very  brief  items.  This,  along  with  economic  and  technical 
considerations,  dictated  a fiche  size  of  3 x 5 inches  and  a format  that  allows  for 
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n maximum  of  1.000  pages  arranged  in  50  columns  and  20  rows.  It  is  expected 
that  these  spoeiiications  will  become  standard  for  book  production  in  microform. 

How  aMiorohoolcis  Proihtccil 

A aiicrobook  is  produced  by  a four-step  process.  Material  is  first  reduced  to 
standard  microfilm  size  on  sj)ecial  film.  The  microfilm  is  then  reduced  once  again, 
and  images  are  arranged  in  rows  and  columns  on  a glass  plate.  From  Uii.s  gla.ss 
master,  the  final  dissemination  coi>ies  are  printed  by  contact  photograidiy.  hMnal 
prints  are  laminated  on  both  sides  with  a thick  layer  of  tough,  protective  plastic. 
This  lamination  gives  Microbook  several  advantages  over  standard  microfiche 
or,  microfilm;  it  protects  the  image  from  scratches,  fingerprints,  and  dust;  it 
makes  the  tiche  sufficiently  rigid  so  that  no  additional  mounting  is  required;  it 
renders  the  fiche  almost  impervious  to  deterioration  and  wear. 

Advantages  of  Microhooh 

1.  The  acquisition  cost  of  a library  in  Microbook,  including  the  necessary 
high-quality  readers,  is  a fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  same  collection  in  book  form, 
often  as  much  as  15  to  1,  including  accession  costs.  The  total  cost  of  the  Lihrarg 
of  American  GiviUzation  is  $19,500,  less  than  .$1  per  volume. 

2.  The  space  requirement  for  Microbook  materials  is  far  less  than  for  book 
storage.  (The  ratio  is  approximately  1 to  250.) 

3.  Centralized  selection  and  pre-cataloging  and  indexing  make  possible  higher 
than  normal  library  standards  at  much  less  than  the  usual  cost 

Readers  and  Reading 

With  the  use  of  a Microbook  reader,  the  image  is  projected  from  inside  the 
reader  onto  its  viewing  screen  at  normal  (or,  as  is  often  the  ca.se,  at  larger  than 
normal)  page  size.  The  reading  room  need  not  be  darkened.  The  user  is  easily  able 
to  find  and  read  any  page  by  moving  the  ficbe  until  the  imge  number  is  located, 
or  he  cun  simply  browse  through  the  pages.  He  can  also  move  back  and  forth 
through  the  book — from  the  text  to  the  index,  from  the  index-  back  to  the  text, 
and  so  forth. 

A table  reader  is  available  vdth  an  8^^"  x 12"  screen.  A lap  reader  is  avail- 
able with  a 7"  X 10"  screen.  This  reader  weighs  le.s.s  than  5 lbs.  and  will  be 
comfortable  and  convenient  to  hold  in  the  lap  and  read  like  a book.  Both  these 
readers  are  capable  of  displaying  on  the  screen  the  extraordinary  (luality  of 
the  Microbook  fiches.  The^^e  two  readers  will  be  followed  by  a reader-printer  to 
enable  library  users  to  make  hard  copy  printouts  of  any  page  in  a Microbook. 

Library  Content  and  Organization 

The  Library  of  Amerioa7i  Civilization^  the  first  in  the  Micro  book  Library 
Series,  contains  0,(X)0,000  pages  and  approximately  20,000  volumes.  It  is  made 
up  of  carefully  selected  materials  on  all  aspects  of  American  life  and  literature, 
covering  every  period  up  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  It  includes  the  im- 
portant points  of  view  reflected  in  American  writing — from  those  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  to  those  of  Indians,  Negroes,  and  other  group.?  that  have 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  shaping  of  American  .society. 

American  civilization  is  a singularly  appropriate  subject  for  the  first  Library. 
All  colleges  in  this  country,  and  a growing  number  abroad,  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  teaching  American  history,  social  and  political  organization,  and  litera- 
ture. Although  abundant  source  material  for  the  study  of  the  United  States  exists, 
much  of  it  is  rare,  and  no  one  1ms  ever  assembled,  orgjinized,  and  made  available 
a comprehensive  collection  for  college  use.  Furthermore,  the  current  upheavals 
in  American  society  clearly  indicate  the  need  to  restudy  the  past,  reassessing 
the  work  of  well  knowTi  authors,  and  seeking  new  perspectives  from  lesser  known 
authors  who  may  represent  unpopular  but  vitally  important  views. 

The  Library  will  be  extremely  useful  in  counse.s  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  de.signed  to  bring  out  every  aspect  of  this  history — political,  economic, 
social,  cultural,  scientific,  and  technological.  Tbo  Library  will  also  find  heavy 
use  in  departments  of  English  and  American  literature.  In  other  subject  areas, 
the  Library  will  help  to  n)aintain  links  with  the  pa.st;  in  government,  economics, 
and  law,  by  showing  origins  and  development  of  our  modern  system:  in  dmiiia. 
dance,  music,  and  other  arts,  by  reminding  the  student  of  older  theme.s  and 
treatments. 

For  future  teachers  the  Library  can  provide  a strong  foundation  in  American 
studies  and  the  history  of  the  development  of  American  education. 

Duplication  between  the  Library  of  American  Civilization  and  current  hold- 
ings of  colleges  and  universities  will  not,  in  most  cases,  be  appreciable.  Studies 
show  that  in  the  case  of  a general  collection  of  or  so  volumes,  duplica- 
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exceed  15%.  Less  tlmii  half  the  titles  in  the  Lihruru  of  Amcri- 
^ eiirreiitly  held  by  some  very  large  American  miiversitv 
hooV^*!  ^ov^Ih^  I'Gcently  been  searched.  In  addition,  some  of  its  titles  are  rare 
f ^ “i  ^ copies  On  collego  or  university  library  slielves  and 

completely  ana va liable  to  most  libraries.  Inexpensive  duplicate  copies  of  hclies 
allow  more  limn  one  student  to  work  simultaneoasly  with  scLce  ^ 

Jioolcs  Selection  ProcaluYcs 

,1!^;!*”'"':^',  Ii'c.  l>as  secured  the  cooperatiou  of  a luree  number  of 

dibtiiigiiished  college  and  university  faculty  lueuibers — selected  for  their  nre 
eiuiieuce  iu  Amencau  studies-to  Durtieipate  iu  the  process  of  deliu£-  tlfe 

Using  the  best  existing  Wbllogmphies  in  the  held  ns  n starting  noint  and 
employing  the  latest  teclmology  to  manage  tlie  enormous  qimntitie.s  of  infor- 
fidu°ni.  editorial  staff  and  its  advisors  Imve  been  guided  bv  care- 

fullj  planned  criteria  iu  making  tlieir  nltiiiinte  selections.  Criteria  include: 
and'styl'e;  "**''^  excellence  of  tlie  title— its  liistorical  sigiiiliciiiice.  originality, 

tlie  work’s  representativeness  of  Aiiieiicnn  tlioiiglit  (the  aim  is  to  provide  a 
full  picture  of  American  iiitellectunl  liistory;  works  of  foreign  nutliore  are 
included  to  lend  diversity  and  avoid  bins)  ; ^ 

the  education  value  of  tlie  work-its  potential  contrihntion  to  tlie  stiid- 
entsuiidei  standing  of  tlie  siib.iect  niid  period.  Tlie  needs  of  students  at 

Tlie  lifs^slmf  i^m’  “"‘i  iiiL'iiiber.s,  liiive  been  considered. 

.i  fi  M ‘ ' . tlie  selection  proce.ss  was  to  iioiiiiiiate  for  iiicliisioii  iiiaiiv 

aX  In  1 the  iiuinher  of  works  tlie  Uibrniy  now  ilnnlly  contains.  All  titles  were 
collated  and  arranged  into  suli.iect  or  ixniod  groups.  Eacli  siicli  list  was  snhinitted 
to  selection  mnimittee  nieinber.s.  wlio  evaluated  the  nominated  titles  Final 

d^etvicvul  and  Uhc  MitierUils 

(Due  of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of  Ihe  program  is  the  wide  nrrnv  of  iufor- 

These"too[rM^^  of  American  Civilization. 

nif  ni  • catalogs  In  various  forms,  and  hundreds  of  topical  bibl- 

ogiapliies  and  research  guides,  wliicli  nre  called  simply  “Biblioguides."’ 

Outaloffs 

iUl  catalogs  are  based  on  the  Library  of  Congress  card  system.  The  Library 
Resouix*es  staff  has  im  the  cards  furnished  by  the  Library  of  Congres.^  when- 
ever  po.ssible.  lor  tities  not  cataloged  liy  the  lAbrnry  of  Congre.ss  entries  were 
coiistriicted  by  experienced  catnlogers  with  tlie  hook  in  lian.h  The.srcltafog 
eiiti  le.s  often  give  more  up  to  date  informntioii  about  the  eoiitent  of  tlie  title 
than  IS  found  on  a Library  of  Congress  (LC)  card, 

Jtihliof/uiilcs 

The  topical  bibliogrnpliies  (Biblioguides)  furnislied  with  tlie  Libraries  nre 
Iisefulues.s,  botli  for  researcli  and  for  rending.  Iu  tlie 
c i.se  of  the  Lih)  (I ry  of  American  Oivitization,  tlie  20,000  volmnes  iu  the  collec- 
ninV  injl^^d,  botli  ns  wholes  and  us  parts,  under  some  oOO  tlieiiies  of  pereii- 
ml  interest  to  stndeiits  of  American  lii.story.  Eacli  of  tlie  more  tliuii  12.000  titles 

sever»l‘^r  "t  •“■•'St  o»e  tlieiiie ; iiiuiiy  are  iuilexedimder 

t-hGiiiL.s.  lor  eacli  of  the.se  500  themes,  tlierefore,  the  piirchnser  of  tlie 
Libiuiy  will  possess  a typical  bibliograpliy  of  relevant  works  and  parts  of  works 

Jv  T°-'J  *'^*'lio8i'«pliies  constitutes  a different  nrraiige'.ae  iL 

01  Cl  OSS  .section,  of  the  Library  as  a whole.  ® 

tlie  500  topical  bibliographies  is  prefaced  by  a headnote  discussing 
the  thunt,  and  indicating  the  range  and  diver.slty  of  materials  to  be  found  in 

guides  are  an  important  educational  device. 

A stiident  may  consult  the  list  of  themes  in  order  to  liiid  a topic  for  study  iii 
depth,  and,  turning  to  the  research  guide  for  the  theme,  and  to  its  bibliography 
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get  guidance  in  wlmt  to  read.  He  may  choose  to  read  a few  major  works  on  the 
theme,  or  instead  may  consult  specialized  works  as  his  interest  and  knowledge 
grow.  A student  in  an  advanced  course  can  direct  his  reading  to  a .single  facet 
of  his  topic,  bub  he  can  also  easily  lind  help  in  obtaining  a broad,  as  well  ns  a 
deep,  view. 

The  oportunity  afforded  by  the  Libra ry  Series  to  foster  the  diverse  interests 
and  needs  of  .students  is  one  of  its  greate.st  advantages.  A faculty  member  well- 
versed  in  a general  subject,  whatever  his  specialty  within  it  may  be,  can  readily 
ivork  with  a student  on  the  topic  that  interests  the  student,  using  the  research 
guides  a.s  basic  reading  lists.  The  librarian  cuii  also  work  with  these  guides 
when  asked  by  .students,  as  he  often  is,  to  assist  in  preparing  reading  lists. 

Future  Mwrohooh  Libraries 

Now  in  planning  and  production  are  more  than  a dozen  Microbook  Libraries, 
XI  s follows: 

Library  of  European  Civilization,  in  three  parts : 

Library  of  Medieval  Civilization,  to  1400 
Library  of  Renai.s.sanco  and  Reformation  Studies,  1400-17i)0 
Library  of  Modern  European  History,  1750-1914 
Library  of  English  Literature 
Library  of  Fi*ench  Literature 
Library  of  German  Literature 
Library  of  African  Studies 
Library  of  Oriental  Studies 
Library  of  International  Affairs 
Library  of  Cla.s.sical  Civilization 
Library  of  the  Hi.story  of  Science  and  Technology 
Library  of  the  History  of  Art 
Library  of  the  History. of  Philosophy 
Liiirary  of  the  Hi.story  of  Religion 

Library  of  the  History  of  Political,  Social,  and  Economic  Thought 

Library  of  Italian  Literature 

Library  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Literature 

Library  of  Slavic  History  and  Literature 

In  Suinmarjf 

The  principal  goais  of  The  Library  Resource’s  Microbook  Series  fire : 

The  Medium — to  e.stablish  Microform  as  a standard  library  medium  by 
publishing  libraries  in  this  form  of  such  scope  and  quality  as  to  ensure 
wide  acceptance ; 

Bibliographio  Support — to  achieve  the  economies  inherent  in  the  medium 
library ; 

Low  Aeqnisition  Cost — to  achieve  the  economies  inherent  in  the  medium 
aiid  in  centralized  .selection,  cataloging,  and  indexing ; 

Complete  System  lutcgrlty — to  make  available  low  cost,  high-quality 
Microform.s,  Readers,  Reader-Printers  de.signed  to  meet  approved  library 
standards. 

These  goals  make  it  possible  for  colleges  to  acquire  extensive  Library  Resources 
at  a fraction  of  the  normal  cost,  and  to  reduce  operating  expenses  markedly. 
Kventually,  it  is  expected  that  Microform  can  make  it  possible  to  operate  a 
library  on  a distrihuthiff  basis  as  well  as  on  a eircul^^ing  basis. 

Dr.  Feldzamen.  When  you  consider  the  average  library  book  costs 
over  $7,  just  to  acquire  and  shelve,  above  its  purchase  price,  this  rep- 
resents a trenicndons  savings  using  niicroficbe. 

Do  let  me  add  that  one  of  the  Britannica  companies.  Library  Ee- 
sources,  Iiic.,  is  specializing  in  this  field.  Using  an  ultrainicrofiche 
system  which  permits  1,000  pages  to  be  reduced  to  the  size  of  a small 
card  (which  can  then  easily  be  “read”  using  an  inexpensive  device), 
this  year  Library  Kesources,  Inc.  will  be  offering  a special  “Libraiy 
of  American  Civilization”  to  schools  and  libraries.  This  collection,  in 
ultrainicrofiche  form,  contains  the  equivalent  of  tens  of  tlioiisands  of 
books  and  other  source  documents  about  American  civilization,  and 
will  sell  for  only  $20,000  or  so.  This  represents  an  enormous  saving  to 


the  school  or  library  which  will  j)urcliase  this— a saving  made  possible 
by  this  new  teclmology. 

In  the  future,  a ‘‘Library  of  Medieval  Civilization”  will  be  offered 
similarly,  and  other  topics  are  also  planned. 

Mr.  Bkademas.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  IIansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainuan. 

I also  join  in  extending  to  Mr.  Patton  and  to  Dr.  Feldzamen  a very 
warm  welcome  to  this  subcommittee. 

I hope  tliat  you  will  convey  to  Senator  Benton  our  sincere  appi*ecia- 
tion  for  a very  tho^htfiil  and  very  constructive  ^tement. 

Let  me  ask  Mr.  I^rtoii  as  to  the  role  the  public  institution  miglit 
play  in  this  whole  area  of  research  contemplated  by  NIE. 

I would  also  observe  that  the  films  we  saw  last  night  produced  by 
Britannica  were  of  exceptionally  high  quality. 

We  were  veiy  much  excited  in  seeing  what  is  being  done,  thereby 
what  can  be  done  by  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  a technique. 

So,  it  strikes  me  that  with  professionalism  and  experience  and 
skills  in  an  organization  such  as  Encj^clopedia  Britannica  can  bring 
to  this  effort  there  must  be  an  important  role  that  it  can  play  in  the 
total  educational  research  effort. 

Do  you  agree,  there  is  a role  and  what  role  do  you  see  specificall3^  an 
organization  such  as  yours  can  play  and  generally  for  nonpublic  in- 
stitutions? 

Mr.  Parton.  Well,  speaking  for  Britannica,  it  is  a privately  owned 
company  which  has  had  a relationship  with  the  Univereity  of  Chi- 
cago ever  since  Senator  Benton  acquired  it  from  Scare  Roebuck. 

This  gives  the  Univereity  of  Chicago  a tremendous  amount  of  money 
in  the  form  of  royalties. 

I am  on  a university  committee  which  is  currently  considering  about 
15  projects.  This  committee  is  headed  by  President  Ijexy  of  the  uni- 
versity and  some  of. its  funds  come  from  the  Britannica.  We  are  con- 
sidering how  to  use  them  to  obtain  better  means  of  evaluation,  or  to 
set  up  a center  for  the  collection  of  educational  audio-visual  materials. 
And  other  Irinds  of  projects,  many  of  which  are  far-out  research, 

I am  distressed  that  the  private  foundations  that  also  do  similar 
tilings  have  been  under  such  attack  the  last  couple  of  years  for  the  mal- 
feasance of  a few  brigands  who  didn’t  play  cricket, 

Tlie  concept  of  endowment  wliicli  comes  out  of  capitalism  basically, 
might  bo  said  to  be  in  the  finest  fruit  of  capitalism. 

You  do  not  see  it  in  China.  You  do  not  see  it  in  Russia  or  Com- 
munist countries. 

We  have  in  our  couiiti*y  the  Ford  Foundation  and  many  other  enter- 
prises, such  as  the  Carnegie  Corp.,  that  have  been  doing  i*esearch.  You 
well  laiow,  better  than  I,  they  support  all  kinds  of  research  education. 

This  brings  me  back  to  my  feeling  that  your  proposal  for  the  NIE 
is  a functional  one. 

Mi\  PIaksen.  Let  me  raise  a question  and  direct  it  to  Dr.  Feldzamen, 
pureuing  the  question.s  raised  by  the  Chairnmii  relating  to  the  problem 
of  duplication.  Would  you  agree  that  educational  television  and  the 
educational  materials  which  can  be  made  available  tln*ough  television 
techniques  can  be  enonnously  expanded  and  brought  within  the  eco- 
nomic reach  of  many  of  schools  who  can  not  now  afford  them  if 
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somehow  we  can  acliieve  an  adequate  degree  of  standardimtion  and 
compatibility  in  the  hardware  used  for  tlie  dissemination  of  tlie  mate- 
rials? Do  you  see  this  as  one  of  the  f mictions  that  NIE  can  perform? 

Dr.  Fii:LDZA:^tEX.  That  is  a most  perceptive  question  because  the  one 
audiovisual  medium  that  coveis  the  world  is  motion  pictures.  Motion 
picture  standards  are  all  the  same  all  over  the  world.  Films  are  pro- 
jected at  24  frames  per  second.  So,  American  movies  entertain,  and 
klucational  films  are  used,  everywhere. 

Television  has  quite  dilFerent  standards  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
St4i;te.s. 

Of  most  importance  here  to  the  future  would  be  the  lack  of  stand- 
ardization ill  the  forthcoming  systems  of  video  cassettes  and  their 
piayei\s. 

The  inannfjicturers  arc  beginning  to  come  together,  i-ealizing  that 
perhaps  witliout  standarcUzation  they  will  lose  the  bulk  of  the  early 
market;  namely,  tlie  institutional  market:  the  industrial  and  educa- 
tional markets.  Standardization  there  is  most  important. 

If  an  Institute  of  Education,  as  here  proposed,  did  recommend  for 
school  use  a particular  type  of  instrument,  to  be  used  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  all  audio-visual  images,  I have  no  doubt  this  would  have  a 
major  effect  on  the  electronics  industry  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  on  educational  practices. 

Mr.  ILvxsex.  Thank  yon  very  much. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Paiton,  Dr.  Feldzamen,  we  are  most  grateful 
to  botli  you  gentlemen  for  your  responses  to  onr  questions. 

AVc  aic  very  grateful  as  well,  to  Senator  Benton  for  liis  excellent 
statement. 

Mr.  Pautox.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Feldzamex.  It  was  a great  privilege  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Our  ne^d  witness  is  Dr.  Tlieodore  W.  Schultz  of 
tlie  Depaitment  of  Economics,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Cliair  wishes  to  extend  a particular  welcome  to  Professor 
Schultz.  He  has  counseled  with  and  assisted  the  subcommittee  for  a 
number  of  years.  And  I suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  he  is  the  father  of 
educational  economics  and  the  idea  of  education  as  an  investment  in 
human  capital. 

AVe  look  forward.  Dr.  Schultz,  to  hearing  from  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  BE.  THEODOEE  W.  SCHULTZ,  DEPAETMENT  OF 
ECONOMICS,  UNIVEESITY  OF  CHICAGO,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dr.  ScHUT^TZ.  Chairman.  ^Ir.  Hansen.  I^et  me  say  the  obvious,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  here. 

Let  me  then  mention  two  activities  that  should  have  top  priorities 
today  in  education  nationally.  They  are  investment  in  research  pertain- 
ing to  education,  and  preschool  investment  in  children. 

I will  not  have  time  this  morning  to  discuss  the  latter  here,  except  to 
say  that  our  economic  studies  show  that  we  are  underinvesting  in  the 
preschool  development  of  children. 

AVe  need  a National  Institute  of  Education  tliat  will  be  supported  in 
a continuing  manner.  It  is  iniportant  to  liavo  research  that  would  con- 
centrate on  schooling  and  higher  education.  Your  bills,  H.E.  3006  and 
H.R.  33,  on  which  you  are  holding  tliese  hearings,  is  in  my  judgment 
:a  fundamental  approach  in  meeting  tliis  need. 
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Your  bill  is  cogent.  It  is  clear.  It  deals  with  the  basic  issues.  Much 
thought  and  study  has  gone  into  it.  It  takes  the  long  view. 

In  H.R.  3606,  page  2,  you  have  a declaration  of  policy  which  says; 

While  the  direction  of  the  education  system  remains  primarily  the  respon- 
sibility of  State  and  local  governments,  the  Federal  Government  has  a clear 
responsibility  to  provide  leadership  in  the  conduct  and  support  of  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  educational  process. 

This  is  a valid  statement.  Tlie  fruits  of  research  go  into  tlie  public 
domain  and  become  public  goods.  They  do  not  serve  one  State  or  one 
locality  because  tlie  research  results  are  available  to  all,  as  they 
shouklbe. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  basic  research  it  is  for  society  as  a whole. 

I shall  comment  first  on  my  own  invoh’'ement  in  and  concern  about 
organized  research.  Next  I shall  argue  that  the  proposed  Institute 
should  have  a built  in  set  of  politically  accepted  standards  to  allocate 
a part  of  these  fluids  to  sen^e  tlie  institutioiml  diversity  of  our  schools 
and  higher  education.  Tliere  is  no  easy  answer,  but  I sliall  endeavor 
to  give  you  one  or  two  leads.  Thirdly,  I shall  suggest  that  the  Institute 
should  specify  basic  research  areas  to  make  sure  some  important  ones 
are  not  neglected.  The  liistoiy  of  research  in  education  is  traditionally 
doniinated  by  psychology  and  aspect  of  learning  theory.  Although  they 
arc  important  they  are  not  the  whole  story. 

First,  then,  a brief  comment  on  my  own  roots,  jiarticularly  witli 
respect  to  what  organized  research  is  all  about. 

My  career  started  at  loiva  State  College  in  1930. 

The  Federal  Government  had  just  passed  tlie  Puriiel]  Act  which 
gave  each  State  $G0,000  to  conduct  research  in  the  social  sciences,  really 
for  economics  at  that  time.  That  probably  was  the  best  set  of  funds  for 
research  I have  CA^er  had  access  to  throughout  my  wliole  career.  I liaise 
had  the  privilege  of  receiving  foundation  funds  very  generously,  but 
I have  never  had  better  funds  than  the  Purnell  funds.  Tliey  Avere  al- 
Avays  there  and  tliey  Avere  ideal. 

Then  starting  in  1943,  AAuth  the  Unwersity  of  Cliicago,  I began  to  see 
Avliat  Avas  lacking  in  agriculture  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  else- 
where. Countries  in  these  areas  Avere  not  able  to  benefit  from  the  re- 
search going  on  in  the  AA^orld  at  that  time,  research  largely  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  serAniig  agriculture. 

In  the  middle  fifties’  I turned  to  the  point  4 programs.  The  United 
States  Avas  spending  millions  of  dollars  m the  Latin  countries  to  assist 
in  the  dcA^elopment  of  agriculture.  A substantial  part  of  this  Avas  used 
to  establish  agricultural  research,  and  yet,  Avith  inillions  of  dollars 
the  results  Avere  small  com])ared  to  Avhat  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
achieved  in  Mexico.  There  is  today  very  littl(3  to  shoAV  from  the  large 
U.S.  expenditure  in  contrast  Avith  the  iinpressiA^e  results  that  liaA^e 
come  out  of  the  programs  started  in  1942  in  Mexico,  and  in  which  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  played  a major  role. 

The  Japanese  also  have  been  A^eiy  successful  in  Japan.  I think  I have 
a sense  of  what  is  iiwolved  in  successful  approaches  to  bring  organized 
research  to  bear  on  modern  problems.  I understand  the  research  sources 
of  the  “green  revolution.” 

Then  in  1958, 1 began  to  concentrate  on  the  economics  of  education. 

Let  me  complete  this  part  of  my  comment  by  noting  that  during  the 
last  several  yeai^  I have  been  a member  of  COBRE,  Committee  on 
Basic  Research  in  Education  set  up  by  tAvo  academics,  the  National 
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Academy  of  Education  of  wliicli  I am  a iiieniber  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

We  had  a small  fund,  which  now  is  teiminatin^.  The  committee  tried 
to  ^T^et  into  new  aixias,  to  bring  new  talent  into  this  research. 

Tlie  Office  of  Education  is  picking  it  up.  Mr.  Hariy  Silberman  is 
doing  a very  fine  job  in  taking  advantage  of  experience  of  COBEE. 

On  my  second  point,  I share  the  view  that  was  expi*essed  earlier  this 
morning;  namely,  that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  not  quite  complete, 
even  tliough  it  has  the  simplicity  of  a constitutional  amendment 

It  is  incomplete  in  the  sense  that  it  would  lead  to  any  over  centnil- 
ization  of  educational  research. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way,  had  we  started  out  at  the  time  the  TJ.S.  Gov- 
ernment began  to  support  organized  research  in  agricultui’e  by  estab- 
lishing a National  Eesearch  Center,  for  example,  the  National  Center 
at  Beltsville,  Md.,  we  would  simply  not  have  had  a tenth  of  tlie  re- 
search we  have  had.  We  decentralized  a large  pait  of  this  reseai-ch 
at  the  outset. 

We  gave  each  State  experiment  station  a continuing  budget,  It  is 
true  that  half  of  them  have  not  produced  much.  Thej^  have  been  too 
small  and  for  other  leasons,  but  what  has  been  iiroduced  as  a whole  is 
extraordinary,  and  outstanding  achievement  in  the  modeimization  of 
agriculture. 

It  would  strongly  urge  you  to  develop  as  an  integral  part  of  NIE 
a legislative  authorization  that  would  decentralize  a substantial  jiaif 
of  the  researcli.  The  requiml  decentralization  is  not  something  a na- 
tional lesearch  advisoiy  committee  can  do.  You  will  have  to  do  it  be- 
cause there  are  too  many  political  issues  involved. 

We  did  find  a workable  formula  in  the  agricultural  area  to  which 
I have  alluded.  You  must  find  a workable  formula  hei*c,  too.  You  need 
a formula  that  would  establish  a systematic  process  by  which  a part 
of  the  Federal  funds  will  go  in  continuing  manner  to  centers  and 
groups  of  centers^ 

You  have  to  take  account  of  the  diversity  in  schooling  and  higher 
education. 

You  have  to  start  basically  with  the  enrolled  number  of  students, 
including  higher  education  over  the  United  Stutes.  It  is  almost  like 
the  way  we  .rtarted  in  agi-icultuve  many  yeai's  ago  when  such  Federal 
funds  were  allocated  in  accordance  wth  the  faim  population. 

You  should  plan  for  both  public  and  private  centers.  I have  played 
around  with  what  I think  are  the  relevant,  perhaps  politically  ac- 
cepted standards  such  as  enrollment,  and  the  educational  ffeoffrapliy  of 
the  United  States. 

To  I'ej.'eat,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  both  public  and  private 
centei*s  in  this  area,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  physical  sciences  or  in 
agriculture.  Your  bill  should  specify  the  decentralization  and  not 
leave  it  f or  the  Eesearch  Advisory  Committee  to  do  in  some  ad  hoc 
fashiom,  I’hey  are  not  the  appropriate  political  responsible  people  to 
niidertf'kethis-task. 

Therefoi*e,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  legislative  process  to  find 
a fonmila  by  which  it  is  to  be  done. 

I think  Thave  a nice  fonmila  here,  but  I can’t  defend  it.  Although, 
if  I were  in  Congi'ess  I would  see  liow  far  I could  go  with  it. 
[Laughter.] 
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And  I would  lose  out,  I suspect,  because  of  political  pressures  and  the 
many  parts  that  have  to  be  recognized  in  the  process.  But  to  keep  what 
I am  saying  in  bounds,  let  me  hold  back  and  simply  say  that  your  bill 
is  incomplete  with  respect  to  decentralization. 

Furthermore,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  also  incomplete  for  it  does  not 
specify  some  basic  research  areas  and  research  approaches  that  require 
special  attention.  , , , 

In  COBKE,  we  had  a hard  time  mobilizing  anthropologists.  In 
some  sense  it  was  also  true  of  economists.  Few  economists  applied.  But 
we  must  get  economists  into  educational  research. 

Thus,  my  plea  is  that  you  modify  and  complete  this  legislative  au- 
thorization for  educational  research  by  developing  a workable  formula 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  our  body  politic  which  would  decentralize 
some  of  the  funds  and  get  them  to  the  right  places  for  continuing 
research  that  will  attract  talents  into  educational  research. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BaADEms.  Thank  you  very  much.  Professor  Schultz. 

It  was  enormously  stimulating  and  helpful  to  us. 

I might  say  to  the  point  you  made  about  the  importance  of  decen- 
tralizing this  enterprise,  I think  there  would  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  at  all  on  the  part  of  most  of  us  on  the  subcommittee  with  you 
on  that. 

The  question  we  wrestle  with  is  what  is  the  appropriate  mechanism  ? 
You  may  have  heard  me  say  earlier,  it  was  represented  by  the  Presi- 
dent— and  in  any  event  it  seems  to  me  to  make  sense— that  most  of  the 
research  that  would  be  supported  by  the  NIE  would  not  be  conducted 
in  a Washington-based  NIE.  It  would  be  out  in  the  country. 

Dr.  SciiunTz.  Yes. 

'My,  Bkadeimas.  But  you  are  talking  about  some  formula  to  allocate 
funds  on  a State,  regional,  or  metropolitan  or  some  other  basis. 

Dr.  Schultz.  You  don't  build  research  centers  in  the  States  on  5-year 
contracts.  You  don’t  get  competent  scholars  committing  their  life  to  it 
on  such  short-term  arrangements. 

Mr.  BnADEivrAS.  I thoroughly  agree  with  Avhat  you  have  said.  A con- 
tinuing issue  in  these  hearings  is  the  relationship  of  the  rather  differ- 
ent pair  of  entities ; namely,  the  NIE  and  the  Office  of  Education. 

There  are  those  in  HEW  who  I know  would  like  to  see  in  effect  the 
NIE  be  the  captive  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Dr.  Schultz.  Sure. 

]\[r.  Bradesias.  I think  that  would  be  unfortunate. 

Dr.  Schultz.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I think  we  both  agree  that  is  essential. 

Dr.  Schultz.  We  do. 

]\rr.  BRADEStAS.  I have  another  issue.  W e have  had  school  bond  issues 
turned  down  all  over  the  country.  Dr.  Bakalis.  I think,  was  suggesting 
the  electorate  does  not  perceive  they  are  really  getting  dividends  on 
their  investment  in  education. 

Can  you  tell  us  from  your  viewpoint  as  someone  who  has  delved  in 
the  field  of  economics  of  education,  what  we  can  in  time  hope  for,  if 
that  is  a fair  question  ? Maybe  it  is  not. 

Dr.  Schultz.  I cannot  give  a very  precise  answer.  Let  me  limit  my 
comment  to  higher  education.  This  is  where  I am  doing  some  work 
and  thinking. 

I would  Slink  the  public  is  quite  correct  in  worrying  about  the 
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financing  of  higher  education.  In  view  of  the  high  level  of  income  and 
wealth  of  about  half  the  parents  (families)  who  have  children  in  col- 
lege, the  time  is  overdue  to  shift  to  a full  cost  pricing  in  our  public 
institutions. 

Students  in  publicly  suppoited  institutions  pay  about  15  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  instruction  they  get.  There  is  no  reason  why  upward 
of  half  these  students  in  the  United  States  should  not  be  paying  the 
full  cost,  - 

This  step  would  alter  and  improve  the  possibility  of  helping  more 
needy  students. 

In  the  private  institutions  students  pay  about  46  percent  of  the  real 
cost  of  their  educational  services.  Many  of  them  are  also  relatively 
rich.  One  of  the  problems  is  some  arc  too  rich,  to  get  down  to  business. 

Now,  this  is  just  the  sort  of  an  issue  which  ought  to  be  thought 
through  and  seen  from  many  angles.  The  equity  issue  that  I am  raising 
is  very  complex. 

Mr.  BnADEinAS.  It  seems  to  me,  as  we  think  of  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  one  of  the  appropriate  items  on  the  agenda  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  would  be  the  question  of  coming  up 
with  some  reasonable  way  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  our  investment 
in  the  schools. 

Dr.  Schultz.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BnADEMAS.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

AVe  are  most  grateful  to  you  Professor  Schultz  for  some  extremely 
helpful  testimony  and  for  identifying  what  I think  are  some  areas  we 
should  really  deal  with  and  for  providing  the  kind  of  legislative  his- 
tory that  will  assist  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  imple- 
menting this  program. 

I am  particularly  pleased,  as  I know  our  chairman  was  with  your 
initial  comments  on  the  impoitancc  of  preschool  programs. 

Dr.  Schultz.  Very  important. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I think  you  probably  came  info  the  room  after  the 
chairman  had  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  work  in  early  childhood 
programs  has  probably  been  the  most  dominant  effoit  undertaken  by 
the  subcommittee  over  the  last  2 years. 

Dr.  Schultz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Now  w^e  are  just  at  the  point  of  reporting  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  the  results  of  these  2 years  of  effort 
which  hopefully  will  result  in  the  enactment  of  some  landmark  legis- 
lation in  this  area, 

AVe  feel,  and  obviously  you  agree,  that  this  has  a very  high  priority. 

Dr.  Schultz.  Veiy  high. 

Mr.  Hansen.  In  terms  of  the  whole  area  of  educational  research 
efforts. 

You  have  also  made  refe*’cnce  to  the  fact  there  are  other  areas  you 
think  might  be  overlooked  that  ought  to  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education. 

Dr.  Schultz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Could  you  list  some  of  those  you  think  ought  to  be 
given  top  priority  in  the  design  programs  and  allocations  of  research 
and  resources. 

Dr.  Schultz.  Perhaps  I ought  to  start  a little  differently. 
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At  our  best  educational  graduate  researcli  univei-sity  complexes 
there  are  schools  or  departments  in  education  that  are  doing  real  re- 
search. 

In  recent  j^ears,  a strong  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  in  research 
talents  from  various  disciplines.  Tliis  is  what  led  to  the  COBRE  ex- 
periment in  whicli  there  was  an  attempt  to  recruit  talent,  in  addition 
to  that  from  psycholo^,  also  from  antliropology,  economics,  soci- 
ology, history,  and  political  science. 

My  own  judgment  is  the  sociology  is  coming  along  fairly  well. 
Anthropology  has  not  been  mobilized,  which  can,  from  a cultural 
point  of  view,  make  a major  contribution. 

Economics  can  bo  mobilized. 

All  this  is  once  again  a plea  to  mobilize  new  types  of  talent. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Let  me  say.  Professor  Schultz,  your  testimony  and 
responsive  questions  have  been  among  the  best  we  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  during  the  couise  of  the  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

I would  hope  we  can  call  upon  you. 

Dr.  Schultz.  Any  time. 

Mr.  Hansen.  In  the  future  as  we  look  forward. 

Let  me  finally  aclmowledge  our  indebtedness  to  you  and  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  entire  counti'y  to  you  for  your  pioneernig  efforts  in 
this  area  of  educational  and  economics. 

Mr.  Schultz.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you. 

You  have  been  very  helpful  to  us. 

Our  final  witness  this  morning  is  Mr,  Sam  Mercantini,  assistant 
superintendent  of  public  instniction  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
a good  friend  of  the  chairman  and  the  subcommittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAM  MERCANTINI,  INDIANA  ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Mercantini.  I am  here  representing  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction  of  ^Indiana,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  superin- 
tendent, Jolm  Loughlin. 

I would  just  like  to  summarize  by  saying  that  the  State  of  Indiana 
is  veiy  interested  in  the  proposal,  H.K.  311  and  H.R.  3606.  We  cer- 
tainly suppoit  it  for  several  reasons. 

The  mam  reasons  we  support  this  art — Indiana  is  involved  in  many 
of  the  types  of  things  planned  for  the  advancement  of  education. 

We  are  currently  involved  in  experimental  schools. 

We  are  proposing  Indiana.be  the  central  location  as  a dissemination 
center  for  research  educational  information  within  the  surrounding 
States  and  also  Wisconsin,  a total  I believe  of  six  States. 

We  think  that  this  is  veiy  impoitant  because  of  our  endeavom  in 
the  3 first  months  in  oflice  we  found  there  is  a great  deal  of  educa- 
tional material  and  information  available.  Howe\-er,  no  one  has 
brought  it  together.  No  one  has  in  any  sense  of  the  word  cataloged 
it  so  the  people  who  should  have  it  can  have  easy  access  to  it. 

Indiana  has  applied  to  the  Oflice  of  Education  for  funding  for  a 
Midwest  educational  center  in  order  to  do  this. 

The  very  last  point  I want  to  make  is  sort  of  a wrap-up  of  things 
said  by  people  before  that  I agree  with  and  we  in  Indiana  agree  with. 
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That  there  is  a coriimitment  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  people  in  tlie  Hoosier 
State  for  educational  excellence. 

We  evidenced  this  by  voting  for  a gentleman,  iny  immediate  su- 
perior, who  has  promised  to  remove  education  in  Indiana  fiom  the 
hurly-burly  that  is  often  involved  in  our  political  system. 

If  we  can  do  this,  if  we  all  work  and  if  it  is  suitable  to  come  up  with 
a bill  for  a National  Institute  of  Education  then  Indiana  will  join 
with  you  and  the  appropriate  agency  and  the  people  of  Indiana  will 
support  the  superintendent  in  any  efforts  in  this  direction. 

That  is  a very  quick  sumiuaiy. 

Mr.  Buademas.  Thank  you  v^ry  much,  Mr.  Mercantini,  for  your 
excellent  statement.  I congratulate  you. 

I am  aware,  of  coui’se,  of  the  kind  of  vigorous  leadership  that  In- 
diana’s State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  John  Ixmghlin, 
is  giving  to  education  in  an  State  just  as  is  the  case  here  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  with  Dr.  Michael  Bakalis  and  with  Wilson  Riles  in  the 
State  of  California  and  John  Porter  in  Michigan. 

I must  say  that  it  is  very  encouraging  to  me  to  see  younger  leadei*s 
springing  up  in  this  important  State  office. 

I think  that  this  development  makes  it  a lot  easier  for  people  like 
me  who  have  been  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  leadership  the  State 
governments  have  been  giving  in  educaetion,  to  join  my  friends  like 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  in  hoping  that  a better  day  is  on  the  horizon. 

Could  you  just  spell  out  a little  more  the  proposed  Midwest  Infor- 
niation  Center?  I was  very  glad  to  see  you  put  the  emphasis  on 
dissemination. 

You  have  applied  for  support  for  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Meucantini.  We  have. 

For  your  infoimation  I will  submit  for  your  records  our  application 
for  this.  Tlie  application  is  in  the  sum  of  $380,000. 

This  will  cover  the  States  immediately  surrounding  Indiana:  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

This  will  be  to  set  up  a permanent  office.  If  we  are  funded  in  this 
particular  aspect  we  envision  Indianapolis  as  the  permanent  location 
to  collect  all  kinds  of  educational  research,  to  collect  all  kinds  of  in- 
formation in  the  field  of  education,  not  only  research  but  just  detail 
material  educators  should  be  able  to  have  access  to  and  to  then  supply 
this  to  the  States  in  the  Midwest  region. 

This  would  be  both  a program  Avhere  people  could  write  in  and  ask 
or  phone  and  we  could  mail  it  out  or  get  it  to  them  or  they  come  in 
on  assignment  and  look  over  what  our  resources  would  be  and  borrow 
anything  they  may  have  use  for. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I might  ask  you  one  other  question.  You  heard  Dr. 
Bakalis  remark  on  the  difficulties  he  is  encountering  in  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature  in  getting  funds  for  research  in  education. 

Mr.  Meucantini.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buademas.  Are  we  more  enlightened  in  the  State  of  Indiana  in 
this  respect? 

Mr.  MeucaNtini.  No  ; we  didn’t  even  bother  to  apply.  We  are  having 
problems  just  keeping  the  schools  open  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Brademas.  This  is  very  distressing  to  me  as  a citizen  of  Indi- 
ana, but  as  an  Indiana  politician  I had  better  not  venture  any  further 
comment.  Tliis  is  a bipartisan  bill  Ave  are  working  on  here  today. 
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I will  thank  you  for  your  excellent  statement,  Mr.  Mercantini  and 
hope  you  will  convey  the  greetiiiffs  of  this  subcommittee  and  my  own 
to  John  Loughlin. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  BEansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I would  also  welcome  you,  Mr.  Mercantini,  and  ask  you  to  convey 
greetings  to  Mr.  Loughlin.  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  some 
weeks  ago  at  Atlantic  City. 

You  heard  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bakalis? 

Mr.  Mercantini.  Yes,  I did. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I am  interested  in  your  comment  on  the  basic  thrust  of 
his  testimony  and  particularly  his  recommendation  that  there  be  a very 
large  State  loan  ".nd  the  piogram  be  vei-y  largely  State  oriented. 

Mr.  Mercantim.  If  I couldjust  give  you  Indiaiuvs  experience  again, 
in  3 months’  expeiience  in  the  office,  if  we  were  to  engage  in  detailed 
research  in  education  Indiana  we  would  need  a huge  amount  of  funds, 
to  be  very  honest  with  you. 

We  analyzed  the  297  people  now  in  our  department.  And  82  of  those 
are  funded  by  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  rest  are  funded  by  the  Federal 
Govermnent. 

We  have  50  other  people  we  do  have  some  type  of  control  over  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  And  these  are  paid  by  Federal  funds  also. 

Of  these  82  we  find  all  kinds  of  clerks  and  a huge  proportion  in  the 
school  lunch  progi'am. 

What  I am  saying  is  if  we  arc  going  to  give  Indiana  the  idea  of 
doing  educational  research  you  will  have  to  give  a great  deal  of  money, 
a great  deal  of  staff. 

I think  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  on  a regional  basis  rather  than  in 
one  State. 

In  Indiana  there  are  1.2  million  children  in  the  public  schools.  This 
would  be  large  enough  to  come  up  with  a meaningful  research  if  we 
had  the  staff,  if  we  had  the  time  and  resources.  If  you  pool  several 
States  in  the  Midwest  and  give  them  resources  and  work  out  some 
kind  of  a joint  arrangement  where  they  could  compare  and  come  up 
with  similar  systems  in  several  States  they  could  be  compared  very 
easily  with  one  another. 

I think  it  would  be  a better  program. 

Mr.  Hansen.  To  be  initiated  by  the  Federal  legislation  or  to  be  tlie 
result  of  initiatives  and  developments  among  the  States  themselves? 

Mr.  Mercantini.  Well,  it  could  hapijen  either  way.  One  of  the  pro- 
posals I will  also  leave  for  tlie  record  is  an  experimental  school  pro- 
posal put  forth  by  Indiana  University.  They  list  10  different  schools 
in  10  different  States. 

The  university  has  already  made  contact  in  working  out  some  type 
of  an  arrangement  and  giving  the  nature  and  peisoiiaTities  of  various 
superintendents  in  five  or  six  States  in  the  Midwest.  We  would  work  it 
out  among  the  superintendents  themselves. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Thank  you  very  much.  ; 

The  Chair  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  recoid  the  text  of  a statement  by  J ohn  E.  Desmond,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Teachers  Union. 

( The  statement  ref er  red  to  follows : ) 
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Statement  of  John  B,  Desmond,  President,  Chicago  Teachers  Union, 

Chicago,  III. 

I have  asked  for  the  opportunity  to  present  a statement  to  you  today  on  behalf 
of  the  more  than  25,000  teachers  ^Yho  work  in  the  Chicago  Public  Scliools  System. 

On  their  behalf,  I thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  listening  to  our  and  their 
concerns. 

Too  often  the  concerns,  the  experience,  the  views  of  those  who  work  in  the 
classrooms  have  been  ignored. 

Too  often  national,  state  or  district-wide  educational  programs  have  been 
developed  without  the  advice  of  the  practitioners, 

In  recent  years  hundreds  of  new  schemes  for  upgrading  instruction  in  our 
schools  have  been  handed  to  the  teacher  who  is  told  on  the  opening  day  of  school 
that  this  is  how  you  do  it. 

The  assumption  has  been  that  the  teacher  is  a technician,  who  given  the 
right  kind  of  materials  and  programs,  can  tench  children  properly.  If  the  hoped 
for  results  don't  occur,  then  the  fault  must  lie  with  the  technician,  not  the 
program, 

Tlint  conclusion  is  a naive  one.  It  ignores  educational  research  into  the  process 
of  learning  one  of  the  most  complex  and  least  understood  functions  of  the  human 
personality. 

It  ignores  the  reality  of  what  happens  behind  the  classroom  door.  It  Ignores  the 
role  the  teacher  plays  in  stimulating  that  process  of  learning. 

But  the  conclusion  is  partly  right.  The  breakdown  in  the  success  of  a specific 
program  often  occurs  in  the  teacher's  use  of  the  new  materials  and  the  bpecific 
teaching  method. 

However,  if  you  will  re-examine  the  evaluation  data  of  these  hundreds  of  in- 
novative programs  you  will  find  that  the  teacher  who  is  successful  with  this 
new  “innovation”  is  the  teacher  who  was  also  successful  with  the  “old”  approach. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Bducation's  immense  Cooperative  Research  Pro- 
gram in  Primary  Reading  Instruction  provides  ample  documentation  for  that 
observation.  That  research  showed  clearly  that  regardless  of  methods  or  mate- 
rials used,  some  teachers  consistently  produce  whole  classes  of  pupils  who  read 
significantly  better  than  others. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  major  point  of  my  presentation. 

A National  Institute  of  Education,  if  it  is  to  have  any  impact  on  the  auality 
of  the  schools  must  concentrate  on  finding  answers  to  these  unaaswered  questioas : 

What  are  the  qualities  of  a good  teacher? 

What  kind  of  training  produces  good  teachers? 

What  kind  of  support  services,  materials  and  programs  are  crucial  to  a teach- 
er’s success  in  the  classroom? 

We  think  we,  the  practitioners,  have  found  some  of  the  answers,  We  would 
like  the  National  Institute  of  >Mucatlon  to  imrsue  the  ways  and  means  of  verify- 
ing our  conclusions. 

We  believe  that  effective  teaching  is  the  result  of  effective  pre-service  and  in- 
service  training — training  in  its  broadest  sense  of  a continuing  developmental 
process. 

iWe  have  recognized  that  concept  as  valid  in  the  education  of  children.  We 
believe  it  is  just  as  valid  in  the  education  of  tenchei^. 

Educators  liave  long  recognized  that  children  often  learn  as  much  or  more 
from  their  peers  than  from  their  instructors  if  the  atmosphere  and  conditions 
in  the  classroom  are  conducive  to  this  kind  of  productive  Interdiange.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  just  as  valid  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  on-going  development  of 
the  professional  skills  of  the  teachers  in  the  school. 

As  practitioners  we  have  learned  tliat  children  get  more  excited,  more  in- 
volved and.  consequently  do  better  if  they  have  a share  in  x>lanning  what  you 
do  in  the  classroom. 

We  believe  this  condition  is  a prerequisite  for  rvHainlng  enthusiasm  for  teach- 
ing in  teachers. 

That  is  what  we  practitioners  “know”  from  our  experience. 

We  have  hud  great  difficulty,  however,  in  getting  anyone  to  understand  the 
connection  between  effective  training,  effective  teaching  and  successful  students. 

So,  we  finally  tried  another  course  of  action — we  presented  a demand  at  the 
bargaining  table  to  set  up  model  experimental  programs  tliat  teachers  had  a 
hand  in  designing. 
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Nationally  that  is  referred  to  as  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers’  “More 
Effective  Schools  Program.*’ 

•In  Chicago  we  call  it  Project  READ. 

In  each  city  wliere  Unions  have  won  the  right  to  start  this  kind  of  program, 
tlie  program  design  has  been  a little  different. 

We  tliink  that  is  good  but  it  gives  educational  researchers  a few  headaches. 
Project  READ,  now  successfully  implemented  in  three  schools  in  Chicago,  has 
three  things  in  common  with  other  More  Effective  Schools  programs. 

d.  Teachers  heli>ed  design  tlie  program.  They  weren’t  handed  a design  and 
told  that  what  you  have  been  doing  was  wrong,  tills  is  what  you  should  do. 

2.  Each  program  is  developmental — it  changes  as  the  teachers,  in  working  with 
each  other,  the  school  administrators,  the  parents  and  the  other  professionals 
on  the  staff,  develop  their  own  i)ePceptions  of  wliat  their  children’s  needs  are, 
how  well  the  materials  match  the  children’s  needs  and  what  other  kinds  of 
materials  or  approaches  can  be  used. 

3.  Thi.s  development  of  the  teacher’s  own  skills  is  viewed  as  an  integral  part  of 
his  professional  responsibilities — in  the  schools  within  the  school  day. 

None  of  the  Project  READ  or  MBS  programs  can  inake  extravageiit  claims  like 
having  raised  children’s  reading  test  scores  two  grades  in  two  months. 

We  never  expected  them  to  do  so. 

The  role  of  decision-makers  is  new  to  teachers.  They  have  to  do  some  painful 
groping  to  find  satisfactory  answers. 

Further,  the  program  is  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  in  education  today.  It 
attempts  to  upset  nearly  all  of  the  old  traditional  roles  the  principal,  the  teacher, 
the  student,  the  counselor,  the  librarian  and  the  parent  play  in  our  schools  today. 

Our.s  is  0 pragmatic  approach  to  find  realistic  answers  to  pervasive  educational 
problems.  We  need  to  find  a way  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  pragmatic  educa- 
tional practitioners  and  the  educational  theorists. 

If  the  National  Institute  of  Education  is  to  be  a belp,  it  must,  unlike  most 
research  Institutes  today,  be  concerned  with  the  practical  asi^ects  and  applications 
of  learning  theories  as  tliey  apply  to  the  education  of  children  and  as  they  apply 
to  the  education  of  children  and  as  they  apply  to  the  education  of  teachers. 

A natural  liaison  w’ould  be  in  the  Institute’s  cooperation  in  research,  evaluation 
and  development  of  the  model  experimental  school  programs  which  have  been 
initiated  by  teacher  unions. 

And  the  Institute  itself,  if  it  is  not  to  become  an  island  isolated  from  the 
realities  of  American  classrooms  must  use  the  practitioners’  experience  at  every 
stage  of  its  owm  development  as  an  Institution. 

We  mean  not  only  educational  administrators  and  those  in  the  education  in- 
dustry but  those  who  are  in  the  classroom  and  arc  practically  and  pragmatically 
testing  out  the  educational  theories — the  teachers. 

We  are  asking  that  teachers  be  invited  into  the  planning  councils  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  that  the  teachers’  experience  in  the  classrooms  be 
used  when  ediicntionnl  researchers  start  talking  about  how  to  evaluate  programs, 
how  to  set  \xo  programs  to  test  out  innovative  approaches  and  wliat  kind  of  model 
experimental  programs  ought  to  be  tried. 

One  last  plea — please  do  not  use  the  need  for  funds  for  educational  research 
as  an  excuse  to  cut  back  funds  fbr  school  programs  serving  this  generation  of 
children. 

(Ml*.  Mercantini’s  prepai'ed  statement  of  material  follows :) 

Testimony  of  Sam  IMebcantim,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  State  of  Indiana 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguishefl  Congressmen,  It  is  a pleasure  and  an  honor 
to  have  this  opi)ortunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee  on  important 
issues  of  educational  research,  development  and  innovation  and  upon  the  critical 
question  of  how  educational  innovations  are  transfered  into  being  in  the  schools. 
My  name  is  Sam  Mercantini,  and  I ser\’e  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  tlie  State  of  Indiana.  As  such  I liave  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
John  Longlilin,  an  educator  of  great  character  and  ability  and  a man  whose 
election  to  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  last  fall  was  symbolic 
of  the  widely  felt  need  for  change  in  American  education. 

Without  delving  into  politics,  let  me  report  to  you  that  Mr.  Loughlin  was  elected 
in  Indiana  with  a sweeping  mandate  for  educational  ehnnge  from  the  iieople 
of  the  entire  State,  I know  that  it  is  common  for  newspapers  and  commentators 
to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  voters  give  vent  to  their  dissatisfaction  with  our 
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present  educational  systems  by  voting  down  bond  issues.  It  is  a pleasure,  by 
contrast,  then  to  reiwrt  this  instance — paralleled  by  the  election  of  Winston 
Riles  in  California  and  John  W.  Porter  in  Michigan — when  voters  showed 
their  faith  in  the  future  of  our  educiitionai  systems  by  voting  overwhelmingly 
for  a man  committed  to  progress  and  evol  iition. 

Education  in  Indiana  faces  a number  of  challenges,  and  we  have  programs  on 
a number  of  fronts. 

But  two  of  our  initiatives  are  particularly  germane  to  the  work  of  your  sub- 
committee today,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  to  those  that  I shall  devote  the  rest 
of  my  testimony.  The  concern  experimental  sehooU  and  the  iUn^iemination  of 
innovation. 

Experimental  Sehooh 

The  Experimental  Schools  program  will,  of  course,  he  a part  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  when  it  comes  into  being,  so  I think  it  might  lie  interest- 
ing for  you  to  hear  testimony  about  the  meaning  of  such  a program. to  a State 
like  Indiana.  \ 

The  fundamental  fact  which  confronts  any  school  ofl3cer  is  the  inflexibility  of 
his  budgeting. 

Unlike  business  we  have  no  elastic  “promotion' ’ funds,  no  flexible  “develop* 
ment  budget”  and  no  arbitrary  "discretionary”  funds.  Thus  the  manpower  and 
the  thinking  time  to  start  new  developments  has  to  come  out  of  the  el^ort  of 
already  overburdened  administrators. 

In  such  a situation  tlie  fe\v  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  available  for  planning 
grants  through  the  Experimental  Schools  program  can  work  wonder.s 

Since  the  first  round  of  calls  for  “expressions  of  interest”  by  the  Experimental 
Schools  program  many  programs  have  been  develoi)ed  by  Indiana  school  districts. 
While  a few  of  these  have  been  discarded  because  they  involve  less  than  the 
2,000  students  required  by  the  Experimental  Schools  guidelines,  there  never- 
theless remain  seven  proposals  for  genuinely  comprehensive  experiments,  and 
these  proi)osals  are  before  the  Office  of  Education  at  the  moment. 

These  proposals,  diverse  and  exciting  every  one,  are  from  the  following  school 
authorities : 

The  East  Chicago^  Indiana  PnWc  Seliool  System:  “Television  Communications 
Approach  to  a Muiti-Guiturai  Experience  for  a Community  in  the  Urban  Con- 
dition.” 

Viyo  County  School  Corporation:  Letter  of  Intent  for  Experimental  Schools 
Program  (Career  Development  K-12) 

The  Sehool  City  of  Gary  Indiana  and  Pnhlic  Manayettient  Corporation:  Letter 
of  Interest  for  a program  with  "a  performance  oriented  organizational  struc- 
ture; a managerial,  as  opposed  to  administrative,  approach;  a full-year,  full- 
week,  mult-age-level,  commuunity  based  utilization  of  time  space ; a self-develop- 
ing Instructional  management  team;  and  a heuristc.  Multi-disciplinary,  life 
oriented  ‘curriculum.*  ” 

The  Metropolitan  Sehool  Distrlet  of  Wabash  County:  Letter  of  Interest  for 
"developing  an  individualized  instruction  program.” 

The  Monroe  County  Community  School  Corporation:  Letter  of  Intent  for 
iiidiWduaiized  approaches  at  all  levels  and  to  allow  pupils  to  move  through 
the  instructional  program  at  rates  which  are  appropriate  for  them  as  individuals.” 

The  Division  of  Curriculu7n  and  Supervision,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools: 
The  Shortridge  Total  Education 

The  Indiana  U7iivcrsity  Foundation:  Letter  of  Interest  for  “the  creation  of 
an  Ad  Hoc  Community  of  Alternative  Schools.” 

In  this  group  of  proposals,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  exhibited  a creativity,  a 
directness  of  approach  to  needed  social  change  and  a dedication  to  the  cause 
of  education  of  which  any  State  would  be  proud.  Indiana,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
proud  of  the  school  authorities  who  iiave  compiled  and  submitted  these  proposals. 

Let  us  briefly  survey  the  breadth  and  depth  of  these  profwsals  to  gain  an  idea 
of  what  they  suggest  for  the  future  of  American  education  and  the  tasks  that 
lie  before  the  proposed  National  Institute  of  Education. 

In  East  Chicago  we  find  a variagated  community  of  startlingly  lovv  income. 
34%  of  the  pupils  there  come  from  families  whose  income  qualify  them  for  Title  I 
guidelines.  Many  are  of  Appalachian  stock,  others  are  Puerto  Rican.  Chicano 
and  Black.  The  proposal  of  the  Public  School  System  is  that  the  diversity  of 
culture  be  not  merely  accepted : it  is  to  be  the  core  concept  of  the  educational 
curriculum.  Further,  the  medium  for  the  multi-cultural  school  experience  is 
to  be  the  most  advanced  technologies  possible. 
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starting  with  the  equipment  already  available  In  the  studio  of  the  Joseph  L. 
Block  Junior  High  School,  a television  studio,  the  school  authorities  Inteiul  to 
broadcast  a multicultural  curriculum  to  five  schools  in  East  Chicago. 

The  community,  moreover.  Is  to  be  Involved  in  every  stage  of  the  creation  of  new 
curricula.  At  one  extreme  this  will  mean  individuals  hired  as  “cultural  resource 
staff.''  At  the  other  end  of  the  si)ectruui  it  might  mean,  for  Instance,  that  a 
Spanish  merchant  finds  himself  discussing  prices  in  arithmetic  classes  across 
the  city  through  the  wonders  of  vldeotaije  and  closed  circuit  cable-casting. 

The  projected  cost  increment  of  this  adventurous  and  valuable  program  is 
$345,200  over  and  above  the  city’s  present  educational  budget  of  $9.8  million. 
Tills  Is  a mere  $3.5%  increase,  yet  it  represents  a commitment  to  innovation 
which  could  have  the  most  beneficial  effects  for  the  coming  generation. 

Naturally,  I very  much  hope  that  this  proposal  will  be  funded  as  an  Experi- 
mental Schools  project. 

Just  as  worthy  is  the  proposed  Career  Development  Program  originated  by 
^Yilllam  J.  Hamrick  of  Terre  Haute  for  the  A'^igo  County  School  Corporation. 
Hamrick  notes  that  schools  In  general  are  directed  to  the  needs,  aspirations  and 
reward  structures  of  the  “model"  child,  the  middle  class  child.  AYhile  this  ap- 
proach is  good  for  the  many  children  it  fits.  It  ignores  many. 

In  his  area,  he  points  out,  “children  wlille  enrolled  in  the  formative  elemen- 
tary school  ages  are  directly  infiuenced  uy  a lower-middle  to  lower  socioeconomic 
value  system  and  an  ethnocentrism  developed  from  an  Ancestry  of  central  to 
southern  European  immigrants." 

The  area  in  which  he  is  working  is  a former  coal  mining  area  with  a good  deal 
of  unemp’Dyment  and  underemployment.  Significantly,  here,  as  in  East  Chicago, 
the  school  officials  intend  to  base  future  experimental  programs  upon  analysis 
of  the  cultural  biases  in  the  local  culture;  rather  than  seeing  their  role  as  “reme- 
diating" the  culture  in  place,  they  see  the  dominant  social  Infiuences  as  factors 
to  be  addressed  frankly  and  directly  in  their  own  terms. 

To  take  a third  example  of  these  programs,  Gary,  Indiana,  proposes  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  \tj  experimentation  with  contracted  operation  of  .schools  and 
to  expand  the  realm  of  experimentation  to  include  a voucher  program.  Frankly 
admitting  that  “Our  system  no  longer  sen*es  the  present  population  of  Gary 
and  perpetrates  underachievement,  poverty  and  despair,"  the  school  trustees 
go  on  to  say  “We  confidently  expect  that  a radical  program  to  change  Gary's 
school  system  will  not  falter  for  lack  of  board  of  administration  commitment." 

With  your  pennlsslon,  Mr.  Chulniian,  I submit  the  East  Chicago.  Vigo  County 
and  Gary  Letters  of  Intent  for  inclusion  in  your  hearing  record  as  typlckl  of 
the  educational  experiments  which  Indiana  authorities  are  hoping  to  carry 
fonvard. 

Such  experiments,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  very  stuff  of  reform  aud  renewal 
in  education  and  in  my  opinion  they  should  be  high  on  the  list  priorities  for  the 
proposed  National  Institute  of  Education. 

Disscmhiation  of  Research  Results 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  research  and  experimentation  cannot  have  an 
effect  on  education  if  they  remain  mere  rflsults  reported  and  filed  in  a drawer 
some  place. 

Yet  local  school  sj^stems  in  the  State  of  Indiana  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  to  set  up  programs  that  would  enable  their  i)ersonnel  to  make  effec- 
tive use  of  the  body  of  knowledge  now  being  developed  in  the  field.  And  at  the 
present  time  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  central  facility  hi  Indiana  with  the 
capability  of  staff  expertise  to  provide  the  extensive  collection,  categorization, 
coordination  and  delivery  of  information  tliat  is  needed. 

In  a related  area,  coordluatlon  and  delivery  of  services  presently  available 
within  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction — as  well  as  other  State  and  Com- 
munity agencies — is  lacking.  Because  of  the  growth  in  services  we  provide 
local  schools  and  school  authorities  we  liave  offices  to  provide  assistance  in 
many  special  arei^s  Including  curriculum,  siieclal  education,  vocatiomil  educa- 
tion, pupil  personnel,  instructional  media,  facilities  inspection  and  rese.arch. 
These  services,  however,  have  each  evolved  out  of  iKirtlcular  needs  at  particular 
times.  They  might  not,  in  fact,  be  available  to  particular  practitioners  at  par- 
ticular times  simply  because  comniuiilcatlons  between  the  central  agency  and  the 
local  school  or  classroom  have  become  so  complex. 

For  this  reason  we  are  at  tills  moment  proposing  the  funding  of  a Xlidwest 
Educational  Information  Center  to  serve  Indiana,  but  also  to  service  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
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As  presently  envisaged,  the  development  of  the  Educational  Information  Center 
will  take  place  in  three  phases;  planning,  pilot  operation,  and  full  operation. 
The  first  two  phases  will  require  a total  period  of  approximately  18  months 
divided  into  two  equal  parts.  Kealization  of  the  operational  phase  of  course, 
will  depend  on  the  success  of  Phases  I and  II  and  to  some  extent  on  the  avail- 
ability of  additional  support 

The  following  sequence  of  activities  approximates  the  order  of  development 
of  staff  and  services.  Some  activities,  of  course,  will  proceed  simultaneously. 
Some  will  be  long  term  or  indefinite,  and  other  finite,  but  in  general  the  plan 
procedure  is  described  below. 


When  the  appointments  of  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  have  been  con- 
firmed, an  immediate  next  step  will  be  to  secure  facilities.  Simultaneously,  the 
formation  of  the  rest  of  the  professional  staff  should  begin  so  that  these  special- 
ists, in  particular  the  reference  librarian  and  data  processing  siiecialist,  can 
participate  in  selecting  equipment  and  materials  relating  to  their  responsi- 
bilities. Because  it  will  serve  as  a laboratory  for  staff  orientation  and  training, 
the  facility  should  be  at  least  basically  equipped  as  early  as  possible. 

When  ,the  professional  staff  has  been  formed,  a series  of  visits  to  success* 
fully  operating  information  centers  will  take  place.  So  that  coverage  will  be 
as  extensive  as  possible,  the  staff  will  be  subdivided  into  three  groups,  each 
of  which  will  visit  a different  selection  of  three  sites.  Observations  and  reactions 
will  be  systematically  recorded  and  pooled  for  use  in  completing  the  Indiana 
facility  and  making  further  plans.  This  exchange  of  information  will  take  place 
in  staff  workshops  that  will  occur  after  site  visits.  Discussion  and  organization 
of  each  experience  will  increase  the  value  of  the  next  experience  as  well  as 
providing  a useful  set  of  records. 

Also  at  this  time  the  staff  will  begin  an  intensive  public  awareness  program 
within  the  educational  community  of  the  state.  The  statewide  Advisory  Board 
will  be  appointed  and  include  representatives  from  local  education  agencies 
tliroug'hout  the  state,  higher  education,  school  boards,  professional  organizations, 
and  other  agencies  directly  concemerl  with  education.  Jlembers  of  the  Advisorj* 
Board  will  be  Involved  in  some  staff  workshops  and  will  also  1>e  present  in  their 
areas  at  local  ‘*drive-in”  conferences,  a series  of  regional  meetings  conducted 
by  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  to  provide  initial  orientation  for  all 
educational  persoimel  to  the  new  program.  These  conferences  will  befollmved  up 
with  systematic  visitation  to  all  local  systems  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
project.  Other  functions  of  the  Advisory  Board  will  be  to  meet  periodically  with 
project  staff,  provide  evaluation,  and  make  recommendations  concerning  proce- 
dures. 

The  Educational  Research  Specialist  will  begin  to  work  closely  with  a core 
of  field  consultants,  recruited  on  a part-time  basis  from  the  various  service  divi- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  These  consultants  will  also  par- 
ticipate in  statewide  communication  and  training  efforts.  In  addition,  they 
will  help  to  identify  specialists  in  other  agencies  throughout  the  state,  including 
colleges  and  universities,  who  can  be  contracted  to  provide  consultant  services 
locally.  Ultimately,  a statewide  network  of  available  consultants  reiiresenting 
each  major  field  of  expertise  will  be  developed  assuring  that  no  back-up  of  requests 
for  services  will  occur. 

The  Education  Research  Specialist  will  also  initiate  a systematic  survey  of 
needs  thronglnut  the  state.  Qne.stionnalres  will  be  sent  to  high  level  adminis- 
trators in  every  Local  Education  Administration,  who  In  turn  will  be  asked  to 
survey  the  body  of  professionals  under  him  for  their  Input.  These  questionnaires 
will  be  sent  out  in  advance  and  collected  at  the  regional  drive-ln  conferences, 
following  further  discussion  of  the  nature  and  goals  of  the  program.  The  infor- 
mation obtained  in  this  way  will  be  supplemented  by  personal  Intenlews,  and 
together  these  sources  of  information  will  provide  the  basis  for  setting  priorities 
for  collection  of  materials,  acquisition  of  equipment,  development  of  data  proc- 
essing opera tioas,  and  provision  of  other  ser\1ces. 

At  an  early  point  in  the  planning  phase  the  Data  Processing  Specialist  will 
begin  working  with  the  Reference  Librarian  to  design  an  information  storage 
and  retrieval  system  that  will  accommodate  all  materials  as  they  are  shelved. 
He  will  also  begin  to  categorize  service  areas  and  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  public  schools  as  they  become  familiar  with  the  system. 


1.  PHASE  i:  PLANNING 
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2,  PHASE  II : PILOT  OPERATION 

The  pilot  state  of  operation  will  involve  implementation,  of  the  services  devel- 
oped so  far.  At  this  point  operations  will  be  concentrated  in  the  areas  of  great- 
est population  density,  with  facilities  centrally  located.  This  location  will  pro- 
vide access  to  school  systems  located  ^Yithln  reasonable  driving  distance  and 
representing  both  rural  and  highly  urbani;?ed  settings.  Defining  this  area  as 
the  pilot  field  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  other  areas  in  the  state  from  services. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  conceptually  the  Center  is  not  a new  organ  to 
be  grafted  onto  the  present  structure  of  the  Department’s  present  stage  of 
growth  and  organization.  The  center  itself  will  be  physically,  a new  entity,  and 
as  such  must  begrin  serving  a limited  area  and  expand  systematically  as  its 
facilities  are  tried,  evaluated  and  made  complete.  Many  educational  information 
services  are  already  available  from  various  segments  of  the  educational  com- 
munity, and  from  the  beginning  the  transition  to  a central  organirJng  agency 
will  Invoh’e  these  segments  of  the  educational  community  of  the  state.  The 
school  systems  ^vill  receive  systematic  communication,  be  Involved  in  education 
and  evaluation  programs,  and  of  course,  have  the  advantage  of  close  proximity 
to  the  initial  facility. 

For  the  specialists  on  the  staff  the  work  of  Phase  II  will  be  largely  a continua- 
tion of  assignments  begun  in  Phase  I,  the  acquisition  of  materials  and  equipment 
and  the  implementation  of  procedures  to  expedite  their  use.  By  the  completion 
of  the  Pilot  Phase  it  is  expected  that  a comprehensive  shelf  collection  of  research 
information  and  resources  will  include  a core  collection  of  professional  volumes 
for  circulation;  up-to-date  sets  of  key  professional  ])eriodicals ; basic  education 
indexes  and  abstracts;  government  newsletters,  bulletins,  information  ki^s  and 
other  documents  relevant  to  the  field  of  education ; subscriptions  to  both  govern- 
ment and  commerical  research  sendees;  publications  of  leading  education 
associations;  selected  monographs  and  other  documents  on  microfilm;  a complete 
file  of  state  legislation  relating  to  education ; a curriculum  resource  se>Hion, 
including  a collection  of  basic  textbooks  and  selected  syllabi  and  other  materials 
successfully  tested  in  the  classroom ; bibliographies ; and,  of  course,  a con  plete 
collection  of  all  DKIG  materials  and  publications  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
HEW,  Office  of  Education  and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunities.  Also  :o  be 
developed,  though,  possibly  not  within  the  period  of  Phase  II,  is  u collection 
of  multi-media  materials  such  as  films,  film  strips,  and  audio  and  video  tai)es. 
Equipment  will  include  computer  hardware,  copying  facilities,  microfilm  readers 
and  reproduction  machines,  standard  furnishings  for  browsing  and  study,  and 
audiovisual  devices  such  as  tape  players  and  projectors. 

The  individual  making  use  of  the  Center  facilities  will  receive  assistar  ce  in 
both  computer  and  manual  searches  of  the  collection.  Requests  for  assistance 
can  be  mailed,  telephoned  or  made  in  person.  Computer  output  will  be  rev.ewed 
for  relevance  and  supplemented  by  manual  searches  through  unprograiiimed 
resources,  the  product  being  a sof  t^va^e  package  which  might  include  the  computer 
output,  copies  of  other  abstracts  and  relevant  articles,  reference  toother  sources 
of  information  including  resource  persons,  bibliographical  references,  and  audio- 
visual materials  where  appropriate.  As  Phase  II  develops,  procedures  for  making 
software  packages  available  to  out-of-state  agencies  will  also  be  piloted. 

As  an  important  port  of  this  information  service,  the  Data  Processing  Special- 
ist will  conduct  training  workshops  in  the  field  to  educate  individuals  in  the 
use  of  the  system  being  developed.  Initially  these  workshops  will  involve  school 
administrators  who  will  transmit  their  training  to  their  professional  staff. 

State  personnel  whose  needs  extend  beyond  the  acquisition  of  information 
will  have  access  to  the  consultative  services  included  in  the  stnicture  of  the 
Center.  With  the  provision  of  an  information  package  a consultant  might  be 
dispatched  to  the  originator  of  the  request,  or  the  information  package  might 
be  dispatched  to  the  originator  of  the  request,  or  the  problem  might  require  a 
more  extensive  consultative  arrangement.  Such  an  arrangement  might  involve 
meetings  with  staff  field  consultants,  identification  of  possible  solutions,  mutual 
agreement  on  the  best  solution  for  the  given  situation,  selection  of  appropriate 
services  and  materials,  and  arrangement  for  further  consultative  assistance  in 
integrating  these  into  the  school  or  classroom  situation.  This  itemization  of  steps 
is,  of  course,  an  abstraction  which  will  change  in  every  actual  problem  setting 
and  serves  only  to  indicate  the  scoi)e  of  assistance  to  be  made  available. 

Although  field  consultant  services  as  described  above  will  be  available  omy 
professionals  within  the  state,  the  Center  stafi*  will  also  provide  liaison  with  out- 
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of-state  representatives  ns  they  become  organized  to  make  use  of  the  infornm- 
tion  services.  Also  at  this  time  a reasonable  fee  or  subscription  schedule  for 
other  State  Education  Agencies  will  be  devised  to  make  the  continuation  of 
these  services  financially  feasible. 


3.  EVALUATION 

Evaluation  will  be  nn  important  part  of  Phase  I and  II,  consisting  of  both  n 
continuing  monitoring  process  and  formal  assessments  at  given  points  of  the 
development  of  the  program,  including  evaluation  by  outside  agencies.  The  Edu- 
cational Research  Specialist  will  be  responsible  for  designing  and  implementing 
formal  evaluation  procedures.  Generally,  these  will  entail  an  initial  survey  of 
needs  in  the  area  of  educational  information  and  services  (described  above) 
and  follow-up  surveys  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  needs  are  being  met 
and  areas  (both  topical  and  geographical)  in  which  they  are  not.  Primary 
techniques  will  include  que.stionnaires,  site  visits  with  structured  interviews, 
tabulation  usk<  of  services  and  materials,  and  individual  staff  reports  and  ob. 
servations.  Periodic  irogres.s  reports  circulated  among  the  staff  will  record 
these  findings  and  provide  the  basis  for  discussion  and  planning  as  the  program 
develops. 

Ill  as  much  as  divisions  now  existing  within  the  .state  agency  will  be  involved 
in  the  provision  of  basic  services,  their  own  inethr:ls  of  evaluation  will  also  he 
instrumental  in  achieving  overall  assessment.  Individual  users  of  the  service 
will  provide  feedback,  and  consultants  will  informally  report  any  obser\’ations 
or  reactions  obtained  in  the  field.  Both  the  process  (the  operations  themselves 
and  the  various  staff  functions)  and  the  product  (the  overall  stnicture  as  it 
evolves  and  accomplishes  the  goals  stated  in  the  objectives)  will  be  subject  to 
close  observation.  Evaluation  obtained  during  Phase  I will  influence  the  struc- 
ture of  Phase  II,  and  all  evaluation  will  provide  the  basis  for  going  into  the 
fully  operational  Phase  III.  Data  will  also  be  retained  for  the  purpose  of  ac< 
cumulating  a long-range  profile  of  both  client  and  Center  characteristics  with 
a view  toward  continuous  iiuproveinent  of  materials  and  services. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  the  two  initial  Phases  of  the  Center’s  work  as 
research  and  development,  and  as  such  we  fully  hope  that  they  will  be  fundable 
by  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  under  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act  authority  and  the  authority  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

But  as  I look  to  the  future  I am  aware  that  the  regular  operation  of  such 
un  institution  will  be  to  carry  out  perhaps  -the  single  most  important  phase  of 
the  research  task : the  dissemination  of  research  results.  Would  it  be  over- 
ambitious  to  suggest  that  a network  of  such  dissemination  institutions  might 
legitimately  become  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation? 

CONCLUSION 

I have  outlined  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hoi>es  of  Hoosier  educators  for  new 
educational  forms  to  be  created  ns  exiwrimental  schools,  and  I have  outlined 
the  shape  and  process  of  an  institution  we  hope  to  help  create,  the  Educational 
Information  Center. 

We  at  the  State  level  are  taking  part  in  the  same  work  as  those  at  the  Federal 
level,  yourself  included,  who  are  working  to  create  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.  Let  me.  join  you  and  the  inemhers  of  your  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ill  hoping  that  these  initiatives  together  can  niesh  to  remake  American 
education. 

If  you  haveany  questions,  I shall  be  glad  to  aiis\ver  them. 
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APPLICATION 

EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 
U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

TELEVISION  COMMUNICATIONS  APPROACH 
TO  A MULT  I-CULl  URAL  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE 
FOR  A COMMUNITIt  IN  THE  URBAN  CONDITION 
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1.  (a)  The  East  Ch:icago,  Indiana,  Public  School  System  Is  a school 

corporatlor.  serving  a highly  Industrialized  community.  The  city 
of  East  Chicago  Itself  has  all  the  typical  problems  of  a city  In 
the  urban  condition.  Its  population  Is  declining  although  new 
arrivals  are  drawn  to  the  city  from  the  rural  South,  Southwest, 
Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  school  system  Is  beset  by  typical 
I Inner-city  problems,  namely,  poor  achievement  In  skill  subjects, 

j hostile  attitudes  of  alienated  pupils  and  a professional  staff 

I that  In  many  Instances  does  not  understand  the  needs  and  desires 

of  disadvantaged  minority  group  pupils. 

! 

> The  school  populus  Is  10,165  pupils  housed  In  eleven  elementary 

! schools,  one  junior  high  school  and  two  high  schools.  Of  the 

total  pupil  population,  33%  are  Spanish  surnamed,  40Z  are  Negro 
I and  27%  Caucasian.  The  pupil  population  Is  decreasing  but  there 

I Is  much  Intra-clty  transferlng  which  adversly  affects  the  learn- 

ing process.  It  Is  estimated  locally  that  more  than  502  of  the 
pupils  In  the  school  system  are  at  least  six  months  below  grade 
level  norms  In  reading  achle  ^^ernent.  The  school  system  has  been 
< beset  recently  by  student  walk-outs  and  boycotts  at  the  senior 

high  school  level.  There  are  Indications  of  further  pupil  un- 
j rest  at  the  junior  high  and  elementary  grade  centers.  In  addition 

I to  the  three  broad  racial  and  ethnic  representations  of  Spanish, 

! Negro  and  Caucasian,  there  are  pupils  representing  every  country 

, on  the  continent  of  Europe.  European  ethnic  groups  represented 


approximately  twenty-five.  A total  of  fifty-seven  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  are  represented.  Threading  Its  way  through  this  | 

diverse,  disadvantaged  pupil  population  Is  the  problem  of  non**  j 

English  speaking  pupils,  most  of  whom  are  Latin  American.  The  I 

other  non-English  speaking  pupils  are  Greek,  Serbian,  Croatian  j 

and  Hungarian  In  origin.  This  tremendous  diversity  In  culture  \ 

Impinges  on  the  learning  situation  Immediately  upon  the  pupils  \ 

Initial  Introduction  to  our  school  system.  | 

I 

(b)  The  School  City,  In  the  past,  has  proved  It's  competency  to 

derlgn  worthwhile  educational  projects  by  being  funded  with  a 


I Headstart  Program,  MDTA , a Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Program,  a 

j Settled-Out  Migrant  Education  Program,  ESEA,  Title  I and  II 

Programs  and  a Work-Study  Program  for  Disadvantaged  and  Handl- 
i capped  Youth  and  a Juvenile  Delinquency  Program.  The  School 

' City  currently  has  on  file  with  H.K.W.  In  Washington  proposals 

for  ESEA,  Title  III  and  Title  VII  Projects.  The  School  City  has 
also  taken  part  In  EPDA  Projects. 

In  addition  to  having  the  expertise  necessary  to  . design  and  Imple- 
ment the  abovn  named  federal  programs,  the  School  City  has  opera- 
tional, in  It  s Joseph  L.  Block  Junior  High  School,  a very  sophis- 
ticated, professional  quality  television  studio  that  Is  used  for 
I live  television  broadcasting  In  addition  to  video  taping  of 
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educational  programming  for  retrieval  purposes.  The  television 
installation,  a complete  closed  circuit  television  studio,  includes 
the  following  equipment: 


1.  Two  Vldlcon  Studio  Cameras  on  dollys 

2.  Video  Control  Console 

a.  Remote  Control  Panels  for  viewfinder  cameras 

b.  Video  Switching  System 

c.  Tektronix  529  Waveform  Monitor 

d.  ElA  Sync  Generator 

e.  Video  Distribution  Amplifiers  with  sync  mixing 

f.  Pulse  Distribution  Amplifiers 

g . Audio  Mixer 

h.  Video  Monitors 


3.  One  Switcher-Fader 


A.  Two  Pulse  Distribution  Amplifier 

5.  Two  Video  Distribution  Amplifiers 

6.  Three  Audlo/Video  Modulator 

7.  Synchronizing  Generator 
8 . One  Mul  tip  lexer  Sys  tern 

9 .  . Monitor  Speaker 

10 . Monitor  Amplifier 

11.  Television  Tape  Recorder-with  VTR  Table-1" 

12.  Two  Audio  Channels 

13.  RF  Modula;:ors 

lA.  One  Empire  488  Turntable  With  Cartridge 


tape 


2.  The  overriding  problem  is  the  racial  and  cultural  alienation, 

isolation  and  polarization  of  an  urban  community.  The  physical  and 
psychological  decay  inherent  in  the  urban  condition  demonstrates 
poor  skill  subject  achievement.  All  these  conditions  are  manifest 
in  the  typical  symptomatology:  poor  attendance  patterns,  poor  self- 

concept,  hostility,  juvenile  delinquency  and  a high  Incidence  of 
drop-outs.  This  is  all  related  ultimately  to  its  base  cause  as 
seen  from  a psychological  perspective  which  is  a poorly  developed 
self-concept.  This  poor  development  results  in  the  lack  of  coping 
mechanisms.  These  coping  mechanism  deficits  result  in  inappropriate 
reactions  to  the  stimuli  of  the  urban  condition  with  its  attendant 
physical  and  psychological  pressures. 
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(a)  These  problems  are  attendant  to  the  urban  condition  and  are 
re  plicated  throughout  the  country » The  attempt  at  improving 
a cultural  self-concept  is  not  typically  done  with  the  large 
group  scale  we  are  proposing  in  this  project*  Never  before 
has  a community  been  ready  for  the  type  of  program  planning 
in  this  design  and  neither  has  the  technology  been  available 
previously  in  an  urban  site* 

(b)  The  target  population  in  this  case,  East  Chicago,  Indiana, 
with  its  selected  target  area  evidences  all  the  prob  lems* 

This  is  the  urban  condition;  these  are  the  problems* 

(c)  Mass  communications  media  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
viable  vehicle  for  breaking  through  barriers  of  hostility, 
learning  problems  and  lack  of  motivation  while  reaching 
large  groups.  An  emerging  educational  trend  has  illustrated 
the  validity  of  a multi-cultural  experience  as  a basic  need 
for  growth  in  a search  for  individual  and  cultural  identity. 
Active  community  participation  has  been  seen  as  an  absolute 
necessity  in  creating  a positive  image  of  the  schools  in  an 
urban  s e tting . These  three  themes  , community  involvement , 

a multi-cultural  experience  and  modern  communications 
techniques  all  speak  to  a resolution  of  the  problem:  polar- 
ization and  decay  of  the  urban  condition* 

3.  • (a)  The  target  population  to  be  involved  in  this  design  numbers 

approximately  5,000  pupils,  grades  K through  12  housed  in  five 
elementary  centers,  one  junior  high  school  and  one  senior  high 
school  in  one  geographic  section  of  the  total  community . Of 
these  approximately  5 ,000  pupils  located  in  the  target  community, 
1,717  or  34X  come  from  low  income  families  and  meet  Title  I 
income  guidelinea. 

(b)  The  social  economic  aspects  of  the  target  population  and  of  the 
community  indicate  that  this  is  a typical  inner-city  pdpulation 
in  that  most  of  the  families  reside  in  housing  units  that  are 
either  dilapidated  or  deteriorating  and  are  over  crowded.  There 
is  a high  concentration  of  welfare  and  township  relief  recipients 
in  the  area*  The  rate  of  unemployment  is  unusually  high  for  an 
industrialized  urban  community  of  this  type . There  is  a basic 
language  communications  problem  among  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  target  area  and  they  suffer  the  social  implications  that  are 
a natural  outgrowth  of  economic  and  cultural  deprivation.  Most 
of  the  residents  of  the  target  area  exhibit  a ghetto  life  style 
in  which  they  view  outsiders,  whether  they  be  educators  or  not, 
with  dls t rust  * 


•I 


'j 

i 


(c)  In  comparison,  the  target  population  to  be  involved  in  this 

design  is  a microcosm  of  the  total  clientle  se rved  by  the  school 
system  differing  only  in  that  the  social  economic  problems  that 
are  common  in  the  entire  community  are  present  to  a greater  degree 
having  greater  impact  upon  this  select  group  . 
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4.  (a)  1.  The  development  of  a mass  communications  approach  to  a multi- 

cultural experience  . 

2.  Involve  an  already  aware  community  in  a broadly  based  multi- 
cultural experience  . 

3.  Improve  the  self-concept  of  the  racial/ethnic  residents  of 
East  Chicago. 

A.  Recogni.ze  the  interd  e pen  dene  e of  socially  and  economically 
different  racial  groups 

5.  Develop  the  target  population  into  a total  community  of 
teachers  and  learners 

6.  Reduce  pupil  learning /reading  problems,  alienation,  hostility 
and  mor.lvational  deficits 

(b)  The  project  is  an  outgrowth  of  community  desires  and  needs  as 

it  made  demonstrably  clear  to  the  schools  the  need  for  a program 
to  reduce  racial  tension  and  polarization.  The  community  will 
have  an  active  partnership  on  the  Project  Development  Team  in 
the  planning,  programming  and  production  of  a multi-cultural 
experience  utilizing  modern  communications  media.  As  the  project 
moves  to  its  culminating  phase,  the  community  will  assume  the 
leadership  role  in  the  planning  and  production  of  the  extensior. 
services , 1 . e . adult  and  pre-school  programs . 

(c)  This  projects  basic  thrust  is  the  Implementation  of  a locally 
designed  experiential,  multi-cultural  curriculum  delivered  to 
a large  racially  homogenous  groups  which  transcend  the  typical 
sge -grade  groupings . A central  T.V.  studio  will  broad  cast  the 
curriculum  to  the  five  participating  school  sites.  This  exper- 
ience will  Initially  be  developed  for  presen  tat  ion  to  tht;  larger 
groups  for  participation  of  at  least  two  afternoons  per  week. 

The  larger  teaching  groups  are  K-3rd  grade,  A-6  , 7-8,  and  9-12th 
grades.  They  will  be  reached  instantaneously  and  simultaneously 
using  the  video  tapb  capability  of  our  A channel  closed  circuit 
T.V.  broadcast  syst^em. 

The  curriculum  will  be  developed  into  two  gross  categories;  a 
skill  subject  core  of  science,  math  and  reading  and  a cultural 
subject  CO  re  of  language  arts,  social  s tudies , music  and  art. 

To  maintain  the  humanizing  aspect  of  this  cultural  experience, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  regroup  the  large  classes  into  smaller 
discussion  groups  led  by  racially  aligned  staff  for  culminating 
expanding  and  individualizing  experiences  within  the  cultural 
core  of  the  curriculum. 

The  centra  1 T.V.  studio  and  the  re  sour  ce  centers  at  each  partici- 
pating  site  will  be  staffed  with  professional  media  experts  and 
Indigenous  cultural  aides  who  will  be  available  for  assisting 
classroom  teachers  in  preparing  material  and  developing  instruc- 
tional strategies. 


The  first  two  years  of  the  project  will  be  devoted  to  In- 
service  training  of  approximately  six  months  and  one  and 
a half  years  of  study  of  an  individual's  own  culture  pre- 
paratory to  the  second  phase  which  is  the  cross**fertili- 
zation  aspect  wherein  pupils  will  then  be  grouped  heter- 
ogeneously by  race  and  culture*  It  is  seen  that  the 
Initial  investigation  of  an  individuals  own  cultural 
heritage  leads  to  a growth  of  self-concep  t . It  is  then  a 
naturals  logical  sequence  that  a study  of  other  cultures  and 
the  differences  and  similarities  will  lead  to  knowledge  and 
acceptance  and  app reciationc  of  those  similarities  and  those 
basic  necessary  difference. 

The  project  development  team  composition  as  dilineated  in 
Figure  ^2,  has  as  its  bridge  to  the  tar  get  c ommunity  of 
teachers  and  learners  the  services  of  indigenous  cultural 
aides  who  will  be  the  most  humanizing  influence  of  the  total 
project.  The  entire  professional  staff  of  media  specialists, 
resource  personnel  and  Instructional  teams  will  be  certified 
employ ee s of  the  schools.  Administratively,  the  i\rc J e c t 
direct  or  will  rep  or  t to  the  Assistant  SuperintendeVjit.  Because 
participating  professional  staff  are  members  of  the  school, 
this  guarantees  that  the  project  will  interface  with  the 
schools  total  administrative  and  organizational  structure. 

(d)  The  community  is  seen  as  reinforcing  the  curriculum  via 
establishing  direction  and  active  participation  as  resource 
and  paraprof essiona  1 staff  members.  The  technological  aspects 
reinforce  the  cultural  reshaping  as  the  program  is  impossible 
without  technology's  ability  to  reacn  large  ‘separated  groups 
instantaneously . The  multi-cultural  aspects  of  the  curriculum 
depend  upon  commun i ty  input  for  leadership,  direction  and 
support  as  they  are  a function  of  technology ' s capabil i ties. 

(e)  We  have  previously  seen  with  small  scale  pilot  projects 
locally  the  possibility  of  improving  self-concept,  hence  ego 
development.  We  have  seen  technology's  success  in  skill 
achievement  as  it  reaches  large  groups  of  separated  youngsters. 
V!e  have  seen  the  efficacy  of  a mutually  shared  school-community 
cultural  enrichment  program.  We  have  seen  already  the  benefits 
of  community  involvement  via  our  Title  I community  liaison 
workers.  Title  I Advisory  Committee,  Headstart  Parents  Action 
Committee,  and  most  importantly,  the  Superintendents  Task 
Force.  This.  Task  Force  is  a Rockefeller  Foundation  funded  pro- 
gram which  provides  for  site  visits  of  community  representatives 
to  view  viable  programs  which  might  have  transferability  to 
Eant  Chicago*  A proper  and  extensive  mix  of  previsouly  iso- 
lated programs  which  can  now  be  put  into  an  organizational 
umbrella  with  a broad  thrust  is  seen  as  finally  approaching  a 
solution  of  some  of  the  urban  c ondlt ion ' s pr  oblems . 

Obviously,  the  synergistic  affects  of  the  three  program  components 
- - communl  ty  Involvemen  t in  instruction  and  curricular  design, 
multi-cul tural  core  curriculum,  and  creative  use  of  modern  commu- 
nications techniques  - - is  greater  than  these  components  operating 
in  isolation  or  limited  combinations.  Viewing  the  entire  ubban 
target  community  as  a community  of  teachers  and  learners  utilizing 
modern  communication  equipment  in  a reshaped  curriculum  stressing 
cultural  values  with  new  teaching  strategies  is  a unique  experimen- 
tal design  not  previous  ly  at  temp  t e d or  perhap  s conceived . 
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7.  (a)  ANNUAL  INCREMENTAL  COST  FOR  PROGRAM  (Budget) 


Staff 


Project  Director  $ 20 
Media  Specialists  (2)  @ $15,000.  30 
Cultural  Resource  Staff  (5)  @ $12,000.  60 
Technician  1.'' 
Secretary/Clerk  6 

Consultants  Service  20 


Pre-Service  (goals  and  objectives  of  programming) 
In-Service  (6  months-de velopment  of  curriculum 
materials) 

Evaluation 

A-V/T.V.  Specialists 

Teacher  and  Community  Resource  Personnel 


36  teachers  (part-time)  38 

25  *aldes  35 

Learning  Materials  and  Supplies 

Resource  materials  for  curriculum  development  5 

Production  materials  for  teacher/pupll  handbooks  5 

Communications  Equipment  (hardware) 

Wiring  of  schools  for  T.V.  Installation  45 

Microwave  or  cable  Installation  12 

Lease  for  T.V.  receivers  (200  sets)  33 

Video  tape  and  production  supplies  12 

Portable  Resource  Centers  (5)  @ $2  ,500 . (lease ) 12 

Resource  Center  Equipment  (5)  @ $1,500.  7 

Miscellaneous  hardware  6 


Ml scellaneous  Cos  ts 


Paper 

P rlntlng 

2 

Office  Supplies 

Phone 

Travel 

Cus  todlal 

2 

TOTAL  $ 345 


,000. 

,000. 

,000. 

,000. 

,000. 

,000. 


,000. 

,000. 


,000. 

000. 


000. 

,000. 

,000. 

000. 

500. 

500. 

000 


700. 

000. 

500. 

250. 

750. 

000. 


200. 


f 
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Expenditure  per  Pupil  In  Average  Dally  Attendance,  K-*12 

FY  68-69  TY  69-70  FY  70-71 


Average  Dally 
Attendance 

Total  Current 
Expenditures 

Expenditure  Per  Pupil 
In  ADA 


9372  9041 

8,034 ,702.  8,752,932. 


857. 

244,529. 


965  . 
385,787. 


8876 

9,833,198. 

1,108. 

410,000. 


Additional  Federal  ' 

Support  of  Target 
Population  (Title  I,  II,  E5EA;  Headstart;  NYC;  Migrant ; EPDA; 
Juvenile  Delinquency;  MDTA;  Rockefeller) 


Estimate  of  Expcndltui'es  for  Next  Five  Fiscal 'Years 
(using  12%  Increase  per  year) 


Expenditure  Per 
Pupil  In  ADA 


FY  71-72  FY  72-73  FY  73-74  FY  74-75  FY  75-76 
$ 1,240.  1,388‘.  1 ,554.  1,740.  2,088. 


Although  this  projection  for  the  final  year,  FY  75-76,  appears 
Inordinately  high.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  12%  projection 
used  Is  one  that  Is  a function  of  previous  Increases.  Not  only 
have  teacher's  salaries  been  Increased  significantly,  but 
large  budgetary  al locations  have  been  made  for  all  employees 
also  malntalnance  and  Instructional  equipment  and  supply  areas. 


tERlC 
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8. 


PROJECT  EVALUATION 


Due  to  the  wide  ranging  scope  of  program  objectives  and  the  diversity  among  the 
receptors  of  program  benefits,  the  evaluation  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  total 
project  must  be  accomplished  through  the  utilization  of  a multifaceted  evaluation 
design.  As  the  project  is  presently  conceived,  a number  of  beneficial  intermediate 
and  terminal  outcomes  are  expected  to  ensue.  Each  outcome  may  be  placed  upon  a serially 
accelerating  time-effect  line;  the  incremental  elements  (developmental  stages  or  com- 
ponents) of  which  evidence  mutually  supportive  functions.  The  entire  evaluative  effort 
must  as  a consequence  reflect  the  overall  project  plan  through  its  cycles  of  annual 
reassessment,  planning,  evaluation,  and  redesign.  Figure  2 presents  a model  suggested 
to  facilitate  program  planning  for  instructional  improvemei.t  in  schools  participating 
in  the  project  by  means  of  a continuous  evaluative  effort  over  the  five  year  life  of 
the  project  in  the  Public  Schools  of  East  Chicago,  Indiana. 

' The  scheme  provides  for  six  steps  in  the  process  of  instructional  improvement. 

1.  Needs  assessment  through  a continuous  self-study  of  the  East  Chicago 
Public  Schools  participating  in  the  project  supported  by  inputs  pro- 
vided by  a PROJECT  ADVISORY  BOARD  FOR  EVALUATION  and,  in  all  years 
following  project  year  one,  results  of  a criterion- referenced  test- 
ing program  specific  to  the  project  and  overfall  grade  levels  K through  12. 

* \2,  Program  Design  or  Revision  based  primarily  upon  planning  which  incorporates 
*(  program  objectives  of  three  types,  according  to  the  classification  system 
devised  by  the  Educational  Innovators  Press^,  (1)  behavioral,  (2)  in- 
: structional,  and  (3)  institutional.  This  program  design  stage  also  pro- 

\ vides  a built-in  evaluation  system  keyed  to  specific  program  objectives 
and  to  the  criterion  referenced  achievement  testing  program  to  be  develop- 
ed for  the  project. 

3.  Implementation  provides  for  putting  into  operation  the  plans  laid  in  the 
program  design  step  for  initiating  instructional  change. 

4.  Goal  Assessment  implements  the  evaluation  plans  of  Step  3 to  measure 
program  effects.  Both  narrow,  intermediate  objectives--specific  to  a 
single  concept--and  broad,  program  wide  objectives  are  tested  for 
attainment.  If  objectives  have  not  been  met  in  terms  of  the  standards 
set  in  the  evaluation  design,  the  entire  program  is  recycled  beginning 
with  Step  2;  thus  permitting  renewed  planning  and  implementation  of  the 
program.  If  objectives  are  met  with  success,  program  designers  will 
proceed  to  the  next  step  in  the  process.  It  is  anticipated  that  Step  4 
will  be  recycled  at  least  annually  for  the  assessment  of  major  project  goals. 

5.  Diffusion  includes  adequate  publicity  through  oral  and  written  communi- 
cations with  the  sponsor  and  other  potential  users,  the  preparation  of 
materials  for  dissemination,  the  development  of  demonstration  techniques, 
and  the  mustering  of  additional  local  administrative  and  financial  support 
for  the  program. 


1 

Educational  Innovators  Press,  Performance  and  Process  Objectives,  Tucson,  Arizona.  (1970) 
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6.  Adoption  is  the  last  step  in  the  process  of  instructional  improvement.  It 
permits  system-wide  conversion  to  thr  new  processes  and  technique,  including 
the  appropriation  of  necessary  support  systems. 

The  model  provides  for  recycling  through  the  entire  process  imnediately  after  the 
achievement  of  adoption  and  systematization  of  the  newly  implemented  program.  Thus 
rigidity  of  curriculum  is  averted  by  requiring  a continually  recycling  program  of  self- 
study  for  improvement. 

Goal  assessment,  Step  4 in  the  model,  bears  further  elaboration.  This  component  will 
consist  of  three  separate,  although  related,  procedures:  (l)  product  evaluation;  (2)  pro- 
cess evaluation;  (3)  comparisons  of  predetermined  performance  criteria  with  actual  accom- 
plishments. 

Product  Evaluation;  This  procedure  provides  systematic,  vigorous,  and  Independent 
assessments  of  the  degree  to  which  project  proposals  are  implemented,  standards  are  met, 
and  goals  are  achieved.  It  will  relate  the  project's  educational  product  to  the  ongoing 
programs  of  instruction  and  services  which  are  already  operational  in  the  East  Chicago 
(Indiana)  Public  Schools. 

Process  Evaluation;  This  procedure  permits  continuous  reassessments  of  the  effec-J*' 
tiveness  of  programnlng  at’  time  intervals  ranging  in  duration  from  a single  day  to  one 
week.  Findings  will  help  decision  makers  to  modify  their  instructional  program  .')nd 
emphasis.  In  general,  process  evaluation  facilitates  evolutionary  change  by  assuring 
that  all  aspects  of  the  program  will  undergo  examination  at  regular  intervals  as  well 
as  at  the  termination  of  the  project. 

Performance  Criteria;  Under  the  provisions  of  the  project  proposal,  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  will  be  enabled  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  of  all  children  served  by  the  East  Chicago  (Indiana)  Public  Schools. 

However,  not  all  of  the  program's  objectives  are  of  a nature  which  will  permit  the 
application  of  standard  evaluative  techniques.  Therefore,  at  least  a portion  of  the 
evaluative  effort  will  involve  assessing  changes  in  behaviors  and  environment— factors 
not  readily  interpreted  through  the  utilization  of  closely  defined  performance 
criteria- -benchmarks  of  progress  for  all  practical  purposes.  During  the  course  of 
a successful  program,  the  group  or  affected  situation  will  depart  from  the  baseline 
level  and  progress  in  measureable  amounts  toward  the  criterion  or  standard  pre- 
determined as  the  desired  outcome. 


Cognitive  Learnings;  The  content  of  the  instructional  materials  will  provide  students 
with  experiences  which  are  largely  cognitive  in  nature.  They  will  be  ;expected  to 
remember  facts,  comprehend  ideas,  generalize,  analyze,  hypothesize,  synthesize,  and 
evaluate  content.  Two  approaches  to  the  evaluation  of  cognlt  11 


essay  examinations.  Of  course  younger  children  will  be  expected  to  reveal  cognitive 
learnings  orally  rather  than  through  the  use  of  written  instruments.  • ' 

Affective  Learnings;  The  major  objectives  of  the  project  relate  to  improving  self- 
concepts,  accepting  different  individual  and  cultural  identities,  and  recognizing 
the  interdependence  of  socially  and  economically  different  radial  groups.  As  a con- 
sequence, much  of  the  structured  learnings  will  pertain  to  values,  beliefs,  attitudes. 


SPECIFIC  EVALUATIVE  PROCEDURES  TO  BE  EMPLOYED 


be  used  In  the  project  will  be  objective  tests--standardized 
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and  appreciations*  Many  of  the  learnings  vlll  be  charged  with  emotion,  as  they  will 
be  aimed  at  replacing  negative  feelings  of  rejection  with  positive  feelings  of  acceptance* 
Several  methods  will  be  used  to  determine  the  degree  of  progress  achieved  in  this  direction 
which  may  be  attributable  to  the  project 

1.  Projective  techniques  including  scntence-complntic n devices  and  having  the 
child  respond  to  standardized  sets  of  'pictures  reflecting  human  beings  in 
a variety  of  life  situations* 

2*  The  Stevenson  Q-Sort  Technique  will  be  utilized  to  assess  differences  in 
descriptors  used  to  discuss  one's  own  race  or  ethnic  group  and  other  groups* 

3*  Questionnaires  will  be  devised  to  help  assess  immediate  effects  of  individual 
units  of  instruction  through  the  application  of  pre-post  designs* 

4*  Structured  interviews  will  be  held  with  a random  sample  of  children  selected 
from  both  sexes,  all  grade  levels,  and  from  all  prominent  ethnic  groups 
represented  in  the  student  population* 

5*  Teachers  will  utilize  observational  techniques  in  noting  differences  in 
student  behaviors  in  a variety  of  school  settings:  il)  formal  classroom 
situations,  (2)  school  social  and  athletic  events,  (3)  class  trips,  and 
(4)  informal  contacts  with  students  of  Ms  own  choice* 

6*  Teachers  will  keep  systematic  anecdotal  records  or  daily  logs  of  observations 
of  individuol  students  in  order  to  identify  attitudes  and  attitudinal  change* 


•I 
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FIGURE  2 

A Tentative  Schema  to  Facilitate  Program  Planning  for  a 
Television  Conmunlcatlons  Approach  to  a HuItloCultural 
School  Experience  for  a Community  In  the 
Urban  Condition 


Key: 

1. 

Adapted  from:  Educational  Innovators  Press,  Performance  and  Process  Oblectlves^ 

Tuscon,  Arizona,  1970 

2. 

Norman  E.  Gronlund,  Measurement  and  Evaluation  In  Teaching,  New  York: 

The  MacMillan  Co.,  1965. 
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9.  ASSURANCES 


I The  applicant  is  a local  educational  agency  and 

I as  such  will  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Title 

I VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  its  partlcl- 

I pation  in  the  Experimental  Schools  program  author- 

! Ized  by  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  (Public  Law 

83-531)  as  amended  and  regulations  issued  persuant 
thereto.  (45  CFR  Part  151) 


o 
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A LETTER  OF  INTENT  FOR  EXI’ERIMENTAL  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 


VIGO  COUNTY  SCHOOL  CORPORATION' 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


Prepared  by; 


Vlllllam  J.  Hamrick 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Instruction 
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A LETTER  OF  INTENT  FOR  EXPERIMEOTAL  SCHOOI.S  PROGHAM 

Applicant  AgencX; 

Vigo  County  School  Corporation 

667  Walnut  Street 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana  A7808 

Telephone  No,:  811  23A-A886  59 

Area  Local  No#  Extension 

Nsme.and  Title  of  Project  Director 

William  J.  Hamrick,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Instruction 


a.  On  November  8,  1960,  the  voters  of  Vigo  County,  Indiana  elected  to 
merge  the  then  existing  nine  school  townships,  two  reorganized  school 
corporations  and  one  city  unit  Into  one  administrative  unit. 

The  reorganization  was  a part  of  the  state<-wlde  plan  of  school  re* 
organization  Initiated  by  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  In  1959, 

The  Vigo  County  School  Administrative  Unit  that  came  Into  being  on 
January  1,  1961,  Is  the  local  school  agency  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
responsible  for  all  public  education  In  the  territory  of  Vigo  County, 
The  total  pupil  population  enrolled  in  grades  kindergarten  through 
grade  twelve  for  the  1970-71  school  year  Is  22,071, 

b.  Competency  to  design  and  Implement  an  Experimental  School  Project; 

(1)  Designed  and  conducted  the  first  cooperative  workstudy 
program  for  mentally  retarded  youth  In  Indiana,  Financed 
as  a three  year  demonstration  grant.  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation, 

(2)  Designed  and  Implemented  a three  year  project  financed  by 
Title  III,  ESEA.  The  project  was  a diagnostic-learning 

. center  for  children  with  learning  difficulties, 

(3)  Co-authored  the  Indiana  Plan  for  a four-unlverslty  training 
program  under  Part  C and  D,  Education  and  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1967, 

(A)  Designed  and  Initiated  a six  county  joint  school  services 
project  providing  psychological  services  In  prescription 
teaching,  A packaged  funding  project  utilizing  Title  III, 
Title  VI,  and  local  joint  service  funding, 

(5)  Designed  and  conducted  an  Intensive  training  program  for 
paraprofesslohals  In  the  use  of  maturatlonal  encouragement 
techniques,  EFDA,  Part  C and  D, 

(6)  Designed  and  Initiated  a training  program  for  deaf  and 
auditory  Impaired  children.  Title  III,  ESEA. 


± a’ 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  cooperation  of  the  Indiana  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Curriculum  and  Pt:pll  Personnel  Services  Divisions, 
as  well  as  Indiana  State  University,  St«  Mary**of- the -Woods  College,  and 
Indiana  University,  will  be  Involved  with  the  proposed  project* 

Career  Development  U-I2 
2.  Statement  of  the  Probleo 

The  main  problem  to  be  solved  with  the  project  would  be  the  testing  of  a 
muItl-dimenslonal  instructional  program  in  which  the  instructional 
approaches  will  be  geared  toward  an  instructional  prescription  based  up- 
on individual  needs  as  influenced  by  social  class  of  the  school  districts. 


The  instructional  programs  would  follow  three  distinct  patterns  of  which 

two  would  be  the  control  groups  and  one  the  experimental. 

a.  A traditional  oriented  program  utilizing  a graded  classroom  situa- 
tion with  a skill  development  emphasis  supported  by  the  traditional 
pupil  services.  The  program  would  be  designed  toward  the  modal  class; 
a cognitive  centered  program.  (Control,  K - I2th  grade) 

b.  A contingent  management  program  with  an  extrinsic  reward  aystem.  The 
instructional  program  would  utilize  behavioral  modification  and  social 
casework  techniques  facilitated  with  paraprofessionals,  ungraded 
primary  and  team  teaching  techniques.  The  target  school  serves  a 
lower  socioeconomic  group.  This  program  would  be  classified  as 
affective/cognitive.  (Experimental,  K - 12th  grade) 

c.  The  third  model  vmuld  be  patterned  after  the  Glasser  Schools  Without 
Failure.  The  programs  would  be  geared  toward  a continuous  progress 
of  individualized  instruction.  The  classes  would  be  of  an  open  con- 
cept with  instructional  media  centers.  The  children  to  be  served  are 
from  mixed  socioeconomic  classes.  This  program  would  be  one  of 
affective  education.  (Control,  K - 12th  grade) 

(1)  This  problem  was  chosen  because  of  the  stress  for  account- 
ability associated  with  current  trends  toward  performance  con- 
tracting, voucher  programs,  and  the  open  community  schools. 

It  is  felt  that  professional  educators  must  accept  the  fact 
that  the  types  of  programs  most  generally  provided  in  schools 
today  are  geared  toward  the  middle  claas  child.  The  modal 
class  has  an  intrinsic  reward  system  established  and  is 
motivated  toward  the  acquisition  of  the  primary  output  of 
current  educational  practices,  a cognitive  product. 

It  is  felt  that  professional  educators  can  accept  the  challenge 
being  presented  by  management  contractors  and  provide  better 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  children  be- 
ing served. 

(2)  The  target  population  selected  for  the  project  Is  distinct  by 
nature  of  socioeconomic  influences  and  as  such  are  motivated 
most  effectively  by  differing  factors  as  indicated  by  position 
along  the  hierarchy  of  rewards. 
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(3)  The  problem  is  not  unique  to  this  projects  However » the 
application  would  be  quite  universal.  It  is  accepted  that 
within  the  system  there  exists  sub-systems  and  each  sub- 
system may  require  differing  approaches  toward  providing 
the  properly  prescribed  educational  input  to  derive  the 
optimum  level  for  an  output  oriented  educational  society* 

If  accountability  is  to  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the 
affective  and  cognitive  products  then  the  total  system  must 
develop  multidimensional  instructional  programs  with  designs 
for  the  populations  to  be  served. 

3.  Target  Population: 

a.  Each  of  the  three  groups | the  two  controls  and  the  target  population 
are  uniform.  The  elementary  schools  (3)  in  the  study  each  will  house 
700-750  pupils.  The  middle  schools  (3)  will  enroll  approximately 
750-850  children  each.  The  high  schools  will  vary  in  size;  the  con- 
trol schools  (2)  will  average  2000  students  while  the  experimental 
will  enroll  approximately  1000*  students.  The  experimental  group  vdll 
comprise  approximately  250C  students.  Each  control  group  will  involve 
approximately  3500  students. 


b.  Vital  Statistics  Concerning  Area  Economic  Condition 


County 

Pop. 

Percent 
Rural  Pop. 

Median 
Fam.  Income 

Pop. Per  Area  in 

Eq.Hi.  Eq.  Hi. 

School 

Enrollment 

Vigo 

108,458 

24.9 

5,312 

261.3  415 

23,085 

County 

Cost  Per 
ADA  K-12 

Adjusted 
Assessed 
Valuation 
Per  ADA 
K-12 

Percent 

Unemployment 

Percent 
Population 
Earning  Less 
Than  $3,000 

Percent 
Population 
Ages  5-17 
Eligible  for 
Title  I 

Vigo 

$ 715.00 

$10,576.00 

7.0 

21.9 

9 

c.  The  target  population  had  an  average  family  income  of  approximately 
$3|500*00>while  the  median  family  income  as  determined  by  the  1960 
census  for  Vigo  County  was  $5|312.00.  As  near  as  can  be  determined 
from  incomplete  data  of  the  1970  Census,  the  county  average  family  « 
income  is  $9,604.00.  The  target  area  average  family  income  is  leas 
than  $6,000.00. 

The  target  area  population  is  all  white  of  lower  middle  or  lower 
socioeconomic  status.  At  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  level  there 
is  a commingle  with  a range  of  socioeconomic  classifications  while 
remaining  all  white. 

The  target  area  children  while  enrolled  in  the  formative  elementary 
school  ages  and  stages  are  directly  influenced  by  a lower  middle  to 
lower  socioeconomic  value  system  and  an  ethnocentrism  developed  from 
an  ancestry  of  aentral  to  southern  European  immigrants. 
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The  major  Induatry  of  thla  area  until  the  early  1930-40' a waa  coal 
mining*  It  no  longer  maintaina  any  localized  induatriea* 


4.  Project  Deacription: 

a.  The  goal  ia  to  demonatrate  the  neceaaity  for  developing  varying 
instructional  approachea  within  ayatems  baaed  upon  the  dominant 
aocial  influencea  within  an  area,  an  approach  for  individual- 
izing the  inatructional  programming  baaed  upon  educational  pre- 
acriptions  aa  determined  by  individual  analyaia. 

b.  The  project  will  be  directly  related  to  the  needa  and  attitudea 
of  the  community  aince  the  project  will  be  focuaing  upon  a 
continuum  of  career  development  from  K'*I2th  grade  utilizing  the 
reaourcea  of  the  community, 

: A School-Ccr^nity  Adviaory  Committee  has  been  eatabliahed  in 
an  attempt  to  maintain  educational  relevancy, 

c.  The  target  achoola  will  attempt  to  provide  programa  baaed  upon 
the  individual  needa  of  the  children*  The  curriculum  will  be 
preacription  teaching. 

The  ataff  will  include  lay  peraonnel  performing  a variety  of 
functiona.  Initially  they  will  be  utilized  in  the  collection  of 
individual  background  information  for  each  child.  A trained 
aocial  worker  will  auperviae  and  train  the  peraonnel  in  collection 
of  home  atudy  information. 

The  achool  paychologiat  will  work  with  the  paraprofeaaional 
ataff  in  adminiatering  meaaurea  of  cognitive  akilla  and  abilities. 

The  school  nurse  will  supervise  the  compilation  of  health  data* 

The  certificated  classroom  teacher  will  function  as  the  in- 
structional manager  working  with  a team  of  paraprofeasionals 
providing  direct  instructional  services  to  small  groups. 

In-servicd  training  for  staff  will  be  continuous  in  conjunction 
with  the  project.  University  personnel  will  be  utilized  in  this 
effort. 

The  project  staff  will  function  as  members  of  individual  achool 
staffs  responsible  to  the  building  administrator. 

The  . project  will  be  coordinated  by  one  person  who.  is  responsible 
for  the  continuum  of  career  development  through  all  levels  of- 
K-12* 

d.  Each  component  of  this  project  will  be  compatible  and  mutually 
reinforcing  since  the  direction  of  all  services  will  be  toward 
individual  children  based  upon  a planned  prescription. 
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e.  The  rationale  for  this  project  Is  that  each  child  Is  a unique 

Individual  and  that  children  from  differing  social  backgrounds  are 
functioning  on  entirely  different  value  systema. 

The  middle  to  upper  middle  class  child  Is  motivated  primarily  by  a 
basic  Intrinsic  reward  system  which  Is  being  constantly  reinforced 
by  out  of  school  experiences  and  as  such  can  function  equally  well 
within  differing  Instructional  systems. ■ The  two  control  models  are 
extreme  methodological  approaches. 

The  experimental  group  will  be  receiving  constant  positive  rein* 
forcement  by  a vury  personalized  Instructional  model.  The  design 
of  this  project  Is  to  enhance  the  extrinsic  rewards  wiille  focusing 
directly  upon  the  needs  of  each  Itidlvldual  child* 

The  basic  assumption  of  this  project  Is  that  the  trained  teacher 
must  alter  her  services  from  one  of  managing  children  directly  to 
one  of  managing  paraprofesslonals.  The  certificated  teacher  will 
need  to  provide  the  humanization  experiences  of  the  children  with* 
In  large  groups. 

The  evidence  that  this  approach  might  work  Is  based  upon  five 
successful  years  In  providing  educational  prescriptive  teaching 
services  to  children  enrolled  In  the  Diagnostic^  Counseling,  and 
Remedial  Center.  Approximately  one  hundred  reluctant  learners 
receive  these  services  annually. 

5.  Rationale 

To  date  the  general  assumption  has  been  that  the  major  respon* 
slblllty  of  the  teacher  Is  to  assist  children  In  obtaining  the 
skills  essential  for  gaining  Information  and  knowledge,  a 
function  concerned  with  process.  To  a lesser  degree  the  teacher 
also  Is  considered  to  have  responsibility  for  monitoring  the 
mental  health  needs  of  each  child,  a service  function*  In  look* 

Ing  toward  the  future,  however,  It  might  be  advisable  to  re- 
examine the  teacher's  major  role  and  responsibilities,  which  al- 
most certainly  will  be  altered  by  the  Impact  of  programmed  In- 
struction and  developments  In  classroom  technology. 

Present  general  practices  In  education  are  based  upon  group  In- 
struction techniques  with  the  children  functioning  In  a reward 
system  founded  largely  on  negative  concepts*  Traditionally, 
education  has  operated  on  the  premise  that  children  will  leam 
most  effectively  when  their  performance  Is  rated  In  terms  of  the 
group,  the  penalty  for  nonparticipation  or  minimal  success  being 
failure  or  group  censure.  Under  these  practices,  the  role  of  the 
pupil  personnel  services  program  has  been  to  support  attempts 
to  reinforce  the  child's  capabilities  for  functioning  within 
the  groups  established  by  the  system.  An  alternate  function  has 
been  to  provide  psyche-repair  services  for  those  children  unable 
to  survive.  Historically,  pupil  personnel  services  have  pro- 
vided Instructional  and  administrative  personnel  with  the  com- 
parative data  required  to  establish  the  group  criteria  or  norma 
upon  which  the  negative  reward  system,  fear  of  failure,  has  been 
established.  Insight  Into  human  behavior,  however,  has  weakened 
greatly  the  underlying  premise  that  negative  treatment  can  effect 
positive  change. 
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X£  the  current  success  being  realized  by  the  behavioral  sciences  In 
modifying  behavior  on  the  basis  of  positive  rewards  continues  to  be 
established,  ultimately  there  must  be  a changing  emphasis  In  the 
teacher's  role.  Programmed  Instruction,  for  example.  Is  an  effective 
method  based  on  Immediate  positive  reinforcement.  The  child  sees  his 
success  rewarded  Immediately,  and  failure  Is  defined  by  his  own  needs; 
that  Is,  he  perceives  for  himself  the  need  to  try  again  rather  than 
submitting  to  external  Judgment.  The  focus  of  the  Instructional 
program  Is  an  Individual  thing  between  the  child  and  the  machine. 

If  academic  skill  development  can  be  achieved  most  economically  and 
effectively  through  a mechanized  process,  or  any  process  based  on  the 
principles  of  Individualized  Instruction  and  positive  reinforcement, 
then  what  will  be  the  future  responsibilities  for  Instructional  and 
pupil  personnel  workers?  The  focus  might  be  on  a most  basic  need  of 
the  Individual  within  society;  l.e.,  humanization.  The  teacher  and 
other  personnel  then  would  be  concerned  primarily  with  assisting 
children  In  their  development  as  Individuals  who,  having  acquired 
an  understanding  and  concern  for  others,  can  function  In  a group 
society. 

6.  A Tlme**Llne 

The  following  activities  will  be  conducted  during  the  developmental, 
period: 

a.  The  establishment  of  a planning  committee  composed  of  target  area 
parents,  public  school  personnel  and  consultant  personnel  from 
community  and  local  colleges. 

b. ,  Define  project  variables  and  prepare  research  design. 

c.  Prepare  paraprofesslonal  training  modals. 

d.  Develop  survey  Instruments  and  computer  service  programs. 

e.  Select  and  train  teachers  as  Instructional  managers. 

f.  Select  and  train  paraprofesslonal s. 

g.  Select  career  development  coordinator. 

h.  Select  Instructional  materials  for  media  center. 
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Tlsae-Llne 


Kstabllsh 

Conanittce, 


‘3  weeks 


(Consultant  Services) 
Prepare  Proposal 


Design  Research 


Career  Development 


9 weeks 

■s>— 


3 weeks 


Etir 


Drafting  Proposal 


Training  Modals 
6 weeks 


Final 

Proposal 


_>^^aterlals 
^^4  weeks 


Event  1.  Establish  Committee 

2.  Develop  career  development  concept  and 
qualification  of  coordinator 

3.  Define  variables  and  finalize  research  design 

4.  Prepare  training  modals 

5«  Establish  listings  of  Instructional  materials 
for  media  center 

6.  Drafting  of. proposal  and  staff 

7.  Submit  final  proposal  (15th  week) 


. 
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65-510  0-71-31 


7.  Budget: 


a*  Development 

Consultant  Seryices--™ — — $2,000.00 

Clerical  — 1.200.00 

Total 3,i00.00 

Annual  Incremental  Costs  « First  Year 
Direct  Costs: 

1.  Personal  service  compensation 

a.  Administrative  13,500.00 

’Career  Development  Coordinator-— 

b.  Instructional 

Faraprofesslonals-12  04,000---—  48,000.00 

c.  Consultant 

6 for  4 days  0$75.OO  per  day------  1.800.00 

Total  63,300.00 

2.  Travel 

7 home  visitors, 30  days— 1,050.00 
0$5.OO  per  day 

3.  Supplies  and  Materials 

2,500  children  at  $10.00  per  child 25,000.00 

4.  Equipment  -p-— --2_2.i000^0 

Total  Direct  Costs  91,350.00 

Total  Federal  Funds  Subject  to--------*$61»500.00 

Indirect  Costs 

Indirect  Cost(8%  x $61,500) 4,920.00 

Direct  Costs  + Indirect  Costs  96,270.00 


Incremental  costs  would  be 
approximately  57.  annual  Increase 
of  salaries  from  previous  year  - 

2nd  year---------- --------  101,583.00 

3rd  year—————---———  107,162.00 
4th  year—-——  ——--———  113,120.00 
5th  year-——  — ——-—-—-  276. 00 

b.  Per  Pupil  Expenditures  - 

Average  per  pupil  cost  in 

ADA  1969-70 715  + 

Average  per  pupil  cost  in 
ADA  1968-69: 

Grades  1-8  $623.37 

9^12  — — 810.43 
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8,  £valuatl,on 

...  , . • ■ 1 ^ 

The  priinary  services  will  be  concerned  with  the  problems  of  individuals; 
therefore,  the  evaluation  will  bp  concerned  with  the  services  provided 
individuals  and  their  effectiveness. 

There  ore  many  techniques  pnd  devices  for  such  evaluation  but  the  choice 
of  a* particular,  technique  or  device  will:  still  depend  upon  factors  such 
as  the  objective  of  the  service,  availability  of  measuring  insttAjmedts 
and  the  sophistication  of  persons  using  the  technique.  With  the  in- 
V dividual,  the  primary  technique  will  be  case  studies.  The  collection  of 
data  will  be  facilitated  by  psychological  reports,  records  of  test  re* 
suits,  pupil',  parent  and  tepcher  monitoring  devices .X 


GENERAL  CATEGORIES  OF  OBJECTIVES  POSSIBLE  ^EVALUATION  METHODS  OR 

^ DEVICES 


Cognitive  Dor^ 


i 


Knowledge  of  subject  matter, 
problem  solving,  skills  in 
application  of  concepts 
acquired,  memorisation  of 
facts,  achievement  in  read- 
« ing  comprehensl/)n,  skiHs  in 
ntmbers,  language,  and  other 
. academic  nreaa . ^ 


a.  Use  of  standardized’  tests: 
Achievement  tests  of  all 
'/"  types,  reading  tests,  readi- 
ness tefbs,  rating  scales, 
dhecklists,  intelligence  and 
^ aptitude  tests,  general 
ability  tests 


Affective  Domain ^ 

Attitudes,  motivations, 
interests,/ adjustments, 
anxieties,  and  ideals 

/ 

/ 

/ ‘ 

/ 

/ 


b.  Teacher-made  tests: 

Objective  tests  of  all  types, 

. performance  tests,  essay  tests 
using  recall,  relationships,' 
and  application  of  facts 


Various  Observation  techniques, 
questionnaires,  rating  scales, 
dropout  coynts,  record  of  parent" 
involv^ent,  case  studies,  inter- 
views^'role  playing,  inter- 
actional analyeis. 


Social  Development  ' 

Acceptance,  recognition,  'Observation  techniques,  role 

belonging,  leadership,  playing,  interview,  classroom 

interaction.  . observation,  interaction 

analysis,  pictorial  and  verbal 
* projective  techniques,  and 

. anecdotal  records' 


Physical  Development 

General  health^and  ability, 
speech,  hearing,  vision, 
moto>^  skills  and  dexterity 


Health  and  physical  fitness  tests, 
medical  evaluations,  vision' 
screening  (Keystone  Telebinocular) 
audiometric  evaluation,  Frostig 
visual-motor  skills.  Bender 
Gestalt,  and  observations  ^ 
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School  City  of  Gary, 
Gary,  Ind„  May  12,  lO'tU 


GkntlemeN  : The  School  City  of  Gary,  Indiana,  and  Public  Management  .Cor- 
poration hereby^  express  their  interest  in  jointly  planning  an  Experimental 
Schools  program  for  five  thousand  underachieving  children  from  low.  Income 
families  in  our  city.  The  projwt  )ve  propose  reforms  the  learning  experiences  cur- 
rently offered  to  students  in  Gary,  replaces  the  classical  school  system^'organiza- 
tional  structure  and  revises  the  relation.ship  between  our  cducationhl  establish- 
ment and  the  community.  Becau.se  it  entails  a broad  shift  in  the  interactions  of 
underlying  political,  economic/ social  and  educational  ftirce.s.that  determine  the 
quality  of  life  here,  we  refer  to  ohr  project  as  tlie  New  Gary^jirogram. 

• * I APPLICANT  AGENCY 

The  School  City  of  Gary /is  a local  education  agency  governed  by  a flve-man 
Board  of  School  Trustees  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Approximately  47,000  stu- 
dents—33,000‘  elementary  and  12,000  secondary — attend  45  schools  In  the  district 
Annual  expenditures  in  fiscal  1070  were  $38  million,  supplemented  hy  .npproxi*' 
mately  $1.3  million  from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Euucation  Act  of  10C5. 

The  district  is  administered  by  a superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  now  called 
president  of  the  School  City  of^Gary  ; an  associate  superintendent  for  curriculum 
and  instruction, galled  executive  vice  pre.sidcnt;  and  three  assistant  superintend- 
ent, called  vice  presidents.  There  are  currently  twenty  supervisors,  whose  respon- 
sibilities lie  in  subject  matter,  grade  level  and  special  problem  domains.  Approxi- 
mately 2200  teachers,  175  administrators,  and  300  paraprofessionals  carry  on  the 
instcuctfouul  program.^  Xon-acadcmic  services  aTe  organized  in  specialized  .de- 
partments, duch  ns  food 'services  administration,  nmlntenance,  and  accounting. 
Approximately  000  eniployees  work  in  these  fields. 

' Our  system  no  longer  series  the  needs  of  the  present  population  of  Gary  and 
perpetnute.s  underachievement,  poverty  and  despair.  The  present  Board  of  School 
Trustees  and  adihinlstratiou  are  unified  and  have  dedicated  themselves  to  total 
reorganization  of  the  Gary  public  schobls.  They  are  not  divided  by  many  internal 
arguments  that  have  hindered  innovation  in  other  urban  settings.  We  confidently 
expect  that  a radical  progratn  to  change  Gary’s  school  system  will  not  falter  for 
lack  of  board  or  administration  commitment;  and  we  have  secured  pledges  from 
many 'other  cruciiil  actor.s  bn  our^educutional  scene — staff,  community,  and  busi- 
ness— to  participate  in  the/preparntion  of  our  proposal  during  the  planning  grant 
period.  “ / / 

As  evidence  of  our  willingness  and  desire  to  change  our  system,  w’e  submit 
that  School  Gift  has  already  participated  In  two  of  education’s  most  sweeping 
innovations:  thoyBanneker  Contracted  Curriculum  Center,  in  which  an  entire 
elementary  schooKhUs  been  contracted  to  a private  firm,  and  a preliminary 
- feasibility  study  of  the  Oflace  of  Econoanlc  Opportunity’^  liroiwsed  educational 
Voucher  plait  In  oth^ri  perhaps  lees  controversial  programs,  evaluations  have 
report^  significant  improvement  in  the  academic  achievement  of  the  25% 
of  Gain’s  four-year-olds  who  attend  our  Concentrated  Pre-school  Program ; the 
rising  verbal  facility  of  students  particiimting  in  our  bilingual  skills  program:. 
. has  been  termed  “veyy  significant”  byi>valuators  of  this  Title  VII  project;  and 
all  Gary's  liigh  schools  employ  the  techniques  of  COBB  curriculum  aild  indei>end- 
ent,  study,' with  special  emphasis  on  remedial  work  for  non-achieving  students. 
We  have' learned  from  these  experiments  and  believe  tlrat  the  Exiierimental 
Schools  program  that  we  wish  to  plan  will  benefit  from  both  our  experience 
and  our  mistakes.  ■ » 

• Despite  the  a\nllability  of  competent  iii-hpuse  ixjrsonnel  and  outside  consult- 
ants, the  Board  of  School  Trustees  ha.s  only  recently  found  itself  in  tJie  appro- 
, pria^te^lwlLtical  setting  to  research  and  Implement  a more  comprehemslve  program 
that  has  the  iK)^lbility  of  altering  the  educational  experience  of  every  child 
^ w'hq*  enters  our  system.  We  have  tinkered,,  but  we  have  not  yet  had  the  fun^ 
to  discard  many,  learning  strategies,  orgaiilzatio/i  structufes  and  community 
relationships  ei^tahlished  when  Judge  Gary  founded  our  city  07  years  ago..  We 
• believe  that  we  ate  limited  by  our  insider’s  \iewpoint.  In  past^  We  ^ve 
used  ideas  from  sources  outside  the  couveutlonal  ^ucation  establislim^nt  that 
sbn\6  sch^l  boards  could  not  feasibly  consider,  from  private  profit-making  firms 
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to  militant  community  groups.  In  this  program  we  wi.sli'to  draw  on  the  resources 
of  the  Public  Management  Coriwratioii,  an  organization  siK?cllicall.v  foniKHl 
to  plan  aiMV^plement  the  New  Gary  program.  •> 

The  Pvltdic  Management  Corporation  (PMC)  is.coniiwsed  of  business  managers, ’ 
educators,  researchers,  students,  connnunlty  lenders  and  diverse  academic  pro- 
fessionals. Its  organizational  objective  is  to  demonstrate,  significant  alternatives 
to  conventional  school  programs,  after  analyzing  local  proces.ses  that  currently 
determine  outcomes.*  PMC*s  staff  ds  qualified  by  education,  training  and  ex- 
IKJricnce  to  fuse  int.o  our  project  advantages  that  we,  as  educators,  would  find 
it  difficult  to  generate  alo^ie.  J3chool  City,  PMC,  and  Office  of  Education  i>ersonnel 
would  form  a management  team  in  the  New  Gary  project. 

Prohlems  *o  he  solved  ’ „ " 

School  City’s  most  pressing  problem  is  underachlevement  in  the  basic  .sfivill.s. 
The  long-range  effects  of  these  early  deficiencies  on  subsequent  educational 
acliievements  has  been  well  docinnented  in  Gary  and  elsewhere.  lack  of  facility* 
in  language  arts  and  matheniatit.s  also  damages  pupils’  self-image,  .ixirental 
.support  for  and  involvement  in  the  schools,  public  willingness'  to  finance  edu- 
cation, community  participation  in  the  socio-political  process,  and  future  employ- 
ment opportunities:  Therefore,  ba.sic  skills  empha.sis  has  assumed  firs*:  priority 
status  here.  • 

Second,  Gary,  like  many  other  urban  areas,  has  racial  pxoblenis  that  are  nf- 
fecteil  by  education.  Our  city  is  55%  black  and  9%  brown.  Re.sldentlnl  patterns 
and  relationships  among  racial  groups  have  deteriorated.  'NVe  ntt-rlhnte  this  finie- 
tion  as  much  to  inadequate  education  and  involvement  In  the  edncntionnl  process 
ns  to  deep-seated  attitudes.  Diverse  ele^ientsln'the  Gary  community  from  United 
States  Steel  to  tlie  Black  Panthers  support  this  view.  ^ 

A third  problem  i.s  underdevelopment  of  staff  rosource.s.  Like  many  teachers 
across  the  nation,  ours  are  .sometimes  poorly  tnilntnl  and  motivated.  Their  nt- 
tltude.s  toward  underachieving  children  leave  a good  deni  to  he  de.slred.  'NVlieii 
children  fail,  teachers  fall,  too,  and  both  student  and  tencher-attltude.s  become 
further  depre.s.secl.  Partially  as  a re.sult,  n counter-productive  adversary  rein (1  on- 
ship  between  our  board  niul  onr  union,  APT  Local  Number  4,  has  to  some  extent 
obstructed  change.  The  Nw  Gary  program  would  improve  this  relationship  hy 
giving  our  unioii  and  school  fitnffs  n primary  role  in  the  planning,  iniplementation, 
control  and  evaluation  of  the  dxperiipent.' 

Our  fourth  problem  is  the  lack  of, unified  goal-setflng  and  communication 
among  components  of  cur  school  s.vsteni.  Only  infrequently  do  individuals  re- 
.sponsible  for  self-contained  uults.  of  the  system  meet  on  common  ground.  For 
example,  our  high  school  teachers  often  know  very  little  about  proce.sses  In  the 
elementary  school  that  govern  academic  readiness  of  their  prospective  students! 
and  our  elementary  school  teachers  often  know  little  of  what  their  pupils  will 
encounter  when  they  move  to  the  complexities  of  the  junior  high  school.  Thus,  n 
qhild  who  enters  the  educational  arena  at  age  four  is  passed  through  n series  of 
hands  that  rarely  touch  each  other.  Frequently,'nelther  he  nor  many  of  those  who 
govern  his  educational  progress  know  where  he  Ig  going  and  why. 

Onr  fifth  problem  is  re.source  allocation.  Like  all  school  districts,  most  of  oiir 
expenditures  go  for  teachers’  salaries.  That  leaves  us  little  flexibility.  We  are 
also  strapped  by  state,  union,  and  ndnilnlstratlve  regulations  that  keep  us  from 
doing  what  we.  knpw  we  should  do.  It  Is  not  .so  much  that  we  want  more  money — 
although  more  would  help;  It  Is  that  we  wish  to.be  freer  to  si)end  the  money  that 
we  have  in  ways  that  we  know  are  more  productive.  In  particular,  we,  like  other 
.school  distri^tsrmust  find  a way  to  provide  our  children  with  quality  education 
in  the  face  of  mounting  costs  that  make  It  neceijsary  for  us  to  reduce  the  number 
of  teachers  that  we  can  afford  to. employ. 

.We  believe  that  the  New  Gary  model  will  enable  us  to  reallocate  resources  and 
produce  Improved  educational  results  without  raising  our  costs  beyond  the  In-  . 
creases  caused  by  Inflation. 

Target  population  . ' 

The  target  population  of  the  New  Gary  Experimental  Schools  program  Is  aiv 
broxlmately  5,000  students,  ranging  from  kindergarten  ta  twelfth  grade.  At  pres-  • 
ent  these  students  attend  one  pre-school,  four  elementary  schools,  one  junior  high 
school,  and  one  high  school.  The  students  are  90%  black  and  10%  brow’n.  The 
average  Income  level  of  fariillles  In  the  area  Is  $3,000. per  year.  They  live  In  d6wn- 
tow’n  Gary  neighborhoods  torn  by  the  1968  riots.  Their  houses  are  old,  over- 
crowded, structures  that  the  occupants  can  neither  leave  nor  Improve. 
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l7y  contrast,  tlio  iiverapc  income  level  (>f  the  entire  Gary  comniumty  \n  .'?10,000 
per  family  per  year.  The  city  is  hlack,  !19?  hrown  and  3G%  wliit(|.  ^lany  of  its 
ISOjOOO  ocgnpants  depend  on  the  .fortunes  o^  ^innt- steel  mills  nlonpEthe  .southern 
.shore  of  Lake  MiehiKnn.  A’ery  clear  distinctions  amoiiK  re.sidential  patterns  and 
(piality  of  Imn.sinK  ^xist,  altlionjdi  rhe  general  industrial  character  of  the  area 
};ives  flu»  while  city  a “Krlmy"  appearaiK;e. 

.V  i)rimary  characteri.stic  of  the  tarRCt  population  i.s  its  racial  l.solation  and 
re.strieted  upward  mobility.  One  study  .showed  that  749c  of  children  who  were 
horn  and  Ko'to  .school  in  tlii.s  community  remain  there.  In  contra.st,  only  40% 
of  tlic  total  Gary  population  remains  within  the  locale  of  their  birth  or  educa- 
tioli,  teiidiiifT  to  miffrato  to,the*mbnrb.s  or  les.s  congested  areas  of  the  city.  . 

Among  the  target  population,  the  odneational  problems  referred  to  above  anj 
.j)articularl.v  acute,  '^'hcise  5,000  children  are  de.stined  to  fail.  Tlieir  average  read- 
ing and  mathematics  achievement  .«coi*es  at  the  end  of  the  sixGi  grades  are  gt  * 
the  4.3  grade  level.  In  junior  high  .school  most  of  them  require  remedial  attention 
and  form  the  nucleus  n low-achieving  group.  Only  27*%  of  thein  develop  expec» 
tations  of  attending  college,  as  compared  uith  53%  lii  rest  of  they'd ty.  Tiiey, 
their  parents,  community  grpups  in  their  areas,  and  local  business  and  Uidustry 
^•egard  their  neighborhood  as  n hllghtod  ghetto.  However  dedicated,  school  staffs 
‘think  of  tlieir  jobs  a.s  somewhat  les.s  desirable  assignments  than  tho^  in  other 
■’  parts  of  the  city;  consequently,’’ the  level  of  .staff  morale  is  lower  ami  the  level 
of  union  agitation  hig]ier  than  e*l.sewhere.  . / 

The  target  iKipiilaMdn  represents  one-ninth  of  oijr  total  school' papulation. 
Although  it  i.s  the  mast  severely  di.sadvantaged,  it  is  not  the  only  disadvantaged 
('(mmiimity  in  Gary.  For  thi.s  rea.^n,  progre.ss  mafje  in  the  New  Gary  program 
could  be  appropriately  translated  to  at, least  four  roughly  homologous  jmpulatioqs 
within. Gary  itself. 

Dcftcriiition  of  the  project  “ 

Cowitrairtts^ — The  target  population  has  native  ability  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  the  general  popnlntion  in  Gary.  Tlierefore,  stii(lent.s  who  imrticipate  in  this 
program  should  i>erform  on  n scale  at  len.st  equal  to  the  average  achievement 
of  all  students  in  the  School  City  of  Gary,  not  only  in  basic  .skills  areas,  as  meas- 
ured hv  objedive  tests,  but  also  in  the  higher  skills  areas  measured  by  such 
in.strmnents  a«  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Test  and  the  tests  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  We  intend  to  deVelbp  new  methods  of  ineasure- 
; ment  for  both  academic  and  non-academic  achievement,  hut  our  (IJ^dvantaged 
* cliildren  must  also  siicc^l  by  standards  applied  to  advantaged  chfrdren. 

Children  whoTiafticipale  in  this. program  should  come  to  view  themselves  and 
he  viewed  as  successful  learners  and  worthwhile  individuals,  proud  of  their  na- 
tive nhilities  and  their  racial  heritages.  Staff  skills  within  the  School  City,  must 
l)CCome  capable  of  oyercoming  exi sling  and  newly-discovered  deflciencies.  School 
.staffs  will  be  expected  to  se.t  for  themselves  goals  of  both  student  acliievement 
and  i>orsonal  development.  At  the  heart  of  these,  tasks  uill  he  a major  thnist 
toward  full  accountability. 

The  New  Gnr3’.j>rogran;(  must  also  create  a set  of  operational  circiunstances 
in  which  comimnents  of  the  edncntl^onni  process — students,  parents,  political 
lehders,  business  and  iiidu.sti’y,  union,-  staff  at  all  academic  levels,  the  Indiana 
Department , of  Education  and  others^nter  n dynamic  system  that  becorat^s 
flexible  for  constant  renewal  and  change.  In  particular,  all  elements  of  the  com- 
munity must  play,an  actlA-D  role  in  .the  planning.' development,  imploiQentation 
and  evnlna^on  of  the  project,  * * 

. Finally,  with  the  exception  of  incremental  amounts  temporarily  provided  by 
the  Office' of  Education  to  plan,  develop  and  evaluate  components  of  this  project, 
tile  program  niu.st  he  re.sponsible  within  onr  normal  operating  and  capital  cx- 
^penditures.  Only  the  renllocntion  of  rcsonrce.s  will  enable  us  to  meet  thi.s  ob- 
jective. 

^'Goals  of  the  Projeot:  " 

The  broad  goals  of  the  New  Gary  program  are : 

To  establish  for  the  present  K-12  target  population  a totally  individualized 
learning  continuum  through  which  students  are  motivated  to  move  voluntarily 
anfi  maximize  their  perceptions  of  academic, success,  future  expectations  nhd 
control  over  their  destinies.  • 

To  develop, an  instructional  management  system — including  materials;  com- 
mu'alty,  learner  and  staff  behaviors\  technique  ^reservoirs;  flexible  resource 
allocations ; effective  feed-back  .jn^hanlems  and  methods  of  self  evaluation — that 
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may  be  perpetuated  by  internal  School  City  personnel  arfd  the  Gary  community. 

To  design  a functional,  continuous  personal  and  professional  development  pro* 
ffram  for  all  staff  actors  in  the  system,  including  i^ira  profession  a Is,  supervisors, 
administrators  and  non-academic  employees,  that  results  in  effective  instruc* 
tional  management  of  the  educational  process  and  rea.sonable  fulfillment  of  the 
management  team’s  own  aspirations  and  d^sireiJ. 

To  plan,  develop,  implement^and  evaluate  lUS  program  with  such  complete 
. involvement  of  the  general  community,  including  parents,  i>oliticnl  leaders, 
bu^nesa  and  industry,  unions,  the  media;  and  other  leadership  groups  that*  the 
eventual  outcome  is  i*egarded  ns  the  product  of  a total  city  effort  and  is  conse- 
quently accepted  by  a. majority  of  the  crucical  local  community  elements. 

To  conduct,  the  New  Gary  j)rogrnin  by  means  of  an  organizational  stnicture 
separate  from  the  nqrmjif  operation  of  the  School  Cit.v  of  Gary  so  that  the  pro- 
gram is  economically  and  educationnllly  accountable  for  results  in  unequivocal 
terms  and  so  that  It  may  utilize  techniques,  methods  and  attitudes  not  ordinarily  . 
available  to  the  conventional  school  system,  I 

T/ic  Project  and  f/tc  Cow  mu  nit  i/'  " 

In.  the  sense  of  this  letter,  when  we  use  the  term  “community”  we.  mean  not 
only  the  parents  and  neighbors  in  the  target  ix)pulation  biit  also  other  forces  and 
factors  that  tend  to  determine  education  for  the  target  population.  Unless  theet 
other  forces  participate  in  the  development  of  the  Xew  Gary  program,  they  will 
accidentally  or  deliberately  cause  it  to  be  watered  down  or  ^ail.  Itepresentativoji 
of  the  target  community^  will  have  majority  representation  on  the  governing  IkkI.v 
of  the  New  Gary  program, 'but  there  will  be  involvement  of  conventionally  deter- 
minant groups  as  well : the  union,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  important  local 
industries  such  as, steel,  and  all  other  elements  that  affect  outcome. 

Tlio  New  Gary  program  will  have  its  roots  in  the  local  target  eonnnunlty. 
Parents  and  neighbors  will  have  both  elective  and  appointed  representatives  durr* 
Ing  the  planning  period  itself,  A grass  roots  feasibility  study  will  be  part  of  the  * 
. plannihf^  period.  Part  of  the  management  task  of  the  program  will  be  to  develop 
the  community’s  understanding  of  its  basic  role;  to  develop  goals  and.jwliciesand 
to  evaluate  the  implementation  of  these  goals  and  policies  by  the  persons ‘to 
vVhom  they  have  delegated  the  operational  responsibility. 

We  anticipate  that  some  parents  within  the  target  i>opulation  will  later  serve 
in  the  schools  as  pamprofessionals;  and  our  Experience  has  been  tliat  these  indi- 
viduals play  a vital  role  both  in  the  instructional  management  system  and  as 
avenues  of  information  exchange  within  the  community.  In  addition,  it  will  be 
part  of  the  program  to  develop  the  career  potentialities  pf  these  coihinunity  a.s-  ^ 
sistants.  Part  of  oiir  program  would  provide  continuing  educational  opportunities 
foTj^other  adults  in  the  target  community. 

We  wish  to  restore*  the  schools  to  a central  place  in  community  development. 
Because  of  distrust  of  conventional  schoolmen*s  attitude.s  by  frustrated  parents, 
this  place  1ms  been  questionable  in  recent  years.  Participation  in  planning  the 
proiK).^l  will  help  to  overcome  this  weaknes.s.  Furthermore,  thq  ‘•community  < 
education”  concept  that  we  will  subsequently  describe  will  provide  incentives 
for  broad  participation  and  a sense  of" pi^ide. 

In  this  program,  parents  Of  children  In  the  target  community  will  be  the  pri- 
mary evaluators.  Although  evaluation  will  also  be  conducted  by  internal  pro- 
fessionals and  by  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Board  of  School  Trustees*  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  to  these  parents,  at  least  so  far '•as  their  own  children 
are  concerned.  During  the  planning  period,  definite  feed-back  mechaulsm.s  will 
be  established  to  determine  their  responses.  Dnring  the  development  phase  that 
precedes  the  opening  of  the  program,  simulations  of  the  operational  phasb  will  l>o 
performed  to  test  the. viability  of  these  mechanisms.  Training  will  be  provideil 
so  that  the  community  may  become  more  sophisticated  in  its  partiol]>ntory  and 
*,  evaluative  techmiques.  During  the  operational  phase,  these  techniques  will  be 
employed,  feadershlp  roles  and  responsibilities  uHll  be  continually  redefined, 
and  new  means  of  participation  will  be  devised  on  thb  basis  of  our  new  discoveries. 

We  intend  to  maintain  some  of  the  desirable  styles  of  community  Involvement 
already  in  effect  here : meetings,  publications,  communications  through  the  media, 
volunteer  work,  and  so  forth.  The  oi>eratiorial  lifhase  of  the  program  will  include 
a componenttbf  vofatlonal  training  for  members  of  the.community  who  have  al- 
ready left  school:  We  will  also  attempt  to  trliin  the  non-target  community  to 
, interact  with  the  target  community  in  ways.that  are  more  likelyto  produce  satis-, 
factory  results  and  genuine,  human  respect.  « 
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Operational  Variables  of  the  Project, — The  Experimental  Schools  prJgrnin 
that  we  would  like  to  plan  Is  primarily  a Management  Systems  Community  Based 
model.  The  concept  rests  on  a managerial. delegation  of  authority  combined  with 
a mobilization  of  community  sddlls  for  the  piiri>ose  of  achieving  equality  In  basic 
and-4ilgher  education,  affirmative  Inter-raclal  attitudes,  effective  staff  develoiV 
ment  and  accountability,  unity  of  purpose  within  the  educational  system  and  a 
reallocation  of  resources. 

Organization  atid  Administration  I » , 

Subject  to  alterations  during  the  plamjlug  grant  period,.  Including  consultit" 
lion  with  the  Indiana  Depaftment  of  Education,  the  School  City  of  Gary'^wlll 
temporarily  delegate  the  authority  to  supervise  the  educational  proces^'^wlthin 
the  target  community  to  a separate  entity,  Public  Management  Corporation.  ‘ 

Although  this  delegation  Is  based  on  concepts  of  accountability  and  per- 
forman'cQ  evaluation,  It  Is  not  a perfornmnee  contract.  Instead,  It  Is  a mech- 
anism to  create'  an  alternative  system,  one  that  Is  not  dependent  on  the  exlst? 

Ing  system,  policies,  procedures,  objectives,  techniques  and  physical  plant. 

Public  Management  Cori)oratlon  will  establish  a Boards  of  Directors  of  the 
New  Gary  program.  The  hoard  will  be‘  comi)oscd  of  thr^e  mhmben?  of  the 
Board  of  School  Trustees,  the  president  of  the  School  City  of  Gary,  the  pres- 
ident of  tlje  Public  Management  Corporation,  one  representative  of  AFT  Local 
Number  4,  one  representative  of  city  government  and  one  representative  of 
each  other  group  considered  essential  by  members  of  the  proposal  planning 
team.  In  addition,  the  target  community  will  he  represented  by  a number  of 
directors  equal  to  the  uiimber  of  Individuals  already  named  plus  one;  in 
^ther  words.  It  will  Imve  a majority  of  votes. 

A general  manager  of  the  New  Gary  program  will  be  chosen  by  the  board 
of  directors.  Optimally,  he  will  be  In  both  education  aiid  management  and 
will  be  the  chief  operating -^officer  of  the  project.  He  and  tlid  board' of  directors 
will  determine  further  organization  structure,  under  the  constraint  that  it  lends 
Itself  to  accountable  luinmgerlal;  rather  than  administrative  behavior,  and  re-  . . 
inforces  the  other  operational  variables  of  the  program.  ' ^ 

,Iu  a Management  Systems  Conimunlty  Based  modeT,  the  concept  of  admin- . 
1st  ration  will  be  related  to  staff  functions.  Line  officials  will  be  seen  as  managers, 
not  administrators.  The  line  officials  Include  the  general  manager,  executive 
Vke  president  for  Instructional  management  and  building  officers — who  might 
be  called  center  managers.  Officers  In  charge  of  research  and  development, 
program  planning,  community  education  and  finance  will  he  seen  a^  staff  men. 
Many  traditional  staff  function^  will  be  eliminated;  '^or  example,  there  will 
be  no  language  supervisors,  Hfough  there  wdll  probably  be  a^sjaff  specialist, 
consultant  or  trainer  In  the  management  of  language  instruction. 

The  executive  vice  president  for  Instructional  managemenywill  be  respon* 
slble  for  overainmplementntlon.  The  vice  president  for  program  planning — who 
might  be  called^vlce  president  for  accountability — will  be  responsible  for  tlirf 
methodology  of.  needs  "n.s.sessment  clianjge  strategies,  co.st' effectiveness,  anil 
program  audit.  The  vice  president  for  research  and  dev^mpment  wlll/be  re- 
‘.^ponslble  for  planning  staff  development,  technical  asslsjkance,  program  moni- 
toring, and  evaluation.  The  vice  president  for  finance  Will  s^ipervlse  pertorm- 
aiure  budgeting  and  accounting  and  consult  on  the- fiyianclal  .{mpHcatlons  of 
program  planning  and  design.  The  Vice  president  for  community  education  will  ^ 
direct  the  extramural  program  descrlbeil  below.  The /llnd  official  In  charge  of 
each  physical  structure  will  he  accountable  mlcro(!0^mlcally  for  similar  func- 
tions. His  immediate  subordinate,  who*  will  be  calmd  learning  director,  ulll 
have  primary  responsibility  for  supervision  of*the  liyaructlonal  Systran  including 
personnel  within  that  physical  structure.  The  learning  director  vtdll  have  ho 
“admlnl.stratlve'^  re.spflnsibllltl^.  Xon-aca-demlc  thsks  custoinaylly  perforaied 
by  a building  »prlncipal  will  be  performed  by  the  center  manager,  who  will  bp 
a llcen^d  principal. 

Time  and  Space  . ' 

The  New  Gary  program  conteipplates  the  assignment  of  students  to  building 
units  or  "centers'*  according  fo  residence,  not  grade  or  age  leVel.'In  fact,  grade 
levels  will  be  abolished.  Student?  ranging  In  age  from  4 to  IS  will  be  assigned 
'to  the  same^center.'  Since  they  will  progress  tlirough  the  curriculum  continuum  ' 
at  their  natural  rates  apd  will  conduct  part  of  their  educational  activities  outside 
tlie  school  building,  ^hey  will  Interact  with  each  other  In  the  more  informal 
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manner  that  prevails  outside.  tJie  school  in  the  community  n Marge.  For  example, 
older  students  will  be  helped  to  accept  si>eciHc  objectives;  and  members  of  the 
adult  liistructlonal  mauiigement  team  will  be  exi>ected  to# develop  in.struetioiial 
management  capabilities  among  older  students.  ' • 

Our  exiterience  in  the  Danneker  Contracted  Curriculum  Center  1ms  taught  u.s 
that  even  the  ^foungest  students  are  capable  of  structured  self*direction,  aP 
though  they  require  more  help.  The  New  Gary  program  will  attempt  to  foster  ’ 
freedom,  in  contrast  to  the  eu.stoniary  repression,'  among. these  students.  Kveii 
precautions  taken  to  assure  physical  health  and  safety  will  be  eondueted  in  tills 
spirit.  The  affective  direction  will  be  toward  self-discipline  ratlier  tlian  nuthori- 
, * .tariai^  control.^ 

For  students  at  higher  age  levels,  progress  will^ilso  be  in  terms  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  learning  ohjectives,  not  attendanee.  Older  students  will  imve  tlie  ’oidion , 
of  .selecting  the  times  of  tlie  whool  year  that  they  will  attend.  elas.ses,  semiimns 
or  tntoriah  sessions.  Formal  elassroonis  ns  such  Will  he'eliminnted  and  re.source 
oenter.s,  study  carrels^  learhing  lahorntories  and  the  like  will  take  their  place. 
Activities  which  can  onlyjje  performe<l  in  si>ecialized  locations  or  with  equip- 
nient — such  as  physical  (foncntlon,  driver  training^  or  eheniistry — will  he  iM?r- 
' * fonncfl  in  centers  to  which  all  students  will  go.  In  this  way,  a duplication  of 
' . facilities  will  be  avoided  and  the  self-directiug  eharaeter  of  the  leaniing  exiwri- 

•'  ' 

V 

• once  willhffohhanmh  ' 

• FacilitiesSviHvAM*  oi*en  from  1 a. in.  to  0 p.m,  weekdays  and  from  5)  a.m!  to  5 

' p.m,  Saturdays. and  Sundays.. The  calendar  year  will  be  organized  in  fony  quar- 
ters, each  eontainihg  a ten-week  term  aiid  a tiiree  week  vacation  or  extramural 
community  educatloUjRjriod.  r, 

.Si)ccille  locations  within  the  larger  Garj'  community  wlfCre  academic,  voca- 
tionnl,  or  enrichment  experlence.s  can  meaningfully  take  place  will  be  oiiened 
to  stndenjs  for  the  pur.shnnee  of  their  learning  objectivt^s.  During-  the  planning 
■ period,  the  si)eciHe  character  of  these  community  education  centers  wiy  Ik»  de- 
line<l;  and  dHTlng  the  development  idia.se  eeijter.s  will  he  identified.  Comnum|t>* 
* <*011  tribu tors  of  tliml  effort  and  facilities — U.S.  Steel,  tlie  mayor’s  office  or  the 

corner  gHK'er'.s — will  be  eligible  to  receive  comi>ensntion  for  their  contributions. 
^ ct\tnIogue  of  coinmniiity  education  ^centers  will  be  compilcHl  and  circulated 
tiie  instructional  management  team.  These  center.s  will  bo  luirt  of  the  “ca^jTs” 
of  the  New  Gary  program  and  wll\be  regarded  as  central  sites  of.  th^effniing 
exiierience.  . . \ ■ j '* 

V*  • * 

* rk. 

•.  \ 

Hole  and  Or{/anizathn  of  Staff  \ ./  ^ 

Tile  professional  and  imraprofes.sional  Inst  met  lonal  staffs  in  tlie  New  Gary 
program  will  be  Jiianager.s  of  the  learning  process.  Sintv  their  trudUlohal  role.s 
will  he  changtHl,  tliey  will  he  a.sked  to  volunteer  to  partfciinite  in  mij  project. 

' .It  is  cHUitenipIated  that  the  professional  teaching:  staff  will  he  reduced  hy  Vr 

and  that  the  pnnfiirofessional  force  will  li^-douhled.  Pupil-teacher  ratio  is  not 
cou.sidCEeil  a valid  index  in  tliis  program:  pnpil-adult  ratio  is.  .Permission  to 
employ  tliis  varinhle  of  the  experiment  will  he  sought  from  the  state  and  iiOgq- 
tiated  with  the  union.-  In  view  of  our  potential  need  to  lay  off  teachers  because 
. of  deficits  in  the  Schoof  City  luidget,  this  variable  i.s  both  realistic  and  necessary 

’ .•  to  the  exi)eHmentO  , * . 

No  merit  pay  i.s  eonteriipIate<l.  hut  staff  i>erfonnance  criteria  will  be  written, 
in  tenns  of  learner  behavior.  Kal*h  instructional  manager  will  be  a ‘member  of 
♦ u imiltidlseipnnary  instructional  management  teaiin  Be.sides  professional  teach- 

er.s,  each  tcuin,  which  ma}*  be  called *a  “tn.sk  force/*  will  have  technical  assistanbsj 
instructional  assistants,  research  assistants,  clerical  assistants  and  other  sup* 

• * portiwrsoimeh  ' \ \ 

^ A multi-level  group  of  learners  will  be  a^gned  to  each  instriictioiiar  uiniiage- 

ment  team.  The  teams  will  dirm  theinsolves  to  learner  behavior  tliroughbilt 
the  agesiKjctrum.  In  this  progrui/we  regard  the  notion  of  age-njlated  «i>eciaities, 

such  ns  early  childhood,  elemeiiBirj*,  secondares  etc.*,  ns  dysfunctional.  The  cur- 
..  ^ riculnm  will  be  organized  ifs  Irarning  continua;  nndjonly  brond/time  iwiraiiieters 

'■'  . V • ^ 

• \ * ' . ' * 

' . ••"  • ■ . * 

will  be  set  for  the  achievement  of  imrticular  leanjing  objective.^.  Members  of 
each  team  will  be  assisted  to  understand  the  inj:er-relat  ion  ships  of  objectives 
that  are  likely  to  be  achieved  at'different  ages.  | - ' '. 

During  the  develo.nment  phase. of  the  program,  each  instructional  management 
team,  with  the  aid  bt  curriculum  and:  management  consultants,  will  be  expected 

r * # 

O 

FRir 

to  develop  a plan  to  facilitate. pupil  movement  throiigh  the  learning  continuum, 

i,4&9  . i'_  . ..  . 
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to  organize  Jin^tnictional  ninterials  nml  huiriihig  activitie.s  into  eurricnluni  man- 
agfiiuMit  gui(l(*s,  to  devise  n nianageiiient  Infoniiati'oii  system  tlmt  optimizes  the 
jHloculioii  of  resoiirws  to  individual  learners,  ami  to  prescribe  a.  coinpreliensive, 
ou-goUig  team  training  program  tlmt  ..stabilizes  learning  venter  ixTfornmnee 
through  an  organized  ni)plivation  of  instruct ioiml  nianngeiirent  tevhni<iues..  . 

During  the  oiK»nitlonal  phase  of  the  project  The  team,  in  consultation  with 
.siH*eiallst.s,  will  be  resimn.sible  for  the  (liagno.sl.s,  presvrli)tionr  facilitation,  mon- 
itoring, and  evaluation  necessary  ti)  achieve  Ov«iretl  learner  Ijehaviors  for  each 
stmlent  who  is  assigned  U)  that  particular  team. 

^lenihers  of  the  noii-educatiqnal  coinniunity,  including  iwirent.s  nnd  local  hu.si-^ 
nes.shieii,  will  participate  in  the  activitie.^  of  the  instructional  management  team. 
Since  tlio  coniinunity  education  i)rLMiiise  of'ihe  Aew.CJary  program  iM  that  im- 
iwrtant  learning  experiences  take  place  outside  the  school  hulidlng,  it  will  he 
incninbent  on.  the  teams  to  discover*  and  niohilize  these  cxtramunil  re.souix'(».s 
for  the  beiietit  of  the  students  and  themselves. 

It  is  ncces.sary  to  emphasize  both  the  control  nnd  freedom  of  the  instructional 
iminugement  teiuu.  During  the  development  perlml  It  will  have  the  option  of 
.selecting  or  making  material.s,  reforming  itself,  and  standardizing  the  learning 
strategies  that  it  chooses  to  employ  for  the  achievement  of  agree<l  imon  studeiit 
helluviors.  The  School  City's  exK'rieiice  in  the  l-Janneker  orogniui  indicates  that 
such  antouohiy  i.s  both  feasible  and  desirable.  When  the  iin])lementer.s  decide, 
they-are  fur  more  likely  to  view  thems^ye.s  as  accountable  for  the  re.sqlt.s.  Fiir- 
"'thermore,  the  very!  tasks  of  the  iinplen\enters  form  the  ha.se  of  a coherent,  self- 
geoerated  continuous’ staff  develoimient  program. 


Ctnricuhnn  . . c 

We  believe  tlmt  in  ii  coinniunity  liased  instructiomil  ihanagement  system  like* 
/1'lie  one  tlmt  wewi.sh.to  design  during  the  planning  i>eriod,  the  term  “curricuUmr* 
hpcomos  obsolete  liecause  of  its  convenient  association  with  mandated  subject 
in  after  and  instruetlonal  materials.  We  want  our  target  population  to  achieve 
competence  in  basic  skills  and  the ‘ability  to  work  effectively  and  perform 
creatively  in  advanced  disciplines.  However,  major  emphasis  in  the  New  Gary 
program  will  he  ftn  teclini(iue.s  of  learning  and  style.s  of  learning  eximrieiice.s, 
mthey  than  the  at*(iuisitioii  ()f  knowledge.  We  regnrd  the  'iiasic  skill.s^’  tlieni- 
.selves  as  such  techniques  when  the  learning  proce.s.s  is  one  of  individual,  self- 
directed  inquiry.  The  Jiiglier  skills  also  fall  into  this,  cliis.sification  when 
apiiroaclied  hf  the  means  of  appropriate  individualized  strategies  nnd  evaluative 
tecliniqnes.  [ ^ 

Tlie  wide  Wriety  of  multi-media,  individualized  Instructional  mntc-rlals  on 
the  I market  will"  remain  available  to  the  students  and  adults  iii  the  Kew  Gary 
program.  However,  \ve  eouslder  It  essential  that  those  who  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram during  the  planning  and  development  i)eriods  and  who  determine  learning 
objectives  be  responsible  for  sblecting  these  materials  or  making  their  own.  Wltli 
guidance,  they  also  assume  the  responsibility  for  developing  the  curdciduin 
.management  guides  that  will  enable  them  to  use  those  inaterinls  in  a flexible,  self- 
directive \\ny  for  each  student.  These  guide.s  will  make  it  possil)le  for.instructiOnal 
IK»r«onnel  to  preimre  wTitten  prescriptions  for  the  learnerin  consultation  w.ith  tin* 
learner  himse'if  and  hrkeep  him  progressing  on  an  individual  basis  without  falling 
into  the  rut  prescribed  l>y  some  textbook.  (We  expeeVtkat  conventional  textijooks 
will  be' used  only  asyeferenra  materials  and  that  eveii  tlie  youngest  learnW  will 
soon  \(levelop . the  cnimbllity  to ' work  ‘With  a wide  variety  Of  in.strucnonal 
resources.  ;; 

Finally,  we  believe  that  students  in  the  program  will  hove  acliieve<l  the  conveii* 
tional  cuYricular  objectives  ealfller  than  their  counterparts  In  the  regular. sehr^ol 
,s.\^tem. ’Therefore,  we  intend  to  incori)orate  within  the  higher  levels  of  the  design 
a series  of  academic  expedencA  tliaf  will  ordinarily  be  en(?ountereH  in  college.  By 
means  of  community-based,  t^linical  "and  vorational  ipstructlon,  extranuiral 
AapprenUcesbip  exiwrience.s,- ami  other  activities,  we  intend  to  provide  a program 
pf  transition,  to  adult^res^nsibility  for  Imth  college-bound  and  n on-col lege-lmuiid 
youth. 


A significant  alternative  j ' • % 

The  ba.«ic  cdniimnents  of  the!  Xew  Gary  progra  mare,  a i>erformauee-orlented 
organizational  stnicture;  a maiiagorinl,  as  oi)po.sed  to  administrative,  approach; 
a full  year  full  week  luultl-age  level,  communltyibasecl  utilization  of  .time  and 


Q 
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spiiw;  n self-developing  instriiCtlomil  iimmigement  team;  and  n heuristle,  multi- 
(ILscipliimry,  life  oriented  “eurrleulum.”  * 

These  variables  make  np  u system.  We  understand  the  sj’steni  as  a moan.s  of 
generating  life  styles  and  programs  for  i>ersonnl  development.  Given  to<lny*s 
world  a member  orour  tiirget  iwpulation  should  always  Ih‘  a student,  even  after 
he  "graduates,”' lie  should  see  that  his  "teachers”  are  also  learning;  that  Jiis 
parents  and  other  members  of  the  eonmiunity  are  learning;  and  that  learning  is 
not  personally  defeating  or  highly  aversive.  Our  exi>erlences,  and  the  exiHjrlenee 
of  others  with  elements  of  the  system  such  as  individually  prescribed  insthiction, 
programmed  materials  and  elementary  school  instructional  management  lend  us 
to  believe  that  a comprehensive  program  using  these  elements  und  others  will 
succeed.  . ' » 

Our  present  school  system  isiboUud  up  by  rules  and  regulations  that  have  beeii^ 
with  us  fpr  decades  and,  in  some  cnse.s,  a hundred  years.  Tlie  nlternntive  .system 
that  we  propose  here  requires  that  the  School  City,  the  State  of  Indlniiu.  and  ' • 
APT’Local  Number  4 temporarily  susi>en(l  .some  judgments  they  have  previously 
passed.  Preliminary  conversations  lend  u.s  to  helieve/thnt,  if  involved  in  the 
planning  of  this  program,  they  will.  Onr  Ilan^eker  and  voucher  plan  experiences 
have  made  clear  that  securing  agreeifient  will  not  be  easy.  The  single,  most  Con- 
sistent cause  of  failure  of  eduentlonnl  experiments  is  the^nttempt  by  estnblisli- 
-ment  groups  to  achieve  bold  object Ive.s  without  iimking  chungCs  in  their  own  ^ 
behnvibr.  Ambitious  us  It  is,  tiie  Otiice  otJCdueutioirs  Kxperimeiital  Schools'^ 
program  will  also  fall  unless  Its  directors, are  willing  to  think*the  imthinknhlo. 
This  is  it.  We  are  prepared  to  suspend,  the  concept  of  .pupy-teaclier  ratior^  tho 
notion  of  elu.ssroom  teacher,  the  role  .of  school  admini.strator,  the  conve/itiomil  ’ 
organization  of  pupils  and  staff,  and  a nvuuher  of  other, shibboleth.sr^ We  will 
offer  trade-offs  to  all  interested  groni>s : and  we  believe  tliat 'these  tnide-dff.s  will 


Assuming  the  aggregation  of  iutcrestygroups  (hiring  riio  initial  planning 
grant,  the  following^table  shows  activities  pniposed  for  the  bit  la  1 development 
lierlodof  the  New  Gary  progvam  ; ‘ ’ // 

1.  .Porination,bf  board  of  directors.  ^ 

2.  Selection^of  general  mnnngerjiud  top  executives,  » 

3.  Identification  of  prosiicctive .staff  and  community  resource.s. 

4.  Selection  of  evaluation  teams.  /* 

5..  Evaluation  activities  begin.  / 

, O!  Planning  and  luformatioi^sessions  for  .staff  and  coinmnuity. 

^ ^ 7.  Beginning  of  staff  training  anil  development  activities. 

8,  Pomiation  of  instructional  nmnagciueiit  teams.  , 

/ 9.  Program  plannlng"nnd  budgeting  system^activities.be^ih 

10,  Meetings  and  goal  setting  actiyities  of  instructional  management,  teams ; 
selection  of  materials,  role  identification,  ete/begins. 

11.  D^veropnient  of  curriculum  management  giildes  begins’ 
ll^Identification'of  student  clusters  and  tempomry  assignment  to  instruct 

tional  management  teams..  * / 

^'^13,  Completion  of  i^reliimhary  lnscruc tional  objective.s, 

14.  First  evaluation  of  deyelopmeut  proce.s.s. 

, 15.  Student  needs  nsses&ient  begins. 

16. «  E^blishmont  of  community-based  curricular  activities  and  learning  cen- 
ters begins.  / , ^ 

17.  i^’inalized  plans  for  Year  One. 

18. *Year  One  Ueglns.  / ^ ' 

JUidQCi  and  request  for  incremental  support  , ’ 

Per  pupil  •'expenditures  in  the  School  City  of  Gary  during  fiscal  1970  were 
about  For  fiscal  1071  they  were  Jf850.  We  project  an  annual  increase  of- 
from  7/tb  109o  each  year  fqr  the  next  five  years.  "In  addition,  approximately  $50  > 
from  "federal  sources  were  spent  on  each  child  in  the  target  popwlatlon.  These 
operational  costs  wlU  continue  to  be  si)^it  in  the  New  Garj*  program. 

X The  following  incremental  funds  are  requested  from  the  Offline  of  Education’s- 
Experimental  School  program : 


he  accepted,' 

Activities  for  development 
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Development 

period 

Year  1 

\ear2 

Year  3. 

Year  4 

Year  5 

Parsonnal  training  and  davslopmant... 

Community  education  centers 

Development  of  instructional  aids  and 

systems 

Minor  remodeling 

Evaluation  and  documentation 

...  ^50,000 
i 200,000 

' 200,000 

50.000 

100.000 

J700,000  ' ' 
200,000  ; 

100,  OOQ 
100,000  .. 
100,000 

0500,000 

150.000 

50,000 

100.000 

^00,000 

100,000 

50,000 

,100,000 

uoo.ooo 

50,000 

.25,000 

loo,  000 

uoo.ooo 

25,000 

25,000 

mm 

Total 

1, 100, 000 

1,200,000 

800,000 

650,000 

475,000 



350,000 

>>  . 


Evaluation  and  documcntatio7i  . . 

Internally,  the  vice  president  for  research  .and  developinV'iit  of  the  New  Gary^*^ 
project  will  be  responsible  for  evaluation  and  doCiiiinentatlon.  Although  some 
documentation  will  be  i>erforined  by  the  project  staff,  it  is  contemplated  that  a 
contract  will  be  made  with  an  independent  evaluator  to  assure  objectl^ity  and 
accountability.  Besides  pre  and  post  test  measiirements  on  standardized  instru- 
ments. subjective  measures  will  be  used  to  determine  the  outcomes  of  the  project 
among  students,  staff,  and  the  community.  ' 

The  indeimhdent  evaluator  will  be  eM>ected  to  present  u design  accei>table  to 
both  School  City  and  the  Office  of  Education.  It  should  provide  checki>olnts  at 
i^ast  three  times  In  each. school  year,  probably  in  December.  April,  and  July.  At 
these  times,  the  nianagemont  of  the  ,Ne>y  Gary  program  will  take  stops  do  alter 
its  course  in  an  effort  to  reach  it.s  specific  goals  and  objectives. 

Part  of  the  Incremental  funding  provided  for  evaluation  will  be  used  to'  de- 
. . velop  new  measures  of  learning  behavior  to  correct  the  Inadequacies  of  conven- 
tional standardized  tests.  We,  like  others,  have  reser\’atlons  about  these  Instni- 
ments*  relevance  for  Inner-city  children  and  their  accuracy  in  measuring  achieve- 
ment. We  consider  this  Experimental  Scliools^program  a favorable  opportunity 
to  develop  new  measurement  devices. 

Civil  rights  compliance.  ^ , 

The  School  City  of  Gary  and  Public  Management  Corporation  are  in  full  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1904. 

Very  truly  yours. 

School  City  of  Gaiiy, 

Gordon  L.  MoAnduew,  President, 
PuBUo  Management  CoR^  RATION, 
Georoe  H.  Stren,  Presidhn, 

Mr,  Bilidemas.' The  Chair  expresses  its 'appreciation  to  those  who 
ave  cooperated*  iii  our  heating  hei*e  today.  * 

From  this  points  we  plan  to  visit  the  Metm  School,' the  so-called 
school  without  walls  later  Jthis  afternoon. 

The  hearings  are  now  adjourned.  ' " 

('\^^ler^upon,.at  12 :05  p.ni.,  the  subcom'niittee  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  call  of  the  Chair.)  ' 


(The  following  material  was  submitted  for  the  record :) 


.J 
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Pkoble&is  op  Pluralism  and  Politics  in  Educational  Research  and  DEn*El.op- 
ment;  Comments  on  tub  Preliminary  Plaw  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  ^ ^ ‘ 

(By  Samuel  Messlck,  ^Iducntlonal  Testing  Sendee) 

The  preliminuiy  plan  for  the  proposed  National  Instltirte  of  Education  (Levler, ' 
1071)  offers  a stimulating  conceptlon^of  wlmt  an  NIE  might  come  to  be*  The  plan, 
outlines  a (Challenging  initial  program  for  the  Institute  whereby  it  would  at- 
tempt to  move  ahead  on  four  fronts  simultaneously  and  would  develop  and  main- 
tain a w^orkable  balance  between  short-term  and  long-term  concerns.  That  Is,  by 


■ J 
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o 
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‘These  comments  were  delivered  ns  part  of  n Symposium  on  '•Perspectives  on  Recent 
UMcnrch.”  nt  the  American  Educational  Resenreh  Association  meetings  In  New  York 
City,  February  1071.  I gratefully  acknowledge  the  pinny  stimulating  contributions  of 
-Melvin  Tumin  to  my  thinking  on  this  topic. 
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the  proposed  plan  tlie-Jiif;titute  would  not  only  directly,  at WTClrihe  iirRciit  and 
recurrent  educational  probleni«  of  the  tinieis.  but  u'ould  alsu^sponsor  rosonrch- 
aml-developmcnt  activities  to  advance  educational  practice,  wo.. Id  facilitate  the 
formation  of  a strong  R & D system  having  effective  links  betweeii  researeh-and- 
development,  maniwwer  training,  and  Held  application,  and  would  J,il>^u  engage 
in  and  support  basic  researeh  on  the  scientific  fonmlatlons  of  education.  Tlds 
combination  of  action  rpsearcli-and-deveiopinent  on  the  one  hand  ^vlth  basic- 
inquiry  on  the  other  is  seen  us  being  absoluteljynsseutial  for  the  aceoinplislnnent 
of  short-range  inipaet  and  long-raiij^e  viability.  ' r 

Tlie  plan  also  proposes  ainnsightful  onranizational  structure  for  the  Institute 
that  recognizes  that  basic  research  an(?lar|!:e-Realc  development  activities  re- 
quire differont  inodes. of  specification,  stnillng,  and  nimingement;  it  wisedy  in- 
stitutionalizes the.se  diffennicc's  into  sei)urate  Direetorntes  and  Divisions.  Sucli  a 
.structure  slionUl  not  only 'facilitate  the  operation  of  different  admin  1st  nit  lv(‘ 
style.s  for  the  different  mission.s,  bat  should  al.so  tend  to  i>reserve  the  integrity 
of  each  coiniionent  froni  ii  nnturnl  tendency  to  n.ssiniilate  one  to  the  otlier.  Iii 
partictilar,  thliJ-strucfiiral  separation  may  serve  the  Important  function  of  pro- 
tecting bnsis’researcli  from  continunf  threats  to  divert  it  and  its  resmirees  wholly 
Into  action  research  on  Immediate  pressing  problems.  This  structure  also  entails 
.some  potential  \w6aknesserf,  however,  for  basic  re.senreh  thinking  iiml  iiersnnnel 
should  not  jnst  be  protectively  nurtured— they  should  Ik?  iiiVistently  implicated 
as  well  in  the  pin  lining,  conduct,  and  evalnntion  of 'act  ion  and  development  pro- 
grany^iyThis  dual  requirement  of  both  involvenieijt  and  independence  .ereate.< 
ine^nole  tensions  and  eonilict.s.  with  a I ten  cl  a n't  prohlem.s  of  coordination  and 
comnuinicntion.  However;  the  proposed  .solution  of  the  NIE  plhnners  pro  in 
to  be  reasonably  effective  on  Uii.s  score — namely,  the  utilization  ovm^l  of  a 
matrix  organization  in  which  .st^ff  members  of  one  Directorate  or  DIvIsTmi  'would 
he  expected, to  worR  part  of  their  time  on  project,  tennis  of  other  IJlri'ct orates  or 
Division. 

It  seems  dear  at  this  point  (and  it  is  repeatedly  underscored  in  the  planning 
document)  that  such  an  ambit  ions,  program  cannot  he  succe.ssfnll.v  mounted 
wlthout.n  staff  having  both  continuity  and  competence.  Accordingly,  the  prelinii- 
imry  plan  and  the  pending  Congressional  legi.slation  include  .seveiul  provisions 
that  should  both' increase  tlu?  likelihood  of  contiimity  in  the  face  of  changing 
political  pressures  niitl  make  It  easier  to  recruit  ami  retain  higli-lcvel  personnel. 
Implicit  in  the  entire  on  ten)  rise  of  a Xntlonal  Institute,  however.  Is  the  notion 
that  we  mqst  try  something  new  and  iK?rcepihly  different,  as  opposed,  for  ex- 
ample, to  shoring  up  the  present  research  machinery  within*  tlie  Offlee  of  Educa- 
tion by  increasing  its  c6ntinuity  and  comiictence. 

The  need  for  a new  beginning  for  educational  rosearcli-aiul-devclopnioiit  on 
the  national  scene  lias  been  drawn  pointedly  and  bluntly  by  Gallagher  (1070), 
and  the  reasons  he  puts  forth,.shoidd  he  examined  earcfnlly  hy  the  arrfflTect.s  of 
the  new  Institute  so  that  the  old  pitfalls  gmy  he  avoided.  His  l)n.slc  point  Is  tlmt 
there  has  developed  over  the  yeaf.s  sMfh^n  profound  lack  of  coidldeiiee  in  the 
ability  of  the  existing  OB  rc.seareh  organization  to  administer  effectively  any 
new-programs  or  expanded  resources  tlmt  we  simply  must  start  anew.  Tl)i.s 
erosion  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  of  the  educational  comnninlty 
broadly  is  traced  to  an  unfortunate  conllict  of  pressures.  In  resiwndlug  to  these 
liressure.s,  the  Office  of  Education  succeeded  in  offending  two  major  l)o<lie.s  of 
critics — one,  tlie  scholarly  community,  especially  behavioral  and  social  .scientists, 
who  decried  their  lack  of  Involvement  In  both  tlio  planning  qnd  execution  of  OE 
researcli  programs  and  were  quick  tu  criticize  the'in  for  theli^consequent  lack  of 
rigor;  the  other,  a variety  of  user  interc.sts  ip  education  who  felt  that  the  OB 
Research  and  Development  Program  wqs  too  influenced  by  researchers  ns  oi)pose<l 
to  practitioners  and  consequently  was  not  practical  enough  or  .sufllclently  pro- 
ductive of  noticeable  dlfferonce.s  in  the  schools. 

fijhus,  tlie  Office  of  Education  research  program  was  cauglit  between  the 
pressures  of  conflicting  Interests,  and  it  faltered.  But  tliose  coiiflctiiig  pressures 
are  real  and  still  OTfemtlng,  and  it  i.s  a gros.s  oversimpltficatlon  to  vieWj^tliem  as  u 
single  polarity  betiveen  research  and  user  Interests.  There  are  a nmltlplicity  of 
interest^  in  the  educational  arena  .steinmlng  primarily  from  an  under  lying 
iduralism  .of  values.  ,These  Interests  in  turn  produce  multiple  and  soinetinie.s 
conflicting  objectives  tlmt  education  must  simultaneously  sen*e.  'Why  should 
we  expect  a National  Institute  to  fare  any.better  than  the  Offlee  of  Education  in 


dealing  with  these  i)ressures?  The  answer  is,'  “We  shouklii’t!” — unless  we  recog- 
nize the  s^ree  and  power  .of  these  pressures  and  iiicoriJornte  within  the  plans 
for  the  Xntioual  Institute  adequate  provision  for  the  eoiitiiiuoas  monitor  in  g ami 
resolution  of  these  forces,  Tile  basic  problem  is  that  multiple  and*  con ii>e ting 
demands  arising  from  a pluralism  of  values  are,  in  a iduralistic  society,  nil  ■ 
legitimate  candidates  for  the  attention  avid  resources  of  a ^’ational  Institute. 
Given  limited  resources,  however,  the  Xational  Institute  will  be  forced  to  estab- 
Wsh  i)nont)c8  to  deal  witl;  multiple  diMiiands  and  iwUcy  to  ileal  with  con.Sicting 
one.s.  The  critical  point  here  Is  that,  since  all  of  these  demands  are  legitimate, 
the  priorities  and  pi!dicies^;inust  be  reiHmtedly  examined,  and  their  consequences 
eoutiiiuously  evaljiated  in  a sufficient  participatory  fashion -that  we  avoid  crystal* 
iiziiig  different  eonstituencles  into  hostile  camps  and  we  keep  the  pluralstle 
dialogue  open.  This  is  no  mean  feht,  to  he  sure,  but  it  must  he  attempted,  for 
,tiiese  multiple  pressures  arc  not  only  social  realities  hat  political  realities  and  a 
Xational  Institute  of  Education  will  be  highly  visible  politically. 

One  mechanism  for  openly  confronting  these  divergent  viewiwhits  is  already 
built  into  the  proposed  structure  of  the -Institute — and  that  is  a heavy  reliance 
upon  representative  advisory  groups  at  all  levels  of  policy  planning  and  program 
. functioning,  But  the  issue  is  so  critical  that  in  addition  it  shouid  be  given  a 
* major  fbcas  at  the  highest  level  by  incorporating  this  concern  as  one  of  the 
Institute’s  prime  objectives.  That  is,  one  of  the  major  punxises  of  the  Xational 
In.stitute  of  Education  should  be  to  undertake  n continuing  reexamination  and 
clarification  of  the  social  goals  of  xVmetican  education  and  attempt  to  illuminate 
the  relationship  between  those  goals  and  uiul^erjyiiig  social  values.  Such  inten- 
si  VO  examination  Is  urgently  required  if  we  are  to  i>enetegte  the  rhetoric  of 
current  goal  statements  in  order  to  formulate  workable  procedures  for  gdRl 
attainment.  Take,  for  example,  n goal  as  universally  endorsed  ns ‘'equality- of 
educational  opportunity.”  What  does  that  mean?  Does  it  inenii  developing  an 
oduentionni  system  Umt  will  produce  equality  of  outcome  or  condition?  Or,  if  we 
, grant  that  individual  differences  in  condition  will  likelj’’  always  exist,  does  it 
mean  developing  an  educational  systcai  tha^  will  at  least  not  perpetuate  exist- 
ing inequitlesV—for  example,  by  producing- levels  of  outcome  that  :re  not  cor- 
related with  pr}6r  conditioms  such  ns  parent.s’  socioeconomic  status  or  with  in- 
vidious distinctions  suchasraee  or  sefe 


Iiicidenbilly,  some  observers  may  hoi>e  that  a Xational  Institute  of  Education 
would  avoid  much  of  this  controversy  by  mniiitnihing  a low  profile  politically— 
sny,  at  len.st  at  the  level  of  the  National  Institiite.s  of  Health.  Tliere  would  appear 
to  be  little  lioi)e  for  this,  however,*  primarily^  because  the  pluralistic  nature  of 
oduentionni  goals  will  inevitably  keep  the  Institute’s  efforts  constantly  lii  the 
political  limelight.  There  is  very  little  pluralism  with  respect  to  nntionni  health 
goahs — about  the  desirability  of  mental  health  or  of  a care  for  cancer.  Whatever 
. controversy. there  is  revolvo.s  about  monn.s  and  resoarce.s,  rarely  about  ends.  And 
concern  about  ends  i.s  the  heart  of  the  i>oliticnl  proces.s.  Bat  this  ix)liticnl 
centrality  of  a Xational  Institute  of  Edncatioii  is  not  all  liability.  The  Institute 
will  be  politically  vuhierabie,  to  be  sure,  but  the  same  spotlight  that  heightens 
infiiienceahility  may  produce  as  well  a substantial  influence  In  it.sowii  right  for 
the  .shaping’ of  national  prioritie.s,  particularly  if  the  Institute  i,s  .successful  in 
pursuing  long-range  goals  that  enU)ody  our  a bi)1  rations  as  opposed  to  short-range 
goals  of  solely  ix>litkal  apiwnl.  To  do  this  will  require  'a  delicate  balance  of 
re.six)nsivene.ss  and  perseverance.  The  Xational  Institute  will  have  to  respond  to 
political  flrt*J)ells  when  they  ring,  for  it  will -be  oil  the  firing  line  with  respect 
to  Congressional  concerns  aboutlxlucation.  But  It  must  nof  react  to  every  politi- 
cal cowbell  that  rights,  for  a slavish  rcsiK)iisivene«s  to  changing  iwlitical  winds 
would  introduce  its  own  kind  of  insidious  discontinuity. 

If  it  i.s  to  be-  truly  effective,  there  is  yet  another  kind'  of  pluralism  the  Na- 
tional rlnstltiite  must  be  sensitive  to— and  that  Is  a pluralism  of  theory  and 
methodology,  of  conception  and  approach,  in  the  independent  research  com-, 
auiiiity  and  academia.  Since  the  bulk  of  the  National  Institute’s  program.s  will 
be  carried  oat  by  external  agencies,  it  makes  a big  difference  how  these  agencies 
are  implicated  in  the  proces.s.  It  is  anticipated  that  basic  research  Activities  will 
be  largely  si)ecified  by  the  scientist  who  is  to  perform  them  with’  little  detailed 
guidance  from  the  funding  agency,  but  that  large-scale  development  activities 
will  l>e  ,si)tcifled  by  groups  representative  of  the  eventual  users  as  well  as  the 
developer  and  carried  out  under  much  closer  scrutiny  by  the  funding  agency. 
Thus,  much  of  the  research-and-develoimient  activity  will  be  of  a type  that  has 
come  to  be  called  “targeted  or  directed  & D.“  The  question  here  is,  “How 
directed  will  it  be?’’  Although  it  is  imperative  that  the  NIE  staff  participate 
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actively  in  the  process  of  formulating  problen )ronclies  to  their  solu- 


tion rather  than  merely  responding  to  proposals  froih  thh  ediK.  tional  and  U.  & 
D.  communities,  it  is  likewise  imperative  that  the  educational  research  com- 
^ . munity  not4)e  relegated  solely  to  the  role  of  purveyor  of  services  in  response  to 
rigidly  Bi^cified  requests  for  proposals.  The' NIK  must  seek  a niidd  e ground 
with  a research  and  dewlopment  program  that  is  “targeted’*  in  its  delineation 
of  problem  areas  but  not  so  ’*directwl“  that  it  hamstrings  prosiM?ctive  contrac- 
tors in  their  development  of  innovative  and  adaptive  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems. In  thi.s  way  thp  National  Institute  would'  serve  not  only  to  supiK)rt  Im- 
portant indei)endent  research  but  also  to  invigonite  and  extend  the  research 
community,  capitalizing  upon  its  pluralism  in  theory  and  methodology  to  maxi- 
mize the  inipnet  of  research  ifnd  development  in  American  education.  _ - 


Gallagher,  J.  J.  A National.  Institute  of  Education:  Pronij^  and  problems. 
Educational  Hcscaivhcr,  ti070, 21, A~4.  - f s; 

•evien,  R.  E.  National  Ih^titntc  of  Hduoation:  Prolimhiarff  plan  - for 
posed  institute.  Santa  Monica,  California  ; Uaud  Cori>ordtIon,  1071.;, 


Hon.  Jonx  Bbade.mas, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Chairman,.  House.  Sahcommh/cc  on  Education, 
Washinffton,  D.O.  s ’ ’ ' 

Dear  JIr.  Bkademas:  At  the  NIK  planning  conference  In  Berkeley,  July  1,  2 
& 3,  you  asked  that  I put  some  of  my  thoughts  regarding  au  NIE  un  piijwr  for 
your  perusal.  The  attache<l  statement  has  been  delayed  because  of  my  move 
from  California  to  the  D.C.  ureil. 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  briefly  convey  theseUdeas  to  you.  Presently  I 
am  exiweting  to  work  ijart-tline  with  the  NIK  planning  group,  and  I will  hoix* 
to  have  a chance  to  discuss  some  of  this  further  with  you  or  your  .snl>connuItt6t^^/^ 
This  communication  indicates  my  views  and  not  necessarily  those  of  NIMH  or 
the^ Mental  Health  Study  Center. 


In  introduction,  I am  a psychiatrist  working  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  My  practice  and  research*  have  been  focused  oh  the  area.s  of 
school  consultation,  group  therapy  and  family  therai^y.  Out  of  thi.s  exi>ericnce, 
I have  come  to  a clearer  awareness  of  the  impact  that  schools  have  on  the  per- 
sonality development  of  children.  Currently.  I am  completing  my  work  for  the 
•Ph,  D,  In  Education  at  the  Unlversllty  of  California. 

I was  excited  with  the  ideas  and  plans  you  outlined  In  your  comments  of 
Friday  afternoon,  parucnlarly  with  the  work  you  and  your  subcommittee  are 
doing.  I was  impressed  also  with  your  statements  that  very  few  congressmen  are 
interested  in  Education  R&D*;  4ind  that  few 'congressmen  know  what  Education 
R&D  is  or  see  any  evidence  that  work  In  the  area  has  produced  useful  re.sults. 
It  appears  to  me  that  much  of  the  research  In  the  social  sciences  (In  contrast 
to  the  physical  sciences)  is  of  questionable  value  and  limited  ahplicabilib*.  I 
have  discovered  also  that  In  education  many  of  the  Ideas-whlch  are  being  talked 
about  today  as  new. and  valuably  are  the  same  Ideas  which  were  talked  aliout 
and  put  Into  practice  during  the  Progressive  Era  In  Education  In  1000  to  1010. 

It  Is  my  impression,  that  the  difference  in*  research  betweefi  the* social  sciences 
and  physical  sciences  has  two.  major  contributing  factors.  One  of  these  Is  the 
complexity  and  multiplicity  of  the  data  available  in  the  social  sciences^  ami  an- 
other, which  I see  as  most  Important,  Is  that  any  real  discovery  and  Innova*. 
tion  in  theory  or  practice  in  the  social  sciences  Is  threatening.  In  my  experi- 
ence with  schools,  teachers,  patients  and  people  generally,  I am  Impressed  that 
we  all  have  styles  of  functioning  and  relating  to  ourselves  and  to  other.s  that  we 
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experience  as  very  important  in  inaintaining  onr  sense  of  self  esteem.  ^lauy  of 
tliese  ways  of  functioning  and  wa^s  of  viewing  onr.selves  are  not  realistic  in 
^liut  they  are  not  tlie  most  effective  ways  of* getting  what  we  want  and.  as  a 

. corollary  to  tliat,jire  not  true  to  onr  most  basic  needs'. 

■J*  ’As  a result  of  tliis,  any  effective  resea reli  which  sliefl  more  llglit  on  tlie  way 
people  deal  witli  eacli  otlier,  or  on  the  nature  of-ipeople  themselves,’  would  lie 
experienced  as  threatening  to  tliese  styles  of  functioning  wliich  eacli*  of  us  has 
created.  Tills  natural  resistance  must  bc^’acknowledged  if  education  It&D  is  to 
be  more  effectively  planned^  j ^ ® 

As  I read  the  llteratiire  in  psychology  and  education,  I am  impressed  that 
there  is  niucli  solid  work  being  done.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is  niucli  work 
done  in  each  of  tliese  ilelds’tliat  is  related  to  practice  in  the  other.  It  appear.Si 
however,  that  there  is  no  tying  together  of  research  and  no  group  wliicli  works 
toward  formulating  the  Imsic  questions  and  tlien  systeiiiatically  pjans  tlie  re- 
search which  is  needed  to  answer  tliepi,  Tlie  system  rewards  researchers  who 
write  papers.  It  tends  not  to  reward  tlidse  who  do  long  term, .painstaking  studie.s 
directed  at  changing  systems — in  fact,  it  tends  to  puni.sli  tlieni  because  the  in- 
tere.sts  of  funding  agencie.s  change  from  year  to  year  or  at  least  every  few  years. 

The  research  industry  in  tlie  .social  tH-’imices  can  be  lionceptiialized  much  like 
a parent-child  relationshiii — one  in  which  the  parent  is  not  setting  appropriate 
limits  or  .stating  clear  expectations. > I am  not  sure  the  federal  goveriiiiient 
states  that  we  want  data  that  will  effect  clianges  in  .society,  hut  that  is  implicit— 
yet  there  is  no  long-term  planning  and  direction  and  little  serious  ex{>ectatioii 
that  research  which  is  done  will  be  aidiHcable.  There  is  an  a.ssumption  on  the 
part  of  the  government  agencies  that  tlie  researchers  in  tlie  Held  would  strongly 
object  to  a directed,  coordinated  R&I)  program  in  education.  It  Is  hot  clear  wliere 
tliat  assumption  comes  from,  but  it  apbears  to  continue*  to  exi.st  in  both  the 
minds  of  the  grant  givers  and  the  grantees  largely  bccau.se  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  not  been  willing  to  tliiiik  carefully  about  how  mi  effective  program  in 
'R&D  in  the  social  sciences  can  be  organized.  . 

Tills  is  not  to  suggest  that  imrent.s  or  the  federal"governmeiit  can  from  a iMKsi- 
tion on^high  teireliildren  or  researchers  what  lunst  be  done.  What.  I am  .suggest- 
ing is  that  part  of  tlie  re-siMuisibility  of  tlie  federal  government  is  to  work  with, 
to  collaborate  with^he  researchers  in  the  field  in  forniulaling  a long  term  re- 
searcli  and  development ;prograih  to  which  both  ciin  feel  committed.  Tlie  continu- 
ing ta.sk  of  the  federal  govenmieiit  then  i.s*to  ask  the  re.searcliers  what  they  are 
doing  in  tbriiis  of  the  commitment  that  they  have  made.  Tlie  planned  and  directed 
research  in  the  NASA  program  may  provide  some  useful  guides  for  a related 
program  in  education, 

To  carry  the  i>aren.t-ehild  paradigm  one  step  further.  Tlie  federal  agencies  tliat 
are  responsible  for  R&I)  at  the.  federal  level  are  dependent  upon  congress’ and  to 
some  degree  on  the  executive  brantdi  for  tlieir  monies  and  their  direction.  T^ls 
is  a complex  dei>endency  with  imt|iy.i>arallels  to  the  family.  The  adiiilnlstrators 
ill  R&I)  througiiont  HEW  are  in  many  cases  exi>ert  in  these  area.s  and  yet  they 
have  relatively  little  to  say  about  their  programs  and  tlieir  monies.  Co|igre.s.s, 
which  has  niuc^^o  say  aliout  programs,  generally  lia.s  little  knowledge  and  ex- 
l>erti.se  in  tl\O^Ja^Si 

, If  coii'gre&$xji^cts  HEW  and  its  R&D  administrative  staff  to  functioi  effec- 
tively, and  igSg^ress  exfiwts  to  function  effectively,  a.s*  a setter  of  limi:s  and 
provider  of  fuQ%  there  must  be  more  careful  collaboration  betwe^  R&D  i dmin- 
istrators  and  ?i&resa  By  collaboration,  I niehn  more  than  just  testimony,  I 
mean  a worldn^logether  in  grappling  with  these  complex  issues,  rather  than 
the  R&D  administrators  feeling  like  pawns  fn,  the  hands  of  the  legislate  r,  tlie 
liresident  and  the  researchers.  • . * 

It  lias  appeared  to  me  and  to  many  in  this  country  that  the  ix)wer  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  increasing  in  such  a way  that  the  iieople  have  less  say  in  their 
government.  It  appears  that  part  of  the  rea.son  for  this  is  the  complexity  if  the 
is.suc.s  involve<l  and  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  legislators  for 
some  almighty  person  to  solve  the  problems  in  a magical  way.  Tlie  alternative  to 
this  is  to  establish  a system  wliere  each  i>erson*8  knowledge  qnd  exiiertiso  can  be 
effectively  tapiied — where  there  is  a real  collaboration  of  resea l^6her^ administra- 
tor and  legislator..  . . 

One  of  the  factors  in  the  federal  structure  which  makes  it  difficult  to  function 
effectively  is  that  the  administrative  or  staff  work  in  the  government  is  being 
done  by  persons  with  primary  commitment  to  the  executive  branch  and  often  no. 
work  relationship  witli  congress.  I am  not  suggesting  tliat  I have  any  answers  to 
this  dilemma,  but  it  seems  ini||j)rtant  to  look  at  it  in  planning  a new  federal 
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ngoncy  which  must  be  different  from  the  current  fedonil  sj'stem  if  it  is  to  fulflll 
its  imriK)se. 

Hpwinciilly  regarding  n Xntioiml  Institute  of  Kducatioii  (MK).  I have  thought 
about  an  intermediate  position  Uetw.Mii  congress  ami  the  executive  branch,  a 
position  in  which  NIE  stnff  would,  in  a;:  iritegml  way,  \w  tit*d  in  with  congress 
(iHjiimps  assist  the  staff  of  the  House  and  Senate. S_ubcounnittee"ou  Kducaiion) 
nud  also  tied  iu  with  the  executive  hrnnch.  The  concept  of  separatiou  of  powers 
is  an  important  one,  but  it  can  result’ lii  no  one  taking  effective  responsibility 
-for  the  complex  problems  that  the  im^pn  faces. 

It  (Kcurs  to  me  that  in  the  phumlng  for  NIE,  it  would  lie  exciting  and  prolit- 
able  If  there  were  continued  efforts  at  renl  collaboration  between  the  planning 
group  in  OE  and  the  subcgfliiiuittee  on  education.  I.  understand  that  such  collab- 
oration is,  In  fact,  being  planned.  In  the  course  of  such  planning,  we  may  dis- 
cover some  creative  ami  effective  styles  of  collaboration  which  may  he  built  Into 
XIIO.  “ 

\ Kespectfull,y  Submitted. 

Spe.nceh  X,  Wahi),  M.n. 


• * Hopes  fok  tue  Xatio.val  Institute  of  Huucatio.v 

(A Guest  Kditorial.by  David  Krathwhol) 


At  ii  time  when  the  comuiissioner's  otiico  is  the  fociis  of  pressures  to  solv(» 
today’s  problems  /oduy,  we  can  be  grateful  that  we  have  a commissioner  with 
tlie  statesmauship  and  foresight  to  vigorously  espouse  a National  Institute  of 
ICducatioii,  which  hy  its  very  uatnre  ls  a promissory  note  on  tomorrow 

It  is  clear  to  all  that  we  must  move  the  program ^pf  educational  re.search  and 
development  to  a whole  new  level  of  understanding,  of  funding%aad  of  excellence. 
Our  programs  to  date  have  not  created  aiiioug  members  nf  ('cmgress.  Administra- 
tion iwlicy  makers,  or  practitioners  the  feeling  of  confidence  necessao'  f«r  sub- 
stantial continued  gowth. 

'A  National  Institute  of  Education  would  provide  a new  start;  a structure  more 
removed  from  i in  mediate  pressures;  a higher  caliber  of  administrative  and  re- 
search personnel ; a more. appropriate  level  of  compeii^ation  for  that  staff;  task 
forces  and  study  groups  providing  better^ focused  effort ; and'  j^i  organiznlloiml 
arrangement  that  brings  together  the  best  of  lay,  practitlonerrand  research  talent 
for  research  i>olicy  making,  'This  should  result  in  Increaseil  levels  of  funding  and 
attract, new  talent,  some  from  areas  yet  untapped.  The  exciting. thing  is  that  these 
are  Commissioner  Marland’s  expectations,  not  just* soiiie  researcher's  cjrenm. 

Much  of  his  presentation  richly  deserves  comment  ; I have  room  for  only  a little. 

Commissioner  Nlarlffiid  recognizes  that,  though  coordinated  with  it,  the  NIE 
needs  to  be  separate  from  the  TOOK.  I'ncler  the  USOE,  programs  and  priorities 
have  been  in  continual  ilux,  so  that  programs  have  not  been  hronglit  to  fruition 
befbro  priorities  have  changed.  Hoi^fnlly,  the  NIE  will  bo  sufficiently  protected 
so  tluit  policies  can  he  pursu^l  to.*  meaningful  and  useful  conclusions.  Commis- 
sioner Mjirhind  did  not,^owe\^er,  stress  ..miffieiently  the  nml,  over  the  NIE’s 
lirst  few  years,  for  freecibm  >from  pressure  to  “show  and  tell” — for  example, 
pressing  a product  into  use  long  before  it  i.s  reasonably  well  developed  ami  vali- 
dated. To  prematurely  exiK>hx».i products  to  criticism  and  possible  failure  would 
(piickly  destroy  the  NIE’s  effectiveness. 


in  a similar  vein,  the  staff  of  the  NIB  must  feel  seenre  enough  to  develop  a new 
relatiomship  \Wth  researchers.  Fear  of  criticism  has  resulted  in  the 
USOEssupiwrting  onlyYrojects  that  liave  bcHui  ver>*  concretely  described.  Often 
this^has  forced  a resea rcruir  to  freeze  his  design  early.  It  does  not  encourage  the 
most  creative  problem  exploration.  Relationshijw  conducive  to  attaining  this 

lirofMsioiinl  h-tnAlng  which  will  become ;fen.sil)lc 
under  the  NIE’s  projxjsed  i>ersonnel  polide.s. 

Ophiions  (Hirer  as  hi  the  most  njiproprinte  level  of  funding  for  the  NIB.  The 
(oimiii.ssioner  si>eaks  of  training  nml  inehtioiis  n fear  of  gluttiiic  an  innileoimtelv 

laboratories  have  (iemoii.strntert  tilat,  witii  wipmh 
irrnmi  "t*  I*  "'”rk  can  is*  done  b.v  personnel  with  a miniimim  of 

Khml^n  H " i"  !'?■  recent  examination  of  .sample  USOB  products  has 

sliounTtimt  de%elopment  bheii  has. bet*n  stopi>ed  .short  of  conmlete  vnlidaMnn 
The  NIB  must  plan  more  renlistieall.v  for  the  (wtL  of  deXSt  Th^ 
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lliiH  raises  tlie  problem  of  securing  adequate  funding  for  the  NIE.  Tlie/SUg- 
gestioii  of  a tax  mi  cori>o rations  employing  eollege-tminod  tnleiit  is  interesting, 
for  it  both  assesses  tlioi^e'‘>vlio  direetlj;  benefit  and  provides-  a steady  iiicome 
source.  If  Congress  is  loath  to' assess  new  taxes,  it  nevertheless  has  the  power  to 
amortize  the*'eosts  of  future  products  ’Us  a tax  against  current  oi)erations..  It' 
can  earmark  for  U & I>  a proiiortlon  of  expenditures  out  of  ESEA-type  legisla  - ' - v 
tion.  l’(‘rhaiis  Congress  should  autliorize  a -proiiortion,  such  as  5%  to  10%,  of 
each  ediieatioirhill  for  XIE  program’  snpixivt.  • 

Commissioner  Marlaml  suggests /that  the  XIE  should  coordinate  the  educa- 
tioaiil  ;researeh  and  development  efforts- throughout  the  federal  govenlhient-rTp 
most  desirable  goal,'  but  one  very  .difficult 'to  attain.  Tliere  are  currently 'few 
incentlve.M  for  eoopeni|ion  among  federal  agencies,  paly'  if  hotliHhe  Office  of 
Miniag(‘ment  and  Ihidg'et  and  Congress-provided  the  "ith.  the  authority  and 
the  incentives  for  the  ta.sl;  slioulci  the  ME  assume  tills  responsibility.  ^ 

l)e>pite  the  eonniiissioni?r*H  comments  about  his  and  HEW*s  ability  to  pfo- 
lect  the  XIK,  it  seems,  very  elear  that  the  director  of  the  NIE  will  have  to  de- 
velop direct  ties  with  Caidtol  Hill.  Curiously  enough,  the  stability  of  congres- 
sional .seniority,  contrasted  with  cliafigihg  personnel  and  administrations';  sug- 
gests that  direet' relations  to  Coagre.ss  hold  the  greatest  likelihood  of  providing 
.stability  over  a iieriod  of  time,  as  well  as  of  affecting  funding, 

Comiiiissioil^i:  Marhind  sees  pie**NIE  us  u luiifyiiig  factor, drawing  together  , 
.science,  ucndeinic"discii)liiies,  imd  art  in  the  pursuit  of  better  education.  Indee(l 
it  slioukl  do  tlds,  and  more  It  should  provide  a fpruiii  for  better-  understanding 
^ liy  laymen  .aii(|  practitioners,  of  .the  comSl^xities  of  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment. It  also  .Should  provide  them  Mitli. the  opportunity  to  state  their  prob- 
leiim  aiidl.  their  concerns  about  delays. ‘In  this  same  foniiii  researchers  should 
create  l^^etter  iinderstaiirting  of  what  research  can.  and  caimot.do,  and  especially 
oi^  the  tentntiveneys  with^wldch  ‘‘truths*’  are  proven.  In  this  forum,  laymen, 
prilctitioners,  and  researchers  will  seek  together  the  best  research  policy.  Out  of 
tlieso  di.sciissions  should  grow  support  for  a new  level  of  research  policy  that 
Miopefiilly  will  result  In  a siib.stantipl.  difference  In  educationar practice; 

I. delight  in  joining ,Comniissioner  ^larlaml  in  seeking  tlie  NIE's  developmont 
in  order,  in  liis  words;  to  lielii  bring  "ediieatloii  . . 1 to  adult  howl.” 

A "New  Order  oy  Educational  Ueseaucu'awd  Development 

t ' . ^ » 

* (By  Sidney  P.  Marland;  Jr.) 

A recent  witness  at  a -House  subcommittee  hearing  on  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  expressed, his  conviction  that  federally  sponsored  educational  re-., 
.senrdli  and  {levelophient  would  be  far  more  productive  if  it  were  removed  from 
Ofliee  of  Education  jurisdiction  and  placed  in  the  NIE.  In  a federal  agency  such 
as  the-T7SOE,  lie  rim  sorted,  interests  change  from  commissioner  to  conmiissioner ; 
nnd  exi^eriniental  failure,  the  quintessence  of  the  S^searcli  route  to  invention, 
tends  to  becoihe  inmcyeptable  in  the  vagaries  of  bureaucratic  life.  • 

I a.n  not  ixjrsuaded  ^hat  the  Offico^of  Education  .slied.s  more  darkness  than 
light  in  the  land,  aiid  yet  I agree  wltlr  Uis"^ik)int.  If  educational  research  and 
develoiMiient  i.s  goiiig  to  be  the  .succes.s  it  rehlly^ixii^t  be  in  this  country,  then  it 
cnimot  exist  in  the  comi)romised  nnonyniit.v  of  the  conventional  federal  bureaiic- 
nuy.  The  time  has  clearly  come,  as  Pre.sident  Nixoii  proi^es,  to  establish  a , 
fot'us  for  eduentional  resehrch  and  exiKwimentation  In  United  StdtesL  To 
achieve  a genuine  iihpaci  on  education’s  problems,  we  must  create  the  .setting 
and  the  atmpsidiere  in  the  crucial  and  delicate  wbrk  of  research  and 

developihent  can  thrive,  funded  generously,  isolated  from  political  and  adminls-  ' 
trativo  whim,  and  dedicated  to  one  piinmse  alone-7-the  discovery  and  applica- 
tion of  new  alternatives  in  education. 

First,  the  NationaP  Institute  of  Education  will  be  a separate  agenoy  within 
HEW,  (lotacliwl  from  the  Office  of  Education.  It  will  report  through  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  The  NIE  will  he  responsible 
for  the  planning  and  direction  of  research  and  development  at  alllevels  of  school-  . 
ing,  while  the  USOE  will  administer  operational  programs,  as  it,  doesuiow.  The 
USOE  will,  furtliermore,  be  strongly  linked  with  the  NIE  for  the  hetjes^ry  Input 
" of  ideas  and  needs;  and  for  the  follow-up  dissenilnaton*  of  NIB  products. 

The  director  of  the  institute  will  be  a presidential  appointee,  according  the 
position  thh  status  to  recruit  a national  figure,  conunanding  the  respect  to.at- 
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tract  the  very  best  scientists,  educntionnl  practitioners,, iniblie  administrators, 
nnd  others  essefitlal  to  the  high  imporhmce  of  the  XI H,  Aliove  nil,  the  XIR*s  di- 
rector must  be  capable  of  (l.''velopiiig  solutions'  to  pressing  e(lucntioiml  i>rol>leins. 
He  need  not  be  overly  concerned  with  adnilnistrnUon  nml  congressional  relations 
because  these  are  areas  in  whicli  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  can  play  a strong  supportive  role  for  the  X'lE  witliout  cluttering  its 
affairs  with  unnecessary  governmentul  restraints,  . 

The  director  will  he  assisted  by  a National  Advisory  Council  ou  Researcli 
and  Development,  The  council  will  be  involved  ih  setting  general  policy  for  tlie 
XIE  and  In  coordinating  its  efforts  with  outside?  agencies  such  as  the  Xational 
Science  Foundation,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  tlie  Xatloiinl  Institute 
of  Mental  Healtli,  tlie  Office  of  Child  Development,  and  so  on.  Some  personnel 
would  rotate  from  the  NIE  to  the  Office  of  Educatloh  and  liack  again  to  inhiu- 
tain  close  cooperation  between  the  two  sister  agencies,  lirlnging  real-world  ex- 
perience to  NIB  planning  and  a higli  level  of  knowledge  nnd  motivation  to  the 
oiierationsof  theUSOE,  . * 

At  least  two  kinds  of  functioning  groups  will  exist  wUhin  the  institute — task 
rfrces  addressing  major  problems,, nnd  study  groups  seeking  to  understand  tlie  , 
nature  of  the  processes  of  Education  at  n deei>er  level.  Both  will  consist  of  per- 
manent XIB  staff  people,  plus  outside  con.snltants  nnd  short-term  fellows  of 
tile  Institute. 

Two  parallel  efforts  will  supplement  the  task  forces  nnd  study  grouiw — an  In- 
tramural program  of  research  and  devtlopinent,  anif  n researcher-training  pro- 
gram operating  thro  ugh*  Institutes,  fellowships,  and  graining  contracts.  * ' 

’ However  the  staff  is  organized,  (vrtai.n  i>orsonn‘el  patterns  clidmcterlstld  of 
learning  research  and  development  ngencleH  will  emerge.  These  distinctive  pat- 
terns will  he  made  possible  in  large  part  by  the  XIEV?  authority  to  hire  nnd 
compensate  technical  and  professional  staff  .exempt  from  civil  service  classlfi- 
Natlbn  and  compeosation  regulations.  Tliis  authority,  I should  stress,  will  only 
when  there  is  a specific  reason  to  use  it ; hence  very  likely  many  of  the  staff 
menders  will  be  hired  under  the  civil  service  system.  The  special  authority  Is 
not  llR^y  to  bf!  used  for  those  engaged  in  support  functions  for  the  agency,  such 
as  budget,  personnel,  and  contracts. 

The  concept  of  ci\’1l  service  exemption  authority  builds  nx>on  the  exi>erlenw  > 
of  otlier  sucb^sful* research  and  development  Institutions,  such  ns  the  Xatlonnl/ 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  As  these  ngertcle.w 
have  found,  drawing  the  highesL  Quality  staff  for  research  nnd  development  re-/  * 
quires  staffing  i)nttern,s  and  compensation  levels  siie'cially  adapted  to  the  careei 
patterns  and  professional  traditions  of  the  scholarly  community.  Exemption  per/ 
inits,  for  example,  a system  of  short-term,  noncareer  appointments.  Distinguished 
academicians  and  educators  whose  pwnanent  career  commitment  is 'to  a uni- 
versity, school,  system,  or  industry  could  Join  the  NIE  staff  for  even  shorter  pe- 
riods to  work  on  a single  project.  In  Addition,  the  authority  would  iiermit  stream- 
lined hiring  procedures  ivarticularly  suited  for  short-term,  high-level  i>ersonnel.  , 

IVlth  flexibility  in  recruiting  and  the  ability  to  i)iiy  salaries  commensurate  ’ 
with  the  tyi>e  of  talent  that  is  sought.  We  hoiie  to  attract  to  the  XIE  the  most 
significant  names  in  education.  But  beyond  our  jdi9tingiilshc<I  colleagues  in  educa- 
tion, we  would  also  expert  to  attract  their  colmterimrt.s  from  many  other  dis- 
ciplines such  as  sociology,  bioclieinistry,  psyclilntry,  me<llciiie,  anthroiwlogy,  arid 
so  on,  . ^ ; •> 

What  will  these  scholars  and  academicians  do  at  the  NIE?  This  question  is 
presently  absorbing  the  attention  .of  a good  many  thinkers  ahd  planners,  and  we 
feel  a broad  pattern  of  priorities  is  emerging  from  these  deliberations,  flie  prin- 
cipal areas  to  wliich  the  fully  fuhetioning  NIE  will  address  Its  organized  talents. 

I^et  me  ^ess  that  such  aiHKmlation  in  no  way  imi)lles  limiting  tlio  scope  of 
the  organization.  In  truth,  as  we  envision  the  NTE,  the  entire  universe  of  educa- 
tional concerns  will  he  its  conceni.  The  XI E will  have  the  range  of  ca]>abllities 
required  to  'match  the  wondWully  laried,  endlessly  changing,  hundred-alde<l 
acthities  of  education.  It  will  deal  pith  concrete  problems  such  as  education 
of  tlie  disadvantaged,  career  educatlQn,  and  higher  education.  But  the  men  and 
.women  of  the  XIE  will  not  bo  harnessed  to  Immediacy ; tlieiq  purjiose  will  6e  as  ‘ 
broad  as  tlie  very  nature  of  learning  itself.  They  will  look  deeply  into  the  learn- 
ing process  in  all  Its  physical,  biological,  nnd  psychological  aspects,  to  explore 
in  an  unfettered  atmosphere  of  pure  investigation  the  ftir  icaches  of  mdn*s 
capacity  to  create  knowledge  and  transmit  it.  TJie  knowledge  base  upon  which 
education  now  rests,  our  ablest  scholars  agree,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  We  purpose 
to  Increase  It  systematically. 
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More  concretely,  I would  like  to  sketch  for  you  biieiiy  some  of  the  objectives 
ambplnns  welmve  in  iiilml  in  estnblishingthe  institute. 

First,  it  uill  seek  new  knowledge  and  new  insights  into  educational  exjMjrieiice. 
It  \viii  do  basic  researcli  into  the  learning  process  in  nil  Its  sociolo^cnl  and 
physiologlcnl. variables.  We  will  want  to  undertake  studies  tliat  may  not  lend 
to  iuiiiiedintc  changes  in  practice,  such  ns  the  examination  of  tlie  eflfects  of 
chemical  stimiilntion  liiKni  learning,  as  well  ns  .studies  tlint  are  likely  immediately 
to  influence  present  ix)llcy  and  practice.  The  institute  will  certainly  be  con- 
cerned with  increasing  the  productiWty  of  teachers;  it  will  look  for  ways  to 
utilize  technology  to  enhnnce  the  teacher’s  life ; it  uill  look  for  wTiys  to  make 
education  a\’ailable .and  deliverable  to  nil  who  wantit,  whatever  their  circum- 
stances. 

Second, 'the  NIB  will  seek  useful  alternatives  in  educational  practice  in  order 
to  offer  the  i>ooi>le  of  thi.s  country  a far  wider  range  of  I’jew  procedures,  new 
6l)crations,  and  new  products  than  they  presently  enjoy.  One  choice  In  any- 
thing is  simply  not  enough.  An  elementary  school  curriculum  that  w*orks  i>er- 
fectly  well  in  Boston,  for  example,  could  be  wholly  incorrect,  Ineffective,  and 
l>erha.p8  even  damaging  in  San,  Antonio,  Texas.  And  we  must  recogntae  in  our 
.schools,  at  every  level,  thatthere  is  no  single  ladder  for  individual  fulifllment  and 
success.  If  boys  who  love  to  flx  cars  are  l>ecoming  imlmppy  office  managers,  some- 
iKxly  is  wasting . money,  talent,  and  liappiness— precious  commodities  that  we 
waste  at  bur  individual  and  collective  i)cril.  We  haye  much  to  learn  about  human 
needs  and  the  capacity  of  our  institutions  of  learning  to  help  their  individuals 
meet  those  needs.  ' 

Administrative  and  inniwgement  issues  and  problems  will  be  apt  topics  for 
the  NIE's  investigation  as  we  try  to  establish  closer  ties  between  the  costs  of 
education  and  its  beneficiaries.  For  example,  we*  could  conceivably  develop 
and  extend  to  the  entire  nation  a plan  such  as  the  one  Ohio  State  University, 
will  soon  begin  operating  in  which  students  will  be  allowed  to  i>ay  for  college 
out  of  the  future  earnings  of  alKstudents.  Or  perhaps  business  and  industry 
could  a.ssume  a siwciflc  new  tax  for  higher  education,  a talent  tax  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  number  of  college  graduates  annually  engaged. 

Third,  we  see  the  institute  strengthening  the  nation's  research  and  develop- 
nieht  capability  through  the  stimulntipn  and  training  of  new’ scholars.^  The  new 
resi)ectability  of  educational  research  ulill,  I believe,  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  comi)etent  profe.ssloual  persons  engaged  in  the  field.  Even  in  the 
imiikely  event  of  Congress's  appiiwriating  a billion  dollars  this  year  for  educa- 
tional research  and  development,  expenditure  of  such  a huge  sum,  while  com- 
patible with  other  fields  of  research,  might  actually  cau^  more  barm  than 
good  because  there  are  not  enough  competent  people  to  do  the  work  at  this 
level  of  investment.  And  even  If  vve  were  able  to  collect  together  all  the  talented 
people  in  this  country  who  would  like  iiothiiig  better  tlmn  to  work  for  the  ini- 
proveineiit  of  e<lui*ation,  we  have  neither  the  orgaulzatlou  nor  the  network  of 
communications  to  absorb  their  efforts  fruitfully. 

The  XIE. will  take  the  re.siwnsibility  for  coordiuatiug  educational  research 
and  development  efforts  throughout  the  entire  federal  government,  as  * well 
as  for  providing  general  leadership  and  support  to  training  now  taking  place 
within  universities  and  laboratories.  The  Institute  will  also  administer  grants, 
institutes,  and  fellowBliip.s  as  methods  of  suixporting  and  encouraging  the 
growth  of  comi)etence^  in  jK'ople  committed  to  inlucational  research  and  develop- 
mm.  ' • , ’ . . 

Fourth,  the  institute  will  undertake  the  invention  and  i>erfection  pf  ways 
•to  deliver  educational  innovations  we  know  are -successful.  Whatever  sort  of 
!)reakthrough  we  achieve  In  teaching  and  learning,  it  will  be  useless  unless  It 
is  linked  with  a “system  for  delivery  that  works.  That  is  why  I .maintain  that 
the  NIB  holds  the  genius  of  that  central  system,  flowing  collegiglly,  construc- 
tively, and  systemati^Uy  through  the  education  network  Into  thd  classrooms 
of  America.  Systematizing  ar_t  and  science  of  teaching  Is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  for  the  XIE.  The  art  and  science  of  teaching  are  very  human 
things,  changing  with  the  people*  affected  and  with  the  time  and  place.  The 
MB  must  be.  more  than  ordinarily,  a human  institution. 

We  know  there  are  many  sound  innovations  in  education,  methods  that  liave 
proved  their  effectiveness  ov'tfr  and  over  again.  I refer  to  such  techniques  as  x>cer 
tutoring,  individual  progress  jyrograma,  and  the  use  of  paraprofessionals  In 
the  classroom.  But  vve  also  know  that  too  many  scl^poi  systems  ore  skilled  at 
protecting  themselve.s  from  the  inv^asion  of  good  ideas  and,  as  a conseque^nce. 
good  te^taiques  such  a.s  tliose  I ju^  alluded  to — and  many  more — ^^are  serving 
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only  a frnclioii  of  tlifc  school  cliildroii  of  this  nation,  ilium inating^niy  a frac- 
tion of  thcMlarkuess.  . * 

The  NIK'S  (U.sseiniiiiUion  efforts  will  build  upon  and  iiofizc  the  facilities 
and  experience  of  the  Nutloual  Center  for  lOducatioiml  Coiumuuicatirai,  tlic 
Office  of  Educiitioii’s  disseininntion  arm,  and  other  (Jelivery  systems.  l*arallel 
with  the  growth  of  the  Xlhi,  I see  a reshapinj;  of  the  totjil  conaaitinciit  of  the 
Office  of  Kducatioii  U)  accelerating  nationwide  us(^  of  tested  educational  Im- 
provements resulting  from  NIE  and  other  efforts,  \Ve  can  no  longer  accepi  i\y 
situation  In  which  we  can  deliver  a new  mouthwash  to  200  million  Americans 
.in-a  matter  of  weeks  while  11  new  system  of  eclmution  to  freshen  the  quality  of 
our  minds  moves  with  glacial  imperceptibility.  The  dissemination  of  the  NIK’e 
products  and  processes  is  one  of  tlu‘  principal  yeasons  for  the  close  articulatitm 
with  the  USOE  and  its  vast  luniian  network  of  states,  local  systems,  ami  chiss- 
rooms.  *>  ‘ 

To  summarize  oiir  thinking  about  the  role  of  the  XIE.  we  believe  that  the’  . 
^lionjs  share  of  the  agency's  hudget  would  be  devoted  to  inohillzing  the  ahlest 
schollu^sluhrdirccting-thelr^tultMits  to  comprehensive  ivsenreh  and  deyelopinent 
programs  seeking  solutions  to  edTunnicnffrinost-serious  nnddmns.  Hon\e  cjf  these 
solutions  will  bniUl  on  the  best  current  tecdiiiMiues— audlJuTny^  radb 

enlly  new  approaches  to  learning.  All  will  lean  iienvily  on  development  and  on  the 
-invention' of  effective  niean.s  of  translatingldeas  with/eadily  deliverable  iiinter- 
ials  and  practices  which  are  worokabh‘— and  working-yin  the  iield.  The  institute’s 
independent,  ci*eative  atmosphere  and  flexible  organizfttion  will  enable  its  staff  I0 
take  a Imnl  look  at  the  common  a.ssiiniptions  and  hallowed  traditions  of  the  pro- 
fession and  expose  us  to  ourselves  where  we  are  found  waiting,  .suggesting 
.solutions.  * ' 

^ T<mins  of  people  with  different  expertise — re.search  and  development  perwm: 
ueh  educators,  teachers,  public  offlcbils.  cn‘gineer.s.  economists,  stattsticians. 

: aVtists— ;-will  he  organized  around  basic  probleims.  They  will  plan  research  and 
' development  programs  designed  to  yield  new  knowledge,  materials,  luid  methods 
and  coiordinnted'  to  provide  powerful  leverage  on  each  prob'em.  Kor  example, 
ilmling  successful  approaches  to  eduenthig  the  disadvantaged  might  mean  snp- 
' porting  a range  of  projects  from  basic  language 'studies  to  designing  alhM^nntives 
to  formal  .schooling  for  alienated  ghetto  teen-agers. 

As  many  of  you  know,  when  I bjeenme  eonuni.ssloner  in  Decendier  several  new 
stair  ineiiiberH  joined. mo  in  the  Office  of  Education.  Among’  them  is  Iluw*.v  8ifl)er‘ 
man.  director  of  the  National  Center  for  Educmtioiinl  Kesearch  and  bevelopiiient.'i 
the  Office  of  Education’s  present  research  operation.  A principal  concenn  uf  his 
hn.s  been  to  reorganize  tlie  NCERD  in  preparation  for  transfer  i)f  most  of  its 
functions  to  the  institute  while  continuing  to  operate  the  USOK  re.senrch  and 
development  effort  until  the  NIE  becomes  a reality.  Silhernian  is  aln'ndy  tissem- 
hling  able  imd  lively  people  to  reinforce  the  XCERD-NIK  emnponent  during  this 
]>erlod.of  development.  « 

The  NIE  must  be  responsive  to  tlie  Office  of  Educathm's  role  in  serving  Aimni- 
emi  education  broadly.  'The  Office  of  Kdncntioii,  for  its  imrt.  must  l»e  In  a positijm 
to  help  formulate  the  questions  the  NIE  would  address.  Further,  the  L'SOE  must 
strengthen  and  expand  the  delivery  system  for  i)romoting  iiiiplcmeiitatioii  of  t[ie 
practical  results  of  educational  research  and  development  in  the  (leht  There  is  u 
large  new  role  for  . the  USOE  in  this  context  which  I call  leadership  and  some 
call  technical  assistance.  Stated  simply,  it  is  that  a new  idea  will  he  delivered  and 
sustained  not  only  by  memoranda  nml'jonnml  articles  hut  by  people  on.  cull. 

To  summarize,  the  NIE  would  assumd  most  activities  now  conducted  liy  the 
^ National  Center' for  .Educational  Research,  and  Development.  The  NIE  would 
hecom^^  responsible  for  program.s  in  basic  research,  ongoing  develoiuuent  activi- 
ties, tbe  research  and  development  centers  and  rej^onnl  education  Inhoratorles. 
re.search  training,  and  construction  of' Research  and  development  facilitie.s. 

The  Office  of  Education.would  retain  itSiresponsibillty  for  evaluation  and  itoliey- 
orlented  research  relatiijctoUSOE  programs  and  the  gathering  aiiddlsseminatidn 
of  stiati.stics.  While  the  NlE  would  be  chargb<l  with  de.slgning  new  delivery  systenw 
for  re.search  products,  the  USOE  would  oversee  demonstration  and  dissemination 
activities  and  support  and  deploy  whatever  new  system  the  NIE  might  develop. 

We  look  to  the  NIB  to  bridge  the  education  and  related  research  and  develoji- 
. ment  activities  of  all  federal  agencies,  activities  largely  unconnected  at  the 
moment.  The  NIE  would  act  as  a clearinghouse  for  hifoniiatidn  on  relevant  pro- 
grams and  proyide  an  intellectual  meeting  ground  where  personnel  of  various 
•government  agencies  can  reason  together  about  edii^i^ional  problems,  .supporting 
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(*ac'h  other,  nvdidinpr  duplication  nnd  cro.ss-piiriKXses.  For  oxaiiiplo,  extraordinary, 
institutional  materials  have  been  developeil  by  the  DeiMirtment  of  Defense.  No 
.s3’stematicarrangementexist.s>for  their  adaptation  and  articulation  in’ the  school 
.sy.s teens  of  the  country.  ’ • ' > 

Before*  closing,  I would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  the  projected  relationship  be- 
tween the  institute  and  another  Administration  initiative,  the  National  .Founda- 
tion for  Higher  Education.  These  instruments,  while  very  different,’  have  been 
confused  in  Iheunludg  of  some,  perhaps  because  they  are  Dofh  being  advanced  ip  " 
^legi.slat ion  at  the  same  time.  v 

I In  the  broadest  sense,  the  foundatlo^i  will  be  a new  federal  vehicle  , to' help  ^ 
higher  ediication.  reforni  itself  and  renew  itself  and  to  help  it  cope  with  the* 
r(>alitie.s  orincren.sing  enrollment,  new  social  exi>ectation,  and  accelerating  tech* 

* noldgicnl  change.  It  will  be  a device  to  hel])  colleges  and  universitie.^  decide 
rati  on  ally  what  they  want,  to  become  and,  when  they  have  organiKed  their  p^ns. 
to  provJde*seed  money  to  help  get  tlierii  under  wa>\  | 

The/iiet*d  for  institutional  chfuige  is  forcefully  arguetT  in  the  recently  released 
Newman  Kciwrt  on  Higher  Eefift-ation.  It  .states,  “The  system  [of  higher  ediica* 
tion],  with  its  massive  inertia,*^ re.sists  fundamental  changes,  rarely  eliminate.s 
outmoded  programs,  ignores  the  differing  needs  of  students,  seldom  questions  its 
educational  goal^,  and  almost  never  creates  new  and  different  types  of  institu- 
tions.” AVliile  l do  not  ^o  along  witii  aU  of  the.se  generalizations  a.s  appiyinjg  to  ai] 
higher  education,  the  i.ssiie  i.s- drawn  for  everyone*  to  conslder.V.  v 
The  foundation,  we  believe,  w^ill  help  turn’  that  situation  around  py  providing  / ‘ 
aid  to  develop  new  kinds  hf  institntion.s  as  u*ell  us  to  stribngtlien  tiiQse  we  ai- 
ready  have,  and  by  working  towanl  development  of  a national  iwiicy  for  higiier  . 
education.  AVhUe  the  NIB  devises  and  tests  ne(^v  e<\ncatIonal  methods  at  all  levels 
of’instruction  as  a re.sb^arcii  body,  the^foiindatiou  will  encourage  the  demonstra-  ' 
tion  and  adoption  of  promising  iwactices  in  higher  education  that  we  already 
know  abonfbnt  haven’t  fully  applied,  It  will  indee<I  he  a foundation,  not  a 
search  activity.  Tlie-NIB  will  deal  witli  broadly  based  problems  and  practice.s, 
jit  all  levels  of  education,  while  the  foundation  will  target  on  the  nee<ls  and 
. .issue.s  of  higher  education  alone.  The  sninc*coordination  mochantsms  linking  the 
NIB  to  tlie  Office  of  Education — boanlsof  directors,  staff  exclirfnges,  and  reiwrt 
ing  tlirougli  tile  commissioner — would  Join  the  NIB  to  the  foundation. 

The  great  problems  of  education  iiave  a i>eculiar  endumnee*  Ignorance  lives 
on  today,  as  it  has  througiiout  recorded  history,  in  companionship  with  learning. 

The  nonreader  on  the  lo^Ye^  East  Side  of  New  York  City  is  but  the  newest  recruit 
to  that  tragic  fraternity,  and  the  child  wiio  rejects  onr  educational  offerings  and 
con.sequently  cannot  benefit  from  tiiem  is  very  nearly  as  commonplace  as  the 
child  who  flowers  and  flourishes  to  the  fullest  under  education’s  benefits.  And 
to  tiiese  antique  conundrmnls  of  society  must  be  added  year  after  year  tiie  ‘ 
pressures  and  problems  unique  to  our  tiiqe  and  jdace  iii-iiistory  and  to  society’s 
every“risingexi>ectations.  One  thinks  of  drugs,  environment,  and  changing  career  ) 
demands,  to  name  a few. 

« And  yet,  I tli ink,  there  is  a difference  today  from,  .say,  25  years  ago  or  perhaps 
even  10  years.  There  is  a far  wider  iierceptioii  ami  a deeper  understanding  of 
our  problems  as  being  detrimental  not  simply  to  an  individual  boy  or  girl  who 
camiot*  read,  but  to  ah  entire  nation  whose  non  renders  and  other  deprive<l 
members  constitute  af menacing  subculture  undermining^ and  mocking  the  security 
and  progress  of  the  rest,  nnd  challenging  inost  profoundly  our  ideals  of  justice 
and  opportunity  for  ail. ‘This  condition  gnaws  at  the  conscience  of  the  “suc- 
cessful” more  than  ever  before. 

For  many  reasons*  then,  practical  as  well  as  idealistic,  we  have  begun  to  attack  * ' 
our  educational  problems  and  to  probe  our  educational' potential.  Our  approach 
is  impassioned,  ns  the  search  for  trutii  nnd  justice  must  always  be.  But  ifls  now 
intended  to  be  systematic  nnd,  with  the  coming  reality  of  tJie  National  Institute 
of  Education,  intelligent,  liiimnne,  and  productive  as  well..  . ’ 

The  National  Institute  of  Education,  is<nn  embodiment  of  very  large  national 
aspirations  and.  with  enough  money,  talent,  and  fortitude  in  the  face  of  inevitable 
i>eriodic  disapiKiiutment,  I believe  th(T  insti^tute  will  bring  those  h^imtions  to 
' fulfillment.  ^ . 

In  a nation-that  has  attached  scientific  inquiry  with  great  profit  to. nearly 
all  of  dts'^major  interests — medicine,  industry,  commerce,  communications — it  Is 
time;  that  education,  perhaps  tlie  overriding  concern  of  Americans  as  we  rank  our 
•values,  should  come  to  adulthood. 
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. PaoFKSsoR  OF  Education  foh  InterdITs- 

)Y,  AM)  POLITICAI.  SCIENCE,  XORTII WESTERN  UnI*  - , 


Statement  jiY  Dr.  Lindley  J, 

ciPLiNARY  Studies,  Sociology 

VERSITY  . X V 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  this  oi>i)ort unity  to  i)resent  my  views  to  the 
committee  in  support  of  tlie  proposed  Xntlonai  Institute  of  Education.  For  ov4?r 
a decade,  I have*  worked  with  a volunteer  group  of  citizens,  educators,  arill  re- 
searchers toward  just  such  a goal — the  creation  of  an  institution  with  a long-  ' 
term  mandate  to  discover  and  dis.seuiinntc  new  knowledge  about  the  field  and  to 
si>onsor  innovations  that  put  knowledge  to  work  to  cliange  i)ractice.  - 
’ Education,  which  consumes  a major  portion  pf  funds  at  the  local  level, 

and  increasing  shares  of  state  and  federal  monies, /has  had  to  make  do  wltiriin- 
i>rovised  attemi)ts,at  self-analysis  which  have  heefi;^hy  and  large,  fitful  and  frag- 
mented. The  Hand  Con»oration  preliminary  study  for  the  proposed  Distitute 
points  out  the  meager  research  and  development  effort  in  ediication,  us.coiiiimred 
with  other  fields  wldch  make  a roughly  similar  dollar  contHbution  to  tlie  Gross 
Xational  Product.  Agriculture,  for  example,  spends  nearly  five  times  as  much  on 
Hesearcli  and  Development  as  does  education,  and  devotes  almost  eight  times  ns 
many  man-years  to  this  function.  In  the  area  of  healtir,  the  comimrlson  even 
more  invidious — an  elevenfold  increa.se  in  both  dollars  and  mani)ower^  Education 
^ is  n 55  billion  dollar  a year  enterprise,  yet  it  si)ends  only  a fraction  of  one  l)er-. 
,cent  of  this  total  on  research,  tea  times  less  than  is  considered  Iwrely  ade'ciuutc 
iu  priv‘ite  industry.  In  dollar  terms,  tile  api)roxiiuately  300  million  spent  on  re- 
• scurcii  at  the  various  levels  is  less*than  the  Research  and  Development  i)Udget 
of  a single  large  cori>omtion — International  Business  Machines. 

The  United  States  should  be  devbting  at  least  five  percent  of  its  total  expendi- 
tures on  education  to  the  sui>port  of  a yescarch  component.  At  the  federal  level, 
the  effort  should  be  fur  great^^in  the  area  of  10  to  30  i>ercent  of  all  ai)proi)ria- 
tions  for  education — because  ^perteiice  demonstrates  that  local  and  state  corn- 
mi  tments  to  Research  follow  the  national  leadernhil)*  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
budget  for  the  Institute  will  reach,  at  minimum;  the  level  of  one  and  hiie-lmlf  hil- 
lion  dollars  a year  hy  1080.  The  initial  funding  of  aiiproximately  300  million  dol- 


flirs  i)roi)osed  for  the  Xutional  Iimtitute  of  Education  by  Prc.sident  Xixmi  would 
research.* 


equal  iu  one  stroke  the  total 


l^>ing  cxt>ended  imtioimlly  on  'educational 


While  adequate  financial  sui>i)ort  is.essential  to  an  effective  Research  and.Der  • 
velopment  operation,  it  would  be  iiii.sl ending  to  suggest  that  an  infusioiLpf  * 

at  the  federal  level  is  ail  that  is  ^leeded.  The  internal  organization 'of  tiie,^!^ 
tutc,  its  relationship  to  the  existing  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  theViuplmsis 
i)iaced  on  the  various  types  and  areas  of  research  will  be  critical  factors  as  \vell. 

Individual  educational  researchers  have  made  oustandlng  discoveries,  many  . 
of  vMiich  arc  mentioned  in  the  Rand  study,  but  the  lack  of  wliat  scientists  terno 
a *.*cxitical  mass**  of  researchers  working  on  a particular  problem  has  i>revented 
the  kind  of  sustained,  coV^elated,. and. cmhulatlve  effort  needed  to  score  major  ' ' 
break.tli roughs  in  complex  dfeveiopuiental  and  experhuentai  programs.  I would 
favor  tlic  cstablisliment  within  the  Xational  Institute  of  Education  of  multiple 
institutes  devoted  to.  specific  problem  areas,  e.g.  learning  education  of  the  \ 
Imndicapiied,  vocational  education,  or  reading,  along  tlie  model  of  the  Xational 
Institutes  of  Health — as  was  originally  recommended  by  Dean  Krathwoiil,  and 
also  by  the. Commission  on  Instructional  Teclinology.  It  is  clear  that^it  is  neces- 
jsary  to  devise  new  and  better  strategics  of  educational  researchf  perhaps  a 
part  of  the  answer  lies  in.  just  this  area  of  critical  mass.’ The  establish- 
ment of  a prestigious  and  well-funded  Institute,  able  to  attract  and  retain  the 
best  researchers  and  program  managers,  would  go  a long  way  toward  creating  i 
the  kind  of  sustained  and  coordinated  research  programs  which  are  the  rule 
in  other  fields.  * , 

Anotlier  advantage  of  the  critical  mass  concept  lies  in  its  interdisciplinary  • 
ai>proacli,  drawing  on  experts  in  a variety  of  fields  for  fresh  Mnsigh.ts  and  dif-  . 
ferent  perceptions.  Indeed, tone  of  tlie  most  important  research  discoveries  to 
effect  education  in  recent  years,  tlie  linking  of  early  childhood  nutrition  and 
Tirain  development,  lias  come  from  medical  research.  The  liiiiileiiicntation  of 
these  findings,  which  suggest  that  pre-school  Junch  and  breakfast  programs 
for  a significant  number  of  our  children  may  be  tlie  most  ui^ent  educational 
priority,  will  require  a substantial  and  sustained  Research  find  Development 
effort. 

Willie  long-term  programs  of  pure  resea rcli*  are  essential,  education  is,  in 
effect,  an  applied  science,  and  I would  hope  tliat  the  National  Institute  of 
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Educutioii  would  devote  about  80  percent  of  Its  resources  to  developmental  proj» 
ecta,  or  wbat  the  Rantl^tUdy  terms  the  *’ urgent  pathologies”  of  U.8.  education. 
As  an  example,  I would  cite  the  recent  recommendation  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secoimary  School  Vriucipals  ^Irnt  exiM?rlmenta\  schools  be  established 
in  all  the  large  systems  as'iiermaneiit  laboratories  in,  which  tp  seek  solutions 
to  the  Very  serious  prohlems  of  the  urban  high  schools. 

Dev'eloimientoi  - research  -'Will  have  the  maxiuium  practical  iiui>act  in  the  * 
• .shortest  i)eriod  of  time,  and.  In  addition,  will  Involve  more  iicople  at  more 
levels  of  the  educational  structure  in  the  i)rograius  of  the  Institute.  The  Na- 
. .tipnahlnstitute  of  Education^ musf  have  a staff  of  highly  competent  researchers 
,.nnd  program  directors,  and  should  carry  out  re.*«earcli  projects  on  its  own,  but 
iMvould  think;  again,  that  a substantial  iwrcentage  of  the  studles  Tvhich  It 
Kiionsors  should  be  undertaken  on  a contract  basis  individuals  and  institu- 
tions on  the  local  and  state  levels,  or  the  educatipu  hidlfstries.  ^ ' 

' The  new  Institute  should  be  separate. froul  the  Office  of  Education — a co-equal 
' unit,^with  both  under  Uie  authority  of  the  U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Education 
,-or  tlie  Assistant  Secretary.  This  detached  status  Is  e.ssential,  for  the  quality 
research  effort  which  is  needed  cannot  be  carried  out  in  an  overly  polifi^l  eii' 
vironnient,  with  its  narrow  Interests  and  uncertain  tenure:  Tim  i)ro{iiv;^»d  Ad- 
vj^sory  Board  provides  additional  insulation,  from  partisan  pressures, I 
would  recommend  that  similar  boards  be  appointed  for  each  of  the  snb-instltutes 
' mentioned  above.  . , 

Cl  Yet,  the  National  Institute  of  Education  must  avoid  the  pitfall  of  “ivory 
tower”  insularity,  \yhile  at  the  same  time  resisting  the  temptation  to  make 
'l)ollcy  by  i>rescribing  national  goals  and  standards,  Prluihry  control  of  educa- 
tion proi>erly  resides  at  the  local  level,  where  It  Is  most  directly  accessible  to 
the  legitimate  inputs  of  its  constituency.  The  Institute  should  perform  a .'iervlce 
function.. following  tlie  model  of  the  federal  effort  in  such  lields  as  healtli  and 
law  enforcement. 

The  danger  that  the  National  Institute.' of  Education  will  increase  tlie  in-' , 
lluence  of  the  federal  government  In  educational  imlicy  has.  in  my  view,  lipen 
recognl7.etl  by  the  framers  of  the  proposal,  and  adequate  safeguards  have  bi^n 
provided.  Sueh  misgivings  as  exist  In  this  area  are  far  .overshadowed  by  tlie 
urgeJit  need  to  upgrade  our  educational  research  effort.  Indeed,  many  exi>ert.s 
feel  that  the  very  survival  of  our  system  of  free.  opeii,4ind  comprehensive  public 
education,  the  backbone^ of  our  democratic  and  jirogre.^sive  way  of  life,  depends 
upon  our  ability  to  develoi)  new  structures  and  programs  for  tlie'schools*  The 
analogy  of  tlie  dinosaur 'has  been  suggested,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  apt  one. 

In  relation  to  the  complex  mass  of  American  education,  tlie  khowledgergatliering 
and  coordinating  function  has  become  dangerously  attenuated.  , 

Ideally,  the  national  research  effort  embodied- in  the  National , Institute  of 
Education  proposal  will  jire.serve  and  iiniirove  bur  system  of  imbllc  education 
/Ih'tlie  face  of  tiie  pressures  of  a iuige,  coniiilic^ted.  and  rai>idly  changing  environ- 
nient.  At  minimum'  it  will  ^concentrate  tlie  resources  of  the  nation  on- the  urgent  .. 
prolileiiis  of  the  present,  so  that  no  American  child  will  be  denied,  tlirouglv  no 
fault  of  his  own.  an  equal  chance  in  life.  ^ ^ _ 


- ^ University  OF  Hawaii, 

Education  Research  and  Devfxocment  Center, 

July20,J9TL 

Hon.  John  Brademab, 

Chairman,  Select  5f«6commi7/cc  on  Education,  U,8.  Ilouac  of  Represent  at  ivea/ 
Washington,  D,C.  ' 

I)e^  Mr.,  Brademas  : Having  served  as  an  active  edueatiohhl  researcher  for 
almost  half  a centur.v  in  governmental  Jurisdictions  extending^*  f rom  New  York/ 
Wasliington  to  California  and  Minnesota/Missouri  to  Texas,  culminated  by  the 
past  six  yrars  at  the  XhdversUy  of  Hawaii,.,!  have  been  deeply  involved  in  both 
lirofessional  and  sclent?*^  sjiects  of  problems  of  educational  research.  Evidence 
of  my  active  involvenie  ,'s  suggested  by  various  activities  I liave  engaged  in  as 
listed  In  Leaders  in  EaUcaiion,  Wlio*s  Who  in  AmcWca,  etc.— Including  presi- 
dwiey  of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association,  directorship  of  major 
research  and  development  iirojccts  such  as  the  National  Teacher  Examinations  arid 
the  w^ell-known  Teacher  Characteristics  Study  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
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cation,  and  dltectorsliip,  currently,  of  one.  of  the  relatively  few  state-supported^ 


educational  research  and  development  centers.  (Although  the  University  of  Ha- 
\ wail  Kdueatlon  Research  and  Developjnent  Center  haveTecelved  several  million 
^ dollhrs  In  grants  and  contract.^  yvith  the  Office  of  Kducatioh,  the  Office '^of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  other^federal  agencies,  the  State  of  Hawaii,  throiigh  the/ 
University,  has  provided  ^state-supported  personnel,  y\;ltli  regular  funds  for  re-  ' 
scmrch  and  developmeutr"that  cannot, be  exteriially^funded,  and  with  extensive 
coinputer  services, 

background  i.s  mentioned  here  at  the^beginning  of  my  letter  simply  1h»; 
cause  I wanUyoii  to  know  I write  from  a lifetime  of  inten\st  hml  involvement  as 
»aii  e<lucatl<5iml  researcher  and  that  I.  do)'  indeed,  feel  dedicated  to  suiiport  the 
proposal'for  a National  Institute  of  E(lucatl()n — ^it  least,  insofar  as  such  an  la- 
stltute  will  devote  a major  portion^f  Its  activities  tn.HOlhh  reseaivh  and  develop- 
ment on  educational  problems  an^  to  dis.seuihiption  of  verUlnble  am)  generaliziible 
/findings.  ' 

y At  the  same  time  that^^l  state  my  supnorlj  i,'mu.st  aI.so  admit  (ine.-tions  in  my 
• ‘ mind  about  the  planning  of^the  Xatlonai  Histlthte  of  Kdftcatlon.  For  exaiayle,  1 
feel-it  might*be  a-.seriou.s  liiih^take  for  extensive  in-hou.w  plnnning  U!id  research 
to  he  conductcd"6y  the  proikiised  XI E— ^largely  for,  tliree  reasons ; (l)  i)ersonneI, 
except  Inexi^erienckl  researchers,  u.^imlly  are  difficult  to  attract  to  long-tehn 
apimlntuienis  with  a government  agency  , such  as  the  proposed'XlK  (Mnny  uni- 
versities on  the  other  hand,  do  mmilx'r  nniong  ihelr  apixiiiuees  .seasoned  educa- 
tional researchers  with"  the  reqtilred  expertise  that  could  coutrlhut^niaterlnily  to 
’^^the  stated  purposes  of  XIE.)  (2)  binse.s;  or  i>oint.sj)f  .vievv,'tlint®at  a given 
/ moment  may  control  tJie  thinking  of  an  XIE  administration  may  get  a lion's  share 
of  attention  while  equally  iinirartant  edm^ational  problems  may  go  neglected;  (^) 
we  all  recognize  that  re.search  findings,  whether  In  edncatlonnl  or' resen rcli,  can- 
cer research,  or  whatever  area,  often  are  unique  to  specific  .settings  ami  .^iVeelfie 
conditions  ojxjrating  where  the  resenreli  is  conducted;  and  only  when  extensive 
replication  with  diverse  samples  of  i>ersons,  varying  details  ^of  procwlurivetc., 
are  provided  for  (i.e.,  when  there  is  supimrt  of  similar  projects  in  different  areas 
conducted  by  different  researcliers)  Is  genernlizability  imssible.  ' / 

I would'  ho^e  . the  proimsed  XIE  might  continue  to  provide  assurance  of/nde- 
quate  researcli  sqpport  to  those  universities  tliht  do  possess  personnel  ciipable  of 
conducting  solid,  research  and  development — research  that  would  complement 
that  of  other  iustitutioiis  and  .researcher.s  including  X’lE  in-lion.se  research,  thus 
giving  substnntlaily  greater  assurance  that  research  findings  tliat  Avere  suffi- 
ciently gencraliziiblc  could  be  identified  and  made  available  for  application  to 
^ .school  practice.  v j/' 

(Having  served  on  a number, of  **proi)osal  review”  panels  anil  having  observe<l 
the  value  of  obtaining  diverse  opinions  of  the  adequacy  of  iiiethoiloiogy  and  prac- 
tice proposed  by  certain  research  pfoj«?ts,  I al.so  .strongly^ feel*  it  would  be  most^ 
desirahle^iu  fact,  necessary — ^for  the.proiw.^ed  XIE  to  jirovlde  advi.sory  panels 
made  up  of  qualified  research  representatives  from  the  several  state.s  as.dHd.sions 
were  sought/ and  reached  about  the  administration  of  thc/propo.^ed  >^IE  or  even 
a ningle  relatively  small, Advisory  Bonn!.  (I  refer  to  the  de.sirability  of  (leci.sion 
.sharing- about  tlie  desirability  of  pursuing  particular  reseai*cli  probiems  that  may 
‘ be  proposed' either  by  tlie  XIE  or  by  iierson.s  in  .schools Or  univcrsitle.s* 

I would'^further^advise  that  proi>o.sals  he  “ilivited”  for  researcli  and  that  they 
subsequently  be  Judged,  as  noted  above,  regardlng'thelr  adequacy.  This  is  simply 
another  iU^ct^df  the  one  to  which  I have  already  referred,  that  of  determining 
Just  what  lines  of  research  (from  the  infinitely  large  nmnber  of  unsol vwl  educa- 
tional proble^ns)  would  lie  attempte<l-;  that  it  not  he  left  to  ‘the ppiniou.s  of  a few 
individuals;^  regardless  of  how  highly  qualified  those  Individuals  might  be.  . 

May  I say  then,  in  summary,  tliat  I have  had  a substantial  bit  of  exiieVlenee 
in  tills  araa  of  educational  research  and,  as  a result,  a dedication  to  the  field.  It  is 
with  this  background  of  re.search  experience  and  dedication  that  I willingly  offer 
• my  services,  in  any  small  way  I may  lie  of  i)o.>'sible  lielj),  in  siqiiiorting  the  pro- 
pose National . I n^t Rut e of  Mucation—at  lea.st,  if  .siich  a National  Institute  of 
Education  would  i>j6vlde  for  creative  thinking  almut  possible  lines  of  Research, 
for  careful  selection  of  research  and  develoimient  projects;  and  for  “exiiert”  con- 
duct of  studies  that  were  selected. 


Respectfully, 


David  G.  Ryaxs,  Director. 
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^^E^v  York  University, 

I . School  of.  Education, 

f*  , ' \cw  York,  i(>,  1971. 

Hon.  John  Bkade.nias, 

Washingtmi,  D,G.  > ^ 

IDeiak  Sir:  I am  writing  to  indicate  my  sul)iK)rt  of  tlie  Xntionnl  Institute  of 
^duentioii  for  tlie  United  Stato.s.  There  is  no  doubt  that  radical  change  in 
United  States  education  could  occur  in  the  next  quarter-centuryi  ^T1k»  dtHjislon 
is  up  to  Congress.  Xew  reseureh  points  td’sulLstantive  clianges  in  etlucation  that 
will  niter  tlie  very  way  educators  think  about  educational  problem.s.  An  entirely 
new  knowledge  base  cnn  be  developed. 

‘Xotliing  would  equal  the  Impetus  to  change  at' this  fundamental  level  more 
than  Congressional  approval,  this  year  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
Such  an  agency  is  urgently  needed  to  conduct  and  supiiort  wlneational  restmreb 
• nnd  to  disseminate ^those  findings  throughout  the  nation. 

fTiie  XIE  program  as  presented  in  the  Levien  riqwrt  would  assure  not  only  a 
vastly  improved  knowledge  base,  it  woiild  result  in  far  lietter  pnicticos  in  pro- 
fessional s’chools.  Infplem^ntatlon  of  the  XIE^would  enable  schools  of  education, 
such  as  the  one  at  New  .York  University.iwhicli  enrolls  8,000  students,  to  increase 
tiieir  research  activities  manyfold;  to  provide  funds  for  imstTvict^  (Hlucation 
of  teachers;  to  (U^'elop  materials  to  be  used  in  the  training  of  professional 
educators;  and  to  make  available  fellowships  for  full-time  study,  l.'ltimately 
these  benefits  will  reach  classrooms  at  all  levels.  " 

No  matter  how  compelling  the  reasons  for  change,. nor  ho\v  good  the  intentions 
the  professional  community,  education  will  not  change  automatically.  A de- 
liberate strategy  with  large  uiid  long-range  supi>ort  is  necessary.  Therefore,*!  \ 
have  urged  Congressmen  from  th is  area  to  back  the  fonnatio'n  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Educiftlon,  for  withopt  tlie  new,  massive  effort  that  agency  will 
generate,  iAjiierican  education  will  plod  along  on  four  wheels — earthbound  in 
the  Si>ace  Age.  - 

Very  truly  yours, 

• Daniel  E.  Griffithb,  Dean, 


V , School  District  No.  30, 

, * Korthhrook't  111,,  June  II,  1971. 

Hon.  John  Erademab, 

Chairman,  House  Select  Suhcommittec  oi^ducation, 

Washbipfon,  D.C»  * 

Dear  Sir:  May  I submit  the  following  observations  concerning  a-  National 
IiLstitiite  of  Education:  ^ \ 

1.  A top  priority  should  be  assigned  to  the  task  of  defining  the  objectives  of 

the  public  school,  ^ ■ 

2.  Early  childhood  and  infant  training  mnsf  be  included  In  b«6ic  research 
on  how  i)eople.  learn.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  inclusion’of  si>ecialists1n  medi- 
cine, pathology,  and  blo-cheinistry  to  insure  n thorough  understanding  of  the 
total  functioning  of  the  human  organism. 

Research,  for  example,  currently  being  undertaken  in  hypoglycemia,  and  its 
relationship  to  learning  is  of  utmost  imi/Ortance  to  the  devidopment  of-  sound 
learning  theories. 

3.  Teacher  training  should  come  after  and  not  before  the  baccalaureate  with 
appropriate  yearly  internships  carrying  stii>en(ls  provided  h.v  a combination  of 
local  and  state  or  federal'funds, 

• 4,  Schools  of  education  should  be  intimately  involve<l  with  local  rcIh^Ih. 
Professional  i>ersonriel  sh-juid,  of  course,  be  connected  with  local  school  districts^ 
:5,  Systems  analysis  of  schools  should  be  considered  of  prime  imi>ortnnce,  in 
. educational  research.  Such  analysis  should  involve  questioning  of  the  tradi- 
tional period,  day,  year,  classroom — . , 

Systems  analysis  should  address  Itself  to  whether  or  not  the  economy  cqn 
sustain  one  professional  for  every  fiheen  to  twenty  children. 

Systems  analysis  should  consider  the  impact  of  innovations  such  as  "Sesame 
Street,”  and  whetheror  not  tliese  will  cause  a shift  of  funds  from  typically  certif- 
icated salaried  teachers  to  productions  and  materials. 

Selected  school  districts  could  pilot  a thorough  study  of  a data  processing 
system.  . „ f 

As  pas>t  director  of  the  Cook  Coimty  EPDA  (Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment* Act)  project,  I would  be  more  than  willing  to  amplify  or  further  clarify 
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each  remark  or  observation.  I have  i>uriH>sely  refrained  from  eommontinB  on 
educational  finance  because  I Infileve  that  there  are  more  basic  issiie.s  to  be 
considered. 

Sincerely  yours,  \ 

O.  A.  (.Candelaria. 

i > — 

Statement  by  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  President,  the  Academy  for 
^ Educational  Development  * 

(Collaborator  Sidney  G.^  Tlckton,  Vice  Piesldent) 

Mr.' Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee:  We  are  pleased  to  have  been 
invited  to  testify  and  to  submit  this  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a National  Institute  of  Education.  We  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
such  an  Institute,  and  its  strong  support  by  the  Federal  Government,  holds  more 
promise  than  any  other  single  strategy  for  raising  the  quality  of  education  for 
all  Americans  over  the  long  term. 

^ BApCOROUND 

The  Institute  was  recommended  l)y  the  President  In  his  message  on  March 
3,  1970,  which  followed  by  a number  of  weeks  Ills'  transmission  to  Congress  of 
the  report  of  tlie  Commission  on  Instructional  Techhoio^  which  included  a 
similar  proposal.  That  Commission,  composed  of  educators  and  professional  men 
with  broad  backgrounds  and  with  a wide  variety  of  educational  and  cultural 
Interests,  was  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education^  and  Welfare 
In  response  to  the  wishes  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  fall  of  1907  in  Title  III 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act.  ^ 

In  your  session  on  March  12th,  1070,  you  heard  from  the  chairman  of  that: 
Commission,  Dr.  Sterling  JIcMurrin.  He  reviewed  the  baekground  of  the  study, 
reported  in  detail  on  the  way  It  was  conducted,  and  the  concliislon.s  it  came  to 
about  the  present  and  potential  role  of  technology  in  education. 

After  inore  than  a year  of  study,  which  started  first  with  educational  tech- 
nology and  then  broadened  out  into  other  areas  of  educational  policy  and  planning, 
that  Commission  concluded  that  Its  number  one  recommendation  be  that  Con- 
gress establish  a National  Institute  of  Edueation,  and  that  this  Institute  be 
authorized  to  develop  support  and  fund  greatly  strengthened  programs  in  educa- 
tional research  and  dj^lopment  and*  the  application  of  research  findings.  The 
Commission  recommmbl  that  Congress  fund  the  National  Institute  and  a com- 
plement of  subsidlaryvlastltutes  in  a manner  above  and  beyond  ex^.stlng  educa- 
tional programs. 

Our  organization,  the  Academy  for  Educational  Development,  conducted  the. 
research  and  handled  the  staff  work  for  the  Commissidh  throughout  the  10 
months  of  Its  life.  I assigned  Mr.  Tickton  to  this  enterprise  as  well  as  a number 
of  our  other  key  iieople  who  worked  under  his  supervision  In  his  caimcity  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission.  Although  what  we  have  to  say  is  based 
heavily  on  the -staff  work  we  conducted  for  the  (Commission,  our  testimony  is 
founded  also  upon  the  other  activities  in  the  Academy  which  during  the  past 
seven  years  have  involved  more  than  100  research  and  consulting  assignments 
for  schools,  colleges,. universities,  foundations,  and  government  agencies.  We  are 
also  influenced  by  the  results  of  our  activities  at  the  Ford  Foundation  where 
I was  Executive  Director  of  the  Education  Program  and  vice  president  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education ; and  where  Mr.  Tickton  was  a Program 
Associate.  In  short,  we  have  devoted  much  of  the  past  fifteen  years  to  encour- 
aging reform  in  American  edueation  on  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels.  In 
that  period  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  exi)erience  at  first  hand  the  diffi- 
culties, frustrations,  and  rewards  of  seeking  to  stimulate  improvement  in 
schools  and  colleges. 

In  the  aggregate,  then,  our  testimony  Is  based  on  activities  running  back  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  a period  during  which  the  need  for  a national  organiza- 
tion conducting  and  sponsoring  research  and  development  in  education  and  the 
dissemination  of  research  findings  has  not  only  grown  tremendously  but  has 
also  become  inore  evident  year  by  year.  What  we  have  learned  through  all  of 
these  experiences  is  that  no  substantial  plrogress  will  be  made  in  changing  edu- 


cation  unless  It  is  based  on  solid* scientific  research  and  on  aggressive  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  based  on  new  knowledge^  This  Is  the  formula  that  has 
put  America  In  the  forefront  In  agriculture,  indust r}*,  defense,  and  space  explora- 
tion. It  is  high  time  we  applied  it  to  education. 

This  conviction  has  been  reached  by  many  other  individuals  and  groups  who 
have  earnestly  studied  this  problem.  We  have  been  strengthened  In  our  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  research,  development,  and  application  by  the  findings 
of  earlier  and  concurrent  inquiries  Into  this  field.  Similar  conclusions  were 
reached,  for  example,  in  the  recent  study,  Innovation  in  ^ducationf  by  tlie  Coni- 
inlttee  for  Economic  Development  (CED),  and  in  the  1060  Congressional  report 
On 'automation  and  technology  in  education ; . in  the  findings  of  the  Harvard 
Program  on  Technology  and  Society ; by  outsiders  at  odds  with  the  establishment 
a.s  well 'as  spokesmen  for  such  groups  as  the  .^erlcna  Educational  Research. 
Association;  by  a committee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Education;  and  in 
recommendations  proposed  to  the  Commission  on  Instructional  Technology  by 
scholars,  the  professions*  industry,  instructional  technologists,  and  practicing 
educators. 

• THE  PROBLEM  : LACK  OF  PROGRESS  IN  EDUCATION 

Today,  the  clear  fact  is  that  on  the  whole  the  educational  enterprise  is  being 
conducted  much  as  it  was  a generation  or  two  ago.  Of  course  the  numbers  are 
larger  with  respect  to  people  (that  is,  students  and  teachers)  ; with  respect  to 
places  (that  is,  location  where  education  Is  provided  in  formal  classroom  set- 
tings) ; and  with  respect  to  dollars  (that  is,  the  budget  both  for  operating  and 
'"construction  purposes). 

On  the  Whole,  also,  the  teachers  are  better  trained  and  the  places  arc,  on  the 
average,*  some^y hat  more  modern  than  when  we  were  in  school.  But  the  educa- 
tional process  is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was  then.  Children  study  the  same 
subjects  in  tlie  same  grades  in  about  the  same  manner  as  before.  There  are  In- 
^ifovations  to  be  sure;  the  new  math,  rhe  new  biology,  team  teaching,  language 
laboratories,  teacher  aides,  some  films  and  TV,  driver  education.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  bulk  of  the  educational  process  aflfectlng  50  million  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children  going  to  class  five  hours  a day,  five  days  a week,  for 
a total  of<l  billion  250  million  child-hours  in  class  a week — ^well,  for  the  bulk 
of  the  schools  educational  activities,  the  process  is  much  the  same  as  it  has  been. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  a few  hardy  souls  who  have  researched  and 
examined  the  educational  process.  They  have  b^en  supported  in  relatively  small 
amounts  by  funds  from  a few  foundations  and,  also  during  the  past  few  years, 
b}*  Federal  funds  allocated  to  regional  educational  laboratories  and  research  and 
development  centers  established  by  the  Office  of  Education.  Much  has  been 
leamed_from  the  research.  But  .iis  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
pointed  out  two  years  ago  much  more  needs  to  be  known  if  the  schools  are  bo 
continue  to  move  ahead.  Dr.  Harold  Howe  II  was  bothered  by  the  mag;nitude  of 
education's  research  and  development  needs  when  he  was  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  He  noted  that  man  had  barely  scratched  ,the  surface  of  man’s 
ability  to  learn.  One  day  he  sent  our  staff  a short  agenda  for  ^ucational  re- 
search. There  were  only  a few  questions,  but  they  dramatized  the  need&  They 
were  as  follows : » 

How  can  we  reach  the  children  of  the  slums,  wh(T  have  remained  relatively 
untouched  by  traditional  education? 

How  can  we  find  out,  for  any  group  of  youngsters,  whether  we  are  teaching 
them  the  right  or  wrong  things  ? 

Can  those  who  learn  well  learn  even  more?' 

How  can  we  decide.  In  view  of  the  explosion*  of  knowledge,  what  part  of  the 
whole  field  we  ought  to  attempt  to  teach? 

How  do  we  reach  those  presently  unmotivated  to  learn? 

How  do  we  evaluate  and  alter  echool  organization  ? 

How  do  we  come  to  a real  understanding  of  what  intelligence  Is?  And  can 
intelligence  be  learned  ? « 

At  what  age  should  formal  education  begin?  And  do  parents  have  a real  job 
to  do  in  this  connection  ? , * 

How  do  we  improve  the  education  of  two  million  teachers  without  seriously 
interrupting  tlteir  teaching  careers?  * 

How  can  we  get  the  most  out  of  the  individual  student’s  ability  to  teach 
himself  ? 
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WHY  AJIERICA  IIA8  !*HOCiHESBED  IN.  OTIIEU  FIELDS 

Consider  for  n moment  wlmt  has  been  acliievwl  in  ntlier  fields  thrmiKh  the 
deliberate  application  of  trainwl  intelliffence.  The  United  States  began  as  an 
agricultural  economy.  But  desjdte  the  natural  fertility  of  laud  and  almost  limit- 
, less  resources,  Americans  were  not  content  to  follow  forever  the  old  ways  and 
sought  constant  improvement.  The  nation  established  land-grant  college.s.  with 
exiierimental  stations  and  extemsion  sendees,  ami  the  governnrent  went  into 
agricultural  research  on  a large  .scale.  By  IbOO  only  37  iwrcent  of  our  gainfully 
employed  people  needed  to'be  engaged  in  agriculture.  Intensified  reseaixdi  meant 
that  by  IIXM  only  8 percent  of  (»ur  workers  were  nmled  to  rai.se  all  our  food. 
Croi>8  improved,  iierds  produced  infinitely  more  milk  and  better  meat.  Kven 
witfi  this  .small  fraction  of  the  iMipulation  engagCMl  in  agriculture,  farm  surplus 
products  became  a major  imtiomil  problem. 

Meanwhile,  America  trausfoniied  itself  into  a highly  industrialized  nation. 
Mass  production  techni(|ues  and  now  the  “.second  industrial  revohition“  of  auto- 
mation have  lifted  the  standard  of  living  to  utopian  lev  el  .s.  In  industri’,  as  in  agri- 
culture, the  coiistaii^eflfort  i.s  to  surimss  last  year’s  record.  In  dynamic  Indus- 
tries such  ns  cil,  cheiuicnls,  drugs,  el(H.‘trouics.  uutipuoblie.s,  alndnue  imimifiic- 
tiiring,  amri)ln.stics,  the  succe.ssful  comiuiuies  organize  for  clinuge.  They  stres.s" 
re.search  and  development  ami  strive  to  achieve  results  more  etfiH-'tively.  Tin* 

• siMitch  is  'always  for.  greater  pnKluctivity  of  the  .worker,  wider  market,  and 

• better  methods. 

Siihilarly,  America’s  progre.ss  in  health  and  mwliciue  has  been  revolutionized 
through  research  and  .scientific  di.scover>*  and  prompt  development.  It  is  a*. star- 
tling fact  that  IK)  i>era*nt  of  the  drugs  doctors  pre.serihe  today  were  imkiiowii 
thirty  years  ago. 

America’s  enonnous  scleiitiflc  research  effort  is  now  attacking  virtually  every 
kind  of  problems — mi,s.siles  and  .siiace  ship.^  water  supply,  u.seK  of  atomic  energy*, 
and  even  the  creation  of  life.  We  are  coiitiuuou.sly  searching  for  the  new  and 
better.  \ . * . ' • 

. ^ylmt  is  needed  in  cHlucation,  then  is  a research-nmlKlevelopnieut  approach  like 
th0;t.in  othejr  field.s.  lu  imlustry,  health  an, d agriculture,  agencies  had  to  he  set 

• up  to  niiThire  this  approach.  Uesearch-aml-development  division.s,  health  lahoni- 
tories  or  institutes,  and  agricultural  exiH»rimeut  stations  have  been  most  effective 

. in  serving  tlvis  purpose.  Where  would  we  be  if. we  had  depende<l  on  the  practicing 
farmers  for  research  and  development  in  agriculture,  on  our  managers  and  oi>erat- 
ing  iKjrsonnel  in  industry,  or  on  our  general  practitioners  in  medicine? 

^:The  federal  government  has  playe<l  an  essential  role  in  these  other  fields — a 
role  it  inu.'^  now  assume  in  education. 

Up  to  imw  it  has  .done  virtually  nothing  to  supixirt  the  R & D effort  in  educa- 
tiou.-The  nation  as  a.*wdiole  si>emls  less  than  % of  1%  of  its  total  education  budget 
on  research.  This  ertmpares  to  4-0%  lif  those  fields  which  are  renowned  for  prog- 
ress, such  ws  agriculture,  defense,  and  medicine,  and  with  an  average  of  3% 
for  the  other  major  enterprises  of -.the  society.  Moreover,  the  luinlscule  amounts 
which  the  Federal  government  hai^  nppropriutecl.  have  for  the  most  part  been 
available  only  very  recently. "Eighty-five  percent  of  the  money  that  has  even  been 
spent  by  the  Office  of. Education  for  educational  re.search  has  been  approprial;^ 
In  the  last  four  or  five  ^ears.  But  it  takes  almost  four  years  for  new  knowledge 
to  get  published,  disseminated,  ami  applied.  Thus,  our  entire  educational  system 
has  been  proceeding  substantially  without  the  guidance  of  any  scientifically  de- 
rived principles  and  practices. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  run  a ?45  billion  .enterprise  without  the  benefit  of  scientific 
guidance  to  assure  that  the  money  is  well-spent.  There  is  no  comparable  area 
of  activity  in  American  society  whicJi  is  so  little  .guided  by  intelligence  nml 
knowledge. 

I must  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that  I am  not  advocating  that  we  wait  uik)u 
tlie  results  of  research  before  investing,  more  in  education.  We  don’t  do  that  in 
other  areas.  We  don’t  make  the  State  Department,  or  the  Defense  Department,  or 
the  hlgliway  system  wait  for  additional  funds  until  they  have  proved  that  they 
are  using  presently-availnble  funds  ns  wisely  ns  ]K)ssible.  The  need  is  urgent  to 
. get  more  money  into  the  schools  froiii  the  Federal  government,  particularly  the 
.schools  in  the  inner  cities.  Nothing  in  this  statement  should  lie  taken  ns  in  any 
way  undermining  that  urgency.  But  we  are  asking  for  more.  Money  is  not  enough. 
We.are  asking  that  education  heaven  the  ndditiounl  investment  capital,  the  seed 
. money,  to  find  wnys  in  which  funire  education  alloealion.s  may  l>e  spent  more  ef- 
, fectively  and  efficiently. 


The  estahUshiuent  of  a federal  institution  such  as  the  National  Institutes  of 
Education  would’ be  entirely  in  the  lua  Inst  ream  of  American  tradition.  There  are 
ontstanding^precedents  for  federal  action  of  this  magnitude  in  other  lields.  For 
instance : * 

Aorwulture, — Since  1802,  wlien  President  Lincoln  signed  the  Congres.sidnal  acts 
creating  the  U.S.  Deiinrtment  of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  colleges,  the 
dei>artment  has  initiated,  funded,  and  siumrvised  n vast  program  of  resenrcli, 
development,  and  demonstration  i)rojects.  Today,  the  department  works  clo.sely 
iwlth  jftate  agricultural  exi>eriment  stations,  the  Cooiwratlve -Extension  Service, 
Industry,  and  other  agencies  in  a coinidex  of  j)rojects  related  to  rural  affairs. 
Coordination  of  all  the  deimrtment’s  researcli  and  educational  activities  is  the  ' 
i'esiM)nsii)ility  of  the  Science  and  Education  Director,  who  rei>orts  directly  to  tlie 
Under  Secretary.  They  include  direct  researcli  (for  example,  at  Belts vllle,  Mar>- 
land)",  researcli  done  inlcooi>eration  with  the  state  exiieriuiental  stations  and 
0 tiler  agencies,  the  Federal  Extension  Service  which  applies  research  tlndlngs  to 
day-to-day  rural  problems,  and  the  largest  library  on  agriculture  in  the  countrv 

The'federal-state-local  agricultural  research  program  comprises  compreliensh  e 
research  and  development  In  agriculture  and  forestry — ninglng  from  basic  re- 
search to  direct  appllcatl^i  of  K & D re.siidts^o  individual  farms,  families,  and 
business  linns  luyolved  with  agrlcnlture.  The  iirogram  is  financed  on  a matciilng- 
^ fund  basis,  with  the  state.4  matching  the  federal  hinds  allotted  and  with  counties 
' also  contributing  to  extension  services.  Currently  government  funds  for  agricul- 
tural R & D amounl  to  about  $450  million  annimlly;  iudlistry  iirovides  an  equal 
amount  in  addition.  ^ direct  result  of  agricultural  R & D,  the  productivity  of 
American  farmers  has  multii>lied  many  times. 

Health. — A large  part  of  the  nation’s  biomedical  research  and  training  is  con- 
centrated in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Federal  funds  for  these  activities 
grew  significantly  during  the  1950s,  as  Congress  recognized  important  new 
prospects  for  Improving  tlie  nation’s  health  through  research  (triggered  in  part 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Salk  vaccine  and  siiectacular  develoimieiits  in  tlie  new 
sulfa,  antibiotic, ’and  other  drug^).  By  1970  the  total  budget  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (including  ten  sei>amte  research  Institutes  and  certain  other 
responsibilities,  notably  licalth  maniiower)  is  expected  to  be  $1.5  l)illion. 

^le  National  Institutes  of  Healtli  Is  iirimarlly  concerned  with  researcli — not 
development — and  with  education-  in  the  healtli  field.  Nearly  00  percent  of  NIII- 
sponsored  activities  is  “extrnhuiral,”  i.e.,  It  is  carried  out  tlirough  grants  to 
universities,  medical  school?!,  hospitals,  clinics,  etc.  The  remaining  10  percent  In- 
cludes NIH’^wn  extensive  research  activities  at  Bethesda,  Maryland.  Altiioiigli 
' the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Is  part  of  the  Public  Health  fcsen-lce  on  the 
official  organization  cliffrt,  tlie  li^ad  of  NIH  reimrts  directly  to  tije  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  through  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  for  Healtli 
and  Scientific  Affairs.  -V.  . 

NIH-sponsored  research  has  made  possible  a better  iiiidcrstandlng  of  the 
underlying  enuste.s  of  cancer,  lieart  disease,  and  otlier  illiiesse.s — an  understanding 
wlilch  brings  closer  the  day  when  these  disea.ses  will  be  siicce.s.sfully  cured  and, 
111 t i Ilia tciy,  prevented.  Development  of  a rubella  vaccine,  improved  treatment  of 
acute  leukemia  in  clilldren,  and  a siicces.sful  cure  of  a rare  cancer  affecting  young 
women  (cliorlocarclnoiua)  are  but  u few  of«the  fruits  of  NIH  research.  Other’ 
•develoiiments,  such  as  progress  in  the  decipliering  of  the  genetto  code,  liave  far- 
reaching  implication.s  for  the  entire  field  of  medical  and  blqlogical  sciences. 

THE  solution:  federal  support  of  R.S:D  in  education 

Education  has  long  needed  a national  research  effort,  commensurate  with  those 
in  agriculture  and  health,  focused  on  the  Improveinent  of  learning  and  teaching. 
Now  Is  the  prime  moment  to  hriii^  all  available  resources  to  bear  in  strengthen- 
ing educational  research,  developinent,  and  innovation,  wliicli  for  far  too.  long 
liave  commanded  insufficient  funds  and  talent.  . 

Willie  many  basic  questions  still  remain  unanswered  or  disputed,  there  are 
’ encouraging  additions  being  made  to  man's  understanding  of  the  hows  and  wliys 
of  human  learning  in  all  its  variations.  One  IniiKirtnnt  reason  is  the  gradual 
coming  together  of  researcli  specialists  who  once  oiiemted  almost  in  isolation': 
new  findings  from  the  laboratory  studies  of  human  and  animal  learning,  for 
example,  are  Interacting  with  findings  from  actual  classrooms.  * - 

’ Today  America  needs  to  examine  the  basic  assimiptlons  (too  often  unex- 
• nmlned)  ‘on  which  schools  and  colleges  operate.  If  indeed  schools  are  to  he 
litiraane  enyironments  for  learning  and  not  mere  Institutional  accumulations,  if 
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diplomas  (and  degrees  arc  to  be  more  than  mere  passes  to  economic  and  social 
acceptanc§'  America’s  vast  decentralized  educational  ‘’system”  must  undergo 
a revision  that  draws  upon  the  best  insights  that  can  be  cultivated : from  scholars 
of  diverse  disciplines,  teachers,  philosophers,  and  artists,  administrators,  citi- 
zens generally,  and  from  the  ultimate  consumer — the  student. 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  government  has  spent  increasing  amounts  for  edu- 
cation. Under  the  Eiementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1905,  for  example, 
about  $4  billion  has  been  allocated  to  upgrade  education  in  deprived  areas.  But 
these  funds  were  not  invested  to  get  to  the  roots  off  education’s  problems,  nor  to 
design  a system  \\ith  more  adequate  theoretical  and  technological  foundations. 
The  money  has  been  used  primarily  to  repair  and  extend  the  present  system. 

The  nation’s  investment  in  education  must  be  increased  and  its  thrust  changed 
if  America' is  to^resolve  its  present  basic  educational  and  social  problems.  To  be 
sure,  public  expenditures  on  education  are  nominally  accepted  as  an  “Investment” 
in  the  nation’s  economic  and  social  future.  But  the  situation  today  requires  that 
substantial  funds  for  education  be  allotted  for  investment  more  strictly  con- 
strued: as  capital  to  create  an  improved  system  of  teaching  and  learning  W’hich 
will  produce  more  i^al  individual  and  social  achievement  for  each  dollar  spent 
than  is  done  by  the  present  system. 

The  problems  of  teaching  and  learning  could  yield  to  an  organized  and  sys- 
tematic attack,  and  that  the  refinement  and  imaginative  use  of  instructional  tech- 
nology could  contribute  signally  to  the  success  of  that  attack.  Certainly  the  solu- 
tion of  education’s  problems  is  as  critical  for  the  nation’s  future  well-being  as  is  a 
cure  for  cancer,  heart  disease,  or  stroke,  or  the  development  of  more  efficient  tech- 
niques for  growing  and  harvesting  wheat. 

I note  that  the  legislation  before  you  stresses  equality  of  education.  The  In- 
shtute  is  envisaged  as  promoting  true  equal  opportunity  throughout  American 
schools.  This  is,  indeed,  a first  priority  for  our  times.  Yet  I would  like  to  stress, 
too,  the  fact  that  the  Institute,  and  the  progress  it  would  spark,  ofi^ers  the  best 
promise  of  improving  the  quality  of  education  for  all  children. 

We  tend  to  be  satisfied  with  the  education  currently  being  provided  for  the  “ad- 
vantaged” children  who  live  primarily  in  the  suburbs  surrounding  our  cities.  And 
it  is  true  that  they  are.  not  submitted  to  the  indignities,  the  physical  harshness, 
the  psychological  brutalities,  of  the  children  trapped  in  the  ghetto  schools. 

But  suburban  children  aren’t  all  that  lucky.  We  do  far  less  for  them  than  we 
could.  Increasingly,  they  show  signs  of  being  bored  wlth/schooling,  with  getting 
turned  off  around  grades  4 and  5,  of  finding  the  curriculum  irrelevant,  of  resent- 
ing the  techniques  used  to  teach  them.  Unless  we  can  find  new  ways  to  engage 
these  children  in  the  educational  process,  they  will  withdraw  more  and  more 
into  their  own  world  of  television,  socializing,  and  even  drugs. 

The  proposed  National  Institutes  of  Education — well-funded,  broadly  based, 
and  building  on  present  strengths  and  successful  programs  (public  and  private)— 
would  give  concentrated  leadership  and  direction  to  a*  national  effort  to  improve 
learning  and  teachlng^t  every  level  of  education.  The  organization  should  start 
with  a few  componen?mstitutes  focused  on  critical  areas. 

0[Tie  National  Institutes  of  Education  and  its  component  institutes  would  un- 
dertake a limited  amount  of  research,  development,  and  application  themselves. 
This  proportion  should  be  relatively  small,  however — perhaps  10  to  15  percent. 
The  majority,  of  the  work  should  be  executed  through  grants  made  by  the  insti- 
tutes to  selected  Institutions,  both  public  and  private. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  conducting  both  basic  and  direct  research. 
Basic  research,  in  which  the  investigator  is  free  to  formulate  his  own  questions, 
can  lead  to  far-reaching  discoveries  which  could  not  be  defined  in  a blueprint 
for  investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  directed  research,  in  which  the  questions  are 
clearly  structured,  can  be  a powerful  tool  for  achieving  specific  desired  results. 

Bach  institute  should  establish  subsidiary  research,  development,  and  appli- 
cation programs,  tied  in  closely  with  individual  institutions  and  with  existing 
and  projected  regional  centers.  The  National  Institutes  of  Education  and  Its 
component  institutes  should  work  closely  with  state  educational  agencies,  espe- 
cially state  departments  of  education,  and  with  the  Education  Commission  of 
the. States. 

TV)  Insure  maximum  effectiveness  and  Influence,  tlie  NuHoiial  Institutes  of 
Education  should.be  a strong  arm  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  reporting  directly  bo  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Education  should  be  headed  by  a director  with  out- 
standing qualifications  appointed  by  the  President  and  aided  In  policy  ma^ng 
by  a small  strong  top-level  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  government  and  non- 
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government  representativea  Each  constituent  Institute  should  also  be  headed 
by  a highly  qualified  director.  Together  the  Advisory  Board  and  the  directors 
would  act  as  a council  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  NIE. 

Through  Its  national  visibility  and  stature,  the  1^'atlonal  Institutes  of  Educa- 
tion should  build  up  educational  research,  development,  and  application  through- 
out the  nation.  Everywhere— In  universities  and  school  systems  and  state  depart- 
ments of  education— there  are  able,  dedicated  people  working  on  newapproaclira 
to  solving  educational  problems.  The  National  Institutes  of  Education  should 
strengthen  promising  work  now  going  on,  encourage  initiative  and  invention, 
and  support  a diversity  of  approaches  to  critical  problems. 


?■ 


miiOWAL  ii^STItUTES  O F EDUCATION 

. 1 • 

PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION  COMPARED  TO 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH  ' 
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Statement  by  Leo  G.  Bybne,  Director  of  Uesearoh,  School  Department, 
Harper  & Row,  Rubusiiers 

Mr,  Chalnimii  and  distinguiahed  members  of  the  House  Select  Subcomniittoo 
on  Mucatlon ; 

I am  pleawd,to  be  able  to  submit  to  you  some  observations  and  recommenda- 
tions  relative  to  the  National  Institute  of  Kducation  which  is  to  be  established 
under  the  draft  le^slative  measures  designated  as  lI.R.  33,  and  H.R.  3C0G. 

I have  been  watching  tlio  progress  of  the  legislative  hearings  and  the  evolution 
of  associated  items  since  the  spring  of  the  current  year  when  I lietame  Director 
of  Research  of  the  School  Deimrtmeift  of  Han>er  & Row,  Publishers,  Inc.  Prior 
to  assuming  that  resiwnsibility  I functioae<l  for  almost  four  years  as  Editor  Ih 
' . Chief  of  the  same  publishing  department.  My  involvement  in  school  publishing 
extends  hack  to  ia50  and  includes  exi)crlenc*e  in  writing,  editing,  and  marketing, 
I^ich  of  these  activities  called  for  constant  contact  witli  classroom  teachers, 

. . curriculum  si>eciaiist8,  academic  |)ersonnel,  and  school  administrators#* 

That  background,  I believe,  gives  me  a iiase  of  authority.for  submitting  certain 
recommendations  and  raising  iiarticular  questions  which  may  have  been  over- 
looked among  the  items  brought  to  your  attention.  ^ 

Because  you  have  heard  a great  deal  of  testimony  I will  limit  myself  to  two 
areas,  specifically,  that  of  current  educational  research  and  that  of  current  edu- 
cational programs  with  i>artiQular  reference  to  the  place  of  tlie  modem  textbook 
in  education  and  the  role  of  the  Xtitioiml  Institute  in  helping  producers  of  educa- 
tional materials  compile  the  best  possible  material. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

Since  much  of  the  pre-planning  that  has  been  undertaken  in  relation  to  a Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  and  much  of.  the  testimony  you  have  already  heard 
has  been  addressed  to  the  topic  of  educational  research  I would  iike.to  insert  into 
- the  record  some  cautionary  notes  and  to  frame  some  (tuestiohs  whi^  I believe 

Y should  be  answered  before  a table  of  specifics  is  imprinted  on  the  stature  that 

is  proposed  either  in  the  enalding'  leglslation  or  in  the  blueprint  that  is  attached 
to  the  resulting  Institute  by  virtue  of  the  testimony  submitted  to  you  thus  far. 

In  the  study  entitled  The  Xational  Institute  of  Edueation:  PreUminary  Plan 
for  the  Proposed  Institute,  prepared  by  the  Rand  Corporation  for  HEW,  copy  of 
which  you  iTraciously  sent  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  subsequent  testimony  be- 
fore the  Kuhcommltto^  much  has  been  said  about  the  relative  lack  of  research  in 
education.  Statistical  data  on  expenditures  for  educational  research  have  been 
compared  to  research  xU^urBements  compiled  for  niajor  industrial  areas  ami 
federal  activities  outsldeltlie  field  of  education.  The  discrepancy  is  alarming. 

I submit,  tbqugh;  that  the  parallels  indicated  are  something  less  than  scientif- 
ically accurate.  Within  the  vast  structure  of  American  education  there  are  count- 
less items  that  are  in  the  category,  of  basic  research  or  that  are  research-oriented 
which  are  not  budgeted  or  identified  as  research  in  any  fiscal  report.  Think,  for 
cxainplc,^of  the  research  efforts  and.  exi)cnditures  involved  in  thpusands  of  Indi- 
vidual graduate  studies  which  are  not  identifleil  as  research  in  the  budget  of  the 
university,  governmental  agency,  or  In  any  personal  financial  report  filed  by  the 
incfivldual  pursuing  the  study.  Wliat  research-dollar  factor  is  attached  to  the 
temporary  loss  of  earnings  experienced  by  the  graduate  student?  Or  to  the  man 
hours  contributed  to  that  student's  efforts  by  graduate  advisers  and  members  of 
doctoral  committees?  How  many  schoolsystems  budget  under  research  tbelsalary 
of  a classroom  teacher  assigned  to  a pilot  study  of  new  curriculum  materials  or 
new  Instructional  techniques?  In  private  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  salaries  of 
research  |)ersonnel  and  all  attendant  exi)cnses  are  correctly  includo<l  and  reported 
ns  research  expenditure.  These  are  but  two  instances,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  how  line- 
item  budgeting,  alone,  might  explain  some  of  the  disparity  in  the  allocation  or 
noh-nllocntion  of  research  funds. 

Of  and  by  itself,  the  foregoing  analysis  maybe  of  little  significance.  I introduce  ** 
the  Item  ns  cautionary  note  and  I am  forced  to  wonder  how  the  figures  introj- 
duced  in  the  data  were  arrived  oL  I might  add  that  I have  heard  the  identical 
figures  repeated  In  subsequent  and  non-related  educational  meetings  ami  In  no 
case  has  a verifiable  source  been  cited.  Too  often,  gentlemen,  ,have-  wo  seen 
loose  estimates  transformed  into  hard-rock,  uncontesti^  facts. 
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TIIE  EKIO  SYSTEM 

A direct  examinatiou  of  tlie  status  of  current  educational  research  might  be 
more  revealing  and  convincing,  A convenient  vehicle  for  such  exanilnnti on  exists 
the  ai>paratuB  we  know  under  the  acronym  of.  EUIC,.  Without  going  into  the 
ih^tory  of  the  ERIC  system  I simply  note  -tliat  there  is’a  catalo^ng  of  a vast  . 

rolr  of  existing  research — one  tliat,  in  the  main  1 think  it  safe  to  say — 
iiea^  serenely  untou^ed  and  unexplored.  pTlie  complexity  of  the  system  itself 
is  such  that  one  now  needs  a corpus  of  twls  to  probe  for  tlie  hidden  treasure. 
None  of  these  remarks  is  to  be  interineted  as  derogatory  of  the  ERIC  s^tein. 
Tlie  question  is,  ratiier,  is  that  system  being  use<l?  Is  existing  reseair^h  known, 
utilized,  tested?  ' . > 

A imrtlal  listing  of  the  major  tools,  that  is,  the  tools  universal  to  the  syfem 
as  distdnet  from  the  additional  tools  unique  to  the  individual  clearinghouses 
within  the  system  is  useful  in  achieving  a iiersiiecHve  of  the  research  that  does, 
in  fact,  exist. 

The  following  list  Is  taken  from  the  ERIC  publication  How  To  IJiC  Eric 
(HEW— IOCS,  OEpl2037-A) 

CONTINUINO  PUBUOATIONS 

Research  in  Education — a monthly  abstract  journal  reporting  researnh  projects 
funded  by  USOE,  and  other  research  items  judged  to  be  of  educational  eignifl« 
cance  by  the  several  dear! nghoilses.  ^ . • 

Research  in  Edu(miion:  Annual  Index,  " 

Thesaurus  of  Eft/C  Descriptors — a structure  compilation  of  approximately 
3,200  (in  10C8)  terms 'used  to  index  and  enter  documents  int6  the  ERIC  system. 


HISTOBICAL  COIXEQTION 


Ls 


Office  of  Education  Research  Reports,  19oC~19C5 — Research  reports  received 
before  the  publication  of  Itetearch  in  Education  . . . compiled  in  tw'o  \-olumes ; 
Resumes  and  Indexes  of  reports  by  author,  institution,  subject,  and  reixirt 
numbers.  • * ' 

Quantitatively,  what  are  We  talking  about  here?  1 ha\’c  no  official  figures 
for  the  current  volume  of  research  Items  listed  ip  the  ERIC  storehouse  but  the 
following  indicators  will  sen’e  as  a gauge ; * 

^ (a)'.ifrom  November  lOCO  thru  September,  1908,  8075  titles  were  Listed 
In  the  cumulative  issues  of  Research  In  Education,  (cf.  How  To  Use  ERIC, 

I>*  1^)  . , at 

(b)  the  Thesaurus  described  above  was  revised  and  n s^ond  edition 
published  In  .1970.  Iilfthe  preface  to  the  li)70  wlltloii  It  is  d^ribed  Os 
still'belng  in  a stage  of  “adolescence.’*  (cf.  Tliesaunis  of  ERIC  Descrii>- 
tors  p.  10).  As  of  Julj,*  1971  at  least  ninety  new  descHptors  had  been 
• added  by  the  twenty  cledringhouses.  (cf.  EKIC/TM  NEWS.  Vol.  1,  No.  1 
ERIC  Clearinghouse  on^  Tests,  Measurements,  and  .Evnluatinnsr-ETC, 
Princeton)  The  saii\|e  source  states, ^'unfortunately,  because  new’  tenns  are 
added  each  month  the  Thesaurus  is  out-of-date  at  the  moment  it  is 
prints.”  • 4. 

THE  r^IO/CBlER  CLEAKINGHOUSE  . 

. A closer  look  at^the  complexity  of  the'KRIC  System  can  be  gaiuc^d  by  focus- 
ing on  just  one  of  the  twenty  clearinghouses.' Since  the  area  of  reading  Is  the 
universally  recognized  priority  problem  area,  a scanning. of  that. clearinghouse, 
BRIC/CRIBR,  Is  In-order,  In  the  Interests  of  brevity  I wdll  simply  list  some 
of  the  special  resources  available  from  that  source  in  the  area  of  research  on 
reading.  Please  note  that  here,  again,  the  quantitative  data  Is  several  years 
old.  The  source  Is  the  Portfolio  of  Information  on  Reading  Available  from 
ERIC,  ERIC /CRIER,  and  IRA  published  by  ERIC/CRIBR  In  1908. 

BABIC-REFEnEXCES  ON  READING. 

Published  Rcsearcli  Literature  /n,  Reading,  1900-1949 — presents  2,883 • cita- 
tions and  annotations  , . . compiled  on  a yearly  basis  by  the  Reading  Re- 
search Center  of  the  University,  of  Chieagq. 
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Literature  in  Kcaffing,  11)(>4-1DG<5 — presents  ^9  cita- 
preiwred  by  the  Reading  Research  Center  of  the 


Published  Research  literature  in  RcadinOt  1050-1903 — presents  1,013  cltd« 
tions  and  annotations  . . . preimred  hy  the  Readinj?  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Published  Research 
j tions  and  ailhotntipns 
\ University  of  Chicago. 

U80E  Sponsored  Research  in  RcadUw — iteni.s  already  listed  in  RIE,  e’tc. 

Recent  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  in  Reading — Ll.sts  dlssertatlon.s  com- 
pleted.in  colleges  and  universities  since  1060  lij  The  areas  of  pre-school,  ele- 
• . mental*}’,  secondary,  college  and  adult  reading.  ...  A coinprehen.slve  ana- 
lytical abstract  . . . reported  for  each  dissertation.  ...  Three  hundred  seventy- 
nine  theses  are  listed  alphabetically  by  author.  - . 

International  Reading  Association  Conicrcncc  ProiTetUngs  Reports  on  Die* 
ment ary  Reading — Lists . . . 346  papers ...  (In  16 categories).  . ” . . 

The  list  of  research  collections  goes  on  for  several  pages,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
for  the  sake  of  completent^  I Hat  only  the  headings  for  general  collections  on 
. a level  with  the  heading  above,  BASIC  REB^EREXCES,  etc. 

BROAD  SUBJECT  BIBLlOORAPinES  ; RIBLIOGRAPIIIER  RELATED  TO  ERIC . SPECIAl/cOU.EC- 

TIOX  publications;  special  BIBLIOGRAPHIES  AND  BE\*IE\VS  ; INFORMATION  ANAL- 
^ YBIB  PRODUCTS  . . * 

Qualitatively,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ERIC  System  is  a maguifleent  accomplish- 
ment; All  those  who  have  functioned,  in  It  and  those  who  continue  to  fungi  I on 
within  it  desen’e  the  Itighest  prajse.  I fully  believe  that  it  is  a research  apparatu.s 
that  is  unrivaled. 

The  point  is  that  the  treasury  of  research  it  catalogs  is  almost  unbelievable 
In  extent  and  beyond. the  assimilative  capabilities  of  many  research/llfethne.s. 
This  is  not  a unique,  personal  conclusion. 

. "Private  conversations  uith  some  of  the  prindpals  of  the  ERIC  systeni  corro- 
borate the  judgment  that  the  system  is  woefully  underutilized.  Some  of  these 
men  and  \vbmen  are  n^aking  concerted  personal  efforts  to  convince  educators  to 
•lijg  into  the  system  and  start  retrieving  the  ore-bearing  lodes  beneath  the  silrfilee,  , 
) py  way  of  under^oring  Mie  recognized  non-utlllziition  of  ERIC,  I quote  from 
^ the  Preface  to  the  Thesaurus  written  by  Dr.  Frederick  Goodman  of  tlie/Unlver- 
' sity  of  MlchUmn : * / • 

“Thus,  very  few  |)eople  have  ever  been  In  a position  to  use  the  depth  of  Index- 
ing that  indexers  have  provided  from  the  beginning.  In  this  sense  the  Relatively 
deep  Indexing,  has  been  ‘wasted’  to  date,  and;  by  the  same  reasoning,  It  might 
be  argued  that  the  relatlvdy  complex  structuring  of  terms  within  the  Thesaurus 
, has  been  ‘wasted’  to  date.  As  ERIC  begins  to  expand  It.s  capacity  for  computer 
searching,  as  it  Is  now  doing,  the  deep  Indexlng/and  the  The.saurus  are  likely 
to  become  much  more  important.’’  (cf.  Thesaurus  of  ERIC  Descriptors,  p.  10). 
And  again, 

“Very  little  Is  known  about  the  people  wiio  have  been  using  the  ERIC  Thesau- 
rus, why  and  how  they  have  been  using  It,  ami  what  they  think  of  it,’’  (Ibid.. 

. ...  ..A. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  please  remember  that  ERIC  doesin^  claim  to  list  all  known 
researdi. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 'to  me  to  be  dangerously  misleading  to 
speak  glibly  about  the  paucity  of  educational  research.when  we  face  the  hercultaii 
task  of  utilizing  th^esearch  we  do  have  available.  i 

It  is  not  easy  to  Assume  the  unpopular  role  of  questioning  the  Impressive  array  . 
of  iestlmony  submitted  to  you  thus  far,  Mr,  Chairman,  but  someone  must  po.se 
'the  question  before  we  rush  Into  yet  another  circle  of  needless  replication  of 
existing  6ata.  **  * 

Nor,  again,  is  this  a singularly  personal  position.  More  than  a few  educators,  at 
the  university  level  and  at  the  administrative  level  have  privately  expres.sed  the 
.fear  that  many  more  millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  in  a wave  of  duplicate 
research  while  i^ractlcal  problems  continue  to  beg  solution.  At  the  donclu.s!on  of. 
the  hearings  In  Chicago,  Mr,- Chairman,  one  educator  remarke<l,  **3^-ell,  here  we 
go  agiain,  some  guys  are  going  to  be  paid  to  discover  the  wheel,” 

I am  convinced  that  such  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  legislative  proposals  nor  the 
goal  of  your  Select  Sub'*ommittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  therefetre  I presume  to  urge 
upon  you  the  following : 


o 
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That  the  Select  Subcommittee  recommend  that  it  is  the  explicit  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  tlie  National  Institute  of  Education  consider  it  mandatory  as  a 
llrst  order  of  business  to  devise  'svays  and  means  of  searching  out,  checking,  and 
rellning  existing  resejarcli  currently  catalogeil  in  the  ERIC  System. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Not*" Totally  \listlnct  from  the  matter  of  current  educational  research  is  the 
question  of  current  educational  programs.  'When  sweeping  generalizations  about 
the  poverty  or  inefficiency  of  existing  programs  are  renaoved  from  the  arena  of 
debate  one  is  left  with  the  simple  proposition  that  there  are  many  good  and 
viable  instructional  programs  in  our  schools  toda^v  along  with  many  iMwr  and 
Inefficient  ones.  ^ , 

These  programs  are  generated  from  a, variety  of  sources.  Some  are  develoi>ed 
by  individual  school  systems,  some  have  their  origin  in  one  or  another  curriculum 
research  group,  and  still  others,  Mr.  Ghairuian  and  distinguished  members — and 
I am  sure  you  will  pardon  tlie  sarcasm — still  others,  including  textbooks,  arc , 
produced  as  commercial  products  by  private  firms  in" the  education  industry.  But 
the  great  majority  of  modern  programs  are  based  in  research  regardless  of 
source.  . ' 

i Tt  is  t6  the  latter  category  of  programs — specifically,-  the  modern  textbook,* 
that  I would  like  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee  at  this  time.  For  some 
time  we,  in  the  textbook  industry,  have  let  go  unchallenged  many  statements  that 
are  derogatory  or,  at  best,  half  truths.  Usually  these  statements  are  based  on  mis* 
apprehension  or  ignorance  of  the  modern  textbook  and  most  of  us  in  the  industry 
have  adopted  a “truth-will-ont”  stance.  My  sense  of  self-respect  impels  me  to 
speak  out  at  this  time. 

Let  me  state  very  clearly,,  however,  that  despite  a commonality  of  interest.s 
the  textbook  industry  is  composed  of  people  who  prefer  id  speak  for  themselves. 
In  no  way  do  I claim  to  speak  for  anybody^  but  myself  though  I am  confident 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  would  eclio  what  I have  to  say. 

According  to  the  lates^giires  available  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  United  States  spent  nearly  one-half  billion  dollars  for  textbooks  in  1970. 
Absolutely  considered,  even  In  this  inflated  econpmy,  that  represents  an  awesome  • 
sum  of  money.  In  perspective  of  total  expenditures,  however,  that  sum  repre- 
sents but  a minute  percentage  of  the  secondary/elementary  dollar.  Either  way 
one  chooses  to  regard  the  matter  the  role  of  the  textbook  and  other  instructibnal 
tools  should  be  a proper  object  of  study,  for  a National  Institute  of  Education. 
Yet,  in  the  Preliminary  Plan  referred  to  earlier,  the  textbook  is  barely  men-'* 
tioned.  n the  textbook  is  even  half  as  tmd  as  its  most  vociferous  critics  claim 
it  is,  then  it  is  an  obstacle  to  good  education.  On  the  Other  hand,  if  it  is  only 
half  as  good  as  its  most  ardent  proponents  claim,  then  it  is  still  n valuable 
- and  indispensable  tool  that  should  be  strengthened  and  perfected. 

In  passing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  note  an  incident  that  is  still  very 
fresh  in  my  mind.  Not  long  ago  I participated  in  the  deliberations  of  one  of  the 
regional  seminars  on  reading  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
During  the  course  of  th&proceedings  I was  involved  in  a small  group  discussion  of 
' teacher-college  faculti^  fnembers.  At  one  point  a member  of  the  group  began  an 
' attack  on  textbooks  tlrgt  made  me  wonder  when  he  had  last  seriously  examiiie<l 
a modern  textbook.  I tliereupon  asked  the  group  as  a whole  if  any  one  of  them 
had,  udthin.the  last  few  years,  really  looked  at  a modern  reading  program.  All 
of  them  were  Jionest  enough  to  admit  that  they  had  not  done  so.  ^ 

I mention  this  incident  because  I am  personally  convinced  that  much  of  the 
criticism  levelled  against  textbooks  Is  in  the  ‘beatlng-a-dead-horse’  or  ‘straw- 
man’  category.  Textbboks,  in  these  situations,  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  pro- 
duced gnd  published,  “in  vacuo,”,  so  to  speak,  and  are  contrasted  to  multimedia 
techniques,  etc.  I frdnkly  do  not  knov?  a major  publisher  who  offers  such  re- 
stricted prograpis  to  the  schools.  Modern  reading  prdgrams,  for  example!  in. the 
p through  Q,  range  usually  include  several  hundred  single  items  and  come  com- 
^ plete  with  a full  range  pf^  tactile,  manipulative,  audiovisual  devices  and|^aid8. 
The  textbooks  of  twenty^  or  thirty  years  agp  are  just  that — they  are  obsolete, 
they  have  passed  away,  just  as  the  classroom  of  the  1030s  and  Ifl^Os  has  passed 
a way-sunless  local  lethargy  has  allowed  them  to  continue. 
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VERIFICATION  AND  REVISION  . . ^ . 

But  you  have  heard  a charge  made  before  this  Subcommittee  that,  along  with 
ntlier  instructional  materials,  textbooks  arc  still  produced,  sold,  and  used  in 
the  schools  virtually  without  any  effort  to  test  the  validity  of  the  I;istructIonal 
content  In  them. 

I am  referring,  specldcally,  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  P.  Kenneth  Konioskl  be- 
fore this  Subcommittee  on  May  11,  1071.  Mr.  Komoskl^s  statement  covered  many 
points  and  I agree  with  most  of  what  he  stated.  But  the  overall  tone  of  Jds 
statehient,  together  with  significant  omissions  of  relevant  facts,  seems  to  have 
createil  the  Impression  that  textbooks  are  produced  by  whim  and  distributed  to 
helpleos  school  administrators  with  a'rrogant  disregard  for  pedagogical  yalidly. 
The  fact  that  this  Impression  wasl  distilled  and  so  reporteil  ,in  national  news' 
media  makes  it  imperatlye  that  a balance  he  inserted  In  the  record  of  these 
hearings.  • ~ ' 

Lot  me  say  a word  to  the  point  of  telephone  surrey  Mr.  Komoski'  refers 
to  on  x>age  23  of  his  statement.  This  survey  did  not  include  Harper  *&  Row’s  School 
Department.  I cannot  fault  Mr.  Komoski  or  EPIE  for  that,  however,  for  I realize 
that  a telephone  survey  sampling  cannot  he 'considered  a complete  investigation.  . 
But  there  are  several  factors  I would  like  tcyhave  included  in  such  a survey. 

In  the  first  place,  we  definitely  Imve  lmd4ome  experience  In  field  testing  of  , 
the  type  Mr.  Komoski  urges.  A program  under  development  Incorporated  Indi- 
cated revisions  based  on  learner  verification  procedures.  But  the  cost  was  very 
high — not  so  much  In  the  mechanics  as  In  time.  If  the  results'  In  the  sense  of  in- 
dicated revisions  had  been  significant  then  we  coiild’  have  said  the  time  delay 
was  worthwhile  In  terms  of  what  we  learned.  The  changes  were  really  Insigni- 
ficant and  I think  the  cxplapation  Is  twofold.  The  cumulative  experlenq^v^of  our 
authors  and  editors  produced  a good  prograni  to  begin  with,  and  the  coop^tlon 
of  the  schools  left  something  to  be  desired.  It  Is  exce^lngly  dlfhcult  for  most 
schools  to  properly  monitor  an  experimental  program.  You  may  have  notlc^  that* 
Dr,  Barak  Rosenshine  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  touched  upon  this  problem  In  the  recent  Washington,  D.C.  confer- 
ence on  “How  Teachers  Make  A Difference”  (cf.  Education  Dally,  7/16/71, 
p.4). 

\ Secondly,* the  term  “field-test”  Is  elusive  and  means  just  about  whatever  the 
user  wants  It  to  mean.  I noted  above  (3.4.2)  that  a modem  readlng'prograin 
usually  .‘consists  of  several  hundred  single'  items,  takes  anywhere  from  three 
to  eight  years  to  produce,  depending  on  the  base  from  which  the  developer  starts, 
and  demands  an.  Investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  How  does  one  go  about 
fleldrtesting  duch  a program?  In  fragmented  units?  The -results  would  be  little 
mdrp  than  Interesting— this  would  not  give  valid  Information  on  the  total  pro-, 
gram.  What  then?  After. all  the  components  are  finished?  If  so,  for  how  long 
should  the  test  go  on?  , For  6ne  year?  What  would  timt  tell  the  educator  or 
developer  about  ^he  retention  factor  of  what  is  learned?  A really  valid  field 
test  Js  one  which  would  require  several  years  and  discount  Hqwthome  effect 
and  other  variables  before  anyone  could  say,  on  the  basis  of  field  testing  that, 
program  X or  program  Y really  works.  It  would  require  scientific  follow-up 
through  sevenil  grades  to  determine  how  well  children  retained  learned  skills.  A 
consideration  of  the  population  mobility  factor  alone  leads  one  to  doubt  the 
feasibility  of  reporting  certlflt^ble  results  In  such  a procedure.  Ihe  problem-  of 
field-testing  is  massive  but  does^  this  mean  the  situation  is  hopeless  ;md  com- 
pletely unsolvable? 

No,  because  a third  factor  has  been  overlooked.  Major  textbook  programs, 
esperially  at  the  elementary  school  level,  are  seldom  produced  “de  nqvo,”  without  ° 
benefit  of  author/editor  experience  or  company  history.  Most  major  textbook 
publishers  have  their  material  in  a constant  state  of  verification  and  revision, 
and  when  and  If  a company  decides  to  venture  into  a “new”  curriculum  area  It 
does  not  proceed  blindly  or  haphazardly,  Sqch  a.  decision  Invariably  Involves 
securing  of  competent  authors  who  have  taught,  tested  and  retested  the  materials  . 
they  put  into  their  programs  and  recruitment  »of  editorial  personnel  well- 
grounded  and  experienced  In.the  “new”  subject  area.  -X 

Classroom  teachers,  Indeed,  a«r  heavily  Involved  In  textbook  preparation  and 
revision,  far  more,  Tknow,  than  they  realize  or  believe.  Their  lettera;  and  sug- , 
gestions  are  carefully  noted  (and  -balanced,  Incidentally, /with  diametrically  • 
opposed  letters  and  suggestions),  Thelf  verbal  statements  >to  salesmen  afie  ^ 
important,  too,  even  If  this  Is  a mecha  rdsm.  that  does  not  Have  the  trappings  of 


sophistication.  The  test  of  the  marketplace  is  a valid  one,  Mr.  Chnirman,  and 
must  proceed  along  with  .scientifically  normative  procedures. 

To  imply,  then,  that  teacher  resistance  to  change,  or  failure  to  look  for  learner- 
verification  is  a major  factor  In  the  continued  use  of  older  programs  when  “new’’ 
or  '‘learner-verified”  materials,  produced  by  Federally-funded  curriculum  re- 
search groui>«rare  available  , Is  a dangerous  overHimpliflcatlon.  It  does  a dis- 
service, too,  to  thousands  of  teachers.  There  may  well  be  an  additional  'factor: 
tlie  failure  of  the  allegedly  '‘leamer-verlfled"  materials  to  live  up  to  expectations 
I have,  heard  secondary  science  teachers  roundly  criticize  some  of  the  "new” 
material^  and  furnish. specific  instances  of  criticism — ^just  as  they  do  with  any 
other  program.  I^eamer-veriflcatlon  in  particular  instances  is  not  a sole  guarantee 
of  universal  learner  success.  There  are  too  many  variables  Involved.  Again  I 
refer  you  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Rosejishlne  (3.5.3)  who  asserts  that  only  one 
of  the  curriculum  research  groups  Is  maintaining  a check  on  the  use  of  Its 
materials. 

‘To  say,  further,  that  educators  buy  currently  available  material  simply  be- 
cause there  Is  nothing  else  available  proves  nothing.  It  Is  analogous  to  saying 
that  people  buy  piston-engine  automobiles  because  nothing  else  is  available. 
Such  an  observatio.n  is  a truism — it  doe.s  iiot*-a)er  se  prove  that  a possible  alter- 
native mode  of  transportation  would  match  the  all  around  utility,  safety,  econom- 
ic feasibility,  and  proven  performance  of  the  piston-engine  car  despite  tlie  known 
deficiencies  of  that  instrument.  i ^ • 

Xone  of  the  foregoing  Is  to  be  considere<l,,as  reliccting  a iwsture -that  is  op- 
i)osed  to  field-testing  or  learner  verification.  On  the  contrary;'!  support  a valid 
system  of  such  evaluation.  I do  not  supimrt^the  suggestion  that  sn  intermediary 
between  the  National  Institute  and  the  producer  serve  as  an  agency  of  evalua-^ 
. tloh.'^The  National  Institute  of  Education  has  within  its  propo^  structure  t^e 
"necessary  fiexibiilty  of  direct  contact  with  producers.  The  cost  of  such  evaluation 
is  beyond  publishers.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  an  analogy  to  K & D provisions  in  the 
Defense  Industry  suggests  that  the  problem  is  not  insoluble.  I urge,  therefore. 

...  ' ^ RECOMMENDATION 

That  the  Select  Subcommittee  recommend  that  it  Is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  National  Institute  of  Education  esabllsh  machinery  and  a sysem  of 
grants  to  enable  producers  of  educational  products  and  cooperating  school  dis- 
tricts to  initiate  and.effect  ynlld  methods  of  evaluation  of  educational  materials. 

conclusion  .. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Gbalrman  and  disticgulshcd  meml>er8  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  I would  like  to  refer  to  an  overall  point  of  view  that  seems  to 
offer  a panacea  for  educational  problems.  From  many  sides  there  Is  a growing 
clamor  for  management  expertise  In  education.  Certainly^  this  Is  a valid  goal. 
Management  techniques  are  effective  and  are  needed  In  education.  But  we  can- 
not ignore  the,  fundamental  principle  that  education  Is,  in  many  respects,  an 
exercise  in  human  creativity.  Creativity,  with  nil  its  unanticipated  bursts  of 
energy,  its  surprising  twists  and  turns,  does  not  emanate  from  flow-charts. or 
tables  of  organization.  ^Creativity  defies  the  stereotype,  the  ordained  outcome. 

Reflect  for  a moment' on  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  words,  "institute”  and 
"education."  Hosts  of  young  people  have  fled‘the  \\orU\  of  formal  education  for 
the  very. reason  of  Its  stereotyped  Institutionalization.  A National  Institute  of 
Education  must  never  institutionalize  at  tlie  expense  of  creatlvly  in  education. 
It  must  listen  to  oil  who  are  involved,  not  Impose  the  view  of  a new  establisliment. 

Thank  you.  * * ^ 


^ Abstract 

Mr.  Chairman  and  dlstlngruisbed  members  of  the  Select  Subcommlttw  on 
Education:  - * . 

I address  you  from  the  vantage  point  of  many  years  In  educational  publishing 
and  I submit  to  yon  certain  observations  relative  to  the  proposed  National  In- 
stitute of  Education. 

The  state  of  educational  research  Is  not  as  hopeless  or  hapless  ok  it  is  often 
represented.  The  ERIC  system  alone  embodies  a vast  amount  of  research  that 
has  not  been  explored.  Among  the  original  purposes  of  ERIC  was  the  avoidance 


of  (Ini)Ucate  research.  It  nlso  he  one  of  the  objectlve.s  of  the  Natloiinl 

Institute  of  rXlucutioiL  I urge  ttmt  the  U & II  function  of  the  histltiito  l>e  clmr^ed 
with  nii  intensive  senrch  of  curreiit  wliieatioiinl  rcHeiirc  h tis  it  isemboiUeil  In  the 
KRIC  system. 

Current  educational  prograiuK,  including  those  produced  by  coimnercinl  flrm.s 
run  the  gamut  from  the  very  poor  to  excellent.  I urge  tlmt  the  Institute  Ik* 
charged  with  the  obligation  of  a renllstlc  examination  of  these  programs.  Such 
examliintloii  [Should  not  be  i>rojudIce(l  by  preconceptions  of  any  kind.  Additionally, 
the  Institute  should  be  charged  with  the  obligation  of  giving  logistic  and  flnunclul 
as.slstaiice  to  producers  of  educational  materinlH  in  order  to  Initiate  and  relliie 
procedures  of  evaliintlon  prior  to  general  distribution  of  such  materials. 

Supportive  dntn  and  reasoning  are  found  in  the  body  of  this  statement. 


Xatio.n'al  Institute  of  Education  ; Pbeliminahv  Plan  foh  tue  Proposed 

Institute 

(By  Roger  E.  Levlen.  Study  Director) 

A Keixort  Preimrcd  for  the  Deiwirtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ^ 

PREFACE 

This  reiwrt  presents  the  findings  of  a preliminary  planning  study  for  the  pro- 
jK)sed  National  Institute  of  Edncntloii.  It  conveys  a picture  of  the  NIE  derived 
from  discussions  and  meetings  with  a wide  range  of  individuals  from  govem- 
'luent,  education,  and  the  reseaielinnd  development  community,  and  from 

examiimtlou  of  prior  studley  of  the  organization  of  R&£>  Institutions.  The  rei>ort 
has  benetited  considerably  from  the  suggestions  and  comments  of  the  many  indl* 
vlduais  from  goveniment,  education,  and  R&D  who  examined  it  in  draft  form. 
The  pnriK>.se*  of  this  report  is  to  present  a sufficiently  detailed  picture  of  the 
IK)ssible  objectives,  program,  organization,  network  of  relationships,  and  initial 
activities  of  the  NIE  to  i>ermlt  direful  review  by  tliose  concerned  with  the  In- 
stitute's creation. 

. Plnnnljig  for  the  NIE  is  and  must  he  a continuing  process.  Its  first  stage  pro- 
ducetl  the  concept  described  In  President  Nixon’s  Message  on  Education  Kefortn 
of  March  3,  1970,  and  the  NIE  Bill  Introduced  In  the  Congress  at  that  time.  This 
study  was  the  second  stage.  Subsequent  .stages  will  occur  during  the  Congres- 
sional hearings  on  the  NIE  Bill  and  after  the  Institute’s  formation  and  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  it  retains  the  caiwclty  to  renew  Itself  as  circumstances  change. 
This  plan,  then,  Is  truly  prellminnrj*;  It  should  be  viewed  as  part  of  a continuing 
evolution. 

Amonj'  the  subjwts  that  must  he  addressed  during  the  next  stage  in  planning 
are  details  of  staff,  Imdget,  and  program  for  the  NIE7  For  an  enterx>rise  with 
so  large  n prosi)ective  scope  as  educational  R&D  and  so  ismall  n current  effort, 
budget  and  staff  dei>end  not  so  much  on  the-  identifiable  need  ns  on  the  practical 
^.availability  of  i>?rsonnel  and  financial  resources.  Determination  of  that  avail- 
ability  depends,  in  turn,  on  a cn refill  effort  to  develop  a program  for  the  NIB 
that  identifies  what  can  be  done  and  how  mucli  It  might  co^.  ’Hius,  a central 
focus  of  the  next  stage  in  planning'miist  be  an  extensive  effort  to  develop  sucli 
an  Agenda  for  Educational  Research  and  Development. 

Please  rend  this  report  carefully  and  consider  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation it  iwrtrays.  What  has  been  left  out?  What  has  been  included  that  should 
not  be?  How  might  the  proposed  Institute  be  improved? 

8UMMABY 

In  his  Message  on  Education  Ifc/orm,  3 Marcli  1070,  President  Nixon  proposed 
creation  of  a National  Institute  of  Education  to  serve^na  “a  focus  for  educational 
research  and  exi>erimentatlon  in  the  United  States.”  At  the  same  time, 
bins  were  introduced  in  the  Congress' to  authorize  an  NIE  with  the  following 
characteristica ; • 

Parposc.— To  conduct  and  support  educational  R&D,  disseminatb  its -findings, 
train  educational  R&D  iiersonnei,  and  promote  coordination  of  educational  R&D 
within  the  Federal  govemraent 

iocottom— A separate  agency y equivalent  to  the  Office  of  Education  In  status, 
within  the  Department  of  HEW.v 
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Director. — Appointed  the  President,  with  Senate  confirmation,  to  an  Execu- 

tive Level  1’  imsitipii  (equivalent  to  Coumiissioner  of  Education  at  present). 

Advisory  Cou7iciU — A 15-meiiiber  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educational 
would  advise  on  matters  of  general  jwlicy  and  review  the  state  of  educii- 
cntinWl  R&D.  \ = 

Personnel — Professional  iwrsonnel  could  he  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
Civil  Service  ns  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

Fdnds. — Funds  appropriated  would  remain  available  until  exi>ended. 

The  pending  legi.slatioii  ^leaves  unnnswered  a wide  range  of  questions  concern- 
iiig  the  ME.  This  planning. studo’  was  undertaken  to  develop  a more  detailed  pic- 
ture of  whut  the  NIB  inight.^become.  Five  major  categories  of  questions  concern- 
ing the  proposed  Institute  were  addressed  : its  objectives,  program,  organization, 
relationship  with  ti>c  educational  system,  and  initial  activities.  This  report  at- 
tempts to  provide  iv  coher.?nt,  reasonably  detailed  set  of  answers  to  those  cate- 
gories of  questions. 

WZiat  tcouUl  the  NJE's  objectives  bef 

The  primary  objective  of  the  NIB  would  be:  Tp  improve  and  reform  cdHca//o» 
through  rcscareh  and  development. 

Improvement  and  reform  of  three  specific  kinds  would  be  sought;  increased 
eciuality  of  educational  opik>rt unity,  higher  quality  of  etluvation,  and  more  ef- 
fective use  of  educational  resources.  Education  in  all  settings;  both  within 
schools  and  outside  of  them,  and  of  all  Americans,  before,  during,  and  after  the 
iraditlonal  school  ages,  would  be  within  the  NIE's  scope  of  interest.  And  all  kinds 
of  R&D  activity,  from  basic  research*  to  large  field  tests  and  demonstrations, 
would  be  in  Its  repertoire. 

To  attain  this  primary  objective,  the  NIE  would. undertake  efforts  directed 
toward  four  si)eclfic  supporting  o6/cc//t*c«; 

I.  To  help  solve  or  allcvtate  the  problems  and  achieve  the  objectives  of  Ameri- 
can education. 

.//.  To  advance  the  practice  of  educatloa  as  an  art,  scienec,  and  profession. 

III.  To  strengthen  the  seientiflo  and  technological  foundations  on  which  educa- 
tion rests. 

1 1 ’.  Ta  build  a vigoro  us  an  d effect  i re  cd  neat  ion  a I rcsca  rch  and  dcvclopmcn  t 
system.^^^  ' , ■ 

IV’Tiaf  would  the  NIE’s  program  bet 

The  design  of  the  research  program  would  follow  from  the  NTE’s  objectives. 
Associated  \\4th  each  supporting  objective  would  be  a major  program  area  of  the 
Institute:  \ 

Program  Area  I. — Solution  of  ynajor  educational  problems. 

Program  Area  II. — Advancing  educational  practice. 

Program  Area  III. — Strengthening  education’s  foundations.  , 

Program  Area  lV^-:-Sirepgthening  the  research  and  development  sgstem:^ 

These  program, areas  would  be  dividetl,  In  turn,  into  several  program  elements. 
The  number  a mh definition  of  the  program  elements  In  an  area  might  change  over 
time  as  priorities  and  competencies  change.  The  program  elements  would  com- 
prise, in  turn,  a cluster  of  program  activities.  These  would  ordinarily  be  individ- 
ual projects  or  groups  of. closely  related  projects.  (A  tentative  listing  of  proKiJcc- 
tive  program  activities  appears  on  pp.  01-07) . 

The  four*  program  areas  would  differ  in  the  priority  and  supiwrt  assigned  to 
eat-h,  in  the  criterlirand  methods  for  iffogram*  design,  and  in  the  range  of  R&T) 
activities  involved.  They  would  require  different  Internal  organizational  struc- 
tures for  their  appropriate  management. 

What  would  the  NIE’s  organization  bef 

TheNlRwouldbe:  ‘ . 

A «cparafc  a{7C«C]/ within  HEW, 

Para f/c/ to  the  t)E.  t « • 

Reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  througl^  his  designee,  and  _ 

Led  by  a Director  at  Executive  I,,evel  V,  like  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation at  present. 

Its  administration  would  be  provided  by : * , 

Tile  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educational  Research  and  Dcvclop- 
menti  which  would  assist  in  setting  general  iwlicy,  and  , 

Tlie  Dircctorf  who  would  be  responsible  for  continuous  administration  of 
the  Institute’s  policies  aj^d  programs. 

j.57:2 
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The  Internal  structure  of  the  Institute  would  correspond  to  the  structure  of 
Its  programs.  It  would  comprise : . 

A Directorate  of  Programs^  headed  by  an  Assistant  Director  for  Programs, 
responsible  for  development  and  mnTiageineiit  of  comprehensive  national  pro- 
grams that  address  major  educational  prohlems  (Progrum^Area  I), 

A Directorate  of  Research  ami  Dcvclopmcnty  headed  hy  an  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Research  and  Development,  resj^nslble  for  development  and 
supjwrt  of  coherent,  cumulative  efforts  to  strengthen  educational  practice, 
the  foundations  of  education,  and  the  educational  R&D  system  (Progmin 
Areas  1I>  111.  IV).  , 

A Center  for  Edncatiomil  Sitndies,,  headed  by  an  Assistant  Director  for 
Studies,  responsible  for  conduct  of  a program  of  studies  of  the  state  of 
education,  analyses  of  educational  problems,  and  design  and  evaluation  of 
R&D  programs  (Intramural  Studies  K and 
The  usual  staff  fanot ions  for  administration  and  eommunicatlon. 

JIoic  tcouid  the  A/ A’  functionf  . 

The  NlhVs  functioning  may  be  best  described  In  terms  of  Its  four  major  pro- 
gram ureas  and  Its  Intramural  program. 


PKOORAM  AREA  I : ALLE\*IATINO  MAJOR  EDUCATIOXAL  PKOULEMS 

Tile  lirst  priority  of  the  XIE  would  be  to  organize,  support,  and  carry  out 
conipre/ic««ifc  national  programs  (combining  research,  development,  exi>erl- 
luentatlon,  evaluation,  and  Implementation  activities)  attacking  major  educa- 
tional problems.  It  would  devote  a major  iKirtlon  of  Its  resources^-on  the  order 
of  .'50  percent — to  this  program  area- 

llluinlnatlon  of  the  nature  of  education's  crucial  problems  would  be  a major 
function  of  the  XIE;  the  Intramural  RAcD  activity  would  play  a central  role  lu 
this  process.  However,  that  lllumlnaflon  has- not  yet  been  performed,  so  an 
adequate  deflnltlou  of  problems  warranting  udtional  R&l)  efforts  does  not  exist:- 
Thus,  -the  following  exemplars  of  problems  to  be  addre.ssed  must  he  viewed  as 
preliminary  and  tentative; 

The  poor  education  received  by  the  dlsadvautagcd, 

The  Inadequate  quality  of  the  education  received  even  by  those  from  more 
comfortable  backgrounds,  and 

The  need  to  use  education’s  limited  resources  more  effectively. 

Certainly,  these  problems  would  have  to  be  narrowed  and  sharpened  before  com* 
prehensivc  R&D  programs  addressing  them  could  be  developed. 

To  help  solve  these  major  educatipnal  problems  the  NIE  would  want  to  do  two 
things;  flrst,  bring  to  bear  in  a coordinated  way  all  that  Is  already  known  or 
developed  that  might  help  in  resolving  the  problem;  and  second,  focus  careful 
effort  on  learning  and  develop’ .ig  what  is  needed  to  provide  better  solutions. 

Central  management  of  er.vh  program  element  would  bejwJVIded  by  an  NIE 
program  task  force,  led  by  a program  manager  and  adviiSeSby  an  advisory  panel 
of  educators,  R&D  personnel,  and  laymen.  The  staff/rr  the  task  force  would  com* 
prise  not  only  permanent  problem-oriented  R&D  management  i>ersqDnel,  but  also 
iwrsonnel  seconded' from  those  parts  of  the  XIE  concerned  >ylth  support  of  work 
on  educational  practice  and* foundations.  They  would  bring  to  the  problem  task 
forces  an  awareness  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  their  areas  of  concern,  and  would 
take  back  to  those  areas  an  enhanced  appreciation  of  Uie  needs  of  the  educational 
system,  , 

FEOORAM  AREA  U : ADVANCING  EDUCATIONAL.  PRACTICE 

The  XIE  would  commit  a significant  portion  of  Its  resources — up  to  25  percent— 
to  continuingf  cumulative  programs  Intended  to  advance  the  practice  of  education 
In  Its  artistic,  scientific,  and  professional  aspects.  These  programs  would  attempt 
to  do  those  things  that  offer  the  best  ho\)e  of  moving  the  state  of  the  art  forward. 
The  aclvitles  would  be  carried  out  in  many  settings,  \vould  be  less  tightly  linked 
together  than  the  components  of  a problem-focused  program  element,  and  would 
provide  both  near-  and  farther-term  returns. 

This  area  would  be  concerned  with  the  Instructional  process  (content  and 
methods),  the  educational  system  (forms  of  education  and  their  administration), 
educational  assessment,  and  the  education  of  educational  personnel, 

Management  would  reside  in  a Division  of  Educational  Practice  within  the 
Directorate  of  R&D.  Because  of  the  continuing  nature  of  these  concerns,  each  one 
could  be  the  responsibility  of  a separate  Ifational  Center,  led  by  a Center  Director^ 


and  advised  by  a Center  Advisory  Croup  drawn  from  those  distinguished  educa* 
tors  and  scholars  with  a direct  interest  and  competence  in  . the  Center’s  area  of 
concern.  . ’ 

The  staff  would  comprise  both  permanent  members  and  a number  of  educators 
or  scholars  serving  temporary  tours.  To  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information 
between  problem-oriented  and  practice-oriented  R&D,  Center  staff  members 
would  serve — ^part-time— on  problem  taskforces. 

PROGRAM  AREA  STBENOTHENINO  EDUCATION’S  FOUNDATIONS 

The.  NIB  would  Invest  a stable  proportion  of  Its  resources—perhaps  10  to 
15  i>ercent — lu  a portfolio  of  programs  intended  to  strengthen  educational  foun- 
dations In  the  sciences  and  technologies. 

Bducatinnal  practice  and  the  solution  of  educational  problems  are  rooted  In  an 
understanding  oi  the  individual  as  a learner,  yrou^  proceasea  and  how  they  affect, 
learning,  society  and  Its  relation  to  learningi  and  the  technoloyy  and  media 
useful  in  Instruction.  These  would  be  the  central  concerns  of  this  area. 

Management  resposiblllty  would  reside  in  a Division  of  Educationhl  Foun- 
dations within  the  Directorate  of  R.  & D.  Each  subject  of  concern  would  be 
associated  with  a Proyratti  of  Studies  headed  by  a program  director,  and  relying 
heavily  on  review  panels  drawm  from  the  scieiitinc  community  for  assistance  In 
program  development. 

Staff  would  be  both  i)ermanent  and  short-term.  Many  of  them  would  sen’e 
part-time,  on  problem-oriented  task  forces. 

PROGRAM  AREA  IV : STRENOTHENINQ  THE  RAU  SYSTEM 

The  NIB  would  devote  a imrtion  of  its  resources — say  10  to  16  percent — 
directly  to  the  development  of  the  R&D  i>erformer  community  through  fellow- 
ships, institutional  grants,  and  similar  mechanisms. 

Among  the  constituents  to  wdiloh  It  might  want  to  devote  attention  are‘R&D 
manpower^  R&D  institutions,  the  linkages  between  RdD  and » practice,  and 
information  transfer  within  the  R.  & D.  system. 

Management  resi)on.sll)lllty  for  this  area  would  reside  in  a Division  of  Jt,  d D. 
Reaoiireca  within  the  Directorate ‘‘of  R&D.  Bach  constituent  would  be  the  re- 
simnslblllty  of  a ,proi;ram  headed  by  a program  director.  The  proprram  profes-" 
sional  staff  would  comprise  permanent  members  primarily.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  coodinate  tliese  programs  witli  those  of  other  |>art8  of  the  NIB  so  that  man- 
power and  institutional  programs  respond  to  actual  needs. 

INTRAMURAIi  PROGRAM— CENTER  FOR  EDUCATION  STUDIES 

The  NIB  w ould  devote  a small  portion  of  its  resources — say  6 i>ercent — to  an 
intramural  R&D  program  that  would  undertake  careful  study  of  educational 
problems,  practices,  and  R&D.  The  intramural  program  w’ould  bring  togetlier 
I>ermanent  staff  and  a large  number  of  6-nionth  to  2-year  visitors  from  the 
education  and  R&D  communities  and  othes  w ith  a deep  interest  In  education. 

Management  would  be  provided  by  a Cetticr  for  Education  Studies.  The  In- 
ternal organization  of  tlie  center  would  not  be  so  forlual  as  tliat  of  the  direc- 
torates. Tlie  basic  unit  of  activity  would  be  the  project t each  led  by  a project 
leader  and  varying  In  intensity  from  one  man  part-time  to.  a dozen  or  more  men 
full-time.  An  Education  Studies  Board  would  advise  on  the  selection  of  visiting 
staff  and  on  the  program  of  studies. 

Temporary  staff  would  be  drawn  from  other  Directorates  of  tlie  NIB,  other 
Federal  agencies.  Fellows — both  junior  and  senior — w^ho  come  full-time  for  a 
fixed  period,  and  Associate  Fellow’s — both  Junior  and  senior — who  are  associated 
with  the  Center  part-time  for  a fixed  period. 

Major  themes  of  work  at  the  Center  would  include  illumination  of  major 
educational  problems,  evaluation  of  educational  evaluations,  examination  of 
educational  goals,  evaluation  of  educational  policies,  and  review  of  the  state 
of  education  R&D. 
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AjUierican  edu canon  faces  severe  problems.  Despite  a pivmd  record  of  ^achieve^ 
merit  in  expanding  educational  opportunity,  symbolized  by  the  enrollment  of 
half  the  college-age  population  in  higher  educational  institutions,  grave  diffi- 
culnes  remain. 

• The  expansion  of  Educational  opportunity  has  occurred  unequally,  bypassing 
many  children  bom  into  .social  or  economic  disadvantage.  Even  the  more  prlvi- 
.leged  too  often  find  iduention  at  all  levels  joyle.ss,  inai)i>roi)riate,  or  ineffective. 
Educational  instltutimis,  from  school  districts  to  universities,  face  severe  flmin- 
cial  crises.  Yet,  even  where  sufficient  re.sources  are  available,  too  little  i.s  known 
to  jassure  tlieir  effect! w use.  Many  schools  and  campuses  suffer  the  dismptlon  of 
learning  by  individnaljand  group  acts  of  violence.  Partially  us  a consequence, 
there  are  conflicting  pressures  throughout  the  education  system  to  redistribute 
the  powers  of  educational  goverance.  Clientele  currently  ill-sen'ed  by  the  formal 
educational  system  arddemanding  their  full  ,*«hare  of  its  attention.  At  the  same 
time,  tele\ision  and  otlier  powerful  nonschool  sources  of  education  are  rarely 
tuhied  to  the  effective  service  of  an,v  educational  clientele.  The  problems  are  se- 
vere indeed.  ^ 

Blit  the  a.spiratlons  are  high  as  well;  Americans  continue  to  expect  much  from 
their  educational  sy.stem.  It  should  convey  to  members  of  the  coming  generation 
the  knowledge  and  values  of  the  previous  one;  develop  in  them  tlie  capacity  to 
Increase  knowledge  and  strengthen  values ; and  Inspire  among  them  the  will  to 
use  that  knowledge  in  tlie  service  of  their  values.  It  should  prepare  its  students 
to  adapt  to  life  half  a century  into  the  future.  In  an  age  when  fifty  years  spans 
.sey'eral  technological  and  social  mlllenia,  and  offer  them  the  opportunity  to  renew 
their  skills  and  themselves  throughout  their  lives.  It  should  equip  its  graduab's 
to  be  effective  contributors  to  society,  to  be  intelligent  consumers,  to  be  wi.se  vot- 
er^, and  to  be  understanding  rwrents.  And  it  should  do  all  this  for  children  of 
Ijoverty  and  neglect,  as  well  as  for  those  of  comfort  and  care,  while  the  vocational 
needs  of  the  economy  are  changing,  society’s  stnicture  and  values  are  .shifting, 
technology  and  science  ore  reshaping  the  physical  world,  and  the  fund  of  knowP 
edge  to  be  cojiveye<l  is  building  at  an  ever-expanding  rate.  The  aspiratloas  are 
high  indeed. 

To  alleviate  its  problems  and  achieve  its  aspirations,  Atncrican  education,  at 
aUj  leveU  ahd  in  all  forms,  must  «ndcrfo^*c  a continuous  program  of  improvement 
and  reform. 

How  Can  Improvement  and  Reform  Be  Achievedt 

improvement  and  reform  of  American  education  requires  efforts  of  many  kinds : 
new  forms  of  education  must  be  designed,  i>ersonnel  must  be  better  trained  and 
selected,  institutions  must  be  reshaped,  aurricula  must  be  revised,  instruction 
must  be  refined.  But  there  are  many  impebiments  to  these  efforts.  In  some  cases, 
desirable  change  is  impeded  by  lack  of  funds.  In  some  cases,  tradition  or  institn- 
tio»nal  inertia  blocks  the  way.  In  still  other  cases,  there  is  no  one  to  catalyze  the 
necessary  change.  But  in  a great  many  cases,  there  is  simply  not  enough  known 
to  jpoint  the  way  to  desirable  change : we  do  not  know  enough  about  how  to  design 
new^ forms  of  education;  train  and  select  educational  personnel  more  effectively; 
reshape  Institutions  so  that  they  become  more  flexible  and  responsive;  develop 
and  introduce  contemporary  curricula  into  the  schools;  or  make  instruction  at  all 
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levels  more  personal  and  adaptive.  Nor  do  we  know  enough  about-how  to  obtain 


the  funds  essential  to  change;  overcome  resistance  to  useful  change;  develop 
agents  of  change;  or  provide  the  best  current  knowledge  to  those  who  need  it  to 
bring, about  change.  Z/ocA-  of  knoiclcdgo  is  a mafor  impediment  to  achieving  fm- 
proi'cmcnt  and  reform  of  American  education* 

Knowiedge  may  be  acquired  In  two  ways:  It  may  be  the  result  of  the  random 
and  casual  .process  through  which  most  institutions  and  individuals  learn  from 
their  experiences — trial  and  error ; or  It  may  be  a product  of  the  Interrelated  and 
disciplined  procedures  by  which  scholars,  scientists,  and  technologists  gain  In- 
formation and  use  it — research  and  developmentJt^D  lias  greatly  expanded  our 
knowledge  of  physical  and  biological  phenomena  and  our  abllity  to  adapt  those, 
phenomena  to  our  purposes.  While  random  and  casual  processes. of  learning  abou' 
education  will  continue,  they  are  insufficient.  Educational  ifrfZ)  is  necessary  to 
gain  the  knowledge  needed  for  educational  improvement  and  reform* 

What  Can  Educational  RdcD  Provide? 

Educational  R&D  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  miracles  or  instant  solutions. 
Its  foundations  in  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  are  still  weak  compared  to 
the  support  that  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  provide  health,  agricultural, 
and  Industrial  R&E.  Moreover,  educational  processes  and  problems  are  extraordi- 
narily complex  and  unyielding  to  simple  study.  Consequently,  the  time  required  to 
cHUnprehend  an  educational  process  or  develop  a product  is  years,  sometimes 
decades.  Nevertheless,  educational  R&D  can  be  expected  to  provide  assistance 
and  continuing  improvement  to  educational  practice.  Certainly,  the  best  of  current 
knowledge  and  Its  applications  must  and  can  be  made  available  for  use  in  the 
schools  and  In  other  educational  situations.  And  equally  certainly,  the  fund  of 
knowledge  and  its  useful  applications  must  grow  at  a rate  consonant  with  the 
needs  of  education. 

WMiile  educational  B&D  is  unlikely  to  produce  a learning  pill  or  a motivating 
potion,  It  can  produce  important  improvements  and  point  the  direction  to  reform. 
Here  are  some  examples,  from  among  many,  of  what  a vigorous  and  effective  H&I)* 
system  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide : 

A continuously  growing  understanding  of  the  educational  process,  which 
over  the  course  of  years  changes  the  way  wo  think  about  and  conduct  educa- 
tion (for  example,  an  unraveling  of  the  biological  bases  of  memory  that  sug- 
gest new  modes  of  learning  and  teaching). 

Contemporary,  interesting  curricula,  continually  renewed,  in  most  fields  of 
learning  (for  example,  development  of  a curriculum  that  draws  upon  litera- 
ture, drama,  and  film  to  enrich  the  students*  comprehension  of  what  is  unique 
in  human  affairs : individual  lives,  individual  events,  and  individual 
relationships).  . 

An  expanding  variety  of  forms  of  education  designed  to  provide  many 
more  individuals  with  educational  opportunities  adaiTted  to  their  needs  and 
life-styles  (for  example,  design  of  postsecondarj*  education  that  extends 
•through  an  indivlduars  lifetime;  is  not  tied  to  imrticnlar  institutions,  place.s. 
or  degree  structures;  and  seires  both  career  and  personal  needs). 

Objective  Information  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  American 
education  (for  example,  a description  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  disorder  In 
.schools  and  on  campuses,  analysis  of  its  likely  causes,  and  examination  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  that  have  been  tried  to  prevent  it). 

Better  understanding  of  the  prospective  benefits  and  costs  of  Federal. 

> state,  and  local  educational  policies  before  decisions  are  made  (for  example, 
data-baaed  estimates  of  the  prospective  impact  of  possible  forms  of  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education  on  each  of  higher  education's  principal  goals,  cate- 
gories of  Institution,  and  groups  of  students). 

Plans  for  comprehensive  educational  programs,  combining  institutional, 
personnel,  curricular,  and  Instructional  changes,  careful’y  developed  to  meet 
major  educational  neetls  (for  example,  design  and  evaluation  of  a system  of 
urlwin  Vacation  extending  from  preschool  through  adult  education  that  em- 
ploys community  television,  storefroqt  learning  centers,  and  local  tutors  to 
• provide  each  resident  with  education  adapted  to  his  needs). 

While  tlibse  examples  indicate  what  educational  R&D  can  provide,  they  are 
only  a small  sample.  Adequately  supported,  R&D  can,  over  time,  help  to  Improve 
every  aspect  of  American  education,  in  schools  and  out.  The  investment  in  build- 
in//  a strong  cducaiional  R&D  system  will  he  repaid  many  times  over  in  benefits 
to  American  education.  \ 
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Why  Have  the  Potential  Benefits  of  Educational  RSd)  Not  Been  Achievedf 

Of  course,  some  Investment  In  educational  R&D  has  already  been  made..  Re- 
search on  American  education  has  been  under  way  since  tlie  1800s,  when  Joseph 
Meyer  Rice  tried  to  relate  the  practices  of  teachers  to  tlieir  students’  i>erforni- 
ance.  However,  significant  national  Investment  did  not  begin  until  the  mld-ll)5(fe. 
when  first  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  then  the  Office  of  Kdncatioii 
began  io  fund  curriculum  development  and  a wide  range  of  research  activities. 
Nevertheless,  the  sums  provided  have  been  relatively  small.  Even  now  educa- 
4iortal  R&D  receives  only  slightly  more  than  $200  million  annually  and  occupies 
the  taler, ts  of  fewer  than  10,000  R&D  personnel.  This  Is  tiny  compared  to  the  size 
of  the  educational  enterprise,  which  contributes  over  $70  billion  to  the  GXP. 
employs  over  3 million  personnel,  and  engages  about  00  million  students.  The 
Investment  in  R&D  is  only  percent  of  operational  expenditures  In  education, 
-health  and  agriculture,  w^hlch  each  contribute  about  As  much  as  education  to 
tlie  GNP,  Invest  considerably  more  in  R&D* than  does  education.  In  health,  the 
annual  R&D  expenditure  from  all  sources  Is  almost  $2.5  billion — 4.C  percent  of 
the  nation’s  total  expenditures  on  health  care.  Ip  agriculture,  the  annual  R&D 
expenditure  is  over  $800  million;  that  is.  slightly  over  1 percent  of  agriculture’s 
contribution  to  the  GNP.  Moreover,  If  education  were  ranked  among  the  major 
industries  according  to  R&D  expenditures,  it  would  stand  In  thirteenth  place, 
Just  below  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products  Industry,  and  far  below  the  $5.(1 
billion  ]^D  program  of  the  aircraft  industry  or  the  H2  billion  R&D  program 
of  the  electrical  equipment  Industry.' 

Of  course,  the  comparison  with  health,  agriculture,  and  {ndtistry  cannot  be 
used  by  itself  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  more  funds  for  educational  R.  & D. 
Educational  R.  & D.  is  not  as  fortunate  as  those  areas  with  regard  to  the 
solidity  of  scientific  base,  the  demand  for  and  acceptance  of  innovation  by 
its  users,  or  ihe  ability  to  measure  and  display  improvement  Nevertheless,  the 
comparison  is  valuable  because  it  indicates  the  scale  and  cost  of  reasonably 
successful  It  & D.  activities  in  other  major  enterprises  of  no  greater  complexity 
or  challenge  than  education.  If  the  current  record  of  educational  R.  & D.  Is  to 
be  Judged,  as  it  often  is,  in  comparison  with  the  well-kpown  successes  of  health, 
agricultural,  or  industrial  R.  & D.,  then  the  difference  in  size  must  be  weighed 
In  the  Judgment  It  is  useful  to  temember  that  since  1050  over  $14  billion  has 
been  invested  in  health  It  & D.  by  the  Fe^ral  government  alone,  over  $7  billion 
has  been  invested  in  agricultural  R.  & D.  but  less  than  $1  billion  has  been  in- 
vested in  educational  R.  & D. 

Against  this  background,  the  inability  of  current  educational  R.  & D.  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  education  for  knowledge  to  guide  Improvement  and  reform  be- 
comes understandable;  the  educational  R.  & D.  system  is  very  likely  too  small. 
However,  its  smallness  has  been  exacerbated  by  other  difficulties.  The  reputation 
of  educational  R.  & D.  has  been  relatively  low ; individuals  of  the  ‘competence 
(on  the  average)  found  in  industrial  or  health  R.  & D.  have  not  often  enougli 
been  attracted  to  work  on  the  problems  of  education.  The  scientific  base  of  edu* 
catioi^al  R.  & D.  has  been  narrow;  psychology  has  provided!  most  of  the  basic 
concepts  and  techniques.  The  focus  of  educational  R.  & D.  has  been  diffuse; 
small  projects  asking  small  questions  with  small  cumulative  effect  have  pre- 
dominated. Tlie  linkage  between  educational  R.  & D.  and  the  education  system 
has  been  weak;  little  output  of  R & D.  has  found  Its  way  to  the  classroom  and 
not  many  classroom  problems  have  been  solved  through  R.  & D.  Teachers  and 
adlministrators  have  been  too  rarely  involved  in  the  quest  for  new  educational 
knowledge  and  its  use.  Finally,  the  support  for  educational  R.  & D.  has'  been 
unstable;  rapid  changes  of  staff  and  priorities  in  Federal  agencies  have  caused 
frequent  fiuctuations  of  emphasis. 

Thus,  if  the  potential  benefits  of  educational  It.  S D.  arc  to  the  achieved,  the 
educational  R.  d D.  system  must  he  strengthened^ 

How  Can  Educational  R.  d D,  Be  Strengthenedf 

BulldJng  a vigorous  and  effective  educational  R.  & D.  system,  capable  of  su|>- 
portlng  the  improvement  and  reform  of  ^Vmerlcan  education,  will  require  action 
to  overcome  each  of  the  difficulties  cited  earlier.  Improvement  must  occur  with 
respect  to  six  major  characteristics  of  educational  R&D. 


Figures  for  Industrial  R&D  come  from  /ndustHal  Rtstarch,  January  1071,  pp.  30-38 


1.  Size,— ‘The  national  investment  in  educational  l\,  & D.  must  grow  to 

a size  consistent  with  educational  needs.  (A  preliminary  target  might  be  1 
percent  of  total  educational  exi^mditures.  ,Tiie  rate  of  growth,  however, 
will  necessarily  be  determined  by  the  R.  & D.  system’s  capacity  to  develop 
competent  personnel,  effective  institutions,  and  programs  of  high  quality 
and  value.  ^ 

2.  Siature.’^The  place  of  educational  R.  & I>.  in  government  and  in  public 
and  professional  respect  must  be  raised  to  a level  coinimrable  to  that  of 
'Other  major  national  R.  & D.  enterprises.  The  rise  in  position  within  gov- 
ernment is  the  more  easily  achieved;  however,  If  it  is  accompanied  by  other 
improvements,  it  Is  likely  to  contribute  as  well  to  the  rise  in  public  and 
professional  respect.  Both  effects  will  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  edu- 
cational R.  & D.  to  the  competent  professionals  whose  contributions  will,  in 
the  en^  determine  the  real  stature  of  educational  R.  & D. 

3.  Persomcl — Educational  R.  j&  D.  must  [engage  the  efforts  of  highly 
qualified  personnel  from  a wide  range  of  ioiellcctual  backgrounds.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  conjoin  their  divelSe  knowledge  and  skills  in  investiga- 
tions of  educational  phenomena  and  development  of  ed national  products. 

4i  wPociM.— The  efforts  of  the  educational  R&D  communuy  must  be  linked 
into  activities  of  critical  size  that  address  Issues  of  high  sclcntiflc  or  prac- 
tical consequence.  Areas  for  fo.cused  effort,  however,  should  be  detenhined 
by  careful  analysis  and  consultation  with  advlsoiy  groups  rep  resenting  the 
appropriate  constituencies. 

5.  Implementation. — The  educatibnai  R&D  and  operating  communities 
'must  be  linked  more  closely  if  the  products  of  R&D  are  to  serve  the  reah 
needs  of  education  and  be  Implemented.  This  is  by  far  the  most  critical 
problem  of  educational  R&D  and  jihould  be  the  subject  of  extensive  and 
varied  efforts ; without  improvement  in  this  area,  all  else  will  eventually  fail. 

0.  Stahility. — Educational  R&D  must  develop  and  maintain  multiyear 
cumulative  programs  that  address  critical  educational  issue'^. 

The  action  to  “overcome  these  difficulties,  However,  cannot  be  taken  by  the 
educational  R&D  community. alone.  It  must  be  encouraged  and  fociiitated  by 
the  major  influence  on  educational  R&D,  its  principal  source  of  funds— the 
Federal  government. 

Over  85  percent  of  educational  R&D  funds  are  provided  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. How  much  Federal  money  is  spent,  how  \vell,  where,  and  for  whgt,  strongly 
affect  the  direction  and  quality  of  educational  R&D.  Thus,  Bircngthening  cduca^ 
tional  RdD  muat  heffin  with  the  atrenffihening  of  Federal  support  and  leadership, 

7/010  Can  Federal  Support  atid  Leadership  Be  Strengthcnedf  ' 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  achieve  strong  Federal  leadership  and  support  of 
educational  R&D:  wise  management  and  sufficient  funds.  But  as  a practical 
matter,  neither  wise  managers  nor  sufficient  resources  can  be  attracted  and  em- 
ployed to  best  effect  in  the  absence  of  the  proper  institutional  framework.  Thus, 
the  characteristics  of  the  princip&l  Federal  agency  supporting  educational  R&D 
are  of  central  importance.  To  strengthen  educational  R&D  will  require  an  agency 
with  the  following  characteristics : * < * 

Position  uHthin  the  government  comparable  to  that  of  such  agencies  as 
the  yational  Institutes  of  Healiht  national  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  Na* 
tional  Seienee  Foundation  This  position  is  necessary  If  it  is  to  achieve 
leadership  among  the  several  Federal  agencies  that  supiwrt  educational 
R&D  and  if  it  is  to  provide  a strong  voice  for  increased  support  of  educa- 
tional R&D  within  the  Bxeci^tlve  Branch  and  before  Congress.  Heightened 
Institutional  position  and  visibility  woujd  also  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
stature  of  educational  R&D  among  the  public,  the  educational  community, 
and  the  R&D  community. 

• An  active  advisory  couneil,  firoadly  represefitativc  of  the  education  and 
RdD  communities  and  tho  public,  to  help  the  agency  develop  its  policies  and 
programs.  The  council  would  help  to  assure  that  the  Federal  governments* 
support  of  educational  R&D  activities  reflects  the  needs  and  has  the  support . 
of  the  several  constituencies.  It  would  also  advise  on  the  choice  of  areps  of 
focus  and  help  maintain  stable  support  for  multiyear  programs. 

An  internal  R<£Df  activity,  of  high  competence,  concerned  tedth  illumina- 
ting  the  major  issues  facing  American  education  and  identifying  promising 
direction  for  educational  RdD,  The  internal  R&D  activity  would  conduct 
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tUe’  analyses  the  agency  will  nml  in  order  to  define  appropriate  nreas^in 
which  to  focus  resources.  It  would  also  he  the  site  for  Interdisciplinary 
studies  by.  teams 'comprising  bofli  permanent  staff  and  short-term  visitors 
from  educUtion  and  R&D  organizations.  The  existence  of  high-quality  in- 
• ternal  research  would  establish  a climate  of  iutellectiml  challenge  and  con- 
eerii  for  education  that  should  help  to  attract  first-class  R&U  personnel  to- 
the  agqncy,  both  for  internal  research  and  for  the  management  of  external 
research. 

A flexible  vcraonnel  modeled  on  those  In  other  Fedenil  7)  ugen- 

cieSy  sueli  as  the  NSF  and  Nllf:  The  personnel  .system  should  eu'uhjc  it  to 
hire  competent  staff  from  many  discipline.'^  and  backgrounds  in  Competition‘S 
with  universities,  industry,  and  other  R&D  agencies  and  to  provide  .short- 
term iK)sitions — ns  Fellows— for  those  who  plan  to  si>end  most  of  their 
jri  careers  in  other  settings, 

Authority t shniJar  to,  that  held  by  other  F]pdcral  FdD  ageneies,  to  carry 
over  t/«ea?pc«de(f  funds  from  one  yedr  to  the  iicxf.'The  funding  author- 
ity would  permit  it  to  provide  stable  funding  for  multiyear  R&D  programs. 
The  principal  agency  ,for  FederaKsupimrt  and  leadership  of  educational 
at  present  is  the  National  Center  for  ICducntionnl  Research  and  Development 
(NOBRD)  within  the  Office  of  Education.  .\.s  currently  authorized  and  con- 
stituted, it  Tins  none  of  these  characteristitis.  Thus,  the  cjnivietion  has  developed 
in  reeent  years  that  the  best  way  to  strengthen  Federal  support  and  leadership 
for  educaitional  RdcD  is  to  supplant  JVCBRD  with  an  agency  having  the  7tcccs’ 
sary  eharaeteristfes.  The  result  has  been  the  proposal  for  creation  of  a Xational 
Institution  of  Bducation.  - . 


THE  FUOPOSAU  TO  CUFATK  THE  NIE, 


The  President  proi>osed  creation  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  in  lii.s 
Message  on  Bdueation  Refonn  of  3 March  1970.  He  described  it  ns  'n  focus 
for  educational  research  and  exi>erlment?ation  in  the  United  States.  Wiien  fully 
developed,  the  Institute  would  he  an  important  element  in  the  nation’s  educa- 
tional system,  overseeing  the  annual  expenditure  of  ns  much  as  a quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars.”  * At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  submitted  legislation  to  authorize  creation  of  the  NIE. 

The  ^e.sident’s  proposal  culminated  a .sequence  of  relnteil  reeofiimondations 
that  be^n  over  a decade  ago.  In  1958  an  advisory,  board  organize<l  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-Natlonal  Research  ‘Connell  (XAS-NliC)  proposed 
such  an  institute,®  to  be  comparable  to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Tlie  advisorj-  board  elaborated  the  proposal  later  in  the  year.*  It  culled  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Organization  for  Research  in  Education  to  comliict  and 
sponsor  educational  research.  But  the  proposals  “fell  on  deaf  ears.”®  Several 
years  later,  in  1004,  enlarged  Federal  snj)port  jCor*  educational  R&D  and  “new 
institutional  arrangements  . . . for  the  initiation  and  management  of  new  re- 
search programs  and  for  the  dissemination  of  result.s"  were  urged  in  a report 
of  the  Panel  on  Educational  Research  and  Development  of  the  President’s 
Science  Advisory  Committee.® 

• More  recently,  Dean  David  I?ratliwolil,  of  the  School  of  Education  at..Sy mouse 
University,  proposed  the  development  of  National  Iiistitute.s  of  Education  on 
the  model  of  the  NIH.’  Tlie  same^^suggestipn  became  one^of  tlie  inujor.  reoom- 
mendations  made  in  the  1900  report  of  the  Connnission  om  Jjtsi?U(;e({/njal 
?wlogy,^  chaired  hj  former  Commissioner  of  Education  Sterling ‘McMurriin 


* Message  on  Education  Reform,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  March  S,  1D70. 
Psychological  Research  in  Education  Advisory  Board  on  Education,  NatlonarAcadcmy 

of  Sciences-Natlonal  Research  Council,  Washington,  D.C.,  1058. 

*A  Proposed  Organization  for  Research  in  Education,  Advisory  Board  on  Bducation. 
National  Academy  of  Sdences-Natlonai  Researcli  Council,  Washington,  D.C.,  1958. 

*Cronbach,  L.  J.,  and  Sunnes,  P.  (eds.).  Research  for  Tomorroto*s  Schools,  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York,  1009,  p.  10. 

• /nnoranon  and  Experiment  in  Education,  Report  ot  the  Panel  on  Educational  Rcsearcli 

President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1904.  — i 

^Krnthwohl,  D.  R.,  Educational. Research:  Perspective, /Prognosis  and  Proposal,  Presl- 
fientiar  Address,  American  Educational  Research  Association,  Los  Angeles,  February  0, 

® ro,/mprot?e  Learning,  Commission  on  Instructional  Technology,  Printed  for  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Dahor,  House  of  Representatives,  U.S.  Qvernment  Printing  Office, 
Washington.  D.C„  1970.  . 
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Because  they  respond  to  the  same  set  of'circumstnnces  that  led  the  Acliuinlstni- 
tion  to  propose  creation  of  the  NIK,-  these  two  proiwsals  deserved  careful 

• examina  tion.  They  a re  reviewed  in  Appendix  A; 

The  PrcsidcnVti  y.caaagc  on  Education  Mfonn 

The  President’s  Message  on  Education  Reform  describes  the  7iccd  for  a ’na- 
tional agency  concerned  with  educational  research  and  experimneta tion ; pro- 

^*V1des  information  about  the  nature  of  thfe  proposed  Institute ; and  indicates  .six 
topics  to  which  the  Institute.woulU  be  expected  to  turn  its  attention.' 

Xccd. — “As  a first  step  toward  refonn,  we  need  a coherent  approach  to  re- 
sell rch  and  exiwrimentatlon.  JjOcal  schools  need  an  objective  nationabbbdy  to 
evaluate  new  departures  in  teaching  that  are  being  conducted  hero  and  abroad 
and  a means  of  disseminating  Information  about  projects  that  show  promise.” 

“The  puriK)se  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  would  be^to  begin  the 
Serious  systematic  search  for  new  knowiedge  needed'to  make  t^cfit|pnal  opi>or- 
tunity  truly  equal.’*  ' ^ 

Xaturc. — While  the  proiioswl  legislation  contains  the  basic  description  of  the 
Institute*  the  President's  Message  provides  some  additional  ihfonnatlon  about 
its  nature : ' ^ 

“The  Natloiial  lnstitnte  of  Education  would  be  roc*ated  . . . under  the 
•Assistant  Secretary  for  Education.’*  ■ * . * 

It  would  have  a “permanent  staff  of  outstanding  scholars  from  such  dis- 
ciplines as  psycbology,  biology  and  the  social  sciences,  as  well  as  education." 
“While  it  would  conduct  basic  and  applied  educational  research  itself,  the 
.National  Institute  of  Education  would  conduct  a major  iwrtioii  of  its 
research  by  contract  with  universities’,  nouproflt  instituitons  and  other 
organizations.** 

“The  Institute  would  set  priorities  for  research  and  exiierixnentation 
projects  and  vigorously  monitor  the  work  of  its  contractors  to  ensure  a 
useful  research  product.!’ 

“It  would  link  the  eduratimiul  rest^arch  and  experimentation  of 

other  Federal  agencies-^the  Office  of  tkionoinic  Opportunity,  the  Department 
of  I.,al)or,‘'the  Department  of  Defense,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
others— to  the  attainment  of  particular  national  iHliu-ational  goal.s.** 

. . the  1071  budget  increases  funds  for  educational  re.searoh  by  $07  mil- 
lion  to  a total  of  $312  million.  Funds  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
would  be  in  addition  to  thls  increase.*’ 

Topica, — In  the  course  of  his  Message,  the  President  identified  six  topics 
to  wliich  the  NIE  is  expected  to  turn  its  attention: 

1.  Xciv  Measures  of  Achievement, — “To  achieve  ...  fundamental  refonn  it 

will  be  necessary  to  develop  broader  and  more  sensitive  measurements  of  learn< 
lug  tl19.11  >ve  now  have.**  ' • ; x ,,  .. 

“The  National  Institute  of  Education  would  take  Hie  lead  in  developing  these 
new  measurements  of  educational  output.  In  doing  .so  it  sl\puld/pay  ah  much 
heed  to  what  are  called  the  ‘immeasurablPs*  of 'schooling  (iargel>r  because  no 
one  has  yet  learned  to  measure  them)  such  a.s  re.siiqnslbllity,  wit,  libd  humanity 
as  it  does  to  verbal  and  mathematical  achievement. 

“It  would  develop  criteria  and  measures  for  enabling  loc^ailties  to  assess 
educational  achievement  and  for  evaliiating  particular  educational  programs, 
and  would  provid/  techpical  assistance  to  sta^e  and  local  agencies  seeking  to 
evaluate^  their  oum  programs.*^ 

2.  Compoiaotory  Education. — “The  most  glaring  shortcoming  in  American 
education  today  continues  to  be  the  lag  In  essential  learning  skills  in  large 
numbers  of  children  of  poor  families.** 

“.  . . the  best  available  evidence  indicates  that  most  of  the  compensatory 
education  programs  have  not  measurably  helped  iioor  children  catch  up.** 

“The  first  order  of  business  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  w'ould  be* 
to  determine -what  is  needed— inside  and  outside  the  school — ^to  moke  our  com- 
liensutory  education  effort  successful.**  - - 

3.  The  Right  to  Tfcod.— “Achievement  of  the  -right  to  read  will  require  a 

• national  effort  to  develop  new  curricula  and  to  bettct  apply  the  many  metliods 
and  programs  that  already  exist, Where  we  do  notpknow  hpw  to  solve  a reading 
problem,  the  National  Institute  of  Education  nvould  undertake  the  research. 
But  often,  we  find  Chat  someone  does  know  how,'  afid  the  Institute  would,  make 
that  knowledge-available  in  forms  that  can  be  adopted  by  local  schools.** 
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4.  Television  and  Lcarninff. — “Our  goal  must,  be  to  increase  tlie  use  .of  the 
television  medium  and  other  teelinological  advances  to  stluiulute  the  desire 
to  learn  and  to  help  tetmh.“ 

“The  technqlogy  is, here,  hut  we  have  not  yet  learned  lio\v  to  employ  it*  to  our 
full  advantage.  How  can  local  school  systems  extend  and  support  their  curricula 
working  with  local  tolevislon  stations?  How  can  new  techniques  of  programnuMl 
learning  he  applied  so  as  to  make  each  television  set  an  effective  teaching  aid? 
How.  can  television,  audio-visual  aids,  thh  telephone,  and  tlie  availnl)lllty  of 
comi)utef  libraries  he  combined  to  form  a learning  unit  in  the  home,  revoluti^on- 
izing’  ‘homework'  by  turning  a chore  into  an  adventure  in  learning?" 

* “The  National  Institute  of  Education  would  examine  questions  such  as  these, 
especially  in  the  vital  area  where , out-of-school  activities  can  coml)ine  with 
modern- technology  and  public  policy  t9  enhance  our  children's  education." 

5.  Experimentar  Schools. — Tlie  exiaTimental  schools  program,  designed  “as  a 
bridge  between  educational  research  and'inctual  school -practices,"  would  liecome 
the  yesponsihility  of  the  NIE. 

G.  Early  Lcdrni exi>erlineiital  units  of  the  Early  Learning  Program, 
working  with  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  will  study  a numlier  of  provoc- 
ative questions  raised  jn  recent  j-ears  l>y  educators  and  scientists : 

The  “a wesouiei"  difference  in  language  and  numlier  coiniietonce  lietween 
lower-  and  middle-class  children  at  the  time  they  enter  first  grade : AVhat 
does  this  mean  for  compensatory  education ? 

Tlie  decline  in  I.Q,'s  of  Door  Infants  between  14  and  21  months  and  the 
ability  to  forestall  it  by  skillful  tutoring  during  their  second  year;  How 
should  this  affect  education  of  the  very  young? 

The  belief' that  the  best  opimrtunity  to  improve  the  education  of  Infants 
under  the  age  of  three  lies  through  working  with  their  mothers : What  might 
be’  done  to  communicate  the  latest  information  on  child  development  tech- 
niques to  these  mothers? 

NIE  Leyislation  ‘ ' 

The  “Natiohul  Institute  of  Education  Act"  was  first  introduced  in  Marcli  1070 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  The  Ninety-First  Congress  adjourned  before  it 
could  be  acted  upon.  A souiewliat  nwlsed  vension  of  the  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Ninety-Second  Congress.  It  provides  the  following  major  features  for  the 
NIE : 

Purpose* — ^The  purpose  of  the  NIE  is  to  conduct  and  siipimrt  educational  re- 
search and  disseminate  educational  research  findings  throughout  the  nation; 
also,  to  train  individuals  In  educational  research,  promote  the  coordination  of 
such  research  within  the  Federal  government;  and  construct  or  provide  for  neces-  - 
sary  faqilities. 

“Educational  re.search"  is  defined  to  include  research,  planning,  surveys,  evalu- 
ations, investigations,  exi>eriments,  developments,  and  demonstrations  in  the 
field  of  education.  ^ k 

Zrocaf ton ,-^The  NIE  is  to  l)e  a separate  agency,  equivalent  to  the  Offiw  of  Edu* 
catien  in  status,  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfai^. 

Director* — The  Director  will  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed'  by 
the  Senate.  He  will  beqt  “Level  V"  in  thb  Federal  Executive  Schedule — equiva- 
lent to  the  rank  npw.held  by  the  Commissioner.  * . . 

■ Person m?/,-—Pr of essionUl  and  technical  personnel  could  Ife  appointed  and  com- 
pensated without  regard  to^he  provisions  of  the  Civil  Sen’ice  System,  a.s  deemed, 
-necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  accomplish  the  functions  of  the  Institute.  (This 
provision  is  modeled  on  similar  authority  held  by  the  NSF.) 

Advisory  Cowacih— The  Institute  would-  have  a National  Advisory  Coiuicii 
on  Educational  Research  and  Development  consisting  of  15  members  appointed 
for  staggered  three-year  terms  by  the  President.  The  Council  would  advise  the 
Secretary.of  HEW  and  the  Director  of  the  Institute  ou  the  status  of  educational 
research  In  the  United  States  and  on  matters  of  general  policy  arising  in  admin- 
istration of  the  NIE  Act.;  make  recommendations  to  them  on  strengthening  re- 
seafeh  and  dissemination  of  research  findings;  and  present  an  annual  report  on 
the  current  status  and  needs  of  educational  research  in  the  United  States  to  the 
Secretary,  for  transmittal  to  the  President  ’• 

The  Council  could  employ  its  own  staff  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Civil 
Service  and  could  enter  Into  contracts  for  studies  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
its  duties. 

Fund#.— Funds  provided  to  the  NIE  under  the  continuing  authorization  in  the 
NIE  Act  would  remain  available  until  expended.  This  means  'that  funds  appro- 
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prlated  by  tfte  Congress  for  a particular  fiscal  yeAr  would  not  have  to  be  spent 
within  that  year. or  returned  to  the  Treasury;  they  would  remain  available  for 
use  by  the  ln>:iti tut e in  subsequent  years. 

> General  Prot*/flion«.-— The  XI E is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities 

* of  other  Federal,  public,  or  private  iionprofit  agencies;  to  make  payments  in  in* 
stallinehts;  to  acyept  gifts  and  voluntary  services;  to  traiisfer|[unds  or  to  accept 
funds*  from  otlier  Federal  agencies  for  puri)Oses  authorized  by  the  Act.  It  is  also 
. reijuired  to  abide  by  certain  labor  standards. 


{ 


PLANMNO  FOB  THE  NIE 


There, is  considerable  acreemeiit  ainoinr  the  several  proposals*for  a National. 
Institute  (or  Institutes)  of  Education  on  various  features:  location  within  the 
Department  of  HEW;  separation  from  the.Ofilce  of  Education  (OE)  ; cbnduct* 
as  well  as,snpi)ort  of  developineiit,  in  addition  to  f^ijearbh^;  ond  concern  with, the 
problems  facing  American  education.  There  is  ppsttibj^^Ubagreement  on  whether 
the  NIB  should  be  singular  or  plural  when  it  beglnjj.jfiut  ah  even  larger  set 
jinestions  exists  on  which  there  is  neither  agreement^nor  disagreement,  since  the'»iujf 
^ ipp^als  have  not  explicitly  attempted  to  answer  t&m : ^ 

How  shall  the  Institute  (s)  be  internally  organized? 

A^h  what  levels  or  kinds  of  education  shaU  the  Institute (s)  be  concerned? 

By  wliat  procedures  shall  the  advice  and  counsel  of  those  In  the  education 
community  be  obtained? 

What  steps  .shall  be  taken  to  achieve  a successful*  beginning  for  the  In- 
stitute(s)?  ' ^ 

There  are  many  other  similar  questions.  Some  cannot  be  answered  until  the 
Institute  is  authorized  by  the  Congress,  conies  into  existence,  acquires  a Director 
and  a staff,  develops  a program,  and  cets  to  work.  Some,  however,  must.be  am 
.swered  in  order  for  It  to  come  Into  e.\-stence.  To  answer  those  questions,  the 
Departmeiit'of  HEW  has  sponsored  a planning  study.  This  report  presents  the 
iiiidi  ngs  of  that  study. 

' . ' ■ ^ - 

Conduct  of  the  Plhnning  Study  < \ 

The  planning  study  began  by,  identifying  the  questions  that  Jie  ded  to  be* 
addressed.  These  fell  Into  five  categories: ' ' * * t. 

1.  Ol»/cct(vcs;  What  should  the  principal  objectives  of  the  NIB  he? 

.*  ‘ 2.  Program:  .What  program  activities  should  the  NIE  undertake?  How 
should  the  choice  of  prograru  activities  be  made? 

• . * 3.  Organization:  What  shoiild  the  internal  structure  and  management 
procedures  of  the  Institute  be?’  ' . ' 

• 4.  Rdgtiona  to  Other  Part s'^of  the  Kilucation  S^dcin:  How  should  the  NIE 
' ^‘relate  to  other  Federal,  state,  local,  and  private  agencies,  concerned  with 
'education?  j ' • * ^ " 

p.  Initial  Activities:  What  early  activities  wilt,  give  the  Nl^the  best 
chance  qf  success  ? i ""  ^ ^ 

A list  of  more  specific  questions  in  each  category  appears  in  Appendix  B. 

. Spv^ral  sourcep  were  employed  to  help* ‘develop  answers  to  the  questions.  The 
first,  and  most  important,  was  wide  consultation 'with  individuals  in  education 
and  research  whose  experience  has  provided  them  with  kiiowiedge.and  insight 
about  the  issues  being  considered.  This' consultation  initially  took  .Uie  form  of 
individual  discussions  and,  more  usually,  participation  in  group  discussions  at 
conferences  organized  to  discuss  the  NIE.  At  the  end  of  0ctober*1970  a prellml- 
hary  draft  of 'this  report  was  presented  tp  HEW.  During  November  briefings 
. and,  discussions’*  were  conducted  thrpughout  the  government.^  Early  in  December 
the  draft  was  circulated  to  over. 450  Individuars  In  educatlon  aud  R&D  represent- 
ing a wide  range  of  interests.  Abpiitv.lSO  letters  of  comment  were  received  in 
response  by  mid- January.  These  letters  were  tised  to  guide'  the  revision  of  the 
draft.  This  report  is  the*  result.*  - 

The  second  source  was  examination  of  comparable  research  organizations, 
such  as  Niy  and  NSF,  for  lessons>from  their  experience  that  might  be  applied  In 
the  planning  for  NIB.  The  existing  OB  agencies  concerned  with  educational 
research,  especially  tlie  NCKRD,  were  also  exauiine<l.  so  that,  their  experience 
might  be  taken  Into  account.  ■* 


' B A list  of  the  Individuals  nnd  cloups  contacted,  of  thb  presentations  given ^ond  meetings 
held  on  various  aspects  of  the  NIB,  nnd  of  those  who  provided  letters  of  comment  on  the 
draft  report  is  given  In  Appendix  C. 
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A third  source  was  tlie  scholarly  literature  concerned  with  ’educational  R&D. 
science  policy,  tlie  inanagenient  of,R&D  entonirises.  and  Federal  science  admin- 
istration” This  literature,  thouglr-still  young,  is  a distillation  of  . considerable 
experience  about  what  is  needed  to  develop  and  run  an  effective  R&D  organiza- 
tion, Its  principal  shortcoming,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  {^udy,  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  developed  primarily  on  the  basis  of \*xjperlent5p*^wlth  physical 
science 'and  engineering  activities.  The  nature  of  the  belTayloral  and  sotlal  sci- 
ences and  educational  R&D  is  sufficiently  different  from  th’aKof  “Inird  science” 
activities  that  considerable  care  must  he  exercised  in  tran.slating^  the  le.ssons 
learned  in  the  management  of  one  to  the  other.^  f 

ConiinuingPlanningforthc'NIB 
•Planning  for  the  NIE  is  and  must  be  a continuing  proce.ss.  Its  first  steI^p^o- 
duced  the  concept  described  in  the  President's  Message  and  the  accompanyiilg 
proposed  legislation.  This  study  is  the  second  step.  Subsequent  steps  will*  occur 
during  the  Concessional  hearings  luid  afte?:  the  Institute's  fohaatlqn  and  '>Vlll 
continue  as  long  as  it  retains  the  capacity  to  renew  Itself  ns  circumstance.s  chniige.'’ 
This  plan,  tlien,  should  be. viewed  as  part  of  a continuing  evolution. 

Planning  for  the  NIE  I’s  also  a 'complicated 'and  delicate  process.  What  the 
XIE  becomes  mu:^.  In  the  end,  fie  determined  by  the  needs  of  American  otluca- 
tion  as  identified  by  the  Director  and  his  staff,  with  the  ;.artlciixition  of  the 
Institute's  advisory  groups  and  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. Too  niucli  specificity  In  planning  might  inhibit  the  capacity  of  the 
Director  to  build  a truly  effeoflve  and  responsive  .Institute.  Yet  the  Congress, 
the  education  community,  and  other -interested  parties  have  a clear. sense 
of  the  Jnstltute'.s  likely  fonn  and  practice  if  they  are  to  judge  well  its  desirabdlity. 
The  present  preliminary  plan,  then,  nttempts«to  strike,  a balance  between  these 
cbmi>etlng  needs,  to  present  one  picture  of  what  the  NlE*’might  become.  It  is 
more  definite  in  those  instances  where  the  recommendations  of  those  consulted 
were  most  in  agreement.'.  In  other  instances  -it  suggests  -^or  provides  e-^nmples, 
hut  iiulicates  tliat  specific  choices  should  he  deferred  until  tlie  NIE  tils'cireated^ 
During  tills  plannhig.study, -then,  the  questions  involved  in  the  design  of ^li 
.viable  and  effective  XIE  have,  been  discussed  and  examined  frpm.a  number  of 
points  of  dew.  This  report  ntt^mp^to  convey  fhe  essence  of  those;. discussions, 
drawing  them  togeither^.nnd  framing  a coherent,  reasonably  detail^*  picture  of 
wliat  the  XIE  might  become.  It  is  in  no  way  considered  to  be  final,  however.  Its 
primary  role  fs  'to.  soli’clt^the  comment'^  and  reactions  of  concerned  itiidi^nces. 

. Please  read  it  carefully  and  conMdbr  tlid  National  Institute  of  fcducatioait  por- 
trays. What  has  been  left  out?  What  has  been  Included  that  should  not<be?  How 
- ‘might  the proiK>sed  Institute  be  improved?  . ; 


II.  Objectives 


The  PrSldent's  Message  on  Education  Ueform  and  the  }^aiionah  Institute  of 
Education  Act  state. some  objectives  for', the  XIE.  In  the  Message,  tlierq-ds  em- 
pliasis  on  the  need,  for  “a  coherent  approach  to  research  and  experimentation” 
and  “the  serious,- . systemhtic  search,  for  new  knowledge  neede<l  to  make  educa- 
tional opiwrtunlty  truly  equaL”^  The  bill  ‘‘declares  it  to^bp  the  policy  of  the 
' United  States  to  proride  to  every  iier^n  a*ii  equal  opportunity  to  receive  an 
education  of  high  quality  regardless  of  his  raeoi  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
ori^n,  or  social  class.” -After  noting  that  ‘‘inequalities  of  opportunity  to  receive 
high  quality  education  remain  pronounced/’  it  states  tTmt  "to"  achieve  equality 
will  require  far  more  dependable  knowledge  about  the. processes  of  learning 
and  education  than  now*  exists  or  can  be  Expected  from  present  research  and 
experimentation  in*  this  field.  . . .’Tlie  FeCeVal  Government  has  a clear  Responsi- 
bility to  provide  leadersblp  iii-tlie  conduct  and  mipport  of  scientific  inquiry  into 
tb.e  educational  process."  ^ ^ , * 

) But,  while  these  statements  express  the  centi^cbncerns  inobirating  the  XIE 
proposal,  they  leave  unstated  much  about  purposfe^id  priorities  that  must  .be 
known  n8''the  Institute  is  develojpe<l.  Among  the  major  questions  about  obj^tives 
for  the  NIB  are  the  following : ' 

Should  the  NIB  be  conceriied  only  with  the  urgent  problems  of  education, 
or  should  it  .siipiiort  ba^c  researdi  ns  well?  (Tlie< question  is  also  asked  in 
"'the  Inverse  form,  with  "Ixisic  research”  and  “urgent  problems’s  exchan^ng 
’ places.)  c /.  ‘ 

''  , A.bibllography  of. the  llteratyre  that  proved  useful  In  the  coursi^of  the  study  is  given 
in  Appendix!).  ‘ 


Sliould  the  NIE  he  interested  only  in  primary  and  secoudiiry  education,  or 
should  its  interests  ex'teml  to  preschool  and  higher  education? 

{Should  the  XIE  consider  the  ednciition  that  goes  on  outside  of  schools 
or  liiiiit  itself  only  to  te  formal  system  of  schooling? 

Should  the  NIE  focus  its, energies  or  spread  them  over  the  ^vhole  Held  of 
education? 

Should  the  NIE  provide  continuity  and  stability  of  supiwirt'for  R&I). 
or^should  it  he  responsive  to  the  changing  priorities  of  edneiit ion's  politics? 

Should  the  NIE  direct  R&D  activities  itself  or  respond  to  tlie  interests 
and  recommendations  o^  researchers? 

To  permit  these  (piestions  to  he  answered  consistently,  we  liave  fniiued  a 
statement  of  oi)jectives  for  the  NIE.  The  primary,  overarching  objective  must 
i>e  : ' . 

7’o  imjirovv  und  reform  cdiicution  through  rcHCun^h  und  dcvcloiuncnt. 

To  attain  this  objective,  the  NIE  sliould  undertake  efforts  directed  toward  four 
specitlc  supporting  objectives : 

/.  To  help  solve  or  alleviate  the  problems  and  achieve  the  objectives  of 
, American  education,  } 

//.  To  advance  the  practice  of  cdacatiou  as  an  art,  scicucct  and  profession. 

III.  To  .strengthen  the  scientific  and  technological  foundations  on  which 
education  rests. 

IV.  To  build  u vigorous  Uud  effective  educational  research  and  develop- 
ment system.  • ■ 

The.se  oi>jectives  are  described  in  greater  detail  on  the  following  pages : 

PKIMARVM)D,TKCTIVE  : to  I.MPUOVE  and  KF.FOHM  education  THUOUOn 
• UESKAUCII  ANO  DEVELOPMENT 

Mltat  kind  of  improvcntciit  and  reform f Ainerienn  education  has  achieved  a 
striking  record  of  .sn.stained  growth  during  the  past  70  years.  No  matter  how 
inensnred.  access  to  education  i)y  Americans  during  that  period  has  improved 
dramatically.  In  1000.  .somewhat  over  50  percent  of  school-age  white.s,  iait  only 
30  percent  of  nonwhifes.  were  in  school.  Ily  1070.  over  00  percent  of  both  non- 
white and  white  school -age  children  were  in  .school.  In  ltK)0.  fewer  than  5 jier- 
cent  of  the  IS-  to  21-ycar-old.s  were  enrolled  in  higher  education;  by  1070  tin? 
proportion  had  readied  50  percent.^  In  the  last  decade  alone,  resource.^  devoted 
to  ediicntion  have  more  than  dr,ai)led  : $27  i)iili(m  in  1000.  $70  iiiilion  today;  the 
iiumlier  of  students  has  increased  by  over  one-fourth  : 40  nilUloii  In  1000.  50  mil- 
lion now;  and  the  miniiier  oi"  teachers  and  adniini.strator.s  has  grown  by  almost 
50  iiercent : 2.3  million  in  1000,  3.4  million  today.’  Almost  one-third  of  America's 
citizens  a7id  almost  gnc-t'jnth  of  our  OXP  arc  now  devoted  to  c(Ziica//o». 

. Yat  the  lesson  of  the  last  decade  has  been  that  access  to  schooling  is  not  enough. 
Despite  the  widespread  availability  of  e<iiication.  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity at\]\.  does  not  exist.  Schools,  and  .school  programs  dpdgiie<l  to  sen*e  the 
me<llan  American  in  town  or  suburb  fail  to  motivate  or  etliicate  the  clilld  brought 
up  in  urban  ghetto  or  migrant  labor  camii.  And  the  child  who  enters  school  wlUi 
the  disabilities  caused  by  poverty  and  prejudice  generally  leaves  as  far  behind 
a.s  he  .startetl,  only  to  begin  anew  tlie  cycle  tJiat  will  see  his  children  entering 
school  under  similar  burdens.  Even  the  town. or  suburban  resident  may  And  that 
the  .schools  do  not  offer  him  an  opimrtnnity  for  education' that  will  sen’e  his 
career  or  personal  ne^s»  especially  if  he  is  not  college^iyoiind  or  if  his  desire  for 
education  develops  after  the  age  for  formal  schooling. 

And  despite  the  growth  In  school  and  c*ollege  attendance,  the  Quality  of ‘Amer- 
ican education  has  not  generally  reached  the  standards  desli*ed  by  educators, 
students,  and  parents.  For  too  many  students,  education  miLS^be  taken  like  hitter 
medicine.  The  appetite  for  learning  that  most  children  pbssesH  is  too  rarely 
tempted  in  our  schools.  What  is  taught  is  often  outdated  oV  inappropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  age  in 'which*  the  students  live.  And  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
.ta light  have  been  little  affected  by,  the  new  poasibJ,liiies  mated  by  technology 
or  the  increased  appreciation  of  the  need  to  recoghlxe  Individual  differences  Iil- 
interest  and  capabilit>-. 

^Finally,  despite- the  growtli  in  n^sourci\s  allocated  to  formal  education,  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  u.se  educational  resources  effectively  is  stiil  not  adequate  to'^qi- 


^ Perris,  A.  L.,  Indicators  of  Trends  in  American  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
New-York.  1969. 
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nble  educators,  students,  and  voters  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  resoiirces 
that  are  available.  Certainly,  more  substantioi  and  equitable  means  of  financing 
education  will  have  to  be  found  if  Improvement  is  to  occur  in  tJic  equality  and 
quality  of  educational  opportAinlty.  But  the  need  to  r^uest  additional  resources 
only  mokes  It  more  critical  that  education  use  wisely  wiiatever  funds,  teachers, 
buildings,  and  students  It  has.  Improvements  In  resource  use  can  cqino  from 
many  places:  hours  that  teachers  waste  on  unnecessary  bookkeeping  or  monitor- 
ing might  be  used  to  help  students  over  difiicultle«s;  funds  s])ent  on  elaborate 
equipment  might  provide  simpler  supplies  for  many  more  classrooms;  buildings 
sitting  vacant  during  evenings  and  vacations  might  serve  other  learners  during 
those  times. 

Thus;  “to  improve  and  reform'  education”  means  to  seek  advances  of  three 
specific  kinds: 

Increased  equality  of  edueational  op jiort unity, 

Iligher quality  of  educatio}*^  and  ^ 
iforo  effeetive  use  of  edueational  rcsourees. 

It  Is  toward  these  goals  that  the  NIE  must  set  Its  course  and  agaln.st  them  that 
It  must  measure  its  progress. 

What  kind  of  educationf  Education  In  all  settings,  both  within  schools  and 
outside  of  them,  and  of  all  Ameiicnris,  before,  during,  and  after  the  traditional 
sebo^  ages,  should  be  \vithln  the  scope  of  Interest  of  the  NIB. 

■ Bducatlon  has  too  often  been  tom  by  arbitrary  dhdsions  Into  levels  or  subj^ts 
or  formats;  if  the  NIE  is  to  bring  to  education  “a  coherent  approach"  and  “a 
serious,  systematic  search  for  new  knowiedge,"  It  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
hampered  by  conventional  distinctions  and  artificial  barriers.  The  NIE  should 
be  able  to  relate  children’s  learning  at  homo,  In  tlie  streets,  and  from  the  TV 
screen  to  their  learning  in  schocia.  It  should  be  free  to'  seek  the  consistent  aiqfil- 
cation  of  new  kno^^iedge  to  the  learning  process  in  all  educ'ntioninl  wttlngs.  And 
since  a problem  seeming  to  re.side  In  one  part  of  the  e<lucatlonal  sj’stem  (say, 
piemen tary  education)  may  be  discovered  upon  study  really  to  reside  elsewiiere 
(.say,  In  teacher  education),  the  NIE  should  have  a broad  enough  charter  to 
l^ermit  the  thread  of  an  educational  problem  to  be  followed  across’  the  educa- 
tional fabric. 

With  finite  funds  and  finite  competence,  the  NIB  will. not  he  able  to  w’ork  on 
every  aspect  of  education  at  once.  Tlie  NIB  will  have  to  make  choices,  establish 
priorities,  and  choose  Its  targets  carefully.  It  will  have  to  seek  to  do  with  Its 
forces  what  seems  most  Important  and  Drmluctlve  at  the  time.  The  NIE  might, 
thus,  concentrate  initially  on  the  early  development  and  learning  experiences  of 
our  nation’s  disadvantaged  and  devote  relatively  less  effort  ?n  Its  early  years 
to  post-secondary  education  In  the  .sclenw.s,  and  humanities  or  the  needs  of  the 
gifted.  But  education’s  areas  of  severe  need  will  .shift  as  some  problems  are 
reduced,  society’s  demands  change,  or  previously  hidden  difficulties  are  perceived. 
And  tho  NIE  should  be  free  to  shift  Its  attention  In  consonance. 

By  what  means t The  final  phrase  of  this  statement  of  the  NIE’s  primary  objec- 
tive Is  "through  research  and  develoivment.’’  The  NIE  will  share  Its  concern  for 
tJie  improvement  and  refonn  of  education  with  many  other  agencies,  Inoluding 
tJie  OB.  What  will  dlstlnfpilsh  the  NIB  ^vill  Ite  Its  concern  with  particular  means 
to  that  end.  By  "research  and  development’’®  will  be  meant  the  entire  spectrum 
of  airtlvltles^from  reflective  thought  In  the  library,  through  careful  laboratory 
experimentation,  the  design  and  testing  of  piOducts,  and  large-scale  field  testing; 
to  applIcHl  probieni4;olving  In  practical  settings.  The  NIB's  concern  will  be  with 
the  development,  demonstration,  and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  tested  tech- 
niques, and  products  through  wiilch  education  can  be  improved.  It  must  devote 
considerable  attention  to  activities  that  assist  In  the  lniplc?mentatiqn  of  its  devel- 
opments. However,  the  widespread  Introduction  and  use  of  these  developments 
V/  will  remain  the  concern  of  othe^  Federal,  state,  local,  and  private  education 
agencies. 

How  sliould  the  NIB  go  about  Improving  and  reforming  education  throiigli 
R&D?  Should  It 

Focus  Its  energies  on  solving  pressing  edueational  problems? 

Devote  Its  attention  to  strengthening  the  processes  and  teehniques  of 
edueationt  - 

Concentrate  on  basic  research  to  hulld  a solid  base  of  knowledge? 

Seek  to  build  a vital  Jl&D  system? 


•Appendix  B presents  a more  extensive  discussion  of  the  nature  of  educational  R4D. 
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The  consensus  of  those  consulted  during  this  planning  study  is  that  the  NIB 
must  pursue,  a mixed  strategy;  no  single  appmacli  would  be^sufficient.  All  of 
these  activities  must  he  undertaken,  not  only  serwirhtely  hut  in  close  association 
* and  combination.  • : 

Basic  research  can  be  expected  to  produce  new;  Insights  that,  In  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  will  lead  to  important  improvements  in  ediiwitionf-But  without 
the  complementary  problem-solving  efforts  that  help  to  shai)e  the  questions  to 
whicli  research  'turns  and  that  help  to  put  the  lindiiigs  of  research  into  practlct', 
it  will  not  achieve  its  full  effect.  Moreover,  measured  in  terms  of  the  ultimate 
criterion — improvement  and  reform  in  education — both  strengthening  the  founda- 
tions of  education  and  attempting  to  alleviate  the  pressing  problems  of  educa- 
'*  <;tion  are  effective  investments.  The  former  may  have  widesiiread  and  fundamental 
influences  eventually,  but  its  impact  tends  to  come  fairther  in  the  future ; the 
latter  may  not  have  quite  as  great  an  influence,  hut  the  benefits  tend  to  come 
sooner.  Thus,  a well-designed  program  should  achieve  both  goals  in  a balance 
determined  by  estimates  of  eventual  effect.  And,  by  similar  arguments,  a well- 
» designed  program  should  devote  some*  of  its  resoupes  to  shanwning  the  tools 
of  cduciition  and  to  building  the  R&D  community.  Thus,  to  .serve  its  primary 
objective,  the  NIE  should  have  four  supporting  objectives,  which  define  Its  multi- 
ple approach  to  improvement  and  reform  of  education, 


, What  kind  of  cfforff  The  most  direct  way  to  seek  improvement  and  reform 
in  educatibn  is  to, make  a concerted  effort  to  overcome  those  educational  problems 
that  seem  most  pressing  or  to  attain  those  objectives  that  seem  most  promising. 
.Just  as  teams  of  scientists  and  engineers  iu  other  fields  have  concentrated  efforts 
on  conquering  iK)lio,  or  the  corn  borer,  or  the  militnn^  forces  of  our  adversaries, 
and  on  placing  man  on  the  moon,  so  might  similar  teams  of  researchers  and 
developers  address;  the  “urgent  pathologies”  and  the  vital  goals  of  American 
education.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  frequently  heard  charges  against  current 
educational  K&D  is  that  it  has  not  concerned^  itself  sufficiently  with  major 
educational  problems  and  objectives,  « 

The  i\7iJ  Hhould  devote  a mafor  portion  of  its  resource h to  comprchoisivc  pro- 
grams addressing  specific  problems  and  aspirations  of  American  education.  Some 
programs  of  this  nature  are  describe  in  Program  Area  I of  the  tentative  NIE 
program  presented  In  the  next  chapter.  These  programs  would  have  three  pur- 
iwses. 

The  first  would  be  to  assure  that  tnt  best  of  our  current  knowledge  is  brought 
to  beai^on  current  problems.  What  is  knouTi  now  is  uoc^suflicient  to  cure  most 
of  those  problems,  but  enough  Is  known  about  many  topics  to  do  better  than  is 
being  done.  Ta  begin  with,  then,  the  NIE^should  .seek  to  identify,  clarify,  and 
make  available  tlie  best  current  knowledge  applicable'  to  major  educational 
problems.  But  more. can  be  done.  . 

The  second  purpose  would  be  to  undertake  further  RSd)  efforts  designed  to 
(*xtcnd  our' knowledge  and  capability  to  resolve  particular  problems,  even  in  the 
.short  run.  These  efforts  would  involve  a closely  linked  series  of  projects  of  various 
kinds,  all  intended  to  help  solve' the  problem  under  attack.  Among  the  projects 
would  l>e. analyses  of  current  practices  to  point  the  way.  to  promising  improve- 
ments; exi)eriments  designed  to  test  and  evaluate  new  approaches;  product  and 
curriculum  developments  to  meetmeeds  not  being  satisfied;  laboratory  research 
to  improve,  understanding  of  imiwrtnnt  phenomena  ; other  basic  and  applied 
regard!  intended  to  define  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  problem ; and  a wide 
range  of  activities  directed  at  putting  the  program's  findings  into  practice. 

The  third  purpose  would  be  to  identify  specific  gaps  and  deficiencies  in  ediica- 
'0  tion^s  tools  or  knowledge  whose  elimination  would  lead  to  improved 

solutions  to  educational  problems  or  better  achievement  in  the  future.  By  identify- 
ing those  deficiencies,  the  program  could  xshape  the. activities  undertaken  iri  the 
other  parts  of  the  U&D  system  so  that  in  the  future  the  needed  knowledge  and 
techniques  will  become  available. 

Thus  the  concentrated  attack  on  a severe  problem  (or  vital  goal)  of  education 
is^ likely  to  include  interwoven  activities  ranging  widely  across  the  spectrum. of 
R&D,  from  evaluation  of  current  practice  through  experimentation  with  new 


* This  phrase  was  suggested  by  Stephen  Wright  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 
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ideas  and  the  development  of  improved  curricula  to  basic  research  on  ediica 
tion’s  foundations. 

^Vhioh  problems  and  ,What  are  the  deliciencies  whose  ur|^ei^\v 

is  most  coiui>elling?  To  what  problems  should  the  MH  develop  u eoordiiiatec^p- 
proaeh?  In  health,  the  identification  of  a disease  demanding  attention  has  not 
been  difficult;  smnlliKix,  iK)lio,  heart  disease,  stroke,  and  cancer  are  reasonaid.v  } 
welPdelined,  widely  spread  problems,  recognized  in  the  public  consciousness  Iwj 
terms  not  Inconsistent  with  the  way  they  nre  seen  by  the  medical  research  coiu'^ 

' munity.  In  education,  however  there  are  no  satisfactory  characterizations  of  iwith- 
• ologies^no  common  vocabulary  with  which  to  talk  about  problems.  Indeed,  there  is 
frequently  disagreement  about  what  is  cause  and  what  is  symptom,  about  what  is 
a soluable  proplem  and  what  is  an  unfortunate  situation  inherent  in  the 
way  things  are.  And  the  problems  as  defineil  in  the  headlines  may  not  be  the 
ones  that  deserve  priority  in  an  R&D  program,  Nevertheless,  the  XIK  must  begin 
by  examining  the  problems  as  they  are  i>erceivctl  by  the  public.  From  that  ex- 
amination will  come  the  shari>ened  perception  and  heightened  understanding  that 
will  define  the  problems  on  which  the  NIE  should  coucentrnte  its  resource.s.  Here 
are  some  of  the  symptoms  the  NIE  must  examine  ; 

Inadequate  cdueation  of  the  disadvantaged.  Ghetto  blacks,  poor  wliites. 
Puerto  Ricans  in  large  citie.s,  Chicanos,  American  Indians,  and  a*  number  of 
• other  groups  handicapped  by  low  income  prejudice,  and  low  social  status, 
leave  the  schools  without  achieving  comi>etence  in  such  basic  skill.s  as  read- 
ing, writing, 'and  mathematics  sufficient  to  assume  a satisfactory  role  in  the 
general  society.  In  most  cases  they  leave,  as  well,  without  acquiring  the  voca- 
tional skills  needed  to  obtain  a satisfying  job"!  Frequently  they  leave  feeling  ’ 
less,  rather  than  more,  a part  of  the  society  they  will  enter.  . 

This  complex  of  inadequacy  has  frequently  been  de.scri bed  as  “tlie  residing  prob- 
lem,” us  “the  problem’  of  bilingual  education,”  as  “the  vocational  education 
problem,”  or  ns  ‘‘the  problem  of  inadequate  responsiveness  by  the  seboofs  to  com-  ^ 
munity  ueetls,”  Under  careful  examination  by  the  NIE,  one  of  those  aspects  may 
indeed  turn  out  to  be  central  and  deserving  of  greater  effort  than  the  others.  In 
any  event,  the  NIE  must  devote  itself  to  the  pressing  problem  of  improvhjg  thc 
cdueation  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Other  problems  i)erceive(l  by  the  public  that  the  NIE  might  examine  include; 

UTUnteresting  and  inappropriate  education.  Many  students  throughout  the 
ednontiOnnl  system,, from  preschoo^  to  graduate  school,  still  have  their  taste 
for  lenrnnig  deadened  by  dull  teaching  of  usele.ss  or  outdated  topics  In  In- 
flexible classrooms. 

insuffieient  attention  to  the  needs  of  many  clientele.  Teenagers  who  wish 
to  go  directly  to  work,  y/omen  wdio  want  to  resume  education  after  raising 
their  children,  and  adults  who  wish  to  continue  formal  education  while  work- 
ing are  rarely  well-served  by  the  educational  system;  their  needs  are  met, 
if  at  all,  through  auxillnry  institutions,  underfunded  and  understaffed. 

Inadequate  use  of  extra-school  educational  opportunitif.  Preschool,  school- 
age,  and  i)Ostsclmbl  students  can  lenni  more  through  their  experiences  out- 
side of  school — via  television,  library,  club,  or  job— than  they  do  within  it. 
yet  those  opportunitiesto  leuni  are  more  often  sefzed  to  sell  or  entertain  tliaii 
they  are  to  inform  or  enlighten. 

Disorder  tn>  the  schools.  Students,  instructors,  and  administrators  in  urbaii 
elementary  and  high  schools,  suburban  high  schools,  and  college  campuses 
everyw’here  bring  Americans  racial  generational,  ani\  political  conflict.s  into 
the  classroom,  tearlug’the  social  fabric  of  their  schools, 

Jnappropriatc  forms  of  governance.  At  each  level  of  education,  the  tradi- 
tional* distribution  of  authority  and  responsibility  among  community. 

. students,  faculty,  administration^  and  board  is  shifting  under  the  weight  of 
political  and  social  forces,  although  there  is  little  agreement  about  wbht 
distribution  would  be  appropriate. 

Inadequate  financial  support.  Voters,  taxpayers,  and  legislators  in  city, 
suburb,  and  countryside  liavc  begun  to  withhold  their  pre\dously  generous 
support  to  eduCntionnl  institutions'ntall  levels,  questioning  the  effectiveness 
of  the  schools’  perfornmuce,  just  wdien  additional  resources  seem  necessary, 
to  increase  their  effectiveness.  - 

Ineffective  use  of  existing  resources,  -Teachers  and  professors;  dentis  and 
principals,  superintendents  and  presidents,  school  board  member.s  and 
' trustees,  taxpayers  and  alumni  lack  the  information  needed  to  bring  about  , 
the  most  effective  use  of  education’s  scarcest  resources:  hours  to  tench  in, 
hours  to  learn  in,  and  dollars  to  moke  those  hours  i>03slble. 


Difficulty  in  assessing  results.  Efforts  to  overcome  these  problems  axe 
hampered  by  the  Inadequacies  of  existing  methods  of  identifying  the  range 
of  outcomes  of  educational  programs  to  those  who  must  select  among  the — • 
parents,  students,  teachers,  administrators,  hoards,  and  legislators. 

Difficulty  in  improvement. Throughout  the  eductational  system 

those  who  seek  improvement  are  constrained  l^y  inadequate  budgets,  un- 
changeable institutions,  insuflacient  infonnatioh,  and  unresponsive  individ- 
uals or  groups;  the  disincentives  to  change  often  outweigh  the  incentives. 

But  even  more  clearly  here  than  In  the  case  of  the  disadvantaged,  these  “prob- 
lems” do  not  have  the  compelling  clarity  of  biological  disorders.  They  overlap,  . 
Interact,  and  vary  in  significance.  Terms  like  ‘‘ineffective,”  “difficulty,”  “inade- 
quate,” and  “insufficient”  describe  extremely  imprecise  judgments,  grounded  in 
the  Intuition  produced  by  headlines,  rather  than  by  the  knowledge  derived  from 
careful  unalylsls  of  data.  That  .serious  problems  exi.st  in  each  of  those  areas  there 
can  be  little^doubt;  what  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problems  really  is  is  far 
less  certain.  Thus,  one  of  the  NIE*s  most  important  functions  is  likely  to  be  the 
“illumination”  ^ of  education’s  problems  with  sufficient  brilliance  to  enable  effec- 
tive attempts  at  solution  to  be  developed.  The  analysis  necessary  to  proiUicc  such 
illumination  should  be  expected  to  he  a co^itimthig  part  of  the  process  by' which 
the  NIE  identifies  and  addresses  the  problems. of  education.  The  intramural  IWfcD 
staff  of  the  NIE  would  devote  a major  part  of  its  effort  to  this  analysis. 

With  what  UmitsT  The  NIE’.s  attempt  to  develop  practical  solutions  to  educa- 
tional problems  will  quickly  encounter  the  limits  of  education’s^ power. 

First,  many  of  the  pathologies  may  arise  from  individual  and  societal  deficien- 
cies outside  the  responsibility  of  education.  Second,  resource  limitations  and 
.statutory,  contractual,  or  conventional  constraints  inhibit  the  ability  of  the  educa- 
tion system  to  cliange.  And  thlixl,  the  tools  of  eilucatlon  and  understanding  of 
the  phenomena  with  which  it  deals*  are  so  cnide — comi>ared,  say,  to  the  tech- 
niques of  medicine  and  the  understanding  of  human  physiology,  genetics,  and 
biochemistry — that  many  of  the  attempts  at  problem-solving  will  be  seriously 
impeded.  It  will  tnril  out  often  that  evaluation  techniques  to^measure  deficien- 
cies and  meter  progress  will  be  missing ; teaching  strategies  to  achieve  certain 
desired  effects  with  particular  groups  of  students  will  be  absent;  and  knowledge 
about  forms  of  schooling  based  on  different  conceptions  of  the  role  of  education 
will  he  nonexistent.  Tlie  range,  of  alternative  solutious*'to  educational  problem.s 
is  severely  constrained  hy  the  limitations  of  e<lucational  practice.  Therefore,  satis- 
fying this^objective  of  the  NIE  depends  in  a direet^vay  on  success  in  satisfying 
the  next  objective : advancing  the  practice  of  educiHlpn  gs  an  art,  science,  and 
profession.. 

* 

SUPPORTINO  OBJECTIVE  II  ; TO  ADVANCE  THE  PRACTICE  OP  EDUCATION  AS  AN  ART, 

science;  and  profession 

Educational  practice  has  four  aspects:  instruction,  administration,  as.sess* 
ment,  and  the  education  of  educators.  Instruction  concerns- both  what  l.s  taught 
and  how.  Adpiinistratiton  establishes  the  organization  and  management  of 
educatloif.  Assessment  measures  and  evaluates  the  outcomes  of  education.  The 
education  of  educators  transmits  educational  practice  to  present  and  future  prac- 
titioners. Current  educational  practice  is  deficient  in  each  of  these  aspects;  each 
must  be  advanced. 

However,  educational  practice,  unlike  most  practice  in  Industry  or  agriculture, 
is  not  a highly  technical  process  whose  procedure.s  and  quantities  can  be  ad- 
justed scientifically  until  the  outcome  matches  the  desired  result.  Rather,  educa- 
tional practice  is  an  individual  and  social  process, -highly  influenced  by  the  quall- 
tie.s  of  each  practitioner  and  the  needs  and  values  of  each  community.  Therefore, 
educational  practice  cannot  advance  solely  as  a .science;  it  must  dlso  develop  as 
an  art,  shaped  by  creative  individuals;  and  as  a profession,  responsive  to  com- 
munity needs  and  values. 

The  NJE  should,  commit  a significant  portion  of  its  resources  to  continuing^ 
cumulative  Programs  intended,  to  advance  the  practice  of  education  as  an  art^  ■ 
seicncct  and  profession.  Some  aspects  worthy  of  effort  are  described  below.  Ten- 
tative program  activities  for  the  NIE  in  support  of  this  objective  are  given  in 
Program  Area  II  in  Chapter  III,  Prograin, 

Teaching  as  an.  Art, — ^The  art  of  teaching  is  still  primitive.  Its  masters  gen- 
erally known  only  to  the  small  groups  of  students  they  have,  sensed.  Appren- 


° This  term  waa  suggested  by  Professor  John  Tukey,  Princeton  University.  ‘ 
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ticesliip  and  other  more  tneanH  of  conveying  the  art  to  a ni»w  generation 
are  rare.  Study  of  the  techniques  and  styles  of  great  nmsters  of  teaching  i»  rarer 
still.  And  there  does  not  yet  nn  esthetics  of  teaching  that  guides  the  descrip- 
tion and  criticism  of  the'teaclJTng  process.  There  are*  good  reasons  for  this,  of 
course : teaching  is  a fugitive  ar^  difficult  to  record ; and  it  is  an  ai)plied  art,  dif- 
ficult to  evaluate.  The  newer  technologies,  however,  offer  the  opi>ortunity  to 
capture  teaching  on  Video  tape,  on  film,  or  in  computer  programs,  and  some  of 
the  more  creative  of  contemporary  teadiers  have  attempt^  to  describe  their 
teaching  styles  in  books  and  articles.  Students  and  teachers  are  becoming  more 
conscious  of  the  “style”  of  the  learni,ng  experience.  There  now  exists  the  op- 
portunity to  make  significant  advances  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Education  aa  a Science, — ^The  science  of  education,  despite  its  80-year  history, 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  "Were  it  mature,  it  might  be  exi)octed  to  i)rovide  a aul)stan- 
tial  body  of  knowledge  about  the  educative  process  that  would  permit  the  educa- 
tor to  measure  the  initial  state  of  the  leanier;  to  match  teaching  method  to 
teacher  characteristics,  learner  characteristics,  and  content;  and  to  assess  tlie 
change  in  the  state  of  the  learner  after  being  taught.  Progress  1ms  been  made 
in  each  of  these  areas,  of  course.  Yet  the  tools  of  measurement  are  satisfactory 
primarily  for  basic  cognitive  skills.  Knowledge  of  the  appropriate  methods  of 
teaching  for  various  learner  groups  is  quite  limited.  Nevertheless,  promising 
new  approaches  to  the  evaluation  of  noncognitive  skills  are  being  developed. 
Experiments  with  mbre  carefully  designed  teaching  methodologies  are  yielding 
more  precise  information  about  what  works,  under  what  conditions.  Thus,  the 
need  and  the  chance  to  speed  the  development  of  scientific  aspects  of  education 
exist. 

Profcaaiotial  A,Hpccta  of  Education, — In  its  professional  aspects,  education,  like 
medicine  and  law,  exists  in  a reciprocal  relation  with  society.  Because  of  tlieii^ 
command  of  specialized  knowledge,  skills,  and  experience,  professions  aregrautetl 
certain  privileges  by  society  in  making  decisions  that  affect  the  fortune  or  well- 
being of  citizens.  The  profession’s  responsibility,  in  turn.  Is  to  establish  the 
standards  of  professional  preparation  (Uid  practice  that  will  assure  the  proi)er 
exercise  of  that  trust.  These  aspects  of  education  require  considerable  improve* 
ment 

The  ednoaiion  that  teachers  receive  is  widely  held  to^be  deficient.  It  rarely 
combines  first-class  training,  research,  and  practice  in  the  same  complex;  con- 
sequently, teacher  education  is  generally  detached  both  from  the  frontiers  of 
research  and  tlie  forefront  of  practice.  Established  teaciiers  can  practice  for 
30  years  without  having  to  update  or  refresh  their  knowledge  and  .skills.  Aa 
eductional  R&D  grows  and  increases  and  iwtential  rate  of  educational  improve- 
ment, however,  the  need  to  strengthen  the  sy.stem  of  initial  and  continuing 
teacher  education  will  grow  even  more  crucial.  Teachers  are  at  the  cutting  edge 
of  education;  therefore,  improving  anil  reforming  education  depends,  in  large 
measure,  on  improving  the  education  of  teachers. 

Education  also  l>ears  a major  resi>onsibility  in  determining  what  shall  he 
taught.  In  doing  so,  it  should  work  with  the  community  to  help  articulate  the 
needs  of  society  and  oMndividuals  within  society.  What,  for  example,  sliould-tlie 
elementary  school  provide  its  students  in  arithmetic  skills  to  enable  them  to 
be  successful  consumers,  workers,  and  citizens  without  further  study?  How  \vill 
changes  in  the  future,  such  as  the  widespread  availability  of  computers,  affect 
their  needs  for  mathematical  knowledge?.  Similar  questions  can  and  should  be 
asked  about  each  potential  subject  of  study.  Yet,  education’s  efforts  to  review 
and  renew  wliat  is  taught  are  insufficient.  In  some  areas,  especially  the  sciences, 
successful  new  primary  and  secondary  school  curricula  have  been  developed 
in  recent  years  under  the  leadership  of  new  participants  in  noruniversity  educa- 
tion— scholars  at  the  forefront  of  knowledge  in  the  subject  area.  However:  ci\r- 
riculum  reform  has  not  yet  widely  affected  many  of  the  other  central  topics  of 
education,  such  ns  the  arts  and  humanities,  stiullts  of  society  and  the  economy, 
and  career  skills.  Nor  has  a viable  system  of  continuing  curriculum  renewal  been 
created.  The  improvement* of  education  demands  such  a system. 

Education  bears  resi)Onsibility  to  society  in  two  other  ways.  First,  it  should  de- 
velop forms  of  education JtXiut  satisfy  the  variety  of  needs  that  society  has.  Tradi- 
tion, rather  than  creative  response  to  needs,  api)ears  to  have  produced  the  narrow 
range  of  forms  currently  available.  Rut  technology  and  rapid  social  change  have 
altered  the  conditions  for  which  these  forms  were  developed.  Education  should 
now  take  the  lead  In  designing  systems  that  will  satisfy  the  developing  require- 
ment for  education  that  continues  throughout  life,  that  breaks  some  of  the  barriers 
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between  school  nnd  society,  and  that  dehloys  technolofiy  creatively  to  broaden 
access  tn  excellent  education. 

Second,  It  should  develop,  nicaas  of  reporthiff  oti  performance  and  needs  to  its 
clientele  and  of  responding  more  directly  to  their  needs  nnd  desires.  The  current 
efforts  to  Introduce  “accountability’* *  Into  the  schools,  to  strengthen  community 
Involvement  through  decentralization  of  large  systems,  and  to  assess  the  effects 
of  schooling  through  nationally  administered  tests  are  efforts  in  this  direction. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  to  make  them  effective  means  to  the  desired  ends.  And 
much  remains  to  he  done  in  developing  other  means  to  those  ends. 

Educational  practice  rests  on  u foundation  of  knowledge  about  the  psychology 
of  learning,  the  anthropology  and  sociology  of  small  groups,  the  art  of  television 
nnd  film,  the  technology  of  computers,  the  statistical  analysis  of  complex  proc- 
es.ses,  and  the  economics  of  human  capital,  ninong  others.  Therefore,  meeting  the 
ohjective  of  advancing  education  as  an  art,  a science,  and  a profession  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  progress  that  is  made  toward  meeting  the  next  objective; 
strengthening  the  scientific  and  techological  foundations  on  which  education 
rests. 

BUPPORTINO  OBJECTm:  III : TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATION  ON  WniClI  EDUCATION  RESTS 

Educational  practice  Is  rooted  in  an  understanding  of  the  individual  and  how 
he  learns  nnd  grows;  the  group  nnd  how  it  motivates  or  inhibits  the  individual’s 
capncitie.s;  the  aoeiety  and  what  it  reqtfires  of  its  citizens  and  they  of  It;  teeh- 
7Wlogg  nnd  how  it  can  assist  the  process  of  in.st ruction,  and  how  instruction  must 
account  for  technology's  effects  on  society,  - 

Tills  understanding  Is  formed.  In  part,  of  the  “common  sense"  knowledge  eacli 
individual  develops  through  experience;  In  part,  of  the  "received  wisdom"  of  his 
preceptors  and  colleagues;  nnd,  in  part,  of  the  “disciplined  knowledge"  of  scien- 
tists and  scholars.  In  eouipnrison  with  the  foundations  of  the  mechanical  or  elec- 
trical industries,  of  medicine  or  of  agriculture,  education's  foundations  rest  far 
more  on  “common  sense"  and  “received  wisdom"  and  far  less  on  “disciplined 
knowledge."  Tlie  behavioral  and* social  sciences  have  not  yet  reached  tlie  state  of 
development  attained  by  the  physical  and  biological  ones. 

But  the  experience  of  those  other  areas  suggests  the  benefits  (and  the  dangers) 
to  be  expected  as  scientific  understanding  of  the  individual,  of  groups,  of  society, 
and  of  certain  technologies  Is  Increased.  Knowledge  of  physical  processes  and  of 
biological  processes  has  given  us  power  over  them  and  enabled  us  to  direct  them 
to  our  ends.  Better  knowledge  of  behavioral  and  social  phenomena  will  confer 
similar  power,  for  the  benefit  of  education  nnd  other  social  ends. 

The  NIE  ahould  invest  a stable  proportion  of  its  resources  in  long-term  pro- 
grams intended  to  stre7xgihen  edueation's  foundations  in  the  sdonees  and  teeh- 
nologies.  The  prospective  benefits  are  described  below.  Some  tentative  program 
activities  of  this  kind  appear  in  Program  Area  III  In  the  next  chapter. 

The  building  of  this  knowledge  Is.  for  the  most  iKirt,  not  a dramatic  process. 
It  depends  on  the  disciplined  inquiries  of  many,  many  Investigators,  each  pushing 
his  part  of  the  frontier  a hit  farther  forward.  Occasionally,  an  Investigator, 
especially  favored  with  competence.,  preparation,  or  luck,  will  see  how  to  break 
through  the  frontier  and  drive  a deep  salient  Into  previously  dark  areas.  But  even 
then,  the  consolidation  nnd  thorough  exploration  of  his  Flallent  will  demand  the 
disciplined  energies  of  hls  many  less-favored  colleagues.  Those  who,  like  the 
educator,  would  use  what  Is  known,  rather  than  extend  It,  frequently  know  and 
care  little  about  tills  process.  TlieIr  concern  is  with  the  map  of  the  territory 
contained  In  the  textbook  nnd  not  with  the  travail  of  Its  explorers.  Thus  it  is 
that  basic  research  does  not  always  exert  a direct  Influence  on  t!he  practice  of 
education  but  do<?s  always  exert  ah  Indirect  Influence  through- Its  shaping  of  the 
conceptlonr/  In  which  educational  practice  Is  roote<l.  - 

The  effei^t  of  a changed  conception,  though  perhaps  not  dramatic,  can  be  quite 
wldespreacl.  In  a recent  brief  paper*  on  the  contributions  of  successful  research 
to  edutfatlcmal  practice,  Profes.sor  .T.  W.  Getzels.  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
noted  the  Jl!ollowing  examples  of  “basic  studies  that  have  had  lunnlfe.st  effects 
on  .,.  aspec  ts  of  the  school  enterprise." 

Thri*  ndike  nnd  "Woodworth’.s  empirical  stiidie.s  demonstrating  the  fallacy 
of  the  doctrine  of  “formal  discipline,"  which  held  that  learning  something 
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“tough”  like  Latin  or  Greek  ^vns  preparation  for  life  to  learn  anything 
“easy,”  significantly  affected  what  was  taught  in  schools. 

Ternian’s  basic  studies  of  gifted  children  showing  that,  contrar>-  to 
popular  belief,  they  are  on  the  average  better  than  their  peers  in  physical 
development,  emotional  adjustment,'  and  social  maturity  changed  the  at- 
titudes held  about  gifted  children  and  their  educational  needs, 

Lewin,  Lippitt,  and  White’s  study  establisliing  the  relationship  iMjtween 
children’s  l>ehn\ior  luid  autocratic,  democratic,  or  laissez-faire  patterns  of 
teacher  leadership  greatly  affected  teacher  education  and  educational  ad- 
ministration. 

“Guilford's  . research  on  the  structure  of  intellect,  which  led  to  the 
notions  of  convergent  and  divergent  thinking,  [is]  now  i)icreasingly  a part 
not  only  of  the  assessment  of  children’s  ability  but  ofjlw  curriculum  ol>* 
jectives  in  many  schools.” 

“Skinner’s  basic  research  on  learning  and  reinforcement  . . . contributed 
heavily  to  the  development  of  programmed  instruction,” 

“Clark's  basic  research  on  self-concepts  of  Negro  and  white  children 
[was]  used  by  the  Sui)reme  Court  in  its  desegregation  decision." 

“Hebb’s  basic  research  on  the  effects  of  sensory  deprivation  . . , raised 
important  questions  about  the  role  of  the  early  life  of  disadvantaged  children 
on  their  later  performance  In  school.” 

“Fantz’s  basic  research  on  the  perception  of  infants,  during  the  first 
months  of  life  , . . is  altering  the  view  that  the  infant’s  world  is  only  a 
buzzing  confusion,  and  is  likely  to  influence  the  educative  provisions  in 
infant  and  child  care  centers;” 

"Piaget’s  basic  research  on  cognitive  development  ...  is  transforming  our 
conceptions  of  the  growth  of  intellectual  functioning  from  linear  to  stage 
models,  and  is  having  significant  effects  on  curriculum  construction.” 

“Schultz’s  basic  research  on  the  economic.s  of  education  . . . may  alter  the 
prevailing  views  that  schools  consume  capital  to  the  view  that  schools 
produce  capital,  and  thus  ultimately  have  a more  profound  effect  on  the 
financing  of  education  than  all  the  practical  packages  developed  to  sell  school 
bonds  put  together.” 

Disciplined  study  of  individuals,  groups,  society,  technology,  and  the  other 
foundations  of  e<lucntion  is  the  business  of  the  traditional  disciplines.  What  we 
know  in  a rigorous  way  about  the  individual  as  a participant  in  education  comes 
from  the  work  of  the  ]>sychologl,st,  biologist,  linguist,  anthropoldjdst,  and  philoso- 
pher; the  group  is  the  subject  of  psychologists,  sociologists,  and  anthropologists. 
Society  and  its  in.stitutions  are  explored  by  sociologists,  anthropologists,  political 
.scion ti.sts,  economists,  linguists,  liistoria'ns,  and  philosophers.  Technology  is  the 
province  of  the  physical  scientist,  psychologist,  engineer,  economist,  infonnatlon 
scientist,  nnd  management  scientist  Statisticians,  niatliema,ticians,  and  computer 
.scienti.sts  provide  some  of  the  methods  of  study  to  each  of  these  ^disciplines. 
Thus,  the  NIE  should  encourage  work  in  the  traditional  disciplines  that  promi.ses 
to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  education. 

The.se  foundation-building  activities,  like  those  devoted  to  advancing  educa- 
tion and  to  solving  educational  problems,  depend  on  the  availability  of  com- 
petent personnel  to  carry  out  the  work,  on  the  existence  of  suitable  organizations 
to  bring  them  together  and  supimrt  them  in  the  performance  of  their, tasks,  and 
on  managerial  competence  to  allocate  available  fund.s  effectively.  At  present, 
each  of  tho.se  resources  i.s  in  short  supply  in  education.  Thus,  the  next — arid 
last — supporting  objective  a&sunies  special  importance. 

SUPPORTING  OBJECrrn'E  IV  f TO  BUILD  A VIGOROUS  AND  EFFECTIVE  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  DE\'ELOPMENT  SYSTEM 

To  achieve  the  objective.s  Just  describecl  will  require  the  participation  of  an 
extensive  and  intricate  network  of  research  and  development  institutions  and 
personnel.  The  NIE  .should  occupy  a central,  influential  role  in  this  network, 
especially  source  of  funds  and  as  a nuans  of  bringing  about  coordinate  ac- 
tivities among  the  many  participants,  but  it  will  not  be  able  to  do  even  a small 
portion  of  the  necessary  work  itself.  It  must  rely  ui)on  the  educational  R&D 
system.’  ' 

Had  it  been  designed  by  some  single,  far-siglite<l  intelligence,  tliat  .system 
might  be  exiwcted  to  be  the  right  size,  to  contain  the  proper  distribution  of  skills 
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and  intorestH,  to  have  develoi^d  appropriate  institutional  mechanisms  for  ca^»- 
ing  out  its  tasks,  and  to  have  established  satisfactory  internal  mechanisms  for 
coniniiinication  aiid  quality  control.  Even  if  no  single  intelligence  had  designed 
it,  hut  instead  some  long-term,  incremental  process  of  evolution  had  been  al- 
lowed to  operate,  it  might  have  been  exixjcted  to  achieve  some  close  approxima- 
tion to  appropriate  .size  a^id  character  through  u proce.ss  of  natural  selection. 
However,  neither  a single  intelligence  nor;  a^  long-tenn  natural  evolution  has 
shupwl  the  educational  R&D  system.  It  is,  rather,  the  product  oldecade^i  of  in- 
difference followed  by  a djecade  of  forc^ed  expansion.  Naturally,  the  form ‘that 
it  has  taken  satishes  few  of  the  requisites  for  an  effective  system.  Comi^red  , 
with  tho  needs  of  education  and  the  dem.and.s*  that  will  be  placed  upon  it  by  the 
XIE,  it  is  too  sniall,  too  diffuse, ’maldistrihuted,  too  narrow  in  i^ope,  and  lacking 
in  nonacademic  in.stitutions.  ^ 

Too  Small, — There  is  no  precise  rule  b,\;;’p'hich  the  proper  size  of  the  educa- 
tional R&D  system  could  be  deterqiihed.  In  the  long  run,  proper  size  for  an 
R&D  system  depends  on  the  scopa;6f  the  subject,  the  .chances  of  success,  thq 
benefits  to  bo  expected,  and  the  cost.s.  In  the  short  run,  It  is  limited  by  the  avail- 
ahility  of  i>orsonnel  and  by  the  state  of  knowledge.  Decisions,  however,  can  be 
made  on  simpler,  incremental  grounds;  Should  the  system  be  increased,  de-' 
creased,  or  kept  the  same  during  the  next  year  or  two? 

Two  informal  arguments  .sniggest  that  at  this  time  the  educational  R&D  sys- 
tern  should  be  increased.. Tlie  first  argument  is  simply  that,  compared  with  the/ 
R&D  .system  serving  other  national  cnterjirises  of  similar  size,  no  greater  im-  • 
portancc  or  need,  and  no  less  challenge,  the  educational  R&D  system  is  quite 
smalL  The  previously  noted  comparison®  with  agriculture  and  health,  both  of 
which  have  benefited  dramatically  from  R&D  during  the  last  several  decades,  is 
e.specially  telling.  It  is  reviewed  in  Table  1.  / 


TABLE  1.-RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORT  IN  EDUCATION,  HEALTH,  AND. 
AGRICULTURE  (i%8) 


/ 


Area 

Contribution 
* to  i968  GNP 

(billions) 

Expenditure 
for  R.&0. 
(billions) 

/ 

R.  & D./Gr(P 
contribution 
(percent) 

Effort  devoted 
to  R.&D. 
(equivalent 
man-years) 

Education 

: $53,0 

$0,190 

0.3 

4,500 

Health .../..M 

51.5 

2.400 

4.6 

59.QOQ 

Agriculture 

: 73,5 

0.800 

i.i 

26,000 

Although  all  three  enterprises  are  large  and  of  roughly  similar  size,  agriculture 
.s*i)ent  4 times  the  dollar  resources  and  almost  0 times  the  maniwwer  on  R&D 
as  did  education ; for  health,  the  difference  wa.s  even  more  dramatic — 13  times 
the  dollar  resources  arid  13  times  the  manpower.  Wheregs  agriculture. allocated 
1.1  i>ercent  of  its  contribution  to  the  GNP  to  R&D,  and  health  allocated  4.U  per- 
cent, education  expended  le.ss  than  0.4  irercent.  (The  situation  has  not  improved 
.since  1W)8.)  Tire  starkness  of  these  figures  is  emphasized  by.  tlie  relative  recent- 
ne.ss  of  education’s  rise  to  even  that  level.  A.s  recently  as  FY  1003,  the  OE — now 
the  primary  source  of  support ior  R&D — expended  less  than  $10  million  for  R&D. 

ThiLS,  the  comirarisoii  \Hth  enterprises  of  similar  scope  and  no  greater  difficulty 
that.  hdve  . been  greatly  benefited  by  R&D  suggested  that  the  educational  R&D 
.sy.stem  is  .still  far  heloW  the  size  needed  to  contribute  signlficaiitly  to  the  improve- 
ment and  reform  of  an  enterprise  pf  (‘ducation’s  .scope  and  difficulty. 

The  second  argument  is  that  there  are  tasks  for  educational  R&D  that  are  im- 
portant and  promise  significant  benefit,  hut  are  not  being  carried  out  by  the 
current  system  because  of  inadequate  resources.  In  the  previous  discussion  of  the 
NIE  ohjective.s,  some  such  tasks  were  described  in  very  general  terms.  In  the  next 
chapter,  a program  of  activities  for  educational  R&D  will  he  described  somewhat 
more  specifically.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  note  that  Currently  very  few  of  the  local 
or  .state  education  agencies  Imve  access  to  R&D'  i>er.sonnel  or  Institutions  who 
could  assist  with  the  major  prphlem.s  they  face;  that  careful  exix?rlmentation 
with  comprehensive  educational  alternatives  is  rare;  that  the  findingsjof  R&D 
are  not  consistently  put  into  practice;  and  that  development  of  new  practices, 
equipment,  and  curricula  is  still  occurring  aba  very  slow  rate. 


® Appendix  Q contains  further  information  about  this  comparison. 
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Too  D/jQTfwc.— rScientists  and  enp:iucers  frequently  refer  to  the  need  to  achieve 
“critical  mass'*  in  an  R&D  enterprise.  The  term  comes  from  nuclear  physics, 
where  the  critical  mass  of  radioactive  material  is  the  amount  needed  to  achieve^ 
a self-sustaining  nuclear  reaction.  It  has  come  to  mean  the  minimum  size  and 
composition  of  a research  or  development  group  necessary*  to  achieve  a vital, 
self-sustaining,  creative  atmosphere  for  the -task  at  liand.  In  basic  research,  quite 
theoretical  in  character,  the  critical  mass  may  he  one  or  two  re.searcliers ; in 
complex  developmental  and  exi)erlmenbtil  programs,  the  critical  ina.ss  may  be 
several  hundred  individuals  having  a great  diversity  of  skills.  When  the  critical 
mass  for  larger  tasks  cannot  be  achieved,  individual  researchers  tend  to  pursue 
jsmall  tasks  on  their  own/ These  small  tasks  rarely  cumulate  to  achieve  major 
effects. 

Another  kind. of  critical  mass  is  the  one  that  increases  the  i>ower  of  a large 
.enough  group  of  ref^earch  teams,  each  pursuing  its  own  topic  within  the  .same  field 
at  the  same  institution.  The  different  iwinta  otview;  and  approaches  to  the  field 
come  together  both  formally  And  informally,  enriching  the  criticism  and  insights 
available  to  each,  and  leading  to  the  formation  of  new*  team.s,  new  approaches, 
and  new’  points  of  view*.  Anyone  who  has*  experienced  such  an  atmo.sphere  is 
aw’are  of  the  enhanced  creativity  and  productivity  it  produces. 

Educational  R&I>  has  suffered  from  a lack  of  R&U  groups  that  have  attained 
eltlier  kind  of  critical  mass.  The  R&D  Centers  and  Regional  Educational  Labora- 
tories were  established  to  achieve  Interdisciplinary  R&D  groups  (in  the  first 
case)  and  development  grouiMj  (in  the  second  case)  of  sufficient  size  to  be  effec- 
tive. Some  of  those  23  groups  have  begun  to  “go  critical,’*  but  in  total  they  are 
still  a small  portion  of  the  system.  Some  schools  of  education  have  attempted  to 
achieve,  developnient  groups,  buj:  their  aspirations  have  been  hindered  by  lack  of 
funds.  The  typical  situation  In  education  is  still  the  one-  or  tw-OKinan  research  ^ 
study,  in  which  the  participants  engage  part-time.  There  is  a strong  need  to  form 
larger  critical  masses  of  R&D  personnel  working  »on  the  central  issue.s  of 
education. 

Maldistributed. — Related  to  the  problem  of  attaining  critical  mass  Is  that  of 
achieving  a proper  distribution  of  effort  among  the  activities  from  research 
through  development  to  Implementation.  Insufficient  effort  in  development  and* 
implementation  will  impede  the  application  of  increased  knowledge  in  practice; 
not  enough  effort  in  research  will  inhibit  effective  development  and  Implementa- 
tion. More  specifically,  effective  R&D  systems,  such  as  those  that  serve  industry, 
health,  and  agriculture,  have  developed  complex  networks  of  activities  linking 
research  with  practice  and  have  staffed  them  w*ith  specialists  such  as  design, 
production,  and  salos  engineers,  agricultural  exten^on  agents,  and  medical 
detail  men.  The  educational  R&D  netw’ork,  by  contrast,  is  incomplete  and  Im- 
balanced. What  Improvements  there  are  haVe  occurred  during  the  last  decade 
w’lth  the  increase  in  funds  from  the  OE  and  the  NSF  for  development  and  ihiple- 
mentation  activities.  Nevertheless,  educational  R&D  still  displays  the  conse- 
quences of  its  long  isolation  in  the  school  of  ''ducation ; GO  i>ercent  of  educational 
R&D  funds  w’ere  spent  in  universities  and  colleges  in  1968,  but  only  37  percent 
of  health  and  22  percent  of  agriculture  R&D  funds  w’ere.  Educational  R&D  is  • 
still  heavily  weighted  toward  the  kinds  of  research  and  evaluation  actirityi 
favored  by  such  settings.  ■ 

What  are  underdeveloped  are  the  kinds  of  activity  tliat  in  other  fields  are 
carried  on  by  industry,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  teaching  hospitals. 
Education  devoted  roughly  3,9()0  man-years  of  effort  to  de\’elopment  and  inno- 
vation in  1968 ; agriculture  exi>ended  over  28,(XX)  man-years. 

What  is  'virtuallp  absent  is  the  research-based  problem-solving  actiHty  in  the 
ojperatlng  agency.  In  1968  there  were  only  1,300  man-years  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  innovation  carried  bn  in  the  almost  20,000  state  and  local  education 
agencies ; most  of  that  was  testing  and  gathering  statistics. 

If  educational  R&D  is  to  be  effective  in  improving  the  education  of  Americans, 
these  maldistributions  will  have  to  be  rectified.' 

Too  Narrow  in  Scope. — Education  is  a many-sided  subject.  It  impinges  on 
every  aspect  of  our  lives — cultural,  social,  i>olitical,  and  economic;  It  draws 
upon  most  of  our  resourceji — human,  technological,  institutional ; and  it  concerns 
all  aspects  of  humanness — philosophical,  psychological,  biolo^eal.  Education 
should,  therefore,  be  a subject  of  interest  to  an  exceptionally  wide  range  of 
specialists,  from  political  scientists  and  economi.sts,  through  psychologists  and 
engineers,  to  natural  9Cientist.s  and  artists.  And  it  should  benefit  fioim  their 
contributions.  It  is,  therefore,  both  surprising  and  disconcerting  to  observe  that 
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education  benefits  far  less  from  such  concern  than  does  defense  or  business — 
certainly  far  less  than  it  should. 

For  a variety  of  reasons,  rooted  in  history  and  academic  status,  educational  . 
R&D  has  been  the  almost. private  preserve  of  tlie  ixsycholoffist  and,  occasionally, 

, ^the  90d(rfogist,  Only  recently  it  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  more 
than  a handful  of  well-trained  researchers  in  other^  fields.  Economic,  x»litlcal, 
technological,  biological,  statistical,  and  linguistic*  aspects  of  education  are 
becoming  more  respectable  siibjecta  of  study  within  the  relevant  disciplines. 
But  the  trend  is  still  young  and  it  has  serious  impediments  to' overcome;  it 
will  need  significant  encouragement  Even  more  important  and  more  *difllcult, 
is  the  creation  of  Incentives  and  institutions  whereby  these  various  disciplines 
can  Nvork  together  to  bring  tli^r  complementary  talents  to  bear  on  significant 
‘ » educational  problema 

Lacking  in  iMtitutionB.  If  educational  R&D  is  to  grow  in  size,  in  concentration, 
in  distribution,  and  in  scope,  it  will  have  l>oth  to  draw  many  more  soientiflc 
and*  developmental  personnel  into  Its  efforts  and  to  provide  appropriate  settings  - 
> in  which  they  can  work.  Presently,  the  choices  are  quite  narrow.  distribution 
of  man-years  of- educational  R&D  effort,  by  setting,  in  1008  is  showm  in  TalJle 
• 2.  which  is  adapted  from  data  in  Appendix  G.  * i 

Tabic  2 — Distribution  of  Educational  7fcscorc/t  and  Development  Man-Years, [hp 


, Setting  (1968) 

Setting : Man-years 

Universities  and  colleges 2,100 


Total ^ ."2/100 


State  agencies  - ! : ' 230 

Local  school  agencies--. : — i 800 

Professional,  associations ; 280 


Total — : - 1,310 

Private  research  institutions 200 

Private  firms  — - / 120 

Educational  laboratories ^ i 750 

Total ^ : J 1, 130 

Grand  total - i 4, 540 


Since  most  R&D  in  universities  and  colleges  Ik  a part-time  occupation,  the  2,1Q0 
man-years  in  the  chart  represent  tlie  effort  of  a far  greater  number  of  individuals. 
In  the  other  settings,  however,  R&D  is  more  likely  to  be  full-time. -Thus,  the  great 
majority  of  educational  R&D  personnel  are  in  higher  educational  institutions. 

TOere  are  no  more  than  200  colleges  and  luilversltles  at  which  educational 
R&D  is  cond.uct«l.  Of  the  18,000  or  so  state  and  local  education  agencies  and  pro- 
fessional associations,  clearly  only  a very  small  proportion  can  be  devoting  any 
effort  to  research,  development,  or- Innovation.  Similarly,  only  several  tens  of 
private  firms,  at  most,  are  rcsponsible  for  the  120  man-yenrs  of  effort  expended  in  ' 
such  settings.  Finally,  there  are  15  Regional  Educational  l/Uboratories.  This  cata- 
log describes  the  present  institutional  setting  for  educatimial  R&D. 

How  should  it  be  strengthened?  Several  actions  seem  hi^y  desirable. 

First,  the  higher  education  settings  could  be  strengthened  by  involving  a wider 
range  of  disciplines  than  is  currently  active,’  by  building  critically  sized  centers 
for  interdisciplinary  R&D  in  education,  and  by  linking  R&D  more  closely  with  the 
education  of  educaHonal  personnel  and  with  educational  practice.  (This  effort,  of 
course,  has  been  begun — ^wdth  some  success — \vlth  the^creition  of  Research  and 
Development  Centers.)  ' 

Second,  the  state  and  local  educational  agency  settings  could  be  stretigthened 
by  establishing  R&D  as  an  essential  activity  in  all  operating  agendea  That  is 
not  to  say  that  basic  researcli  or  even  product  development  should  be  uufier  way 
In  those  settings,  but  rather  that  indivldimls  with  a solid  training  In  educational 
science^ and  technology  should  be  there  and  that  they  should  work, closely  with 
teachers  and  administrators.  The  R&D  personnel  would  help  with  immediate, 
operational  problems;  assist  in  planning  and  evaluating  innovative  programs*, 
liuk.the  knowledge  and  tools  of  educational  R&D  with  practice;  and  encourage 
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and  monitor  the  conduct  of  appropriate*  Rt&D  In  otlier  setting.  The  presence  of 
such  personnel,  aware  of  the  findings  of  R&D  and  the  problems  of  practice, 
throughout  the  operating  system  of  education  would  go  very  far  toward  overcom- 
ing the  considerable  gap  between  research  and  practice  that  currently  exists. 
Their  position  would  be  comparable  in  many  resi>ects  to  tliat  of  the  engineer  and 
operations  analyst  in  industry  or  the  extension  ugent  in  agriculture. 

Third,  the  privatt;  profit  and  not-for*profit  institutional  setting  could  be 
strengthened  hy  increasing  its  size  and  scope  of  activity  and  by  linking  it  more 
closely  to  the  state  and  local  agencie.s  and  to  the  higher  educational  institutions. 
These  institutions  provide  the  major  setting  in  which  large-scale,  long-term  de- 
velopmental and  expermental  efforts  can  be  conducted.  Tliey  also  provide  a' 
setting  in  which  critically  sized,  mixed  teams  of  researchers  and  developers  can 
be  brought  together  to  serve  tlie  needs  of  many  different  local  and  state  agencies. 
Thus,  whereas  a small  school  district  could  not  expect  to  hire  a permanent  staff 
of  economists,  psychologists,  and  techfiologlsts  to  help  it  plan  significant  changes 
in  its  educational  practice,  it  (or  a consortium  of  similar  districts)  could  hope 
to  make  use  of  a private  instlt\ition  established  to  build  such  expertise.  (Again,  a 
start  has  been,  made  with  the  establishment  of  Regional  Educational  linbora- 
tories,  and  interstate  and  logal  consortia.  Mucin  needs  to  be  done  to  strengthen 


those  efforts,  however.) 

Thus  far,  the  deficiencies  of  the  performance  side  of  the  educational  R&D 
system  have  been  described.  However,  ns  was  noted  in  the  Introduction,  to  over^ 
come  those  deficiencies  and  achieve  an  effective  program  of  educational  R&D  will 
require  considerable  competence  on  the  sponsorship  side,  especially  in  the  prin- 
cipal Federal  agency  sponsoring  educational  R&D. 

Need  for  Strong  Program  Management. — The  wise  allocation  of  R&D  funds  is 
•an  exceptionally  difficult  task  that  denmnd.s  talents  compurable  to  those  nee.ded 
to  carry  out  R&D  itself.  The  Federal  program  officer  must  he  able  to  understand 
and  select  among  at  Ivities  that  by  their  nature  are  at  the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 
He  must  be  able  to  judge  their  prospects  for  success  and  estimate  how  well  they 
will  serve  education's  needs  should  they  succeed.  If  competent  and  creative  R&D 
talents  are  to  be  attracted  to  and  retained  in  education’s  service,  the  program 
officer  ulust  attain  their  fesheijt  for  the  consistency  and  validity  of  his  judgments. 
For  these  reasons,  the  agencies  that  sponsor  educational  R&D  must  be  staffed  by/ 
individuals  of  the  highest  competence,  well  trained,  in  research  or  development, 
and  in  continuing  close  contact  with  their  fields  of  research  or  developmenf.  tn 
contrast  tt)  many  government  programs  in  which  funds  are  allocated  according 
to  formulas  and  guidelines,  well-run  R&D  programs  are  completely  discretionary, 
with  each  decision  for  the  expenditure  of  $10,000  or  $1  million  demanding  expert 
knowledge  and  judgment. 

Those  Federal  research  funding  programs  that  are  generally  judged  to  be 
.successful  have  met  these  requirements  through  the  adoption  of  special  personnel 
systems  designed  to  attract  (In  competition  with  universities,  hospitals,  and  in- 
dustry) scientists  and  engineers  able  to  guide  the  wise  expenditure  of  govern- 
ment funds.  Two  such  successful  programs  are  those  of  the  NSF  anti  the  NIH. 
In  Table  3 their  personnel  systems  are  compared  with  that  of  the  NOTRD. 

Although  the  NSF  expends  about  5 times  as  much  as  the  NCERlJ,' it  hak  36 
times  as  many  authorized  supergrade  positions.  Although  both  the  NSF  and  NIH 
have  fiexlble  personnel  systems  designed  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
universities  and  industry  foi  scientific  personnel  and  bring  such  personnel  into 
government  for  noncareer  appointments, 'the  NCERD  employs  u personnel  system 
designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  managing  large,  formula  support  programs.  And" 
although  the  NSF  and  NItt  have  the  stature  and  visibility  that  derives  from 
leadership  by  men  at  the  Level  II  or  Level  IV  rank  in  the  Federal  Executive 
Schedule,  the  NCERD^must  ai^sert  its  responsibility,  in  the  Federal  government 
on  the  authority  of  a GS-17  director.  Th€^ conditions  do  not  yet  exist  to  enable  the 
Federal  government  to  attract  the  caliber  of  staff  heeded  to  run  a truly  effective 
educational  R&D  program. 

ThU8,•^the  NIE  must  take  as  one  of  its  major  supporting  objectives  the 
strengthening  of  the  educational  R&D  community,  both  on  the  performer  side 
and  on  the  sponsor  side.  The  NIE  should  devote  a portion  of  its  resources  dircotlg 
to  development  of  the  RdD  performer  communitg  through  ■fellovDShips^  institii^ 
tional  development  grants^  and  similar  mechanisms.  Some  tentative  program  ric- 
tivlties  of  this  kind  are  described  in  Program  Area  IV  in  the  next  chapter.  Estab- 
lishment of  the  NIB  is  itself  an  attempt  to  sti;engthen  the  R&D  sponsorship 
community.  Its  personnel  and  administrative  provisions  are  delscribed  in  Chapter 
IV,  Organization. 
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TABLf  3.-PERS0NNEL  SYSTEMS* OF  NCERD,  NSF.  AND  NIH 


Kem 


NCERD  - 


NSF‘ 


NIH 


Budget,  fiscal  year  1970; 
Intramural 


ExjrAmuraL 
Total. 


S90, 000.000 


T438.000.000 


$120. 000,000 

1.400.000. 000 


90. 000.000 


438.000.000 


1.520.000,000 


Authorized. 


Acting: 


Managerial  staff,  1970:  ‘ 'f  ^ 

. Director GS-17i.t  1 

’ Deputy  Directors  ^d  equivalents.  GS-16..'.  1 GS-16...  1 


ELM. 
EL  ill 


Assistant  Directors  and  1 GS-lfi.„  I GS-15...  4 

equivalents.  • GS-15...  3 

. Deputy  Assistant  Directors  and  :.....  GS-i8  equivalents..:  11 


1 EUV,.,. 1 

1 GS-18  equivalents...  10 

GS-1 7 equivalents...  1 
■ ■ ■ . " GS-15  equivalents. . . 2 

ELV....- 5 GS-lSequlvatems...  16 


j equivalents. 
Division  Directors. 


GS-17  eqbivalents.. 


GS-18  equivalents... r^3 
GS-1 7 equivalents.'..  8fs_ 

GS-16 1 

32'  GS-18 equivalents...,.  9 
v:  GS-1 7 equivalents. . . 17- 
GS-16  equivalents:..  .9 
GS-15:..,>..r...:..  2 


Total 

Number  with  doctorate. 


■ 6 
0. 


; *”5 
:.-’3 


50 

39 


89 
11  . 


Professional  staff,  1970  (including  management); 

« . Executive  level. :..v 

GS-lfrto  18i. 


1 


GS-16  to  18,  equivalent..' *. 


(GS-16  and  above). 
GS-10tO^5,or  equivalent 


. Total: : 

(Intramural  programs).,, 

Number  with  doctorate...'.... 
^ Number  of  fellowship  appoint- 
ments  


(3) 


0) 

78 


X 

r * . 

a*- 


101 

(108). 

397 


1 

87 
85 
(173) 
3, 829 


. 79 
* (0) 
22 


505 

(0) 

158 

35 


4.D02 
(1, 582) 
2.0M^,_ 

285 


a' 


Civil  Service  only 
No 


Civil  Service  plus 
Yes ■ 


Personnel  system:  ' 

1.  Freedomto  set  pay  anywhere  No Yes : Yes. 

in  supergrade  range.  - , 

2»  Civil  Service  approval  ofqual-  Yes No « :.  Yes. 

Ifications  for  pay  needed. 

j.  Carter  appointment... r Yes No....; 1'.,  Yes. 

4.  Includeain  Civil  Servc.e  re-  Yes Optional .'  Yes, 

tirement  plan.  v.  ..k 

5.  Agency  quota  for  siJpergrades No.!l^: Yes. 

6.  Filled  from  Civil  Service’quola  , Yes r.-. No No. 

. forsupefgrades. 


Public  Health  Officer. 
Civil  Service  plus 


• III.  Program  ’ 

The  most  important  and  difficult  (Choices  to  be  made  in  creating  the  NIB  are 
,thoso  that  determine  its^prpgrara:  The  needs  of  education  are  so.  great,  the 
RhTf  eomiiiunity’s  capabiUtieii  are  so  limited  in  comparison,  and  the  arailable 
/unds  are  so  constrained  that  the  design  of  a program  tliat  acliieves  the  full 
IKitentinljbeneAt  f rom  R&D  for  education  will  b^  a demanding  task..  It  is  a task 
that  shouldi.  Occupy  *a  major  pdrt  of  the  attention  of  the  NIE  Staff,  leadership, 
and.ad\is6ry  gfoups,  not  only  at  the  beginning  but  throughout,  the  Institute's 
e.xistence.  ^ 

'Prograiif  also  occupies  central  place*  In  planning  for  the  XIE.  AVhat  the 
Institute  will  do  determine!  in  large  measure  how  it  will  be  organised  and  how., 
it  must  relate  to  its  constituencies.  It  has  not  been  jwssible  during  th^s  plan, 
ning  effort  to  undertake  the  extensive  analytic,  and  consultative,  process  tliat 
design  of  a final 'program  for  the  NIB  would  require.  However,""  the  cliaracter 
and  content  of  a progrram  have  bfen  discussed,  individually  and'in  groui>s,  uith 
a wide  rangd  of  resitected  individuals  from  the  education,  and  It&D  domiffimi- 
tles.  From  those  discussions dios  come  a preliminary  program  that,  while  it  can- 
not claim  the . legitimacy  and  stature  that  .tlie  Institute’s  carehilly  designed 
.program  wdll  achieve,  should  suffice  to  eSbablish  the  ba^C‘ nature  of  the  NIE>s 
activities  and  to  guide  its  organlzationaV  design.  TliU-clgt^er  describes  and 
discusses  this  preliminary  program. 


MAJOB  PBppBAM  STRUCTURE 


Almost  nil  , of  the  NIE%  Drogram>Vlll  be  carried  out  by  e:fternal  agencies — 
higher  educational  instltutionH,  state  oiiU  local  agencieSi  H&D  Centers,  Regional 
Laboratories,  and  other  non-Federal  institutions.  No  more  tlian  5^i)ercent,  at 
least  at  the  start,  is  likely  to  be  performed  internally.  Tlie  iriajor  conccra  inlhe 
development  of  this  prbgram,  therefore,  has  been  \\itli,tlie  d^cription  of  activi- 
‘ ties  that  will  bo  sponsored,  but  not  conducted,  by  the'NIE.  l^he  institute's  in- 
tenml  research  agency,  which  will  bo  described  in*  the  next  chapter,  however, 
will  undertake  actlWtles  within  this  brwd  program  structure  for  which  its  staff 
an  organizatiom.are  specially  qualified.  Some  example.s  of  .its  possible^  activities 
will  also  be  provided  in  the  next  chapter.  ’ • ^ 

Tile  structure  of  the  research  program  follows  the  structure  of  the  NIE’ssup* 
porting  objectives  ^defined  in'the  preceding  .chapter.  Cbrresiwnding  to  each  of. 
these  four  objetUves  ia  a program  fIrc(^oftll^ Institute,  ‘ ^ * . 

' Prdgrdjti  Area.  1:  Soluiio)t  of  Major  Educational  ProblQtns 
t ’ Program  Area  U:  Advancing  Ednoaiioml  Praciicg 
« Program^  Area  I II r'Sirh\gthj^iing  Education's  Fintndaiions^  , ^ ^ 
Program  Area  IV : JStrengihening  the  Research  and  DeveXopment  System 
^ These  program  areas  are  divided,  in  turn,  into  several  pro'gram  elements. -The 
mnnlier  and  definition'^of  the  ejeinents  in  an  area  may  chfinge  over  tiiiie  ns  pri- . 
.^.  orities  and  coinpeteucicig;  change.  A preliminary  set  of  program  elements  for  the* 
^/foiir  program  areas,  is  shown  ;Jn  Table  4. 

Tho  pro g^m^ elements  comprise, -in  their  tp’nj,  a cluster  of  program  activities,  .^ 
TliK«  would  ordinarily 'be  individual /projects  or  groups ‘of  Closely  related 
I)rojl?cts.  An  extensive  listing  of  prospective -program  activities  appears  later 
in  this  chapter.  It  is  intended  to.  convey  through  .specific  examples  the  kind  and  . 
rofipr  of  acti\it>*.  vhe  Nift  should  undertake.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  describe 
precisely  what  the  N IE  should  do.  ' . . * . - * . ' 

The  fmir-proijrnm  areas  differ  in  the  priority  and  support  assigned  to  each,  in 
the  criteria  ripd  methods  for  program  desig:i,  and  hrthe  range  of  R&D  activities 
involved.  ‘ 

' PROGRAM  AREA  l":  SOl.UTldk*  ^OF  MAJOR  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  '' 

Tile  first  priority  of  tlip  NIE*w*511  undoubtedly  to  organize, 'support,  arid 
carry ‘^it  comprehevsiv^.  iiationhl  Rd:D  programs  aitaeJ^ing  7najor  educational 
problems.  In  support  of  that  priority,  this  prograni  arcOf  might  receive  o?i  thtf 
order,  vf  oiic-hglf  th*c^  rcsourx^ca.. available  to  the  NIE  early  Rs  history.  A 
number  of  the  problems  that  might  come  under  attack  in  this  AVRy  were  listed 
in  the  preceding  cliaptc'r^as  'part  of  the  discussion  of ’ Supporting  Objective  I. 
As  noted  there,  the  process  of  problem  ‘illumination"  is  a crbcial  jiart  of  the 
development  of  a.  problem-focused- R&D  program.  Illumination  bt  the  nature  of 
educatioh's  most  crucial . problems  will  be  a.  major,  function  of  file  NIE;  the 
intramufal  R&D  activity  \vill  play  a central  role  fn  this  process.  HQwe\T?r,  the 
difficult  passage  from  .surface  symptom  to  luiderlying  prohleqi  has  not  been  made 
during  the  first  steps  in  planning  for,  the  XIE.  Con.sequently,  any. selection  of 
problems  for  this  program  area  is  likely  to  be  flawed.  ALbest.  ^the  problem  defi- 
nitions may  hqve  to  be  unrrow'ed  or*re<lrawn  to  bring  them  iiitb^ consonance  with 
the  capacity  of  R&D  to  solve  tliein.  At  worst,  they  may  bb  showm  by  deeper  study 
=^1.1  ^^'hsfnrvce  lies  elsewhere.  -Nevertheless,  some  major  edu- 

^tlonal;  problems  mhst  bd, selected,  ns  exeiliplars,  for  this  preliminary  program. 
Jrom  among  the  variety  of»  problems  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  three  < 
have  been  chosen.  They  are  : ” , . , . * 

•The  poor  education  received  by  the  disadvantaged,  , ‘ . 

" ' inadequate  qunlltv  of  the  education  received  by  many  and 

The  need  to  use  eduennon’s  limited  resources  more  effectively 
For  present  purposes,  this  selection -of  problems  will  suffice.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  p^ram  element?  in  Table  4.  * ^ 

ro|/c  i.—Tcntativrffbgram  fpteture  for  th^Kmonal  liim^^  of  Ediioation  ,^ 

Program  Area  /.•Solution  of  Jfa;jor  Educational  Problems — ednipreheiislve  R&D 
‘ l>rogramsaddre.sslng  priority  contierns.  , i“c“Liisne  . 

Program  Element  1.  Improving  education  of  the  disadvantaged.  ' - ' 
irogram  Element  2.  Improving  the  fiualltv  of  education.  ’ - 

Program  Element  3.  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  resource  use  in  educaUon 
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Program  Area  II:  AdvnndnK  Educational  Pmefice— ciimulativp  R&D  proj^rnius 
developing  eduen  tion  as  an  art,  science,  profession. 

Progmiii  Element  l.^Iniproving  the  inslnictioiial  proce.ss — method  and  coiiteiit. 
Program  Element  2.  Improving  the  educationnl  system — organization  and  ad* 
mini.strationr  ' 

Program  Element  3.  Improving  educational  assessment — measurement  and 
evaluatfon. 

Progrnni  Element  4.  Improving  tlm  education  of  educational  personnel. 

Program  Arc(f.  Ill:  Strengdienlng  the  Foundations  of  Education — selective  re- 
.search  programs  buiUlnjg  basic  knoweldge  concerning  education. 

Proghim  Element  l.'Incitaae  knowledge  of  the  individual  as  ii  learner.  ( 
Program  Element  2.  In^ease  knowledge  of  group  processes  as  thejXTi'flfcct 
learning.  ' (C) 

Program  Element  3.  Incre^e  knowledge  of  .societal  influences  on  eduen  tion. 
Program  Elements.  Incr^se  ability  to  use. technology  and  media  effectively  in 
education.  / . 

Program  Element  5.  In^jease  effectivpjies.s  of  analyticar  and  re.search  method* 
ologies. 

Program  Area  /T^*  Strengthening  the  Re.search  nnd  Development  System — fnnd* 
ing  to  facilitate  formation  of  the  complex  network  of  individuals  nnd  in- 
stitutions needed  to  link  research,  development,  and  practice. 

Prograpi  Element  1.  Develpp  supply  of  comiH*tent  R&D  manimver. 

Program  Element  2.  Develop  supply  of  effective  R&D  institution.s. 

Program  Element  3.  Strengthen  linkage  between  R&D  and  practice. 

Program  Element  4.  Develop  structures  for  info  rain  tion  transfer. 

To  help  solve  these  major  educational  problems  the  NTE  will  want  to  do  two 
things;  first,  bring  to  benr  in  a coordinated  way  all  that  is  already  knowm  or 
developed  that  might  help  in  resolving  the  problem;  and  second,  focus  careful 
effort  on  learning  and  developing  what  is  needed  to  provide  better  solutions. 

The  R&D  activity  in  this  program  area  should  be  concei\ed,  implemented,  and 
managed  through  compre/iCM^itJc  naftowct/  programs.  These  would  ho  carefully 
dc.signed,  coherent' combinations  of  research,  development,  ,exj>erimentation,  eval- 
uation, nnd  implementation  activities  directed  at  solution  of  major  problems. 
Thus,  each  comprehensive  nation  a f program  would  comprise  not  onjy  activities 
intended  to  employ  existing  knowledge  in  the  solution  of  a major  problem,  hut 
also  a wide  range  of  nctiyitle.s — similar  to  those  undertaken  as  part  of  the  con- 
tlntilng  programs  inoPrograin  Arens  II  and  III — intended  ot  develop  the  im- 
proved practices  or  basic  knowledge  esseiitiah  if  better  solutions  to  that  major 
problem,  are  to  be -obtained.  While  each  of  these  programs  would  he  managed 
centrally  to  provide  coordination  and  effective  planning  toward  the  objective,  its 
component  activities  would  he  carried  out  in  many  settings. 

Central  management  of  each  program  element  would  be  provided  by  an  NIE 
program,  task  force,  led  by  a prografti  vianagcr  and.advi.sed  by  an  advisory  pantl 
of  educators,  R&D  personnel,  and  laymen.  The  staff  of  the  task  force  would 
comprise  not  only  . i)ermanpnt  probleni-orleiUed  R&D  management  i>ersonneI, 
but  also  personnel  .seconded  from  those  parts  of  the  NiE  concerned  with  support 
of  work  on  educational  practice  and  foundations.' They  would *brlng  to  the  prob- 
lems task  forces  an  awareness  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  their  areas  of  concern, 
and  would  take  back  to  those  areas  an  enhancQd"appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the 
educationnl  system.  ' ' 

paooaAM  AREA  II : advancino  educational  practice 

The  problem-focused  activities  undertaken  in  the  first  program  area  depend 
..for  their 'success  on  the  educational' tools  and  practices  and  the  fundamental 
• knowledge  available.  As  noted,  these  activities  will  include  efforts  directed  to- 
ward improving  one  or  another  tool,  or  toward  extending  knowledge  in  a p'flrticu- 
hirly  important  way.  But  such  activities  will  be  inidertnken  with  the  .specific 
needs  of  the  problem  area  in  mind.  Even  the  union  of  all  such  activities  under- 
taken as  part  of  the  problem-focused  programs  would  hot  comprise  a coherent, 
cumulative  national  program  intended  to  improve  the  state  of '^educational  prac- 
tice. The  responsibility  for  the  development  and  atipport  of  such  programs  falls 
in  tills  area.  The  area  might  receive  as  much  as  one-jourth  of  the  NIE*s  resources 
carly  in  its  history. 
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Among  the  constituents  of  educational  practice  that  niiKlit  he  the  subject  of 
program  elements  here  are  the  following: 

The  Instructional  process — the  content  of  instruction  iind  the  methods 
by  whicli  it  is  conveyed  to  various  student  groups, 

The  educational  system — the  institutional  niid  unstnictured  forms  through 
which  instruction  is  made  avniinble  and  how  they  are  administered, 
Educational  assessment — the  method  and  instruiiients  hy  wliicli  educa- 
tional progress  is  measured  and  evaluated,  and 

. Professional  development — the  forms  and  content  of  preparation  and  con- 
tinued training  of  educational  professionals.  d 

Once  again,  it  Is  imiwrtnnt  to  note  that  tlie  NIK  staff  and  ndvi.vory  imnels  may 
find  another  cateigorization  of  the  eonstituents  of  educationnl  practice  more 
fruitful.  'Tlint  i.s  rot  .so  important  here;  these  con:stitiient.s  will  sufliee  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  N IE’s  prosi>ective  program.  • 

As  a complement  to  the  indi^idunl,  targeted  activities  of  these  kind.s  under- 
taken i\a  part  of  the  problem-focused  prograni.s,  the  function  of  this  prol)lem  area 
is  the  development  and  .support  of  con  f hut  inf/;  cttmuUtfivr  nafional  prof/rams  that 
ii.’Clude  n range  of  research,  development,  e-Yperimentation,  and  impleinentntion 
activities  intende<i  to  increase  competence  in  each  of  the  constituents  of  educa- 
tional practice,  ^lese  program.*;  will  attempt  to  do  those  things  that  offer  tlie  best 
hope  of  moving  the  state  of  the  art  forward.  The  activities  would  be  earrie<i  out  in 
many  .setting.^,  would  he  le.ss  tightly  linked  together  than  the  components  of  n 
problem-focused  program  element,  and  would  provide  both  near-  and  farther-term 
returns.  • . . , 

9 Management  of  ’the  program  could  f>e  provided  by  n National  Center  for  eneli 
program  element,  .situntetl  wi^tliin  the  XI E.  For  example,  tlie  following  Center.'^ 
might  he  established  to  corre.sixmd  to  the  proposed  iirogram  eiements : 

Center  for  Instructional  Proces*s 
Center  for  Educational  System 
Center  for  Educational  As.sessinent 

Center  for  Profe.«.donaI  Development  ’ V 

Each  Center  would  have  a Director  and  an  advimrit  poiicf  charged  with  de- 
veloping n viable  national  program  In  its  area.  The  staff,  nl!  mnnnger.*^  of  extni- 
mural  programs,  would  Include  both  i>ermnneiit  prnfe.Hsioiia!  memhers  and  others, 
serving  temporary  tour.«,  from  the  R&I)  and  education  coniini\nities*.  T<)  a.ssure 
coordination  ''etween  these  activitie.s  and  the  similar  nctivitie.s  simmored  a.s  part 
of  problein.focused  programs,  srtaff  members  from  the  Ck'nters  wniihUie  .seconded 
to  serve,  part-time,  on  problem-focused  task  forces. 

PROORAM  AREA  III:  STBENOTIIENING  EDUCATION’S  FOUNDATIONS 

As  noted  in  the  de.seriptlon  of  Supiwrting  Objective  III  in  the  chapter  on 
objective.s,\‘ducationnl  practice  and  our  ability  to  .volve  e<lucntionnl  problems  are 
fouuded  on  our  apprecintlmi  and  understanding  of 
The  individual  ns  n learner, 

Group  processes  and  how  they  affect  learning,  • 

\ ’*  Society  and  its  relation  »to  learning. 

Technology'  and  media’ useful  in  instruction,  and 
Methodology  for  Investigating  education.  ■ 

To  be  able  to  jiut  a fine  edge  on  educntional  tools  and  to  iniprove  our  solution 
of  educationnl  problein.sj  then,  it  i.s  neccs.^-^nry  to  provide  a better  imdor.<i:anding 
of  the  foundntion.s  of  education.  The  rosponsiliility  for  developing  that  under- 
.standing  falls  in  Lais  program  area ; //  mipfif  receive  fO  to  Jo  percent  of  the  XIK.^ 
resources  early  in  its  history » 

The  program  elements  might  corresiwnd  to  the  siibject.s  of  concern  indicated 
above  Table  4 includes  such  a set  of  elements.  They  are  defined  la  greater  de- 
tail later  in  this  chapter.  Once  again,  it  must  be  noted  that  another  definition  of 
program  elemtnts  may"  prove  more  fruitful  to  the  NIE's  operations.  This  one 
is  simply  indicative. 

The  management  techniques  adopted  in  this  program  area  should  draw  hen^il,v 
upon  the  successful  e.xperience  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Uesearch,  XSP,  and  NIH. 
Although  their  procedures  differ  in  detail,  they  are  based  upon  a (common  ap- 
preciation of  the  most  effective  modes  of  ^encouraging  and  supporting  re- 
search at  the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  Bach  "program,  element  should,”  for  ex- 
ample, he  seen  n»  a portfolio  of  investments  in  new  knotoTcdgc,  and  like  specu- 
lative stock  iK)rtxolios,  it  is  the  total  yield  and  not  necessarily  the  ixjrfonnance 


of  each  venture  that  is  important  At  tlie  same  time,  a prudent  investor  will 
draw  upon  tlie  most  knowledgeable  sources  in  cliooRiug  his  investments.  Those 
who  know  tlie  frontiers  of  science  l>est  are  those  who  nre  exploring  them. 
Thus,  the  siiecification  nnd  selection  of  program  nctivities  in  tliis  area  must 
depend,  even  more  than  in  the  areas,  on  the  judgment  of  active  scientistSMind 
scholars.  However,  ito  avoid  too  narrow  a basis  of  choice,  it  will  be  desirable 
for  the  NIE  to  include  a simn  of  disciplines  and  a si>an  of  seniority  in  whatewr 
review  panels  it  employs  to  lielp  in  program-acthitj'  choices. 

Tliese  activities  will,  of  course,  be  heavily  weighted  toward  the  research 
end  of  the  R&D  siiectrum,  although  the  initial  development^  of  new  technology 
and  media  is  included  in  this  program  area  as  well.  ^Vs  a consequence,  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  carried  out  In  traditional  university  and  college  settings, 
altliough  the  R&D  Centers  and  Regional  Laboratories  might  also  undertake 
some  work  as  part  of  larger  programs. 

The  NIE  management  staff  will  comprise  scientifically  qualified  program 
ojBicers,  whp  will  rely  heavily  on  rcalcm  panels  drawn  from  the  research  com* 
munitj'.  The  staff  will  include  both  permanent  officers  and  a number  serving 
sliort  terms  on  leave  from  their  academic  or  research  Institutions.  Like  their 
fellows  in  Program  Area  II,  they  will  he  seconded  to  problem-focused  task 
forces  to  help  coordinate  their  work  with  support  of  similar  activities  as  part 
of  the  problem-focused  program  elements. 

PROGRAM  AREA  IV  *.  STRENGTHENING  THE  REBEAHCII  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM 

The  funds  and  interests  made  available  through  the  NIB  should,  in  the  long 
run,  bring  into  educational  R&D  tlie  large  enough  i>ool  of  professionals  and 
network  of  institutions  whose  lack  was  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.. 
However,  the  NIE  will  not  be  able  to  wait  for  all  the  natural  processes  of 
attraction  and  decision  to  be  acted  out.  If  it  is  to  make  a big  difference  in 
tl)e  quality  and  effectiveness  of  educational  R&D,  it  will  have  to  cutalize  tlie 
process  of  growth  and  organizational  of  tlie  R&D  community  as  suggested  by 
Supporting  Objective  IV.  This  is  not  an  unusual  function  for  a national  R&D 
sponsoring  organization.  TJie  NIH  and  NASA,  among  others,  have  been  conscious 
of  the  need  to  help  build  the  R&D  conimimlties  required  to  fulfill  their  func* 
tions.  Tills  program  area  is  devoted  to  that  actirity;  it  might  receive  on  the 
order  of  10  to  15  percent  of  the  resources  availahlc  to  the  NIE  early  in  its 
development 

Among  the  constituents  of  the  R&D  community  to  which  the  NIE  might  want 
to  devote  special  attention  are 

R&D  manpower. 

R&D  institutions,  . . 

Linkages  between  R&D  and  practice,  and 

Information  transfer  within  the  R&D  system. 

The  tools  available  to  serve  these  purposes  include  fellowships  and  trainee*/ 
ships,  iuatiutional  grants,  support  for  information  systems,  and  supx>ort  for 
training. 

The  management  of  this  area  will  be  in  the  hands  of  program  officers.  They 
need  two  close  linkages,  however.  One  i.s  with  a continuous  process  of  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  the  educational  R&D  community,  carried  out  by  the  NIE,  per- 
hap.s  in  clo.se  conjunction  with  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Educational 
R&D.  The  purpose  of  this  anhlysis  and  evaluation  would  be  to  identify  and  project 
into  the  future  national,  needs  for  educational  R&D  personnel  and  Institutions. 
While  such  proj^tions  nre  necessarily  iniiierfect,  they  provide  essential  guidance 
for  programs  intended  to  produce  such  personnel  and  institutions.  The  other 
close  linkage  must  be  with  the  R&D  p^ranis  .sponsored  by  the  NIE  itself. 
One  of  the  fundamentals  of  effective  edi^tion  for  R&D  is  the  close  and  con- 
tinuous participation  by  the  .student  in  actual  R&D  projects.  Since  the  NIE  will 
be  supporting  nio.st  such  projects  in  education,  it  is  essential  that  training  projects 
supporte<l  in  Program  Area  IV  be  tied  closely;to  R&D  projects  supported  in  other 
area.<  Similar  comments  apply  to  in.«tiutional  support;  which  should  be  related 
to  program  support ; and  to  development  of  information  .systems,  which  should  be 
under  the  aegis  of  institutions  and  indiyidnals  h'aving  R&D  comi>etence. 

PROGRAM  DESIGN  , • ' 

The  preceding  section  has  describe{l  the  broa^  region  of  intere.st  of  the  NIE. 
A mature  national  program  of  educational  R&D  would  support  activities  In  ‘ 
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every  element  of  those  four  program  areas,  and  in  others  not  montionetl  there,  us 
well.  However,  at  this  stage  in  the  development  of  the  national  educational  R&D 
enteri)rl8e,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  resources — flnaiiclal,  personnel,  or  instiutional — 
will  he  available  to  mount  so  comprehensive  a program.  If  tl\c  'NIE  is  to  succeed^ 
therefore,  it  will  have  to  focus  its  ^crgics  on  particularly  promishig  or  ituportant 
Rd  D activities.  It  will  have  to  place  some  bets. 

On  what  basis  should  those  bets  be  placed?  Two  criteria  seem  central:  the 
worth  of  each  individual  area  of  activity,  and  6o/a«cc  In  the  total  program. 

The  worth  of  each  individual  area  is  a comi>ound  of  several  factors.  It 
depends,  first  of  all,  on  the  importance  of  the  corresiK>n<ling  problem  or  area  of 
concern.  In  such  deliberations,  work  on  reading  problems  would  doubtless  rank 
higher  than  work  on  teaching  handwriting;  fundamental  studies  of  language 
acquisition  would  outrank  equally  fundamental  concern  with  color  perception. 

But  importance  is  not  enough.  There  must  also  be  a reasonable  prohahility  of 
success.  This,  In  turn,  depends  on  the  dififlculty  of  the  problem  or  area  of  .study 
and  the  availability  of  adequate  intellectual  tools,  personnel,  institutions,  and 
funds  to  work  on  it.  In  several  otherwise  important  areas  of  educational  conceni, 
shortages  of  per.sonnel  or  institutions  may  prevent  effective  R&D  activity. 

Finally,  there  must  be  a reasonable  probabfltti/  0/  tmpZcmentaffon.  This  is  both 
a substantive  and  an  instiutional  consideration.  Substantively,  it  .means  that  the 
likely  problem  solution  or  finding  cannot  l>e  so  exiwnsive,  difficult  to  execute,  or 
unacceptable  in  other  ways  that  it  has  little  chance  qf  being  put  into  practice. 
Institutionally,  it  means  that  the  eventual  users  of  the  solution  or  finding  have 
to  be  invplved  with  and  intereste<l  in  the  R&D  activity  in  such  a way  that  the 
chance  of  their  adopting  it  is  high,  and  the  problems  of  implementation  have  to 
be  a part  of  the  planning  of  the  program  from  its  inception. 

Many  program  activities  are  likely  to  prove  worthy — more  than  can  be  car- 
ried out  or  supported  early  in  the  NIB\s  program.  The  next  step  in  program  de- 
sign, then,  will  be  to  select  from  among  worthy  program  activities  a set  that  con- 
stitutes a balanced  program.  A number  of  different  balances  must  be  stnick. 

One  Is  between  activities’ with  a near-term  , return  and  those  who.se  benefits 
come  in  the  far  term.  It  will,  no  doubt,  bo  desirable  that  the  NIB  accomplish 
results  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  dp  so  it  will  wish  to  undertake  tlid  supjwrt 
of  some  activities  that  have  \yeen  under  way  a number  of  years  and  are  coming 
to  fruition.  Several  such  activities  should  have  high  priority  in  program  con- 
struction. But  the  NIB  will  wish  to  continue  to  contribute  to  educational  improve- 
ment in  the  future.  Educational  R&D  programs  necessarily  take  a number  of  years 
to  bear  fruit.  Thus,  at  the  same  timeyns  the  XIE  is  reaping  this  year’s  han’est,  it 
will  have  to  plant  the  seeds  of  future  harvest.s.  A high  priority,  thus,  must  also 
go  to  several  activities  showing  high  promise  for  longer-term  return. 

A second  balance,  relnted.closely  to  the  first,  is  among  large-scale  developmental 
and  experimental  programs  and  smnller-.scale  re.search  and  evaluation  activities. 

A third  balance  is  among  the  various  skill.s  that  should  be  applied  in  educa- 
tional re.search.  A properly  designed  program  should  Inclujde  activities  involving 
a broad  range  of  professionals;  researchers  ami  developers,  persons  conceme<l 
with  content  and  those  concerned  with  method,  social  scientists  and  technologists, 
creators  and  analysts.  ’ - . . 

Finally,  some  balance  must  be  struck  among  the  various  kinds  of  R&D  in- 
stitution. Most  likely,  this  balance  will  be  determined  by  the  limitofl  avnilahility 
of  certain  kinds  of  setting  and  their  specific  competencies.  . * 

Thus,  program  design  will  result  from  some  complex  interaction  between  the 
worth  of  indivitlual  projects  -and  the  neces.sUy  of  striking  certain  balaiice.s  in 
overall  program  design.  This  interaction  miLSt  be  i>erceive(l  and  applied  l»v  some 
individual  or  group.  The  procedures  the  XIE  ndopts  will  be  a cruciar  deter- 
minant.of  its  success. 

.TEINTATrVE  PPOORAM  ACTIVITIES 

What  would  be  the  specific  activities  of  a full-fledged  .NIE?  Precisely  what 
kinds  of  project  would  it  undertake?  How  w'ould  they  be  distributed  among  re- 
search, development,  evaluation,  and  implementation?  Ho\.*  would  they,  he 
distributed  across  the  levels  of  education?  What  mixture  of  R&D  skills  would 
they  employ  ? Where  would  they  be  conducted  ? These  question.s  are  hard  to  answer 
without  referring  to  n rather  detailed  program  for  the  NIE.  Yet,  for  the  reasons 
noted  earlier;  that  program  must  derive  from  a. process  of  ex’tensive  analysis,  con- 
sultation, and  review  that  has  not  yet  been  undertaken.  It  is  a task  dciiinudiug 
the  staff,  advisory  groups,  and  consultants  of  the  NIE  it.self.  More  important, 


it  is  a tajsk  demanding  judgments  concerning  needs  nnd  priorities  that  can  only 
be  made  through  the  NlE^s  mechanisms. 

Nevertheless,  for  several  reasons,  preliminary  planning  for  the  NIE  requires 
more  six?ciflc  information  about  the  NIE's  program  than  is  contained  in  Table  4. 
First,  such  in^rmation  provides  those  unfamiliar  with  educational  R&D  with 
a map  showing  the  breadth  of  its  territory  nnd  enough  detail  to  indicate  the 
varied  nature  of  its  terrain.  Second,  the  display  of  a wide  range  of  si)ecific 
‘activities  having  an  understandable  Telntionship  to  educational  improvement 
and  reforni  la  the  most  valid  evidence  for  the  assertion  that  educational  R&D 
nqeds  additional  support.  Third,  the  NIE’s  organizational  design,  described  in 
the  next  chapter,  must  he  guided  by  an  understanding  of  the  kinds  of  activity 
likely  to  be  a part  of  tlie  NIB  program.  And  fourth,  a si)eciflc  listing  of  activities 
can  serve  ns  the  focus  for  discussion  nnd  criticism  that  wdll  begin  the  several-  . 
phase  development  of  an  initial  prograiii  for  the  NIEJ.  Thus,  this  section  con- 
tains n description  of  «4oine  i>08sihie  program  activities  for  each  of  the  prog/am 
elements  shown  In  Table  4.  This  listing  Is  still  tentative  and  prcJhninari/,  Many 
add! tionalv steps  must  be  taken  before  tliis  listing  of  prospective  activities  can 
become  an  effective  program  fonr  the  NIE. 

Among  the  steps — involving  .staff,  advisory  groups,  nnd  consultants — needed 
to  transfonn  this  tentrittve  program  into  an  initial  prt)granl  for  the  NIB  ate  the 
following:  . ' ■ 

Relative  activities  to  those  already  under  way.  Many  of  the  activities  in 
the  present  listing  are  already  being  carried  out.  The  next  steps  in  program'^ 
development  should  identify  those  explicitly,  determine  the  progress  being 
made,  and  suggest  extensions  or  redirections. 

Add  desirable  activities  not  already  included.  Despite  the  fact  that  far  - 
inVare  appears  in  the  prdgram  than  cducntlonnl  R&D  could  hope  to  accom- 
plish witli  existing^  resources,’ many  valuable  activities  have  been  left  out 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  he  exhaustive  in  tlie  activity  listing.  Rather, 
the  objective  has  lM?en  to, include  n sufficient  variety  to  sug^st  the  scope 
of  activities  that  could  api)ear  within  n program  element.  Before  undertaking 
. the  necessary  priority-setting  nnd  selectioh,  -he  next  steps  in  program 
development  should  undertake  to  expand  the  listing  of  desirable  activities. 

, It  will  he  especially  Important  to  he  hospitable  ro  ncic  program  directions 
' ' if  the  NIE  is  to  achieve  its  ffoal  of  strengthening  educational  RdD. 

Identify  relationships'  amG:^g  activities.  Educational  *R&D  iz  a many- 
diniensional  entei^ise,'*  with  each  activity  relating  to  others  In  several' 
different  ways.  No  matter  how*  the  activities  may  be  grouped  and  arranged 
in  a map  of  educational  R&D.  ns  they  are  into  program  elements. apd  areas  ^ 
in  the  tentative  l^ogrnm,  overlaps  nnd  cl'ose  relationships  will  nppear  among 
activities  listed  .’separately.  Thus,  for  example,  tlie  development  of  certain 
kinds  of 'experimental  schools  is  listed  at  .several  places  in  tlie  tentative 
program.  Tliis  simply  reflects  tlie  ftict  tliat  such  n school  may  serve  several 
R&D  objectives;  it  is  not  meant  to  sugge.st  that  separate,  but  identically 
' defined,  experimental  schools  ^ould  be  run  ns  part  of  "each  program  ele- 
ment  However,  program  development  must  identify  and  assign  clear  re- 
sponsibility for  these  multipurpose  nctivitie.s.  To  emphaside  the  intcrrcla- 
tiohships  among  educational  RdD  ac.tiviticst  the  tentative  program  listing 
cross-references  related  activities  through  related  to’*  entries  in  many 
activity  dcscriptiOTis. 

Detwlop  costf  manpower,  and  time  estimates  for  activities.  A valid  pro- 
,grnm  cannot  be  developed  without  .sufficient  Information  to  face  the  real 
constraints  of  funds,  time,  and  mnnpow^er. 

Identify  specific  objectives  for  program  elements.  Especially  in  Uie  case 
of  Program  Area  I,  general  statements  of  olijectives— such  ns,  to  improve 
the  education  of  the  disadvantaged — are  insufficient  to  guide  program  design. 
The  definition  of  specific  objectives  is  prerequisite  to  the  development  of  n 
coherent  program’  ? 

Develop  alternative,  plans  for  each  program  clement.  From  the  listing  of 
possible  activities,  with  associated  cost,  mnnpow'er,  nnd  time  requirements, 
a series  of  alternative  R&D  plans  (for  different  total  cost  figures)  could  be 
composed  to  achieve  the  spedfle  objective.s.  This  procedure  would  be  most 
specific  in  t^rogrnm  Area  I,  less  specific  in  Program  Areas  II  nnd  IV,  and 
least  specific  in  Program  Area  III. 

Make  program  choices.  On  the  basis  of  this  detailed  information,  the  pro- 
gram design  choices  described  enrliercan  be  made. 
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• Thus,  the  tentative  program  listing  that  follows  should  be  viewed  only  as  a 
heglnnLng.  Development  of  an  improved  Agaida  far  Educational  Research’  and 
Dovclopmentf  involving  a wide  range  of  consultation  and  extensive  data  gather- 
ing, should  be  the  next  step  in  preparation  fortheNIE. 

PROGRAM  ElilMENT  I-l  I IMPROVING  EDUCATION  OF  THE  UISADVANTACIED 

Nature  of  the  Prohlcm  . * 

Disadvantage  Before  ^Tchool.— Blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  *Chlcanos,  American 
Indians,  and  whites  growing  up  in  poverty  generally^  enter  school  bphind  their 
middle-class  fellow  students  in  measured  achievement  and  readiness.  They  nsn-. 
ally  leave  even  farther  behind. 

* Disadvantage  in  School, — In  school,  children  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
have  a variety  of  dilSeulties* in  coping  witlrtlie  standard  school  curricula^and 
attitudes.  The  diiflculties  often  lead  to  failure&on  standardized  tests,  podr  self- 
images,  laek  of  interest  in  school,  boredom,  inattention,  disruption,  violence,  and 
withdrawal  from  edueatibn. 

• Disadvaritage  After  fifcTioo l.—Too  many  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  leave 
school  without  competence  ih  the  basic  cognitive  skills,  without  marketable  ca-  ' 
reerskllls,  without  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  capacity  to  learn,  and  with- 
out a proper  understanding  of  the  society  in  which  they  will  live.  The  result  is 
a-  lifetime  trapped  in  disadvantage,  and  a new  genera  ton  of  children  born  to  it 

Possible  Causes'*  . ' ' ' 

Among'  the  possible  factors  eo.Mtributing  to  educational  disadvantage  are : 
Early  home  conditions  that  h imi>er  psychological  development. 

Insuflacient  verbal  and  inteilecnial  stimulation  In  early  years. 

Home  and  neighborhood  cultures  different  from  those  of  the  majority 
fand  the  schools)'. 

‘ Language  difficulties  arising  ftom  use  of  a different  language  or  non- 
standard dialect  outside  of  school. 

Inappropriate  curricula  from  the  standpoint  of  relationship  to  ehild*s 
experience,  ability  to  develop  his  interest,  reliance  on  Looks  rather  than 
' experience,  and  so  on. 

Effect  of  narrow  nieasure.s  of  capability  and  developuiept  on  .student 
morale  and  teacher  exiiectations,  ' 

Inadquate  motivation  provided  by  funilly,  peer-group,  school,  or  society 
• to  lead  student  to  believe  that  school  .suece.ss  is  desirable. 

insufficient  information  available  to  teachers  on  .siXKJial  needs  of  dis- 
, advantaged  and  on  programs  that  have  been  more  successful  than  most. 
The  unmet  need  for  more  intensive  instructional  programs  than  are  gen- 
erally provided. 

Program' Activities  • 

Axioherent  R&D  program  attempting  to  alleviate  tlie  educational  deficiencies 
of  the  disadvantaged  must  address  many  of  tliese  possible  causes  and  comprise 
activities  ranging  from  research,  tlirougli  development,  experimentation,  and 
assessment,  to  implementation.  Among  the  program^.s  eonsiituents  might  be: 

1.  Baste  studies,  by  behavioral  and  .social  seienti.5ts  (iiieluding  educationists), 
of  the  ea\i3es  and  nature  of  educational  disadvantage  and  of  special  character- 
istics of  the  learning  process  among  disadvantaged  children : 

What  motivates  disdavantaged  Students  to  learn — and  what  discourages 
them?  • . 

What  is  the  nature  and  extent,  of  extrnschool  learning  from  television, 
friends,  family? 

What  are  the  effects  of  nutritional  deficiencies  bn  learning? 

How  do  dialect  or  first-language  differences  affect  learning? 

What  is  the  extent  and  degree  of  disadvantage?  How  is'  it  bistribiitcd? 

(Related  to  III-l,  III-2, 1 1 1-3.)  * 

2.  Pilot  ouy'ricuUm  dcvelcpmcnt  a7ut  research  pr^j/rants  producing  materials 

directed  at  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  such  ns:  « 

New  or  modified.curricula  ih  the  arts,  sciences,  and  humanities  responsive 
to  the  lueeds  and  interests  of  the  disadvantaged.  For  example,  history 


'Where  related  activities  are  sugeested  under  several  program  elements,  they  will  be 
cross-referenced  through  “Related  to*'  eatries  of  this  form.  The  entry  III-l  refers  to  all  of 
proCTam  element  1 in  program  area  III.  Tift  entry  HI-1,2  refers  to  the  activity  number  2 
in  that  clement. 
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courses  that  more  adequately  cover  the  x\>le.s  of  Blacks,  Ghicano^,  and 
Indians  in  the  development  of  AniiTicn  ; literature  courses  that  employ 
mnteriala  of  contemporary* interest  to  dnnv  the  students  into  the  continuity 
of  literary  development;  science  courses  that  help  the  Ktudent  to  under- 
stand the  urban  environment.  (This  hctivity  should  be  undertaken  in  co- 
operation with  the  NSF  and  the  Xational  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 

. Humanities.) 

Materials  and  'procedures  for  increasing  the  sensitivity  of  students  and 
teachers  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  otliers — for  example,  films  presenting 
specific  hiimnn-relations  problems  to  l>e  discussed  in  class;  rending  and 
writing  activities  designed  to  foster  understanding  of  others. 

Further  development  of  television  programs — on  the  model  of  Sesame 
Street — that  teach  and  interest  youngsters, 

Curricula,  perhaps  employing  technology  extensively  to  facilitate  self- 
study,  to  help  postsecondnry  students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  over- 
come prior  deficiencies  in  reading,  mathematics,  and  so  on. 

(Related  to  1-2.2,11-1.4.) 

8.  A comprehensive  program  on  early  ehUdhapd  cducatio}i  (in  cooperation  with 
the  Oflice  of  Child  Development,  NSF,  and  Nlli),  seeking  improved  ways  of  giv- 
ing each  child  a proper  start  before  elementary  school : 

Basic  studios  of  cognitive,  emotional,  and  social  development  from  birth. 

.Development  of  improved  materia’.s  for  teadiing  parents  and  prospective 
l)a rents  about  the*  wuya children ' de^  elop  intellectually  and  socially  and  how 
to  help  them,  (These  mifeht  include  courses  for  use  in  high  school,  televi- 
sion programs,  books,  Wighborhood  center  programs,  adult  education,  and 
toy  libraries.) 

Development  (and  evaluation)  of  curricula  and  progranm  for  daycare 
centers. 

(Related  to  III-l,  HI-2,  HI-3.) 

4.  A program  of  experimental  aehools  ^tabl idled  to  try  out  in  practice  a variety 
of  nfTernative  forms  of  education  for  the  disadvantaged.  The  schools  would  have 
normal  (and  comparable)  school  populations,  be  provided  with  additional  funds 
and  staff  for' planning  and  development  activities,  and  pay  careful  attention  to 
comparative  evaluation.  School  iiersonnel  would  work  closely  with  community 
people  and  R&D  staff  universities  and  educational  laboratories.  Some  experi- 
ments might  be:  . 

A school  on  the  model  of  the  informal  British  primary  schools  in  which 
a rich  environment,  physical  objects,  and  interesting  activities  provide  strong 
motivation  for  learning. 

A school  making  extensive  use  of  television  aiid  computer  media  to  pro- 
vide flexible,  individualized  instruct!^.  * 

A school  with  hea\*y  community  involvement  in  control,  teaching,  cur- 
riculum, personnel,  and  disciplinary  matters. 

(Related  to  1-2.1,  II-2.1,  H-2.3.) 

n,  Development  of  >icto  pleasures  o/  cdacflffonal  achievement,  including: 

Measures  of  student  capability  that  do  not  i)enalize’  the  student  because 
of  cultural  differences. 

Measures  of  noncognltlve  qualities— self-confidence,  responsibility,  lead- 
ership. 

(Related  to  II-3,  III-l,  HI-2.) 

0.  Transmittal  of  the  results  of  7?rfD  fo  teachers  and  sehool  adm{m’«frafor« 
through  mechanisms  such  as : 

Development  of  curricula  on  education  of  the  disadvantaged  for  teacher- 
cdueation  institutions  and  in-seiwice  programs. 

Cooperation  with  the  NSF  and  with  OE’s  Bureau  of  Fducatlonal  Person- 
nel ^^velopment  in  encouraging  particiimtion  by  teachers  in  curriculum 
development  projects  along  the  lines  of  the  very,  succo.ssful  British  Schools 
Council. 

Development  of  brochures,  books,  films,  magazines,  and  other  materials 
on  effective  education  of  the  disadvantaged. 

(Related  to  L-3.5,  II-4,  HI-2.7,  IV-3,  IV-4.) 
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Programs  1 through  6 represent;  hut  do  not  delimit,  the  kinds  of  activity  that  an 
effective  progni:n  would  hnve^'^c^  undertake.  The  precise  choice' of  activities  and 
the  design  of  the  linkages  among  them  must  nWalt  a careful  program  design  ac- 
tivity. Note,  liowever,  that  tfiesq  programs  span  the  range  from  l)aslc  rescarcli, 
through  development,  exiwrimenjtation,  and  assessment,  to  innovation. 


PROOR.\M  ELEMENT  1-2  : «M PROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION 

yaiurc  of  the  Problem  ^ 

Failure  to  Excite  StndcntB'  /nfcrcat.-^Students  from  tlie  whole  range  of  abili- 
ties, social  backgrounds,  and  educational  levels  are  finding  much  of  standard  edu- 
cational fare  irrelevant  to  their  needs,  their  interests,  dnd  their  perceptions  of 
the  world.  . c. 

Failure  to  Provide  a Wide  Enough  Diversity  of  Eduoaiional  C/micc«.— Despite 
\ -c  the  wide  variety  of  individual  needs,  interests,  and  learning  styles  and  the  dif- 
K^-'fe ring. aspirations  of  parents  and  communities,  school  and  college  progranis  are 
'Remarkably  alike  througliout  the  country.  Parents  and  students  usually  Imve  no 
ehoice  among  schools  and  little  possibility  of  clioice  within  the  assigned  school. 
Ijtt'a  society  that  celebrates  the  diversity  in  its  marketplace,  ther^  is  virtually  no 
^oicein  the  schoolroom. 

Failure  to  Serve  the  Career  Eeeds  of  Many  Students,— ^oo  many  students  leave 
the  formal  educational  system  unequipped  or  ill-equipi)ed  for  work.  Their  courses 
have  failed  .to  prepare  them  to  handle  the  real  problems  they  will  encounter  on 
the  job  ; have  steeped  them  in  present  or  outmoded  knowledge  without  preiwring 
them  to  adapt  to  the  inevitable  clmnges;  and  Imve  not  given  them  sufficient  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  career  choice.  Moreover,  despite  the  growing 
need  for  continuing  education  during  careers,  for  reeducation  to  new  careers  as 


society's  needs  change,  and  for  imstponed  career  education  by  those  who  choose 
motherhe^  or  ptlier  exi)criences  first,  the  education  system  makes  only  inade- 
quate and  haphazard  provision  for  continuing  career  education. 

Failure  to  Develop  Effective  Methods  of  instrttetion.— Despite  the  experience 
of  other  national  enterprises  in  which  new  technologies  and  new  procedures 
have  combined  through  the  years  to  raise  effective  productivity,  education’s 
“technology”  remaina  almost  unchanged  from  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
tho  century.  Although  ex])erimentation  with  new  methods,  materials,  and  media 
has  been  carried  out,  it  has'had  little  lasting  effect  on  theclassroom.  ■ 


Program  Aetiviiies 

Among  tho  constituents  of  a coherent  R&D  program  might  be : 

1.  A program  of  experimental  schools  in  which  are  tried  new  methods  of 
education,  intended  to  stimulate  and  exploit  the  interests  of  the  students.  Among 
tliem  might  ho; 

A school  with  opportunities  for  students  to  work  “off  campus”  in.  a job 
or  project  related  to  their  interests. 

A school  combining  self-paced  study  with  classroom  study  with  inside- 
the-school  jobs  in  a mixture  that  changes  ns  students’  needs  and  maturity 
change. 

A school  that  breaks  down  the  barriers  between  school  and  community  by 
taking  students  out  into  the  community  and  by  bringing  community  people 
into  the  schools. 

A school  that 'employs  technology  freely  and  creatively  to  provide  thei. 
teacher  with  new  tools  and  to  free  students  from  the  academic  lockstep. 

A §chool  that  employs  student  interest.s  in  socially  desirable  enterprises 
ns  a nieajjs  of  organizing  learning  activities.  V " 

(Related  to  1-1.4,  II-2.1,  II-2.3.) 

2*  An  extensive  program  of  cnrrtcitZum  development  iu  cooperation  with  the' 
NSF  and  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  to  insure  that 
for  each  subject  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  curricula  there  are  several  seta 
of  materials  available  that : - 

*,  Have  involved  persons  at  the  forefront  of  knowledge  or  art  in  their 
development  (so  that  the  excitement  of  contemi>omry  application  and  the 
appr^ch  to  emerging  problems  will  be  included)  as  well  as  classroomteach- 
ers  (so  that  children  will  indeed  experience  that  excitement)."  ^ 

Have  provided  for  individualization  with  regard  to  students’  interests 
and  learning  style. 
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Have  made  full  use  of  new  technology  and  media  to  extend  possibilities 
improve  learning,  and  assist  teaching.  . - ’ 

(Related  to  1-1.2,  II-1.4.) 

3.  Sup])ort  for  cx})CPhncnt6tion  with  new  forms  of  education  intended  to  serve 
better  the  needs  for  various  forms  of  career  education,  including: 

Programs  tliat  plin.se  tiie  transition  from  school  to  work  over  the  late-teen 
years,  gradually  decreasing  school  attendance. 

Programs  held  at  work  sites  in  conjunction  with  employers  and  unions. 
Programs  (especially  in  liiglier  education)  relying  on  extra-school  instruc-' 
tion  employing  the  new  instructional  technologies  and  independent  certifica- 
tion via  formal  examinations  by  accredited  agencies,  (This  concept  is  now 
referred  to  as  the  “External  Degree.”)  , 

l^rograms  viewed  l>y  student  and  school  or  college  a.s  extending  over 
■ the  student’s  full  career,  enabling  him  to  reenter  his  institution  whenever  he 
has  the  need  and  the  opportunity. 

(Related  to  II-2.1,  II-2.5,  III-3.4,  III-3.0, 111-1.2,  III-4.3.) 

4.  Exploration  through -research  and  exi>eriinentation  of- better  ways  of  link- 
ing individual  commmitg  needs,  cdueational  ohjeetives,  and  school  services. 
This  might  include  rather  basl(rstudie.s-of  the'possil)le-objectives  of  education-- 
and  Its  current  success  in  achieving  them,  as  well  as  support  for  community 
efforts  to  define  local  educational  objectives.  It  might  also  Include  experiments 
with  various  linkage.s  between  community  and  schools  to  determine  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  each.  In  support  of  such  experiments  would  be 
studies  of  various  forms  of  educational  governance,  of  measurement  of  educa- 
tional performance,  and  of  exiHJrience  in  other  countries, 

(Related  to  1-3.4, 1-3.H,  11-2, 11-3,  III-2,  III-3.) 

PIWOHAM  ELEMENT  I-.T  : IMPROVING  THE  BFFECTIVENEBB.OF  REBOURCE  UBE 
•J  ■ IN  EDUCATION  ' * 

'Snture  of  thcPrQl)lcm  ^ 

U eduction  in  the  J^atc  ot  M^ifch  iVen?  Resources  /Ire  Made'  Available, — A^'oters 
in  many  .states  and  coinnnmitie.sliave  rejected  Imiid  issues  and  budget  increases; 
many  school  districts  have  been  forced  to  eliniinnte  programs  or  to  shorten 
school  sessions.  Both  public  and  private  higher  education  institutions  are  finding 
their  .sources  of  funds  shrinking. 

Increases  rn  the  Costs  the  Education  Systcui,  Must  Pag, — Teacher  salaries, 
which  are  by  far  the  largest  part  of  etlucational  costs,  are  rising  without  com-  ‘ 
parable  inerea.ses  in  teacher  productivity.  Other  expenses  are  subject’  to  the 
general  iiiflatioimry  trend.  When  introduced,  new.  materials  and  technology 
ordinarily  increase,  rather  than  reduce,  the  cost  of  education. 

Ificrcasing  Demands, for  Service. — While  resources  remain  relatively  fixed,  de- 
mands for  the  schools  to  provide  new  services  to  additional  clientele  at  higher 
(pmlity  add  to  the  job  that  must  be  done  and  increase  costs. 

Inadequate  Knowledge  and  Methods  to  Achieve  Most  Effective  Resource  Use,— 
Data  concerning  the  relationship  betw’eeh  educational  inputs  and  educational 
output  are  drtiially  nonexi.stent.  School  officials  cannot  easily  estimate  effects  of 
changes  In  input  expenditure  op  output.  Many  decisions  are  dictated  by  “tradi- 
tionar’  rules  of  thumb  unsui>porfed  by  evidence. 

Program  Aeiivitics 

.,_1.  A research  program  to  develop  better  information  about  current  c'duca* 
tional  resource  use  and  constraints,  including  .studies  of  staffing  patterns,  per- 
sonnel policies,  and  contract  provisions;  use  of  technology  and  materials  jJatilissa- 
tion  of  facilities. 

(Related  to  II-l.l,  II-1.5,  II-1.6,  II-2,  II-3,  III-2.4,  III-ZT,  III-3,  III-4.) 

2.  A pro^m  of  studies  of  educational  finance  intended  to  provide  a firmer 
basis  for  public  decisions.  Among  the  activities  might.be: 

a’  study  of  alternative  foniis  of  Federal  support°to  higher  education. 
Investigation  of  the  interrelations  among  Federni,  state,  and  local  support 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  ' 

A study  of  the  infiuence  of  various  categorical  aid  programs  on  the 
flexibility  and  efficiency  with  which  schools'  exj^nd  their  resources. 

(Related  to  III-^.l,  III-3.2,  111-3.3.).^  • 
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3.  Experiments  with  i/ew  forms  of  rc«o«rcc  uiilizationt  such  as: 
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• New*  staffing  arrnngemeuts  for  carrying  out  the  range  of  educational 
tasks,  including  use  of  students  ns  tutors  and  tenchers,  dilTerentiated  staff- 
ing,  and  employment  of  x>n^raprofessionals. 

Greater  use  of  technology  to  aIlow„  Uie  teacher  to  conmmnd  the  same 
range  of  technical  aids  as  persons  In  other  professions  and  thus  to  aciileve 
higher  quality  and  productivity.  , 

Greater  use  of  less-expensive  classroom  equipment  so  that  more  can  be 
bought  with  limited  budgetn;  greater  use  of  inexpensive  materinis  in  the 
classroom;  and  more  use  of . the  natural  or  man-mad^ .environment  outside 
the  classroom  as  a teaching  laboratory. 

Provision  of  buildings  through  renta^or  joint-use  construction,  Encourage- 
ment of  year-round,  night  and^^^veekdSa  building  use  for  educational  activi- 
ties  serving  the  adult  and  part-time  student  communities.  Use  of  reniodeled 
older  buildings  and  storefronts  for  schools. 

(Related  to  II-l,  11-2,11-4,  m^.)  ' ‘ 

4.  development  of  new'oirfa  to  effective  school  deciBim'nmkinc  in  cooperation 
with  a number  of  school  districts.  Tliis  .program  might  include  n number  of 
activities  aimed  at  improving  the  data  and  methods  employed  in  mrfking  school, 
decisions.  Among  these  might  be : 

• Design  and  experimental ' implementation  of  a computer-based  school 
information  system  to  provide  decision- relevant  data  on  school  costs,  student 
performance,  and  teacher  roles.  _ 

Development  of  accounting  and, budgeting  systems  for  schools  and  school 
districts  that  will  associate  input' costs -vvith  slxjcUlc  school  programs.  , 

Adaptation  of  analytical  techniques  from  operations  research  and  systems 
analysis  to  school  decision  problems. 

Researciron"  the  relationships  between  school  inputs  and  school  outputs 
for  various  school  iwpulatious  so  that  guides  to  effective  resource  use  can 
be  develoiwd.  • ' * 

- " / Development  and  test  of  evaluative  techniques.,  through  which  school 
managers  can  analyze  their  systems’  performance  and  locate  potential  prob- 
lem areas.  . ' ' 

(Related  to  1-2.4;  II-l.l,  IM.G,  II-2,  lf-3,  111-3,111-5,  IV.i-i.2,  iv-2.2,  IV-3.) 

5.  Experimentation,  research,  ancK  dcvclopinent  on  incentives  for  effective  re- 
source  allocation.  Since  itMs  often  as, sorted  that  school  • systems  lack  strong 
incentives-to  be*  effective  in  resource  use, 'this  program' would  include  several 
studies  addressed  both  to  better  understanding  of  existing  incentives  and  to 


Research  on  existlngjncentiyes  affecting  resource  use  that  are  offered  to 
teachers,  students,  and  school  systems.  The  ejffect  of  the  provisions  of  viirious 
state  and  Federal  funding  prog  rams  would  be  of  special  interest.  - - 
Development  and  testing  of  new  forms  of  school  governance  affecting 
resource-use  incentives;  examples  include  schooI-tQ-community  accounta- 
bility, performance  contracting,  and  competitive  schools. 

Experimentation  with  greatly  increased  teacher  responsibility  for  class- 
room decisions  (including  allocation  of  budget,  choice  of  equipment,  aids, 
etc. ) and  for  consequent  perf o r maiice. 


Tiie  instructional  process  i.s  the  center  of  education.  Its  effective  accomplfsh- 
ment  is  the  reason  for  everything  else.  It  is  the  point  where  learner  and  instructor, 
subject  matter,  method,  media,  and  materials  come  together.  The  nrt  and  science 
of  that  combination  should  be  the  primal  subject  of  educational  R&I). 

Tlie  process  attains  seemingly  infinite  complexity.  Tlie  i>ossibIe  number  of  dis- 
tinct combinations  of  student  characteristics,  teacher  characteristics,  subjects  of 
study,  teaching  methods;  n\edla,  and  materials  is  astronomical.  Yet  for  each  dif- 
ferent combination  of  student,  teacher,  arid  subject  there  may  be  a different  com- 
bination of  method,  media,  and  materials  that  is  most  effective.  As  a result,  most 
studies  proceed  by  holding  almost  all  factors  constant  and  varying  only  one  or 
two.  Not  surprisingly,  most  studies  fail  to  show  significant  difference  or  to  attuin 
' significant  generality,  * 


design  of  improved  incentives : 


X 


(Related  to  1-1,6,  1-2.4,  11-2,  11-3,1,  111-2.4,  I1I-2.7,  III-3.2,  III-3.3.), 


PROQBAM  ELEMENT  U-1  : IMPROVING  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCESS — CONTENT  AND  ’ 
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Nevertheless,  careful  cumulative  efforts  to  increase  understanding  of  the 
instructional  process  are  essential  to  the  quest. for  fundanientnl-progress  in  edu- 
, cation..  Understanding  of  the  Incremental  influences  of  each  controllable  factor 
must  1)0  sought  Wliat  are  the  effects  of  different  teaching.8t.vles?  How  can  new 
media  bemused  effectively?  What  curriculum  iaiprovements  c(in  bo' made  for  n 
.)^eclflc  subject  matter?  Sojne  fftctors  or  combinations  of  factors  will  have  greater 
effect,  thnn  others.  They  should  become  the  foci  of  major  efforts. 

Prof/ram  Activities  ^ , | . 

Among  the-  programs  that  might  bo  included  in  this  prog^m  area  are ; 

1.  Kesearch  to  determine  how  the  various  school JnptitAjaffcct  school  outimts. 
Studies  of  this  kind  have  been  given  impetus  by  QoleinniVs  kudy^  /iJf/unlify  of 
ISducationat  Opportuniti;.  Using  various  sources  of  data,  studies  have  attempted 
to  determine  through  statistical  techniques  which  factors  (student  background, 
teacher  characteristics^' school  *facilitie.>  and  supplies,  etc.)  ^^affected  student 
achievement  on  standardized  achievement- tests,  ^^]hile  a fair  nnionnt  ha.s  l>cen 
learned,  weaknesses  in  available  data  and  evaluation  instrnments,  and  the  nar- 
row range  of  schooling  situations  have  inhibited  progress,  A careful  program  of 
this  kind  might  be  linked  with  the  experimental  schools  so  that  longitudinal 
data  from  a,.wdde  I'ange  of  schooling  situations  fould  be  attained.  From  such 
studies  would  come  better  information  about  which  factors  In  the  instructional 
process  offer  the  greatest  leverage  for  improvement'. 

(Related  to  1-3.1,  J-3.3,  I^-3.4,  II-3,  III-5.)  | • 

2.  Research  on  teacher  stplcs  and  siratepies.  A fair  amount  of  effort  is  going 

into  studies  of  the  minnte-by-minnte  tactics  of  teaching.  Studies  should  also  be 
undertaken  of  the  larger  strategic  decisions  b.v  which  a teacher's  entire  approheh 
to  a class  arid  subject  are  shaped.  'VVlyit  distingnijilie.s  the  teaching  styles  of  tliose 
teachers  who  have  achieved  sncce.ss  with  disadvantaged  children?  How  can 
teaching  styles  be  described  and  evalnated  ? ; 

(Related  to  1-1.6,  II^.)  ‘ | 

3.  Re.search  into  curriculum  dcvclopmc?!!  practices.  Con.siderablc  experiwice 

with  the  development  of  new  ciirrlcnla  has  been  obtained  during  the  past  dozen 
years,  especially  in  the  sciences  and  am  them  a tics,  as  q result  of  NSF  sponsor- 
ship. Fiiture  efforts  at.  curriculum  Me velopment  and,  especially,  the  training  of 
development  personnel  would  be  aided  by  a careful  attempt  to  study  and  distill 
this  experience,  ‘ j . ‘ 

(Related  to  IV-1.3,  IV-2.2. )'  ! . 

4.  Development  of  curricula.  Although  curricnlnm  development  is  propo.sed  as 
*a  central  activity  in  the  program  areas  concerned  with  the  disadvantaged  and 

the  quality  of  education,  it  al.sx)  should  form  a part  of  this  program  area.  Ht:re> 
however,  the.  emphasis,  would  he  on  curriculum  developments  that  extend  the 
instructional  process  by,  for  example,  relying  heavily  on  new  technology  (ea5-- 
.sette  or  cable  television,  computers,  andiovisnnl  cassette.*?,  etc,)  or  using  different 
teaching  methods,  innovative, school  settings'  or  unique  subject  ^Qatters. 

(Related  to  1-1.2,  1-2.2.)  j 

5.  Development  of  tcchnolopp  and  media.  This  program  w’onld  support  efforts 

intended  to  develop  effective  instructional  tools  employing  contemporary  tech- 
nology. For  example,  it  would  experiment  with  modes  of- use  of  cassette  televi- 
sion In  and  out  of.  scliool;  with  computers  as  aids  in  higher  and  continuing  edu- 
cation ; and  with  broadcast  television  in  conjunction  with  these  other  technolo- 
gies. It  w'ould  pay  special  attention  to  adapting  new  communication  technologies 
to  provide  access  to  education  to  those  outMde  the  formal  educational  system. 
(Relafed.to  1-3.1,  II-2.1,  II-3.3, 11-4,0,  III-4, ) o . 

6.  .iUi  experimental  program  examining.  a|  wide  range  of  alternative  mixes  of 
students,  teachers,  subjects,  methods,  media,  and  materials  to  develop  better 
understanding  of  their  interrelationships.  ' 

(Related  to  1-3.1,  II-2.J,  II-3.4,  III-l,  111-^2,  HI-4,  HI-5,) 


ERIC 


PROOnAM  ELEMENT  II-2  : IMPROVING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM — ORGANIZATION 

AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Area  of  Concern  , ! ' ^ 

The  educational  system  provides  the  matrix  In  which  the  instructional  process' 
occurs.  That  matrix  determines  to  ojiarge  extent  the  amount  and  pace  of  instruc- 
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tiODf  ti\’e  structure  of  classes,  the  hicentives  seen  by  students  and  teacLer^,  the 
aHocatli)n  of  resources,  and  interaction  with  tlie  community. 

Onf*  major  system  question  is,  What  forma  ahould  education  takcf  The  tradi- 
tional form  in  which  ftxed-slze  classes  move  grade-by-grade  tlirough  a specified 
series  of  courses  and  examinations  uhder  tlie  tutelage  of  a sequence  of  individ- 
*ual  instructors  at*  a 'spectal  place  (called. a •‘school”  dr  a “campus”)  is  being  chal- 
lenged l)y  clmngihg  circumstances  and  clientele.  Careful  experimentation  with 
and  evaluation  of  alternative  Jorms  of  education,  including  new  types  of  educa- 
tional institution,  are  required.  - 

Whatever  form  iif  employed,  the  need  to  organize  and  administer  it  effectively 
will  arise.  Objectives  must  be  set,  personnel  selected  and  evaluated,  resources 
allocated,  .curricula  chosen,. progres.s  determined,  ^les  and  sanctions  developed. 
So  a second  system  question  is.  How  can  alternative  forma  host  he  organized  and 
admini8tl;rcdf 

The  education  system  itself  exists  within  a larger  matrix — society.  Its  success 
depends, /in  the  end,  on  how  well  it  meets  society’s  needs,  including  those  of 
individual  members.  A third  system  question  then  is,  WTigt  should  he  the  rclo- 
tiona  hctwcc7i  the  cducatioff  ay  stem  and  the  community? 

Program  Aetivitiea 

1.  A series  of  experiments  xoith  widely  varying  fonns  of  cducatioti  including, 

for  example:  . 

Schools  that  combine  Instruction  with  employment. 

Schools  with  higher-than- usual  pupil /teacher  ratios  but  mach  greater  use 
of  self-study  methods  and  technologies. 

Schools  that  partakv*  actively  of  the  community  and  operate  from  store-" 
fronts,  old  buildings,  and  the  like. 

Schools  t6at  mix  age^oupings  and  use  older 'students  to^  help  younger 
ones.  ' * • 

Schools  without  grade  reports,  but  which  require  mastery  of  a topic  before 
. the  next  on^  can  be  begun. 

Education  outside  of  the  regular  schools,  certificated  bjintatip  or  national 
examination  programa  ’ ' ' ' • 

(Related  to  I-:l.4, 1-2.1, 1-2.3, 1-2.4, 1-3.1, 1-^.3, 1-3.5.) 

2.  Development  of  improved  management  fcchniQUcs,  Some  of  this  work  would, 

of  couvse,  be  undertaken  as  part  of  the  program  area  concerned  \vitU  effective  re- 
source use.  However,  tlie  interest  hero  would  be  in  tlie  wide^-mnge  and  longer- 
term  activities  not  having  so  explicitly  a resource-effectiveness  payoff.  Activities 
might) include:  i , - ^ 

Development  of  Improved  cost-imalysls  and  budgeting  xwocedurea 

Analysis  of  alternative 'personnel  and  salary  policies  »and  their  conse- 
quences for  teaching  effectiveness. 

Development  ctf  procedure  for  achieving  reasonable  “accountability.” 
(Related  to  1-3,  II-3,  III-3. ) 

3.  Experimentation  xoith  and  evaluation  of  forms  of  governance.  H:ie  increased 
militancy  of  students  and  faculty  and  changing  social  mores  have  given  rise  to 
demands  for  changes  in  school  and  college  governance.  This  program  would 
study’^these  changes,  identify  the  range  of  possibilities^  and  review  the  exi)eri- 
ences  of  these  natural  experiment^  as  a guide  to  further  changea  When  appro- 
priate, it  would*  also  support  experiments  with  previously,  untested  forms. 

(Reliited’to  1-1.4, 1-2.1, 1-2.3, 1-2.4, 1-3.5, 11-3.1,111-2, 1-3, ) * 

4.  A program  to  evaluate  experiments  in  eatahlishing  eloaer  school /community 
relations  through  such  devices  as  decentraUzation  and  local  school  boards,  ac- 
countability, and  the  introduction  of  Incentives  and  market  feature^Si 
(Related  to  1-2.4,  1-3.5,  II-3.1,  III-2,  III-3.) 

5.  Experimentation  with  methods  of  widening  the  range  of  cxtrascJiojol  cduca^ 

tion.  This  program  would  seek  to  develop  education  systems  to  sen^e  the  needs 
of : ’ ' 

Women  past  child-reaxingage  who  would  like  career  training. 

Midcareer  workers  who  would  like  to  enter  a new  career  or  upgrade  their 
skills  significantly.  . * 

The  older  disadvantaged  who  would  like  to.overcome  the  deficiencies  of 
prior  Khoollng.  ^ 

(Related  to  1-2.3,  .1-2.4,  HI-3,  III-4.) 
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PROGRAM  BLEMENT  II-3  :■  IMPROVING  KDUCATIONAL  ASSESSMENT — MEASUREMENT  AND 

EVALUATION  . < . 


Area  of  Concern  , 

Assessment  is  the  provision  of  information  about  the  perfonnance  of  the 
ec^uca'tlonal  system  to  assist  In  educational  decision-making— at  aUMe^^ls  of 
education.  If  assessment  procedures’ are  narrow  or  imprecise,  the  information 
win  be  lnconiplete:and  the  declsloii  nlay  be  mistaken.  Progress  in  the.  develop- 
ment of  nssessiueht  procedures,  then,  affects  the  rate  at  which  educational 
decisions  can  lnif>rove.^At  the  same  time,  lissessinent  depends  on  some  indlca- 
tlpii  of ■ e,(lucatlonil  goals  ami  objectives  to  guide  what  is  to  be  assessed.  If 
assessment  procedures  do  not  resimnd  to  a careful  identltipation  of  the  relevrint 
goals  and  objectives,  then  decision  may  be-  misguided.  Progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a.ssessmeiit  procedures,  then,  affects  the  direction  of  educational  inp 
provement.  ' 

There  are  many  kinds  of  asse.ssing  that  must  go  on  in  education.  Among  them 
are  mea.sureifient  of- student  and  ten  die  r (lualltle.s;  evaluation  of  the  effect  (on 
the  average)  of  an  educational  program;  xneasiirement  of  individual  student 
progress;  evaluation  of  the  effect  (on  the  average)  of  an  educational  instltu- 
‘^^tlon;  and  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  a F^eral  or  state  program  of  educational 
■^support.  ^loreover,  there  are  many  criteria  or  objectives  that  might  be  con- 
sidered in  eabli  measurement  or  evaluation,  and  there  are  several  different  kinds 
of  decision  (with  different  information  needs)  thateach  one  might  serve. 

Thus,  {C  national  program  of  research  and  development  In  assessment  must 
push  a very  broad  frontier  forward.  A major  portion  of  the  NIB*s  Intramural 
program  should:  be  devoted  to  this  area  of  concern,  since  assessment. is  central 
to'  the  llliimliiaMon  of  major  educational  problems  and  to  the  wide-ranging 
examination  of  tm  state  of  education. 


Proffrani  Activities 

1.  Development  of  techniques  and  procedures  for  assisthiff  in  the  identification 
of  educational  ffgals  and.  objectives  and  reporting  on.  progress  toward  ^ their  at-  ' 
idinment.  The  heightened  concern  for  making-  education  more  responsive  and 
responsible  t6  Its  clientele— the  students,  the,.commuulty,  the  society,  has  in- 
crea.sed  tfie  ever  present.iieed  to  Identify  the  goals  and  objectives  that  each  part 
of  the  educational  system  should  be  serving.  The  drive  for  “accountability^^  In 

. local  .schools,  for  example,  raises  the  following  questions : How  can  a;communlty 
develop  and  express* goals  for  its  local  schools?  What  are'  the  advantages  or  dl.s- 
advantages  of  ballots,  questionnaires,  or  electe<l  representatives  as  means  of 
determining  conjmunity  goals?  How  can  progress  toward  the  attainment  of 
gonl.s  best  be  reported?  What  instruments  exist  for  which  goals?  Toward  Which 
goals  mii.st  progress  "be  evalua'ted  judgmen^ly^?  How  should  results  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  differences  in  home  and  studenrichnracterlstlcs?  What  other  analysis 
and  interpretation  is  desirable?  What  iwocedures  for  j)resentatlon  of  the  results 
to  the  coimtuinity  are  appropriate? 

There  are  analogous  questions  for  as.sessment  of  the  performance  of- other 
H constituents  of  the  educational  process:  Federal  i)rograms,  state^ programs,  local 
programs,  curricula,  teachers,  students.  (Related  to. 1-2.4,  1-3.4,  II-2.2,  II-2.3, 
H-2.4,m-2,III-3.) 

2.  lievelopnient  of  techniques'  and  instruments  for  evaluating  a far  broader  ’ 

range  of  education  results  than  are  commonly  considered.  Among  the  require- 
ments are:  ’ ’ 

Methods  for  assessing  ^psychological  development,  cognitive  and  motiva- 
tional, that  are  independent  of  interpersonal  comparison,  age,  and, cultural 
background. 

Methods  for  assessing  learning  outcomes  referenced  to  objectives,  that 
are  independent  of  interpersonal' comparison,  age;  and  cultural  background. 

Methods  for  assessing  social  development,  that  are  independent  of  inter- 
personal copparison,  age,  and  cultural  background. 

Metliods  for  assessing  the  development  of  learning  skills  and  incentives. 
Techniques  should  also  be  developed  for  identifying  and  meosudng  some  of  the 
reasonably  objective  consequences  of  educational  programs  on  society,  and  some 
of  the  educational  effects  of  outside-the-school  influences— family,  frien*ds,  tele- 
vision. . • . 


(Related  to  1-1.5,  1-2.4,  1-3.4,  II-l.l,  II-1.6,  II-2.2,  III-l,  III-2,  III-6.3.) 


I 
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. 3.  Development  of  ^cto'f)rocc{l«re«  for  evaluation  that  go  beyond  the  applica- 
tion of  traditional  mei\purihg  instruments.  Among  the  pos.sihilities  here  are:. 

Computer-based  examinations  that  adapt  tlie  sequence  of  questions  pre- 
,.sented  on  the  basis,  of  student  response.s  and  that  j)bnnit  realistic  problems 
to  be  presented  witli  reasonable  economy. 

Anthropological  field-study  technihue.s  that  identify  the  nature  of  changes 
in  the  social  behavior  of  students  and  teachers,  botlrin  school  and  outside. 

Longitudinal  data-gathering  on  a variety,  of  groups  of  students  passing 
through  various  educational  experiences  that  can  helpoto  identify  long- 
term effects  of  educlition  and,, if  repeated  regularly,  long-term  changes  in 
. V the  educational  process,  . . ' 

Resource-effectiveness  evaluations  that  explicitly  determine  the  resource 
inputs  associated  with  effectiveness  outputs  so*  that  alternative  programs-* 
may  be  compared  in  terms  bhth  of  resource  use  and  effectiveness. 

(Related  to  ni-6.)  ’ ‘ / '*  . . • 

4.  Development  of  prhwiples  for  evaluation  of  important  classes  of  educational, 
activitp.  The  state  of  evaluation  methcTdology  for  many  types  of  educational 
activity  is  primitive.  Nevertheless,  the  demand  and  lieed  for  such  evaluations 
is  highi  The  NIE  could  help  considerably  by  supporting  the  development  of  pro- 
cedures.for  evaluating:  ' . V ‘ » 

Federal  education  programs, ‘.especially  multiagency,  programs  havings 
broad,  national  impacts.  * , ' •.s’’** 

Educational  experiments,  both  planned  and  ‘‘natural/^  so  that  essential 
information  ’may  be  obtained  from  expejientie  with  educational  variatiops. 

. Extraschool  educational  influences,  both  positive  and  negative. 


(Related  to  I-174,  1-2.1,  1-2.3,  1-2.4, 1-3.2,  1-3.3,  11-1.1,11-1.0,  II-2,  III-3, 1II-4, 
III-5.)  . ‘ , 


fi.  Evaluation  of  ongoing  evaluations  'and  the  development  of  standards  fory 
good  and  relevant  evaluation.'  This  activity  (and  the  preceding  one)  might  spomsor 
exemplary. evaluations  or  provide  giiielance  on  appropriate  reporting  standards. 


It  should  include  studies  of  data  security  and  privacy  relating  to  measurement 
and  evaluation.  Who  should  have  access  to  what  data  under  what  conditions? 


(Related  to  IV-l,  lV-2,  IV-3.) 

C.  Development  of  programs  for  ‘the  training  of  educational  evaluators.  The 
NIE  might  both  sponsor  the  development  of  educational  programs  for  the  train-  t 
ing  of  evaluation  personnel  and  provide  support  for  the  training  of  evaluation 
research  personnel.  (These  activities  would  he  carried  out  in  booperation ‘with 
OE's  Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  Development.)  , . 

(delated  to  II-4, 1 V-l.)  ' , 


PROGRAM  element  Il-f:  IMPROVING  THE  EDUCATION-  OF  EDUCATIONAT.  PERSONNEE 


Area  of^ponoern  • . . . 

ill’  th'4  iflnal  analysis,  educational  improvement — at  all  levels — depends  on  ' 
changes  in  the  way  faculty^  tench  and  administrators  administer.  Unless  R&D. 
results ^nre.  used  to  modify  classroom  and  scli6ol  practice.s  and.  affect  instructor  . 
and  administrator  behavior  they  will  be-for‘ naught  Thus,  the  teacher — educa- 
tion system  (including  the  graduate  .scliools^  which  edlicnte  college  and  university- 
faculty^  should  be  a principal  conawmer  of  educational  R&D  results.  But  teacher 
education  itself  demands  improvement,  in:  the  same  ujiy  that  other  school  and 
college  education  does,  so  the  tencher-ediicntion  system  must  also  be  a principal 
of  educational  R&D.  " . / ^ 

The  central  questions  are:fi'VYhat  educational  .^periences,  do  different  kinds 
- of  educational  personnel— at  ‘every  level  of  education — ^need  before  and  during 
^.their  years  in  the  school  and  classroom?  How  can  teacher^^be  equipped ;to  iden- 
tify individual  student  needs  and  be  provided  with  a wide  repertoire  of 
.sponses  to  tliose  needs?  How  can  teachers  and  administrators  be  ’provided «^vith 
the  knowledge  and  competence  conscantly  to  review  their  approach  to  education'* 
as  . circumstances  and  requirements -change?  How  can  educational  personnel  be 
prepared  ^to  participate  in  and  employ^ the  findings  of  R&D?  How  can  the 
pnTwirlfx’  nf  rnllprrp«  niiivprfsltiPM  whirh  nrpnarp  tlip  nation’s  teachers  Ko 


capacity  of  colleges ‘and  universities  which  prepare  the  nation’s  teachers^^ 
strengthened  to  bring  about  these  clmnges  ? “ 

The  work  in  this  program  element  would  he  carried  out  in  clo.se  cooperation 
with  the  OB  Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  Development  and  the  NSF. 


. A. 


* 


Program  activities 


1.  Development  of  techniques  for  the  idcutificatiun  aml.sclcoUon  of  effective 
teachers.  Are  there  eomiiioii  intellectual  niid  iiiotlvntioiml  charactorlstic.s  of- 
effective  teachers?  Cnn  individuals  who  have  the  capacity  to  hecoine  effective 
teachers  he  identified  before  they  enter  teachinsV  Cnn  ])rocednres  for  the  selec-^ 

•tion  of  such  individuals  he  developed?  Wlnit  techniques — strntejyic  and  tactical — 
do  effective  teachers  use?  Cnn  they  be  conveyed  to  other  teachers?  Cun  methods 
of  evnluntins  teaching  proficiency  be  developed?  Similar  questions  may  bo  asked 
about  administrators,  teacher  aides,  and  so  on.  (Relntetl  to  1-3.1.  II-l.l,  II-1.12.) 

2.  A continuing  rcuicu?  and  cmluation  of  teacher  grciHiration.  This  activity 
would  examine  and  project  national  needs  for  educational  ])ersbnnel;  examine 
existing  programs  for  meeting  those  needs;  and  identify  needs  for  further  R&D 
to  improve  the  education  of  ednentionni  personnel.  It  would  undertake  u variety 
of  evaluations  of  teacher  (and  admlnistnitor)  ‘education  programs,  here  and 
abroad,  with  regard  to  their  preparation  of*.educationnl  personnel  for  the  tasks 
tliey  will  face  in  the  schools.  ^ 

3.  Development  of  markcilly  iUfJcrcni  materials  for  the  prcpamlion  of  edwea- 

tional  personnel.  A wide  range  of  materials  development  options  should  be  ex- 
plored. Including:^  ^ 

The  use  of  media  and  technology  to  record /practicnl  teaching  situations 
and  styles  for  examination  an^l  review  during  the  preparatory  program. 

The  creation  of  simulqted  classroom  situafions  that  enable  teacliors  to 
develop  teaching  skills  under  realistic  conditions. 

The  use  of  media  and  technology  to  provide  instructional  .aodules  for 
, independent  use  by  teachers,  before  and  during  service,  to  learn  specific 
knowledge  and  skills,  ' / 

(Related  to  II 1-4.)  * . I 


4.  Kxperlmentatioh^with  new  forms  of  teacher  cifucation  that : 

Attempt  to  lliiH' training,  research,  and  (practice  more  closely  through 
association  betweeh  colleges  and  universities  and  local  schools,  which  serve 
as  sites  for  student  teaching  internsidps.  R^D,  and  innovatli^  piactice. 

Involve  prosi)ectiveXeachers  in  the  practice  of  teaching  from  their  first 
year  of  higher  educatlon''and  onward,  j 
Employ  thb  same  kinds  of  innovative  methods  In  teaching  teachers  as 
teachers  are  taught  to  u?e.  j , , / 

Attempt  to  develop  the  attitudes  and  skills  that  will  enable  teachers  con- 
* tliiually  to  examine  and  .improve'  their  teaching  practices  throughout  a 20- 
br  30*year  career,  including  an  awareness  of  the  findings,  concerns,  and  uses 
‘Of  educational  R&D  and  an  atfility  to, participate  in  R&D  activities. 

(Related  to  1-1.6,  IV^.)  ' | *■  - 

n.  Investigation  of  improved' ways  to  tic  the  findings  of  educational  RdD  to 
teacher  preparation  and  refreshing.  One  critical  link  in  the  path  from  knowl- 
edge to  practice  is  the  one  that  transmits  tliie  knowledge  to  teachers  In  a form 
that  they  can  use.  This  must  occio  during  precarcer  training  and,  for  most 
teachers,  during  practice.  This  program  woufd  experiment  with  various  wm^-s  of 
doing  thi,s,  attempt  to  evaluate  their  relative  effectiveness,  and  use  the  result 
to  help  design  improve<l  systems  of  teacher  (training. 

(Related  to  I-1.6,lV-4.)  , \ ' ' 

0. ‘Development  of  cducatio7\al  progra^ns  for  j\cw  educational  careers,  in- 
cluding : ‘ j ‘I 

; Paraprofessional  teacher  aids.  ' 

Teachers  who  specialize  in  preparation  of  curricula  for  \ise  with' the  new 
, technologies  and  who,  like  film  and  television  artists,  are  sensitive  to  the 
demands  and  potential  o^  those  teclinologies. 

Educational  “extension  agents”  w‘lio  convey  the  findings  of  educational 
R&D  practicing  teachers,  . j 

Educational  evaluation  specialists  wdio  can  design  and  Implement  evalua- 
tion .schemes  for  new  educational  programs. 

( Relntcd  to'l-1.6, 1-3.3,  ll-S.le,  IV-1,  IV-3,  IV^.) 


} 
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PROGRAM  ELEMENT  lll-l  I INCREABlNO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL' AB  A 

LEARNER 

* » 

Topics  of  Concern  ^ . 

An  understanding  of  the  individual  learner  is  central  to  education.  Advancing 
that  understanding  is  a concern  of  several  of  the  sodhl  and  behavioral  sciences. 
In  these  areas  of  basic  science,  the  specification  of  research  projects  properly  is 
left  to  the  scientists  who  must  carry  them  out  Rather  than  list  su.  a ^cidc 
activities  here,  then,  a number  of  areas  in  which  activity  should  be  supported  are 
identihed: 

1.  The  biology  of  learning^ — Studies  of  tl^e  biophysics  and  biochemistry  of 
brain  function ; genetic  factors  affecting  intellectual  activity. 

• 2.  The  development  of  the  child, — StudleB  of  the  stages  of  mental  and  physical 
development;  external  influences  oh  development.  The  effects  of  pre-natal  and 
peri-natal  environmental  influences  on  mental  development. 

3.  Language  acquisition  and  use, — Studies  of  the  process  of  learning  a lan- 
guage ; relationships  between  language  and  other  mental  functions.  J 

• 4.  Perception  and  memory, — Studies  of  the  process  of  gathering,  structuring, 
and  storing  information  from  the  environment;.. relationship  to  learning. 

5.  Information  processing. — Studies  of  the  ways  humans  manipulate  inf  urina- 
tion : reasoning,  creativity,  pattern  recognition. 

6.  ilfofit'afio».-r-Studies  of  the  factors  that  affect  the  individuars  desire  to 
learn  and  use  hlB  knowledge. 

7.  Individual  differences, — Studies  of  the  waya  in  which  individual  learners 
differ,  the  causes  of  those  differences,  and  how  the  differences  may  be  identified. 

8.  Deficiencies,  abnormalities,  and  pathologies. — Studies  of  the, various  type.s 
of  emotional  and  intellectual  .disturbances,  their  source.s,  and,  remediation  or 
alleviation. 


V 


PROGRAM  ELEMENT  ni-B  : INCREASING  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GROUP  PROCEBBEB  AB  THET 

AFFECT  LEARNING 

Topics  of  concern  / 

Tlie  Individual  learner  is  not  really  that.  He  is,  rather,  a member  of  many 
groups,  each  of  which  exerts  influences  on  his  desire  and  ability  to  legm.  The 
understanding  of  such  influences  is  the  concern  of  ;several  of  the  basic  sciences. 
Among  the  areas  that  the  NIE  should  support  are : 

1.  Pcer^groitp  influences  an  learning. — Studies  of  the  role  of  peer  attitudes 

and  pressures  on  individual  iriotivatlon  and  achievement;  the  role  of  .formal 
mechanisms  (competition,  cooperation) /and  informal  mechanisnvs  (“everyone 
goes  to  college”).'  / 

2.  Family  influences  on  learning.— of  the  role  of  family  attitudes  and 

pressures  on  individual  motivation  and  achievement;  differences  attributable 
to  differences  in  family  composition  and  character.  , h 

3.  School  influences  on  fcam(n/7.“Studie3  of  the’  role  of  teacher  attitudes  and 

pr^sures  on  individual,  motivation  and  learning;  the  role  of  relations  among 
learning  individuals.  / . . 

4.  Socialization^acculturation. — Studies  of  the  processes  by  which  individuals 
adopt  and  accept  the  shared  assumptions  of  a group,  culture,  or  society;  factors 
that  favor  or  hinder  such  processes. 

6.  Formal  educational  organizations, — Studies  of  group  processes  as  they^ 
affect  the  functioning  and  management  of  schools ; student,  teacher,  administrator 
relationships  and  how  they  change  with  student  age;  effects  of  school  organiza- 
tionB  on  learning.-  • . 

6.  Group  norhis  and  saiiibtions.- — Studies  of  the  processes  by  which  formal  and 
informal  groups  develop  and  enforce  norms;,  factors  that  lead  individuals  to 
adhere  to  9r  deviate  from  group  norm.s. 

7.  Racial,  social  class, \and  economic  factors  in  group  6eAav/or.— Studies  of 
the  wayfl  in  which  individual  differences  affect  group  formation  and  maintenance  ; 
intragroup  and  intergroup  conflictrand  individual  differences ; effects  of  prejudice. 

H.,'Qroup  influences  on  fuuoi/at/ou.— Studies  of  the  inhibitory  or  supportive 
effects  of  group  pressures  on  the  process  of  change;  groups  and  their  influence 
on  educational  innovation. 


' Since  nctivlties  lu  Program  Area  III 
Areas  I and  II,  no  specific  cross  references 


are  relevant  to  moat  of 
are  given  for  them. 


the  activities  in  Program 
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PBOORAM  EXEMKNT  IU-3  : INCBEA81NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SOCIETAL  INFUJENCES^ 

. ON  EDUCATION 

Topics  of  Concern 

Education  Is  a central  function  of  society.  Through  education  society  trans- 
mits to  the  new  generation  the  knowledge*  values,  and  skills  brought  forward 
from  previous  generations  and  developed  by  the  present  one. 

Through  education  society  meets  Its  needs  for  trained  manpower  and  a comi)e- 
tent  citizenry.  There  is  t^en  a close  and  complex  relationship  between  society 
(broadly  construed  to  Inmude  'i>olltlcs,  economics,  and  cultftre)  and  education, 
i^tudles  of  that  relationship  are  the  concern  of  sevemf  of  the  social  sciences. 
Among  the  areas  that  tlie  NIE  shoujd  support  are  : ' 

1.  Economic  benefits  of  education, — IStudles  of  the  contribution  of  education 
j to  the  economy  through  Increases  In  human  capital ; education  as  a productive 
factor ; Individual  and  societal  gains  from  education. 

•2.  Educational  finance, — Studies  of  the  economic  reasons  to  support  education ; 
alternative  support  mechanisms;  costs  and  benefits  of  various ^echanlsms 
for  various  population  groups.  / 

3.  The  goveniance  of  education, — Studies  of  the  £0:7118  of  governance  of 

education;  the  role  of  special-interest  groups ; state,  local,  and  Federal  govern- 
ment roles.  - . 

4.  Social  change, — Studle.^  of  the  effect  of  rapid  social  clmiige  on  the  forms 
and  content  of  education ; the  school  as  a mechanism  of  social  change. 

5.  Race  anti  schooling, — Studies  of  the  Influence  of  racial  factors  on  access 
to  nnd  benefits  froih  schooling. 

6.  f^onschool  educaffon.—S tudles  of  the  effects  of  nonschool  educational  Influ* 
ences,  such  ns  TV,  film,  newspapers,  on  the  Intellectual  nnd  social  development 
of  students. 

7.  Education  atid  societal  needs, — Studies  of  the  precesses  hy  w^hlch  ednea-'^ 
tlon  does  or  does  not  adjust  to  provide, the  skills  and  knowledge  needed  by  society 
orbits  members ; social  Incentives  that  affect  education. 

8.  Objectives  of  education. — Studies  of  the  appropriate 'Objectives  for  eduea^ 
tlon  In  contemporary  American  society. 

9.  History  of  education, — S^  -dles  of  the  development  »of  educational  Ideas 
nnd  of  Uie  exiierlence  of  previous  generations  nnd  societies  with  various  forma 
of  education. 

PROGRAM  . ELEMENT  ni~4  INCREA6INO  VUE  ABILITY  TO  USE  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
MEDIA  effectively  IN  EDUCATION 

Topics  of  Concern  ^ 

Technology  has  revolutionized  many  of  society's  functions;  not  so,  education. 
Despite  the  evident  potential  of  the  new  communications  and  information  technol- 
ogies, the  effective  use  of  television,  computers,  and  allied  media  Is  almost  nil 
; In  American  education.  The  reasons  foy  this  deficiency  are  unclear.  Nevertheless, 

5 the  potential  benefits  fyom  the  tMhnologles  are  so  high  that  careful /efforts  to 
develop  them  are  warranted.  In  addition,  further  efforts  to,  develop  the  oonven- 
itional  audio  and  visual  media  nre  justified,  especially  with  the  greS^er  conven- 
ience now  offered  by  audio  casettes  nnd  8-mm  film  loops.  Other  technologies  of 
Interest  to  education  Include  those  used  to  create  the  instructional  environment — 
^ buildings  nnd  equipment.  Studies  nnd  development  of  the  media  nnd  technologies 
nre  the  concern  .of  basic  scientists;  technologists,  and  artists.  Among  the  areas 
the  NIE  should  support  are : ^ ' * 

1.  Instructional  uses  of  the  computer. — Studies  nnd  development  of  Improved 
uses  of  the  computer  In  Instruction;  exploitation  of  time-shared  nnd  ensette- 
progrnmmed  miniconiputers ; Implications  for  »ionformnl  education  of  computer- 
based  instruction.  Close  cooperation  with  the  KSF  would  he  maintained. 

2.  Casette  television  and  cable  tcleufafon.— Studies  of  the  potential  of  new  tele- 

vision technologies  for  education;  rolei  In  formal  *nnd  nonformnl  systems; 
validation  nnd  certification  of  education  received  via  television  outside  6f  a formal 
system.  . .. 

3.  Coufsc  production  for  fc/cvM (on. —Experlraentatloh  with  new  Institutional 
forms,  like  Children'^  Television  Workshop,  that  can  create  high-quality  materials 
for  the  new  media ; creation  of  new  courses  based  primarily  on  the  new  media. 
Including  combinations  of  the  computer  nnd  television. 

4.  odmes  and  simulations, — Studies  of  and  development  of  various  forms  of 
games  nnd  simulations  for  Instructional  uses;  Investigations  of  strengths  nnd 
weaknesses. 
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5.  Instructional  environment. — Studies  of  desirable  environments  for  lenmlng; 
design  of  improved  buildings  and  equipment. 


PKOOBASr  ELE^rE^•T  III-6  : INCBEASINO  TIIK  KFt^XTlVKNKSS  OK  ANaI.YTICAL  TOOLS 

A*\I)  METHODS 

Topics  of  Concern 

Many  educational  and  education  R&D  activities  depend  on  analytical  and 
research  methodologies  provided  by  the  computational  and  l(|plcal  sciences: 
matlieinatics.  statistics,  philosophy,  and  computer  science.  Some  effort  should  be 
devoted  by  the  XiE  to  the  encouragement  in  these  sciences  of  developments 
needed  In  education.  Among  the  areas  the  NIB  might  supporba re  : 

1.  Statistical  tephniques  for  the  estimation  of  complex,  raultl-varlable,  time- 
dependent  relutlonsliip.s  when  many  Independent  variables  are  highly  correlated, 
such  as  those  that  obtain  in  many  educational  systems. 

2.  Computer-based  techniques  for  storage  and  retrieval  of  large  quantities  of 

data  on  individuals,  under  projjer  security  and  privacy  safeguards,  and  for  con- 
venient analy'sla^of  those  data,  ^ , 

3.  Logical  analysis  of  fundamaital  concept  of  measurement.  Study  of  cate- 
gories of  measures;  their  proper  roles;  their  charactOrlstlc.s ; and  fallacies  of 
measurement. 


PROGRAM  ELEMENT  IV-1  : DEVELOPING  A SUPPLY-  OK  CO^rPETE^*T  IWD  MANPOWER 

Types  of  Activity  ‘ 

A significant  Impediment  to  further  development  of  an  effective  system  of  edu- 
cation R&D  is  the  Insufficient  availability  of  appropriately  skille^l  manpower. 
This  is  a problem  not  only  of  numbers,  but  also  of  maldistribution  with, respect  to 
styfo  tresearch(?r.s,  develoi>ers,  eraluators),  skill  (j)sychol6gIsts.  economists,  oj)- 
erational  an'alystp,  historians),  and  situation  (unlversltleii.  Regional  labora- 
tories, state  and  local  agencies).  The  manpower  development  program  of  NIB 
should  Include  activities  Intended  to  identify  and  redress  these  Insufficiencies  and 
maldistribtitlon.s.  Among  the  activities  mightbe  : ^ . 

1.  Manpower  requirements.^ — A group  should  be  formed  within  the^IB~to — 

supiwrt  and  conduct  studies  of  the  needs  of  . the  educational  R&D  systems  for 
mani)Ower  having  various  styles,  sklllsi  and  situations  and  to  develop  programs 
intended  to  meet  those  needs,  (This  must  be  done  In  close  conjunction  with  plan- 
ning  of  the  overall  R&D  program,)  . , /' 

2,  Training  programs  for  state  and  local  agency  staffs. — pne  severe  deficiency 

of  the  existing  R&D  system  Is  the  insufficient  number  of  staff  members  In  state 
and  local  agencies  who  are  able  to  enlist  R&D  competency  In'the  service  of  ctluca- 
tional  i)ractice'.  This  could  be  overcome  with  the  lielp  of  training  programs  aimed 
at  tho  needs  of  such  staffs.  v / ■ * ^ 

, 3,  Development  and  evaluation  specialist  training. — Another  major  deficiency 

is  the  shortage  of  individuals  traiiiM  in  educational  developtnent,  evaluation,  and  * 
other  applied  activities.  The  NIB  might  encourage  joint  programs  between  edu-., 
cational  development  and  evaluation  organizations  and  .universities  to  train  such 
specialists;  Participation  in  development  and  evaluation  activities  should  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  programs. 

4.  Postdoctoral  fcllowsh{p8.--ThQ  fi.dd  of  education  needs  to  attract  the  close, 
attention  of  a wide  range  of  skills  and  disciplines.  One  way  to  expand  quickly  the 
nundier  of  highly  trained  individuals  who  are  knowledgeable  about  and  Inter- 
ested in  education  might  be  to  offer  postdoctoral  fellowships  to  qualified  individ- 
uals with  doctorates  in  relevant  fields  such  as  i>sycholog>’,  economics,  sociology, 
or  computer  science.  The  fellou'ships  would  require  re^dence  at  an  institution 
having  an  active  educatlgnal  R&D  program ; many  might  be  at  the  NIB'ltself.  ' 

5.  Doctoral  fclloipships. — An  expanded  program  of  fellowships  to  graduate 

students  training  for  educational  R&D  might  be  undertaken.  These  should,  how- 
ever, be  tied  closely  to  the  existence  of  high-quality  R&D  activities  at  the  training 
Institution  and  participation  by  the  fellows  in  those  activities,  The.se  fellow.ships 
should  be  available  to  students  with  interests  in  education  in  any  school  or  de- 
partment of  the  university.  ^ 

0.  Special  training  programs, — Certain  manpower  needs’ miglt  best  be  met 
through  apprenticeships,  on-the-job  training,  or  short-term  intensive,  training 
lirograms  at  full  salary. 


» No  specific  cross-references  are  provldt^  for  nctlvUles  hi  Program  Aren  IV. 
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PROGRAM  ELEMENT  IV-2  : DEVELOPING  A SUPPLY  OF  EFFECTIVE  BAD  INSTITUTIONS  / 

Types  of  Activity 

Another  iiiii)en(liment  to  development  of  nn  effective  system  of  education  R&D 
is  the  iimdequncy  of  the  existing  institutional  framework  for  the  conduct  of  K&D. 
There  are  not  enough  orgniiizutions  with  the  interest  and  capacity  to  \Y^ork  on 
developmental,, experimental,  and  problem-solving  activities,  either  in  indei)end' 
ent  or  in  (Hlucati on-agency  settings;  There  are  too  few  sites  where  critically  sized, 
interdisciplinary  teams  can  be  formpd  to  work  on  complex  ecfucational  problems. 
The  Institutional  deveioinnent  program  of  the  NIK  shduld  include  activities  in- 
tended to  identify  and  overcome  such  deficiencies.  Among  its  activities  might  be: 

1.  /nsftfnfionaf  ref/aircmcnfa. — The  group  concerfied  with  manpower  require- 
ments should  also  consider  the  availability  of  and  deed  for  appropriate  iustitu- 
tlonnl  settings  and  should  recomiuend  programs  intended  to  overcome  deficiencies. 

2.  Instdtitioiial  development. — After  appropriate  study,  the  NIK  might  identify 

the  need,  for  certain  new*"  institutions.  Its  role  might  then  be  to  catalyze  tlieir 
forniatibn  throUgh-planning  and  start-ui)  shpiwrt.  The  major  portion  of  con- 
tinuing sui)i)ort.  however,  should  be  intended  to  come  through  other  NIB  pro- 
grams, Among  the  kinds. of  Institutions  that  might  tie  begun  arc:  ' 

r>arge,  interdisciidinary  centers  for  the  study  of  educational  problems. 

Rrohlem-solving  organizations  to  serve  the  needs  of  consortia  of  state 
■ ^ or  local  educational  agencies.  , • * 

Centers  that  develop  and  maintain  large  data  bases  of  widespread  value 
to  educational- research.  These  might  be. data  on  groups  of  students  or  on 
, institutions  followed  over  many  years  or  they  might  be  large  survey  filoH. 

Production  organizations  for  high-quality  television  or  comiipter-based 
‘ Instructional  materials  (on  the  model  of  Children's  Television  Workshop, 
the  producers  of  ScaanicJSfrccf ),  / ' 

Demoiistrntlon  schools  and  associated  teacher  centers  to  bring  new  educa- 
* tlonal  iiractice  to  local  schools  through  close  association  with  local  teachers 
and  administrators. 

Additional  U&D  Centers  and  Regional  Laboratories.  There  still  exists  the 
need  for  university-based,  interdisciiillnary  ro.search  centers  and. for  institu- 
tions emphasizing  educatiopal  development. 

’3.  InstitulionaT support. — Some  existing  R&I>  Institutions  might  require  and 
warrant  support  beyond,  that  available  to  them  from  other  siieclalized  NIB 
Iirogrjims.  It  mdy  prove  desirable  to  enable  those  in.stitiitions  that  have  demon- 
strated comiietence  and  productivity  to  develop  new  ideas,  refine  old  one.s,  and 
fill  in  the  gaps  in  their  prograrns  through  provision  of  institutional  sui>i)ort,  on 
the  model  of  iirograms  of  otjher  Federal  agencies,  esiiecially  the,NIH.' 

PROGRA\f  KXEMENTARV  IV-8  : STRENGTH E.NING  THE  LINKAGE  BETWEEN  K.  A D.  AND 

PRACTICE 

Types  Of  Activity  ^ ' 

Clearly  one  ofith.e  most  serious  problems  of  the  educational  H&D  system  Is  its 
failure  to  establish  close  and  continuing^  linkages  hetwhen  the  R&D  system  and  the 
educational  agencies.  A number  of  attempts  of  various  kinds  have- been  made  In 
the  past.  Much  greater  effort  will  liave  to  be  made  in  the  future. 

Therq  ap])enrs  to  be  no  single,  simple  action  that  will  solve  this  iirohlcm,  It  is  R 
systemic  one  and  will  only  yield  to  a wide  variety  of  actions  at  many  places  In 
the  system.  Many  of  them  have  been  included  in  otJier  program  elements  through- 
out this  progranvdescrlpttou.  Among  them  are:  » J. 

The  concept  of  problem-focused  program  elements,  whose  very  goal  Is  the 
linkage  between  R&D  and  practice, 

The  Involvement  of  members  of  the  ojiernting  eduentitVn  community  in  ad- 
visory committees  and  task  forces,  and  tlielr  service  ns  temporary  NIB  staff 
members*.  * *1 

. The  activities  intended  to  place  H&D-traincd  personnel  in  problem-solving 
positions  in  state  and  local  agencies.  .. 

Tlie  training  program  for  state  and  local  personnel. 

But  ther^  may  be  some  activities  that  should  he  undertaken  solely  with  the 
iptention  of'*Rtrengthening  the  linkage  between  R&D  and  practice.  Among  the 
po^lbilltleBare: 

1.  Support  for  state  and  local  RdD. — An  exporimentnl  program  might  be  under- 
taken in  which  the  NIB  (and  OB)  provide  support  (perhaps  on  a matching l^sls) 
to  state  *nnd  local  agencies  to  enable  them  to  conduct  or  contract  for  R&D  in  sup- 
port of  their  own  perceived  needs.  , 
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2.  State  and  local  RdD  needs. — The  NIE  could  undertake  or  support  a study 

of  the  needs  for  R&D  nt  the  state  and  local  level,  both  as  they  are'iwrceived  by 
practitioners  and  as  those  familiar  with  R&D  sec  them.  A similar  study  might 
be  undertaken  for  colleges  and  universities.  ^ ^ 

3.  State  and  local  RdD  activities. — /study  might  be  done  of  the  extent  to 
which  R&D  has  been  and  currently  id  being  used  in  educational  agencies. 

4.  Comparative  analyses. — ^Two  categories  of  experience ' in  the  use  of  R&D 
should  be  examined  for  relevant  lessons.  They  are : 

The  experience  of  other  sectors  of  the  economy — agriculture,  health,  in- 
dustry, space,  and  defense.  /\ 

The  experience  of  other  countries — Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Japan,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Canada — with  educational  R&D. 
n.  Mechanisms  for  implementation. — Careful  studies  must  be  undertaken  of 
the  impediments  to  innovation  within  the  education  system.  At  the  same  time, 
experiments  with  a.  variety  of  mech^nisins.for  facilitating  Implementation  should 
be  undertaken.  Tliese  would  include ; , ' 

Far  greater  involvement  of  the  teacher  in  educational  R&D  activities.  The 
British  experience  with  local  Teacher  Centers  for  curriculum  and  examinn* 
tion  development  should  be  used  ns  one  guide  in  the  development  of  American 
- models. 

Use  of  the  organized  teaching  profession  as  a means  of  disseminating  and 
encouraging  innovation. 

I/)cal  and  regional  demonstration  schools  |n  whch  innovative  practices  are 
used.  These  schools  would  accept  teacher  visitors,  for  j^hort  or  long  stays,  to ' 
acquaint  them  with  the  new  practices.  The  schools  would  have  special  inno- 
vation staffs  who  would  visit  schools  in  the  region  helping  to  introduce  the 
new  practices  and  who  would  conduct  courses  and  seminars. 


PKOOKAM- ELEMENT  IV-4  : I)E\*EL0PIN6  STRUCTUUKS  FOH  INFORMATION  TRANSFER 


Types  of  Activity  ' 

Effective  R&D  depends  on  effective  Infonnation  transfer  within  the  R&D  .sy.s- 
tern.  New  findings  must  flmv  freely  and  directly  among  those  who  are  pushing 
forAVard  the  frontiers  *of  knowledge  or  developing  ways  to  put  that  knowledge 
into  pra^ice.  (The  flow  of  information  between  R&D  and  practice  was  dlscusswl 
in  the  previous  program  element.)  The  established  scientific  disciplines  have 
evolved  and  are  continuing  to  evolve  effective  formal  and  ihfonnal  iietwork.s  for 
information  flow.. Professional  societies,  scientific  Journals,  books,  scientific  con- 
ferences, and  "invisible  colleges”  are  the  principal  mechanisms  for  exchange. 
The  newer  dlacipilnes  and  areas  of  conconi  aiyl,  especially,  the  appliwl  sciences 
and  technologies  are  less  welPsen’ed.  Serious  deficiencies  in  information  flow  exist 
in  tlie  field  of  education.  Some  deficiencies  have  to  do  with  the^quality  of  the 
information  transferred ; the  noise  drowns  out  the  clear  signals.  Some  deficiencies 
have  to  do  with  tlie  absence  of  certain  branches  in  the  network ; researchers  in 
different^  disciplines  do  not  communicate,  even  when  concerned  with  the  same 
problem.  Some  deficiencies  have  to  do  withathe  access  to  existing  infonnation; 
many  reports  never  ei^er  the  accessible  literature.  A number  of  efforts  are  under 
way  to  alleviatejiie^problems.  The  NIE  should;  in  cooperation  with  OE*s  Na- 
tional Center  fo^ducationnl  Communication  /NOEO)  and  the  NSF,  undertake 
additional  effora  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  useful  information  within  the  educa- 
tional tt&D  sysrem.  Ampng  its  activities  might  be ; 

1.  Professionai  societies. — ^The  NIE  might  provide  assistance,  to  professional 

societies  in  the  development  and  support  of  journals,  ^nfereftce.s,  and  other 
means  of  information  exchange,  especially  those  means  that  strengthen  scien- 
tific review  procedures  within  the  societies.  “ . 

2.  Information  systems. — Reference  systems  should  be  continually  refined  and 
Improved.  More  attention  might  be  paixl,  for  oxa,mple,  to  gathering  and  providing 
data  on  investigators,  institutions,  and  projects. 

j-  PROGRAM  ALTERNATES  ^ 

dn  developing  an  example  program  for  thfi  NIE,  a number  of  alternative 
program  ,^mctutes  were  considered  and  rejected.  Tlie  principal  ones  were  : 

Educational  Problems. — ^All  R&D  activities  would  be  undertaken  as  part 
of  comprehensive  programs  addressing  urgent  educational  problems. 
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£(/ucaf tonal  Levels, — ^Tht*  itto^uiii  would  be  divided  first  ncoonliiij;  to 
levels  of  e<Uicatiou : preschool,  prinmry,  secondary,  higher,  voi-utionnl,  con- 
tinuing. , 

JiiScJ)  Aciivily  Types, — ^Tlie  first  program  division  would  he  Into  41ie 
several  tyi>e.s  of  R&D  activity:  researcli,  development,  experimentation, 
evaluation. 

Tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  eticli  are  described  below. 
fJrfticoMon  Prohlcms 

The  NIB  will  he  distinguished  by  its  central  concern  witli  R&D  ns  a means 
of  achieving  educational  iinproveineiit  and  reform.  To  n greater  extent  than  most 
previous  Kederal  educational  R&D  programs.  It  will  focus  its  attention  on  the 
solution  of  major  educational  proldems.  Tliis  study  lias  suggeste<l  tliat  about  50 
iwrcent  of  its  program,  tlmt  contained  in.I*rogram  Area  I,  be  devoted  to  sucli 
activities.  Some,  however,  have  argued  that  virtually  all  of  tlie  program  sliould 
he  so  directed.  The  aduanfat/es  they  sec  arc: 

Concentration  of  educational  R&D's  limited  resources  on  tlie  vital  Issues 
facing  the  education  .^'steni.  • ^ 

Strengthened  ability,  to  convey  to  executive  and  legislative  authorities, 
to  tlie  education  system,  and  to  the  inihlic  the  relevance  and  importance  of 
educational  H&D  to  educational  needs. 

A considerable  aiiiouut  of  basic.  roBoarch  (rather  than  strictly  problem- 
oriented  work)  could  fie  carried  out  as  imrt  of  a fiill-scnlc  attack  on  prob- 
lems of  flexible  definition  and  liroad  scope. 

However,  the  disadvantages  include : 

The  prosiwet  that  short-term,  problem-oriented  activities  would,,  in  prac- 
tice, drive  out  longer-term,  knowledge-building  activities,  to  the  eventnal 
detriment  of  tlie  ability  ^of  education  to  develoii  better  prohloiii  solutions. 

The  likelihood  that  the  sum  of  the  activitie.Vdevoted  to  improving  wlncii- 
tional  practice,  strengthening  its  foundations,  or  huildiiig  the  R&D  system 
undertaken  as  part,  of  probleni-orlented  programs  would  not  constitute  ade- 
quate national  programs  in  those  areas. 

The  danger  that  an  entirely  problem-oriented  program  would  Valse  the 
expectations  of  achievement  too  Iiigh  anti  would  not  convey  honestly  to  the 
various  com^itiiencies  the  iieetl  to  build  the  tools,  foundations,  and  R&D  sys- 
• tern  of  education  If  real  improvement  is  to  he  achieved. 

As  the  NIB  matures,  the  balance  of  resdlirc^  going  into  problpm-oriented  ac- 
tivities may  sliift.  However,  it  seems  advisable  In  tlie  early  years  explicitly  to 
include  otlier  kinds  of  activities,  sucli  as  tliose  in  Program  Areas  11,  111,  and  IV, 
in  the  program  so  that  tlie  Imlance  may  be  explicitly  determined  on  tlie  basis 
of  experience. 

Educational  Levels'  u ^ ■ 

^ Educational  studies  are  conventionally  divide<I  according  to  levels : elementary 
and  secondary  education  is  the  concern  of  one  set  of  organizations  and  R&D  per- 
sonnel; higher  education  is  tlie  subject  of  another ; preschool  education,  still  an- 
other;  and  so' on.  Convention  would  suggest,  therefore;  that  the  NIB's  program 
also  be  divided  according  to  those  educational  levels.  ** 

The  advantages  of  sucli  a program  structure  would  he ; 

Correspondence  witli  the  organization  and  adiiiiiiistratioii  of  formal  educa- 
tion, witli' the  structure  of  many  professional  societies  and  education  inter- 
est groups,  and  with  the  organizjmon  of  concermnl  Fedenil  agencies,  such  ns 
the  OB  and  XSF.  - 

Improved  cnimeity  to  recognize  differences  In  ediicntibnal  prolilenis  and 
practices  at  different  levels  of  education. 

Tlie  disadvantages,  however,  would  be: 

'Perpetuation  of  distinctions  and  barriers  that  in-  many  cases  are  unneces' 
sary  or  inappropriate.  . 

An  implicit  focus  on.  existing  formal  systems  of  education  would  ho 
imposed.  •.  / 

No  doubt  the  NIB  will  want  to  address  problems  and  practices  that  are  .si>e- 
eiaily  relevant  to  one  or  another  level  of  education,  hut  it  can  do  so  within  (he 
program  structure  that  has  been  suggested,  when  and  as  such  a view  is  appro- 
priate. It  need  not  view,  all  problems  within  such  a framework,  however,  as  it 
would  haMB  to  were  an  edu^tional-level  structure  to  be  adopted. 
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R&D  Activity  Types 

Tile  several  types  of  activities  that  R&D  comprises  each  have  special  require- 
ments in  terms  of  speciflcatiom  staffing,  and  niana^ement.  Bpsic  research  activi- 
ties, for  example,  are  generally  best  specified  by  the  scientist  who  is  to  perform 
tliem,  witliout  detailed  guidance  from  the  funding  agency.  Large-scale  develop- 
ment nctl\itles,  however,  may  be  better  specified  by  groups  that  represent  tlie 
eventual  user  as  well  ns  the  developer,  and  carried  out  by  developers  who  accept 
closer  scrutiny  by  the  funding  agency.  This  suggests  tliat  an  RvS:D  program 
might  usefully  be  dlvldeij  according  to.  the  types  of  R&D  activity. 

’ The  advantages  of  such  a program  structure  are : 

Its  correspondence  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  much 
educational  R&D.  ' . 

The  ease  \vith  which  each  type  of  R&D  could  be  specified,  staged,  and 
mnnnged  In  ways  that  are  appropriate  for  It.  . * ‘ 

The  disadvantages  of  organizing  tlie  program  In  this  way  Include : 

The  difficulty  of  organizing  and  managing  a comprehensive  program 
Including  several  types  of  R&D  activity  addressing  a major  educational 
problem.  ■ ^ 

The  introduction  of  unnecessary  and  Inappropriate.  b|irrler8  betweemthe 
several  stages  of  R&D. 

.The  reduced  ability  to  explain  to  administrative,  legislative,  and  other 
constituencies  the -Importance  and  relevance  of  the  R&D  program  to  ed- 
ucational needs. 

The  program  structure  proiwsed  in  this  study  does  recognize  the  need  to  specify 
and  manage  the  several  types  of  R&D  differently.  This  is  explained  lu  further 
detail  in  the  next  chapter*  But  It  seems  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  let 
that  recognition  become  the  organizing  firinciple  for  a program  of  studies  whose 
primary  objective  is  to  Improve  education. 

rV.  ORGANIZATION 


The  design  of  Institutions  is  an  art,  not  a science.  This  is  especially  true  for 
R&D  institutions.  The  art  is  an  important  one,  howey_ert.foX-an  institution's  struc- 
ture can  facilitate  creativity  or  impose  docility ; it  can  encourage  continuous  self- 
renewal  ^r  induce  uhresimnslve  rlj^dlty ; it  can  make  communication  and  coordi- 
nation easy  or  introduce  unnecessary  barrlers.'Program  may- be  primary,'  but  or- 
gan! lation  is  what'  determines  how  well  the  program  will  be  ciuried  out. 

In jtitutional  design  need  not  be  entirely  Intuitive.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
cons  derable  amount  of  experience  with  R&D  organizations  that Js^relevant  to 
the  design  of  the  NIE.  And  some  study  has  been  made  of  the  principles  of  R&D 
management  and  organization  design,  outside  and  within  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Finally,  many  individuals  have  had  long  experience  with  R&D  maagement, 
educationl  R&D,  and  the  combination  of  the  t\yo.  Their  intuition  and  judgment 
are  valuable.  The  organization  for  the  XIE  described  in  this  chapter  has  drawn 
heavily  on  those  sources.  It  is  specifically  designed  to  implement  the  program  dis- 
cussed in  the  previous  chapter.  \ . 

This  proposed  organization,  however,  is  07ily  ah  example  of  what  the  NIE  might 
fiecomc.  Like  the  other  specifics  of  the  Institute,  the  organization  should  be  de- 
fined finally  by  the  Director,  his  staff,  and  the  advisory  iwinels.  Moreover,  it 
should. reman  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  clmnging  circumstances  and  opportuni- 
ties. This  proposed  structure,  thus,  serves  to  explain,  in  detail,  one  way  In  which 
the  NIE  might  carry  out  its  program. 

f , • ‘ . 

ERALL  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 


The  major  proi>osed  Structural  features  of  the  NIE  are  .displayed  in  Figs.  1 
and  S.  In  Fig.  1,  the  NIE’s  location  withim.the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Is  Shown ; Fig.  2 indicates  the  NIE*s  major  internal  substructures. 
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Fig. I — Locolion  of  Nottonol  Initilutr  of  Education  Within  th<; 
Deportment  of  Heolth,  Education  and  Welfare 

''(The  Execultvc  Level  of  the  director  of  eoch  ogency  U Indtcoled 
olongtlde  the  corretpondlng  box;  the  rong*  of  executive  grudei 
It  from  EL  I to  EL  EL  V bcirtg  the  loweit) 


educational 
problems 
(Program  Area  I) 


policies,  and  design  and 
.evaluation  of  Rf  & D 
programs 


foundations  of  education, 
and  R,&  D system 
(Progrom  Areas  II,  III,  IV) 


' Fige2— iMajar  components  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
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In  summary,  the  NIB  would  be  • \ 

.1  sqimr ate. agency  witliln  flEW,  q 

Parallel  to  tlie  OE, 

Reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  tlirougli  liis  designee,  and 
Led  l)y  a\Dircctor  at  EKecntlve  Level  V,  like  the  Commissioner  of  Educa* 
tion  at  present. 

Its  administration  would  be  provided  by 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educational  Research  and  Develop* 
ment,  which  would  as-sist  lii  .setting  general  policy,  and 
^riie  Directort  who  would  be  responsible  for  .continuous  admlulstratlon  of 
the  Institute's  policies  and  programs.  ’ r 

The  internal  structure  of  the  Institute  corresponds  to  tlie  structure  of  its  pro- 
grams. It  comprises' 

A Directorate  of  Programs^  headed  by  an  .Assistant  Director  for  Pro- 
grams, responsible  for  development  and  management  of  comprehensive  na* 
tlonal  programs  that  address  major  educational  problems  (Program  Aren  I). ; 

. A Directorate  of  Research  and  Dcvelopmcntt  headed  by  an  Assl£ai\ut  Direc- 
tor for-Rraearch  apd  Develoimient,  responsible  for  development  and  sup- 
port of  colierent,  cumulative  efforts  to  strengthen  educational  practice,  the 
yfoundatlon:t  of  edhcatlon,  and  the  educational  R&D  system  (Program  Areas 
II,  III,  IVll; 

A Center  for  Educational  fiffadics,  headed  by  an  Assistant  Director  for  5 
‘ Studies,  resimnsible  for  conduct  of  a program  of  studies  of  the  state  of  edu- 
catinn^  analyses  of  educational  problems,  and  design  and  evaluation  of  R&D 
programs/ (Intramural  Studies) ; and  , 

Tlie  usual  staff  functions  for  administration  and  communication. 

ZThe  following  sections  discuss  each  of  these  structural  features  of  the  NIE 
in  greater  detail.  ' . i 

POSmoK  WITHIN  HEW  ^ 


^ Fig.  1 shows,  establishing  the  NIB  as  a separate  agency  within  HEW  with 
an  ^Executive*  Level  V Director  would  raise  it  to  a position  parallel  to  the  other 
HEW  operational  agencies:  the  welfare  agencies  (Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service),  health  agencies  (Health- Services  and 
Mental  Plealtli  Administration,  NIH,  and  .Consumer  Protection  and  Environ- 
mental Health  Service),  and  one  oUier  eduiation  agency  (the  OE). 

• There  are  three  reasons  for  recommending  this  position  within  HEW : 

1.  To  provide  the  NIE  with  the  the  Federal  government 

that  will  enable  it  to  “link  the  educational  research  and  experimentation 
()f  other  Federal  agencies  .-.  . to  the  attainment  of  particular  national 

* ' goals"  and  to  provide  strong  leadership  for  the  nation’s  program  of  educa- 
tional R&D.  . 

2.  To  enable  tlie  NIE  to  establish  ^.personnel  and  salary  system  that  will 

be  adequate  to  attract  and  retain  the  hwessary  mani\gerlal  and  professional 
personnel.  / • * 

3.  To  denlonstrate  the  nation's  commitment  to  a strong  and  effective  pro- 
gram of  educational  R&D. 

Stature  Within  Oovemment  / 

. At  the  present  the  stature  of  the  OE*s  R&D  arm  within  the  Federal  government 
is  low  in  relation  to  that  of  comparable  agencies.  That  arm, I the  NCERD,  is 
authorizedc^to  have  a GS-17  Director.  He  reports  to  the  GS-18  i^eputy  Commis- 
sioner ’for  Development  who  reports  to  the  ^vel  V Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  In  contrast,  tlie  directors  of  the  R&D 
arms  of  the  other  agencies  in  the  Federal  government  having  a concern  wltli 
education) hold  GS-18  or  Executive  Level*  positions,  as  is  shown  in  Table  5.  The 
Assistant  Director  for  Education  of  ]the  NSF,  for  example,  holds  a Level  V posi- 
tion. The  Assistant  Director  for  Pla.nnlng,  Research,  and  Evaluation  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  now  holds  a Level  IV  position.  Both  of  these 
men  report  directly  to  the  heads  of  their  agencies.  Both  are  also  managing 
vigorous  and  effective  programs  of  educational  development  and  experimentation. 
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Table,  5, — Status  of  Research  and  iDevelopHient  in  Other  Federal  Agencies 
Concemedi  with  ^Bducation  ^ 

Agency:  I 

National  Science  Foundation : j Level 

Director - — - EL  II 

Assistant  Director  for  Education : EL  V 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity : 

Assistant  Director,  Planning  R.  & D — EL  IV 

Director,  Research,  and  Evaluation EL  V 

National  Institutes  bf  Health,  HEW: 

Director • i — ^ EL  IV. 

Director,  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 

Human  Development™ J. GS-18 

/ Office  of  Child  Development,  HEW:  Director GS-18 

National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities:  Chairman-^. EL  III 

Department  of  Labor:  1 . ^ 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  Evaluation  and  Research- EL  IV 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower EL  IV 

Table  G. — Status  of  rcscarcli  and  development  in  other  deparUnents 

Agency : ‘ | 

Department  of  Transportation : Assis'taut  Secretary  for  Research 

and  Technology i— BL  IV 

Department  of  Commerce : | , 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and  Technology — i EL  IV 

Director,  National  Bureau  of  Standards-^ EL  V 

Department  of  Agriculture : | ' 

Director,  Science  dnd  Education ’ EL  V 

Administrator;  Agricultural  Research  Service ; EL  V 

Table  6 indicates  the  status  o^  R&D  In  the  other  nospace,  nondefehse  Federal 
departments  having  R&D  programs.  In "^eacli  case,  the  Director  is  Level  V or’ 
aboveV  » * ; 

If  the  NIE  is  to  provide  strong  and  effective  leadership  to  the  national  program 
of  educational.HAD,  It  and  Its  Director  should  be  able  to  speak  at  least  as  equals 


to  the  other  concerned  agencies 
Director'should  be  no  longer  thar 


n the  councils  of  government.  Tills  means  that  the 
Executive  liCvel  V. 


Personnel  and  salarg  system 
As  Table  ? Indicates,  the  cUjrrent  sui>ergrnde  management  structure  for  edu- 
cational R&D  in  the  Office  of/  Education  has  very  few  high-level  positions  in 
comparison  witli  those  of  the  NSF  and  the  NIH.  This  relative  deficiency  remains 
even  when  the  numbers  are  corrected  for  budget  size.  T^ie  NSF  has  5 times  tlie 
budget  of  the  NGERD  and  13ltlmes  the  number  of  supergradc  management  per- 
sonnel ; the  NIH  has  17  times  the  budget  and  28^  times  the  personnel.  If  all  super- 
grade personnel  are  Included,  not  just  those  im  management  positions,  the  com*‘ 
parison  is  even  more  stark : the  NSF  has  30  times  as  many  supergrades ; the  NIH 
has  58  times  as  many.  . ‘ 

TABLE  7.-SUPERGRADE  MANAGEMENT  PERSONNEL  OF  NCERD,  NSF,  AND  NIH 


Level 

' 

OE-NCERD 

NSF 

: NIH 

EL  11 

< ' 

J* 

U 

EL  111 

1 

EL  IV 

1 1 

48 

26 

10 

ELV 

GS-18 

5 ..... 
11 

GS-17... 

1 1 

32 

GS-16 

* Direclor.  » 

These  differences  lend  to  important  differences  in  the  ability  of  the  three  agen- 
cies to  attract  and  retain  high  quality  management  a^d^offesslonnl  personnel. 
The  NGERD  is  at  a disadvantage  not  only  in  coinn«ing  for  personnel  with  in- 
dustry, university,  and  nonprofit  agencies,  but  also^n  competing  for  high-quality 
personnel  ^ith  other  government  RdD  agenci/s  concerned  with  education  and 
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related  fields.  If  the  XIE  Is  to  develop  and, Implement, a strong  program  of  edu- 
eatlonal  R&D.  it  must  bo  able  to  recruit  and  retain  absolutely  llrst-clas^  staff. 

To  do  so,  It  will  i\QQ(\  a personneT  structure  that  includes  many  inbre  supergrades, 
GS-10  through  GS-18,  or  equivalents,  than  NCERD  has  had.  The  same  reasoning 
leads  again  to  the  desirability  of  a Director  at  Executive  Level  V or  above. 

^t^tioncl  Counnitment 

The  final  red.^on  for  recommending  that  the  NIE  be  a separate  agency  Is  the 
symbolic  Importance  of  that  stature  both  within  government  and  outside  of  it.* 
This  is  at  once  the  least  concrete  and’the  most  important  of’the  reasons  for  estab- 
lishing a separate  national  agency  for  educational  R&D) 

Creation  of  the  NIE  would  symbolize  to  the  education  and  the  R&D  communi- 
ties the  lini)Ortance  that  the  Federal  government  and  the  nation  Ascribe  to  educa- 
tional improvement  and  refonn  through  R&D.  It  would  be  a clear  statement  that 
t^oncentrated  application  to  education  of  the  wisdom  and  talents  of  the  nation’.^  ^ 
most  highly  qualified  scientists  and  Innovators  is  heeded  and  desired.  It  would 
raise  the  creation  of  new  knowledge  about  education  to  the  stature  now  accorded 
to  studies  of  health,  symbolized  by  the  NIH.  It  would  increase  the  visibility  of 
the  educational  R&D  system  an.d,  thereby,  the  ability  to  attract  new  personnel 
to  the  field  and  to  gain  the  attention  of  educators. 

Possible  Problems 

Separating  the  agency  having  responsibility  for  management  and  support  of 
the  national  e<lucatlonal  R&D  program  from  the  OE  may  also  introduce  some 
problems.  The  most  evident  one  is  the  possible  introduction  of  new  bureaucratic 
impedimenta  to  coordination  with  the  OE.  This  could  be  a heal  cost.  However, 
despite  the  lack  of  such  barriers,  the  current  situation,  until  recently,  has  not 
been  one  of  close  coordination  between  NCERD  and  the  other  OE  bureaus. 
Achievement  of  such  coordination  depends  more  on  positive  actions  to  introduce 
joint  planning,  transfer  of  information,  and  shared  program  responsibility  than 
it  docs  on  joint  residence  within  the  same  organizational  box,  to  tjisure  that 
such  positive  aetions  are  /afccw-,  both  the  OE  and  the  NIE  should  report  Jo  the 
iiomc  official  dcsipnated  hn  the  Sccretaru.  In  the  initial  proposal  this  was  intended 
to  be  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education.  An  alternative,  preferable  in  many 
regards,  would  be  to  delegate  the  authority  t^he  Commissioner  of  Educatloa 
perhaps  at  the  Same  time  appointing  or  ralsla^lni  to  a Level  IV  position. 

Alternatives  , . - 

Since  them  have  been  a number  of  other  recent  proposals  for  reorganizing 
the  Federal  education  agencies,  it  may  oe  useful  to  review  some  of  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  proposed  position  of  the  NIE  within  HEW  and  to  identify  their  dif- 
ferences and  similarities. 

Figure  3 Is  a schematic  diagram  of  the  underlylhg  ^structure  of  the  Federal 
education  agencies,  independent  of  the  names  of  the  various  agencies  and’  the 
titles  and  levels  of  their  directors.  One  subagency  is  tlie  manager  of  Federally 
sponsored  (or  conduct^)  educational  R&D  programs.  The  other  subagency' 
manages  Federal  progrra ms  of  educational  assistance— the  various  categorical  and 
general-aid  programs.  Both  report  to  a principal  Federal  education  officer, ^who 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  and  who  heads  the  Federal  education  agenc'y.*\ 
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Deparfment  of  HEW 


Fig. 3 — Schematic  diagram .pf  education  ag'ehcies  wilhin  REW 

' n - 

All  the  major  proposlals  for  reorgunlfcing  the  Federal  education  agencies  con- 
form to  this  general  scheme  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  propo^  E>epart- 
ment  of  Education,' whose  Secretary  might' not  report 'to  the.  Secretary  of  HEW). 
The  differences  lie  not  in  whettier  or  not  a seimrate  agdncy  is  Charged  yith 
resiKinsibility  for  K&D,  but  in  the  names  of  the  various  agencies  anil  the  titles 
and  levels  of  their  Directors,  and.  In  the  differences  in  stature  and  adherence 
to  tradition  that  they  represent.  , . \ 
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The  major  proi>osals  are  siiniim^xed  in  Table  8 as  a listfng  of  agency  names; 
lK)sition  titles,  and  position  levels.  The  ciirrenL^lt nation  appears  first  in  the 
table,  for  comparison.  Currently,  the  overall  Federal  education  ugencj*  is  called 
the  OflSce  of  Education  and  is  headed  by  tlie  Commissioner  of  Edncatiod,  pres- 
ently at  EL  V.  The  R&D  subagency  is  XCEUD,  hea^jd  by  ii  GS-17  Director. 
The  assistance  subagency  comprises  the  major  Bureaus  of  OB,  grouped  into 
units  headed  by  Deputy  Commissioners.  The  arrangement  suggested  in  this  re- 
l>ort  is  shown  as  Alternative  1.  The  assistance  subagency  retains  the  name  Office 
of  Education  but  has  a separate  Director  (at  EL  V)  who  reports  to  the  Commis- 
sioner (raised  to  EL  IV).  Another  possibility  would  be  for  the  Commissioner  to 
retain  direct-responsibility  for  OE.  Some  reviewers  of  .the  draft  of  this  report 
have  suggested  tliat  the  evidence  supports  the  suggestion  shown  in  Alternative 
2:  an  XIB  Director  at  EL^IV  reporting  through  a Commissioner  raised  to  EL 
III.  In  neither  of  these  alternatives  does  the  combination  .of  the  two  sub- 
agencieti  receive  an  agency  name.  Alternative  3 is  the  same  as  Alternative  1 
except  that  the  combinaflon  of  the  two  subagencies  is  called  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  educational  assistance  subagency  receives  a new  name,  ^ for 
example — Educational  Assistance  Administration.  Alternative  4 modifies  Alterna- 
tive 2 in  the  same  way.  Another  current  proimsal  affecting  the  Federal  educa- 
tion agencies  is  that  HEW  have  three  undersecretaries,  one  for  each  of  its 
major  areas  of  concern.  With  such  an  arrangementr  Alternative  5 appears  feas- 
ible: no  separate  name  for  the  combined  education  comiwnents  of  HEW;  the 
educatfbnal  assistance  subagency  i^etains  the  Office  of  Education  name;  theprin- 
cipal  Federal  education  officer  is  the  Undersecretary  for  Education.  Finally,  sev- 
eral individuals  and  groups  have  been  urging  creation  of  a separate  Department 
of  Education.  In  one  variant  it  would  be  a subcabinet  department  witliin  HEW 
like  the  Army,  Xavy,  and  Air  Force  within  DoD;  in  the  other  variant  it  would 
be  a cabinet-level  department.  In  either  case.  Alternative  0 would  be  a feasible 
arrangement  : the  NIE  and  Educational  Assistance  Administration  (each  headed 
by  EL  IV  Directors)  both  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

As  these  alternatives  reveal,  the  location  of  XIE  within  BTEW  and  its  associa- 
tion with  whatever  agency  is  called  the  Office  of  Education  will  not  necessarily 
be  resolved,  solely  on  the  basis  of  planning  for  the  NIE.  Other  possible  changes 
within  HEW  may  affect  the  outcome.  But  it  is  also  imxK>rtant  to  remember  that 
many  of  the  differences  among  the  alternatives  are  matters  of  names,  titles, 
and  levels.  The  administrative  qualities  of  the  NIE  that  are  essentlabfor  its 
success  should  be  achievable  under  any  one  of  the  altenidtives.  The  essential 
qualities  are : a director  of  at  least  EL  V and  adequate  numbers  of  super-grade 
positions,  a flexible  personnel  authority  suited  to  the  needs  of  hiring- first-class 
R&D  personnel,  the  authority  to  conduct  intramural  research,  financial  authority 
and  administrative  arrangements  suited  to  the* special  needs  of  managing  R&D 
insulation  from  the  pressures  and  shifting  priorities  associated  with  large  edu- 
cational assistance  programs,  and  a separate  identity  and  visibility. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  R&D 

Advisory  councils  may  be  figureheads  or  helmsmen,  public  fronts  or  private 
backers.  The  choice  is  made  in  part  by.how  they  are  constitutedi,  in  part  by  how 
they  are  used.  In  the  case  of  educational  R&D,  it  appears  important  to  establish 
an  Advisory  Council  that  can  exert  real  influence  over  policy  and  priorities. 
There  are  two  reasons : - 

1.  The  history  of  educational  R&D  has  been  one  of  rapidly  .'ductuating  policies 
and  priorities.  Perhaps  no  complaint  is  heard  more  frequently  from  those  who 
have  worked  in  educational  R&D  than  that  the  programs  and  preferences  of 
Federal  support  for  educational  R&D  changb  continuously  as  personnel,  political 
pressures,  and  administrations  come  and  go.  The  stability  and  continuity/of  effort 
essential  to  cumulative,  coordinated  R&D  programs  is  difficulty  to  achieve  under 
such  circumstances.  A .dlsUnguished  National  Advisory  CounciP  could  play  a 
large  role  in  establishing  and  maintaining  appropriate  R&D  policies  and 
priorities. 

2.  Many  forces  and  interests  have  a legitimate'^concern  with  ediicationalvR&D 
and  wilJ  wish  to  insure  that  their  pcflnts  of  view  receive  adequate  representation 
in  the  NIE*s  Councils.  Its  many  advisory  and  scientific  panels  will  serve  these 
needs  in  part  But  to  insure  that  the  compound  of  tho^  concerns  is  hot  simplv . 
a miscellany  of  projwts,  there  needs  to  be  a final  group  that  can  set  priorities 
and  make  choicefe.  The-director  would,  of  course,  exert  a major  Influence.  But 
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the  (lellborntloiis  of  n reprc.s-eiitntive  Nntionnl  Advisorjr  Council  ^YouUl  give  such 
Imrdcliolce.s  n legrthuacy  mid  authority  that  no  Individual  s cholcca  could  nchlL\e. 

Ill  order  to  exercise  the.se  resi>onsIbIlItIes  the  Council  he  cons  I u^^  ns 

'follows  (items  with  an  lusterlsk  iire  Included  In  the  iieiidhig  NIE  legislation^, 

Jtcspons'ibilitics  , ’ “ 

•1.  To  advise  the  Director  of  the  Institute  and  the  Secretary  of  In 

the  est  a 1)1 1 shill  cut  of  general  iioiic.v  for  the  Institute  and  la  the  dci  cJopiiioit  * 
of  its  nrofjratiu  (The  last^provlsihn  Is'not  included  in, the  iiendlng  NIE  hill,) 

*2,  To  review  \^he  status  of  ediiciitlonnl  R&l)  In  the  United  States  and 
ndvTse  the  Director  aii\d“thi  Secretary  on  ways  of  Iniiirovliig'the  etlucntloii 

R&D  effort  ^ \ ^ i i 

•3,  To  prgsenfnn  annual  report  on  tlje  current  stntu.s  and  needs  of  ed^ica* 
tloiinl  R&'Dto  the  Secretary,  for  trunsinlttnl  to  the  President,  / 

' 4,  To  make  ret'oufnieudntloiis  to  the  President  witli  respect  to  apiKiintiiieat^ 
of  the  Director  of  the  NIE.  *'  ' ‘ ^ ^ 

Membership  * * ' .. 

1,  Members  of  the  Council  should  be  appointed  by  the  Pre^dent  for  staggered 
six-year  terms,  dne-third  of  the  terms  expiring  every  two  years,  (One-third  of  the 
first  Council  would  serve  for  two  years;  onc-thifd  for  four  years?  oherthlrd  foi' 
six  years.)  AVlth  the  exception  of  the  first  members,  inenibers  should  serve.no 
more  than  one  term.  Vacancies  should  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of 

* the  predece,SvSor.  ' 

2,  There  should  be  twenty-four  appointed  members  of  the  Council.  lii  addition, 
the  NIB  Director  should  serve  on  the  Council,  ex  ogclo. 

3,  Members  of  the  Council  should  be  chosen' on  the  basis  of  achievement  and 

,servlc‘e  In  the  fields  of  R&D,  education,  or  public  affairs.  They  should  be  so  se- 
lected as  to  provide  wide  repre.sentation  of  the 'views  of  educators,  "tlie  R&D 
oomnnjjity,  and.the  public.  ' 

^ faff  and  Studies  , 

♦1.  The  Council  should  employ  a staff  of  no  more  than  five  pf'ofcssionals  to 
^ . assist  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  (The  staff  limitation  Is  not  In  the 
(tending  NIE  bill  It  is  similar  to  a provision  governing  the  .staff  of  the  Na- 
tional lienee  Board,) 

2.  The  staff  should  be  directed  by  an  Execiltine  Secretary,  responsible  for 
developing  issues  for  consideration  by  the  CJouncIl, 

*3,  The  Council  should  be  able  to  enter  into  contracts  for,  . studies  neces- 
sary to  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  ‘ • . 

The  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  Council’s  responsibilities  follow  very 
closely  the  provisions  In  the  i)endIng»XIE  bill.  However,  two  resiionsIblUtles  have 
been  added  here.  The  first  is  to  advise  bn  the  development  of  the  program.  The 
reasoning  behind  this  addition  has  been  uoted  above:  The  second  Is  to  'make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  appointment  of  the  Director.  The  cliolce  of 
Director  Is  so  crucial  to  the  success  and  credibility  of  the.Instltiite^that  It  appears, 
desirable  that  his  choice  be 'informed  by  the  deliberations  of  fhe  Council,  as 
representatives  of  education,  the  R&D  community,  and  the  public.  - 

The  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  Council’s  membership' ave  modeled 
on  membership  provisions  for  the  National  Science  Board,  which  has  successfully  . 
guided  the  growth  of  the  NSF.  The  emphasis  Is  on  the  need  to  achieve  stability, 
Icffitimacy,  and  representativeness,  Tlie  provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  calling  for 
fifteen  members  for  three-year  terms,  seeilied  to  encourage  too  hlgh^  rate  .of 
turnover  and  to  provide  for  too  few  members  to  achieve  adequate  representation'* 
of  the  many  points  of  view  in  education.  The  statement  of  qualifications  Is  in- 
tended to  emphasize  the  need  for  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  the  many  concerned 
communities.  / 

The  reOTmmendatlons  wlfh  regard  to  staff  and  studies  are  intended  to  give 
the  Council  the  .tools  to  be  an'nctive  participant  in  policy  setting.  Frequently,  ad- 
visory councils  are  left  dependent  for  the  necessary  work  on  the  agencle.s  they 
must  advise.  • / 

DIRECTOR-I)EPUTY  DIRECTOR 

The  selection  of  a Director  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  crucial  decision  to 
b<B  made  during  the  creation  of  the  NIE,  for  he  will  have  to  select. the  major  staff 
members,  establish  ^ajor  program  directions  in  conjunction,  with  the  National 
Advr^ry^Oouncil,  and  convey  the  nature. and  content  of  the  Institute’s  activities 
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to  its  several  constituencies,  to  assist  him  'in  these  activitie.s,  he  will  need  a 
Deputy  Director  whose  strengths  complement  his  own. 

To  provide  the  necessary  leadership,  the  Director  should  have  the  following 
respouslhllltles  and  conditions  of  appointment : 

RcspmiftihiUtics 

1.  To  establish  general  policy  and  set  prograni  priorities,  in  conjunction 
• with  the  National  Advisory  Council. 

2.  To  select  and  api)Oint  the  principal  staff  inemhers  and  ofllclals.  including 

the  Deputy  and  Assistant  Directors.  ^ , 

3.  To  determine  the  allocation  of  the  Institutp*s  budget  to  its  several  pro-, 

grains  after  consultation  with  the  Xationnl  Advisory  Council  and  the  Deputy 
and  As^sistant  Directors.  • . • • 

4.  To  review  and  approve  major  Institute  prograhis  and  to  a.s.siinie  re.siiou- 
slbllity  for  their  quality. 

i).  To  organise  and  structure  the  Institute  .so  that  it  can  best  execute  its 
responsibilities.  . . " • ' 

0.  To  report  on  the  Institute'.s  program  and  operation  to,  the  Secretary 
of  HEW, 'and,  through  him,  to  the  President;  to  the  CongrbAs;  and  to  the 
education  and  H&D  connuunities  and  the  public. 

" CniditiotuH  of  Ai)i)ointmcnt  ",  " ’ 

♦1.  The  Director  should  have  a rank  of  Executive  Level  V in  the  Federal 
Executive  Schedule. 

*2.  lie  should  he  Api>ointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
to  a vcncicahlc  term  of  six  ycars^  unless  removed  by  the  President.  (The  six- 
year  term  is  not  provided  in  the  pending  bill.  ) 

5.  A .slate  of  qualified  nominees  for  the  directorship , should  be  presented 
to  the  President  hy  the  National  Advisory  Council  before  the  appointment 
is  to  be  made. 

4.  The  Director  should  report  to, the  Secretary  of  HEW  through  the  Sec* 

retary's  designee.  '4  * 

5.  The  Director  should  serve  as  a member  of  the  National  Advisory 

Counclh  , * 

The  statement  of  reaponsihiUtics  makes  it  clear  that  the  Director  has  authority 
for  the  Institiite’^s  general  policy,  priorities,  staff,  budget,  program,  organization, 
and  representation  before  constituencies. 

The  conditions  of  appointment  reflect  the  recommendation,  discussed  earlier, 
Jiat  the  Director  have  a rank  approf^rlate  to  liLs  responsibilities  and  authority. 
AUerm  of  six  years  is  set  so  that  the  Director’s  performance  might  be  reviewed 
rctolarly,  but  at  an  interval  long  pnbugh  to  encoiifage  stability,  and  insulailon 
from  short-term  political  pres^sures.  The  other  recommendations  have  been  di.s- 
cussM  earlier.  , * 

Th(^  Deputy  Director  should  have  the  following  .respon.sihillties  and  condi* 
tlons  o^appolntment : 

* R€spQnaihiUtie8  \ 

. l.\To  car.ry  out  such ‘duties  as  the  Director,  .with  the  approval  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council,  ingy  prescribe. 

2.  lo  het  as  Director  of  the  Institute  if  the  Director  is  absent  or  disabled, 
or  if  thhre  is  a vacaney  in  the  office  of  Director. 

Conditions  of  Appointt^icnt  . ' ' 

1.  Thd  Deputy  Director  should  have  a rank  of  GS-18  or  equivalent. 

2.  He  should  be  /ippbinted  by  the  Director.  J 

These  responsibilities  and  conditions  of  appointment  are  conventional.  ' ' 

■ ' . ■ 

DinECrOUATE  OF  programs 

Tile  work  of  the  Ynstitutefmust  he  accomplished  through  its  three  constituent 
organizations:  the  Directorate  of  Programs,  the  Directorate  of  Research  and 
Develophient,  and  tlie^Ceiiter  for  Education  Studies. 

Tlie  cutting  edge  of  the  Institute’s  program,  and  the  characteristic  that  dis* 
tlng\ilslies  it  from  prior  educational  R&D^  efforts,  is  its  development  and  manage- 
ment of  comprehensiveX  programs,  directed  toNvard  the  solution  of  major  educa- 
tional problems.  Thb  rosiioiisihility.  for  these  activities,  whioh  should  employ 
around  50  percent  of  the  Institute’s  resources  (between  ?5'0  million  and  ?70 
million  initially),  wou^d  be  with  the  Directorate  of  Programs;  its  organization  is 
shown  in  Pig.*4.  \ . 
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and  opportunitios  in  conjiinetinn  with  the  Center  for  Education  Studies. 

2.  To  organize  and  manage  coiupreheiiHive  national  programs  of  researcli, 
development,  exi>erimentation,  evaluatl6n,  and  innovation  direct^  toward 
the  solution  of  major  educational  problehis. 

* / • 

^taff  and  Structure  / .■*  / 

1.  The  Directorate  of  Programs  w’OiUd  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Director 
for  Programs^  who  would  hold  a rank.^  of  a(  least  GS-18  or  equivalent  and 
be  apiK)inted  by  the  Institute  Director.  He  would  he  responsible  for  major 
staff  assignments  and  budget  nllocatiohs  within  the  Directorate,  and  for  the 
quality  of  his  programs,  t . 

2*  A task  force  would  be  formed  for  each  major  problem  to  be  addressed 
by  the  Institute.  Each  task  force  ;ivould  be  headed  by  a program'  manage f f 
who  would'liold  a rank  of  at  least  GS-17  or  etiuivalent  ajid  be  appointed  by  . * 
the  Assistant  Director  for  Programs.  He  would  be  resiwnsible  for  staff 
assignments  and  budg*;t  allocations  within  his  taskforce,  ami  for  the  quality 
of  his  programs.  . 

3.  Associated  with  each  problem  area  and  its  task  force  would  be  a 

program  advisory  group  comprising  individuals  from  other  government 
agencies,  Iwal  and  state  agencies,  the  R&D  community,  and  the  public  w’ho 
have  st)ccial  concern  with  or  knowledge  about  the  problem  area.  The  advisory 
group  would  advise  the  t>rogram  manager  and.  the  Assistant  Director  of 
Programs  on  the  design  and  Conduct  of  the  program  and  its  association 
with  practice.  - . 

4.  Afcm6cr«  of  the  problem  task  forces  would  be  drawn  from  three  sources : 

Fullrtime  staff  in  the  Directorate  of  Programs,  who  wbiild  form  the 
core  of  the  task  force ; . ' 

Staff  from  the  Directorate  of  Research  and  Development  or  Center 
‘for  Education  ^Studies  seconded  for  part-time  service;  and  ^ 
Short*term  staff  In  the  Directoratcjj^of  Programs,  brought  on  to  serve 
on  a specific  tusk  force  to  which  they  brin^pecial  knowledge.  ^ 

A problem  task  force  would  organize  and  manage  etmlrcomprehenslve 'national' 
program.  The  activities, in  the  program,  haicever,  'icould  he  carried'out  primarily 


umlcr  contract  hy  external  UdD  agencies:  univcrsitica,  state  and  total  education 
(igcncigH,  Ucgional  Educational  Laboratories^  nonprofit  agencies,  and  proflUmak- 
ing  firms.  Occasionally  some  activity  might  best  be  carried  out  at  the  Center  for' 
Education  ^Studies.  Occasioually,  also,  it  might  be  sufficient  tb  recomniend  to  the 
Directorate  of  R&D  that  It  Include  some  activity  or  another  among  the  activities 
It  Is  supiwrtlng  rather ‘ than  undertake  It  specially  as  part  of  a task  force’s 
program,  ' 

The  organization  Into  problem-oriented  task  forces  Is  recommended  on  two 
grounds.  First,dhe  task  force  is  a flexible  organization.  It  can  be  formed  quickly, 
carry  out  its  hinctions  over  a short  or  long  period,  and  Uien  be  disbanded,  its 
members  going  on  to  other  aksignments  or  ba‘ck  to  their  i>ermnnent  organiza- 
tional  homes.  It  avoids  iustiutionalizing  today’s  problems  as,  for  example,  the 
establishment  of  problem-oriented  institutes  might  do.  Moreover,  Jts  size  and 
staff  composition  can  De  matched  to  the  problem’s  requirements.'  Task  forces 
would  remain  in  operutiofi  for  |>eriods  of  years. 

Second,  the  task  force  is  a means  of  facilitating  latcrnctioa  and  coordination 
between  work  on  the  problems  of  education  and  work  on  .educational  pnictlce 
and  foundations..  By  assigning  program  officers  from  the  Directorate  of  Research 
and  Development  to  serve  on  task  forces,  the  task  force  gains  ready  access  to 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  qrt  in  relevant  areas  and,  reciprocally,  the  program 
officers  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  practical  requirements  for  improvement  in 
educational  practices  and  foundations.  This  use  of  task  forces  Is  an  radaptatlon 
to  the  management  uf  .extrn.mural  R&D  programs  of  the  matrix  organization^ 
that  has  been  found  to  be  a very  effective  structure  foY  the  managment  of  In- 
tramural R&D  programs  in  Industry  and  nonprotit  research  organizations.  (A 
similar  struc^re  has  been  employed  by  NASA  in  the  management  of  .some  of 
its  programs.)  ' 

The  program  advisory  group  associated  with  each  task  force  is  intended  to 
assure  tlmt  the  task  force  develops  a program  of  activities ‘responsive  to  the 
(yid  realities  of  the  intended  l^neflclarles.  , 

To  indicate  how  the  task  forces  might  function,  consider  one  on  education 
of  the  di.sadvaiitaged.  It  might  have  the  following  characterl.stics : . 

TASK  FORCE  I.  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGE!) 

Program  ^fanagcr — full-time  staff  member  - " 

Staff — Several  full-time  staff  members  of  the  Program  Directorate : 

Program  officers  from  the  Directorate  qt  Researc^li  and  Development  con- 

• cerned  with  evaluation.  Instructional  process  teacher  training.  Individual 

# motivation,  and  group  Influences  on  motivation : . ^ 

Felloics  and  other  sliorf-term  appointees  from  universities  and  state  and 
local  eiiucatlon  agencies;  e.g.,  the  Assistant  Snperintendent  for  Re.search 
from  a large  city,-  Dean  of  School  of  Teacher  Education  on  leave,  or  a 
mathematician  or  scientist  Interested  in  education  of  the  disadvantaged. 
Program  Advisory  Group — Govcnimcnt  offieiaU,  such  aa  As^iociate  Coniinls- 
sloner  of  OB  for  Elementary  and  S<H.*ondnry  Education,  Director  of  Research  and 
Evaluation  at  OEO.  Local^and  state  eflucation  offieials.  such  ns  chief  state  school 
officers,  superintendent.s,  and  school. board  members  from  urban  and  rural  dls- 
trlcLs.  Educators,  such  n.s  princlimls  and  teachers  from  schools  lii' disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods,  RdU  personnel,  such  as  psychologists  and  sociologists,*  cur- 
riculum developers,  and  policy  analysts  who  have  worked  on  tiie  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged.  Representatives  of  the  affected  communities,  such  ns  parents  and 
community  lenders  from  ghetto  nelgllborhoods.  / 

Activities — (1)  Development  of  a comprehensive,  coordinated,  but  jidaptlve, 
hinUiycnr  plan  of  attack  on  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged,  iifclmling  Inter- 
related research,  development,  experimentation,  evaluation,  and^  iniia\-ntlon 
activities.  (2)  Contracting  withappropriate  agencle,^  to  carry  out  the  components 
of  the  plan.  (3)  Monitoring  progress  in  carrying  out  the  plan  and  Changing, it  as 
appropriate.  (4)  Cbonlinatingplnns  and  acti'^iiies  with  other  R&D  and  operating 
agencies.  . ^ ; 

*The  eventual  responsibility  fqr  assuring  that  the  work  of  the  task  forces  Is 
competent  and  effective  lies  with  the  Assistant  Director  for  Programs  and  the 
Dlr^or  of  the  Institute.  * . • ‘ . 
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DIRECTORATE  OK  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  sJlid  basis  for  the  Institute’s  probleiii-solvini?  activities  is  established  b.v 
its  proOTnms  intended  to  improve  edueatiomil  practice,  strengthen  educatloii’s 
foundnfibns,  and  build  astroiit;  R&D  system.  The  resiwiisibility  for  the  initiation 
and  sui>i>ort  • • these  activities,  which  should  employ  almost  50.  percent  of  the 
Institute’s  resources  (between  $50  nilUion  and  $70  mlUioii  initially),  wouldMle. 
with  the  Directorate  of  Re.search  and  Development;  it.s  organization  is  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  ' 
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To  carry  out  its  responsibilities,  the  Directorate  would  have,  the  fq^llowing 
functions  and  staff  structure : 

• Functions 

1.  TV>  organize  and  manage  coherent  pumulntive  programs  intended  to , 

improve  educational  practice.  ~x  : *• 

2.  To  organize  and  manage  coherent  cuimiintive  programs  intended  to 
strengthen  education’s  scientific  and  technological  foundations. 

. - 3;  To  identify  the  need 'for  improvements  in  the  educational  R&D  system 
and  undertafeiirograms  Intended  to  accomplish  them. 

Stajf.and  Structure  X • ■ 

1,  Directorate  of  jke^earch  and  Development  would  be  headed  by  an  Assistant 
i or  Research  and  DevclopmcnU  who  would  hold  a rank  of  at  least  GS'-IS  or 
equivalent  and  be  appointed  by  the  Institute  Director.  He  would  be  resiwnsible 
for  major  staff  assignments,  for  budget  allocations  within  the  Directorate,  and 
for  the  quality  of  its  prog 'am.  ‘ 

- 2,  The  Directorate  would  comprise. three  divisions,  each  headed  by  a division 
director : ‘ ^ 

Division  of  Educational  Practice,  headed  hy  a Division  Director  fpr  EduccT 
tionalPractice. 

Division  of  Educational  Foioidafloa^,’ headed  by  n Division  Director  for 
Educational  Foundations,  . # ^ 

Diutsiofv  of  R&D  Resources,  headed  byn  Diuision^  Director  for  R'&D 
^ Resources^  • v . 
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>^c*h  division  director  would  be  at  the  GS-17  level  or  equivalent  nud  be  np* 
lK)inted  I)y,  the/ Assistant  Director.  Each  would  have  responsibility  for  staff, 
budget,  mid  program  within  his  division.  Ea^h  division  would  liiye  u Division 
A(lviiforihCiroui)  cdmprlslng  ten  to  twenty  di.stlngulshed*  individuals  from  educa- 
tion.-R&D,  nniji  th,b  public,  with  depi  oust  rated  coiuiietenco  or  concern  for  the  divi- 
sion’s nrea\of/nctlTity.  The  nd^isory  group  ^YO\lld  assist  the  division  director  in 
establishing  program  prioritiesand  overall  policy.  ^ A 

3.  The  Division  of  Educational  Practice  would  be  divided  in  turn  into  a 
number  of  center,  one’for  each  of  the  program  elements  in  Program  AVea  II. 'For 
example,  there  might  be  four  centers  initially : ^ 

' Center  for  Instructional  Process  . * \ 

Center  fpt' Educational  System  \ 

Center  wrEducqtionalAsacaamcnt  , _ ' \ 

Center  for  Prof  esaional  Development  ’ ^ \ 

The  number  might  then  expand  or  contract  as  appropriate.  l*he  centers  would 
be  intended  to  be  moj*e  iiermanent  than  the  task  forces  in  the  DlrectO|rate  of 
Programs,  Each  center  would  be  headed  by  a Center  D /rector,  a GS^IO  or  GS-IT' 
position  or  tbe  equivalent.  The  centers  would  support  R&D  activity  hi  their  fields 
of  responsibility  but  would  not  conduct  it.  Each’ center  would  have  a j Center 
Advisory  Group  drawn  from  those  distinguished  educators  and  ^holarS'  with  a 
direct  interest  and  comi)etence“ln  the  center’s  program  area.  The  Center’s  profes- 
sional staff  would  comprise  both  permanent  members  and  a'  nuinbCr  of  educators 
or;scholarjp  serving  one-  or  two-year  temporary  assignments. 

‘4,  The  Division  of  Educational  Foundations  would  be  divided  into  a number  of 
Programs  of  StudicSt  one  for  each  of  the  program.elements  in  Program  Area  III. 
For  exampie,  there  might  be  five  programs  of  studies  initially ; 

Ijtdividual  Learner 
Group  Influences  on  Learning  • 
s.  ^ Sgeietal  Influences  on  Education 
^'eohnology  and  Media 
Methodology  of  Et/i/ccf/ioncr/  RdtD 

E^li  program  of  studies  would  be  headed  by  a Program  Director^  pt  a rank  of 
GS^C  or  GS-17.or  equivalent  The.  programs  would  sponsor,  but  not  conduct, 
li&u  in  their  areas  of  interest  The  program  professional,  staff  would  comprise 
both  permanent  members  and  scholars  serving  one-  or  two-year  temporary 
assignments.  ^ ' 

The  Division  .of  Research  and  Development  Resources  would  be  divided  into 
a, number  of  programs,  one  for  each  of  the  program  elements  In  Program  Aren 
ly.  For  example,  there  might  be  four  programs  initially ; 

* Manpower  ' 1 

Institutional  ' . \ , 

Linkage 

Information  Systems 
The  number  could  expand  or  contract  ns  appropriate.  Each  program  would 
he  headed  by  a Program  Director,  at  a rank  of  GS-16  or  QS-17  or  equivalent. 
The  programs  would  develop  fellowship,  institutional  grant,  training,  and  other 
support  activities  intended  to  catalyze  the  formation  of  a strong  R&D  system 
In  education.  The  Division  Director  and  the  Division  Advisory  Group  \vould  be 
expected  to  insure  that  the  activities  of  these  programs  are  coordinated (^vitli  those 
of  the  btl^er  divisions  and  task  forces  so  that  manpower  and  institutional  pro- 
grams would  respond  to  actual  needs.  The  program  professional  staff  would 
comprise  primarily  permanent  members,  \vith  some  school  and  college  or  R&D 
administrators  occasionally  serving  temporary  assignments. 

The  partitioning  of  the  directorate  into,  three  divisions  coincides  directly  to 
the  program  structure  developed  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  withimeaeh  divi- 
sion the  subdivisions  correspond  to*  the  progranx  elements  developed  in  that 
chapter.  The  only  unusual  provision  is  the  recommendation  that  the  subdivision.^ 
of  the  Divi.sion  of  Educational  Practfee.  be  called  Centexi^.  while  those  in  the 
other  subdivisiotis  be  called  programs  or  programs  of  study.  Thifl  recommendation 
is  made  for  two  reasons;  One,  the  need  for  coherent,  comprehensive  design  and 
management  of  an  R&D  program  i.s  greater  in  those  complex  subject  areas  in- 
tended to  affect  practice  than  tt  is  in  either  the  fundaipental  research  or  system^; 
huildiug  areas;  two,  these  areas’ are  central  and  continuing  concerns  of  educa- 
tion and  for  syinbollc  and  intellectual  reasons  should  be  associated  with  a specific 
continuing  organization.  , ^ 
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Tlie  project  selection  and  funding  decision  could  be  bandied  differently  in  eaclr 
division. 

The  Division  of  Educational  Foundations  iniglit  follow  practices  similar  to 
those  of  NIH  or  NSF,  in  which  scientific  review  panels  for  eacli  program  of 
studies  would  evaluate  projects  according  to  scientific  merit;  the  ranked  projects 
from  each  panel  might  then  be  combined  in  a single  list  that  goes  to  the  Division 
Advisory  Group -for  final  decisions.  To  avoid  too  ingrown  a decision-making, 
process,  the  scientific  review  panels  should  include  specialists  across  a wide  spec- 
trum of  disciplines  and  both  younger  and  more  senior  scibntists.  The  review  panel 
on^  studies  of  the  individual  learner,  for  example,  might  include  psychologists, 
antliropologists,  biologists,  linguists,  and  information  scientists. 

Tlie  Division  of  Educational  Practice,  howefver,  niiglij,  want  to  depend  more 
on  its  owh  professionai  staff  and  center  advisory  groups  to  develop  coherent 
R&D  programs  and  tnen  to  seek  appropriate  i>erformers.  Only  part  of  the  pro- 
gram here  might  be  developed  according  to  yie  NIH  or  NSF  model  for  basic  ^ 
sciences.  • , ' f ' 

• The  Division  of  R&D  Resources  would  probably  want^  to  use  a variety  of 
mechanisms  ranging  from  fellowships  to  formula  grants  to" Institutional  support 
programs.  A variety  of  differeilt  review  i)rocedirres  will  be  appropriate.  The  key, 
however,  will  be  to  tie  these  activities  to  those  of  the  other-divisions,  so  that 
researcli  training,  for  example,  will  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  research. 

The  urogram  officers  in  each  division^ ;^ouid,  of  course,  be  expected  to  l)o  » 
professionally  comi>etent.  in  the  areas  they  support.  In  piany  cases  this  would 
mean  a doctorate  in  a -relevant  researcli  discipline  or  comparable  R&D  experi- 
ence. In  other  cases  it  would  imply  considerable  exi>erieuce  in  innovative  educa- 
tional practice.  Unless  they  achieve  this  kind  of  conii>ctence,  their  ability  to^ 
particiiiate  in'  the  encouragement  and  selection  /)f  useful  R&D  projects  will  be“ 
severely  limited.  To  attract  such  individuals,  two  conditions  must  be  satisfied: 
First,  stature  and  salary  comi>aral)le  to  that  offered  by  positions  elsewhere*  in 
government,  education,  and  R&D  must  be  offered ; a personnel  system  comimrable 
to  tliose  that  have  proved  effective  in  XSF  and  XIH  is  de.si ruble  for  this  reason. 
Second,,  an  environment  of  thoughtful,  creative  concern  for  education  and -of  free, 

‘ exciting  interchange  of  ideas  must  be.established.  Part  of  this  is  provided  by 
the  natural  communication  among  comiietent  individuals;  the.NIE,  however, 
will  have  two  other  features  that  will  help  to  create  this  stimulating  atmosphere. 

First,  the  participation  of  program  officbrs'from  this  division  im  the  problem^ 
oViented  ta.sk  forces  of  the  Division  of  Programs  will  not  only  bring  together 
individuals  from  the  two  divisions,  but  will  alst)  establish  links  annmg  officers 
.witliln  the  R&D  Division  that  might  not  ocTcur  otherwise.  Moreover,  it  will  pi;o- 
vide  the  program  officers  .with  an  exposure  to  a larger  view  of  educational 
’ problems  than  they  would  ordinarily  receive. 

yecond,  the  participation  of  program  officers  from  tliis  division  in  tlie  intra- 
mural programs  of  the  Center  for  Education  Studies  will  keep  them  in  touch 
with  the  frontier  ofi  education  and  educational  R&D  and  give  them  opportunities 
to  refresh  tlieir  own  R&D  skills.  ", 

Tliese  two  features  of  the  XIE  should  help  considerably  in  attracting  first-cla.ss 
•personnel  to  its  staff,  for  hotli  iiermaiient  and  tegjporary  positlons.- 

1 ^ 

CENTER  FOR  EDUCATION  STUDIES 

Tlie  NIE  will  not  only  develop  and  supiiort  educational  R&D  programs,  it  will 
also  carry  .some  out.  The  responsibility  for  these  in-house  activities  will  reside  in 
the  Center  for  Education  Studies ; its  organization  is  shown  in  Fig.  0. 
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V iC  ' . 

To  carry  out  Its  role,  which  shoultl  employ  about  5 percent  of  the  Institute’s 
resources  (between  $5  million  and  ?7  million-  Initially),  the  Center  should  be 
constituted;. as  follows: 

Functions  * . , 

1.  To  conduct  a program  of  studies  of  the  state  of  American  efducatioh. 

2.  To  carry  out  analyses'and  e\-nluntlons  of  cducatlonab  ftolicies. 

3.  To  assist  in  the  design  and  evaluation  of  educational  H&D  programs.  i ' 

. Staff  and  Structure  ' 

1.  The  Center  for  Education  Studie.s  would  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Directorf 
for  Studies,  who  would  hold  a rank  of  at  least  GS-18  or  equivalent  and  be^ 
apix)inted  by  the  Institute  Direct o’r.  He  would  be  responsible  for  selection  of*^  . 
staff  .and  fellows,  f^  the  design  and  conduct  of  an  appropriate  and  effective 
program,  for  coordination  with  the  Directorates,  and  for  budget  allocation^ 
within  Die  Center.  . ' ’ 

Z The  internal  structure  of  the  Center  would  not  be  so  formal  as  that  of  ^ 
the  Directorates.  The  basic  unit  of  activity  would  be  ihe^pmjcct,  each  led  by 
a project  leader  and -varying  In  Intensity  from  one  naan  part-time  to  a dozen  * J 

or  more  men  full-time.  Projects. would  form  and  reform  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  study  effort  and  the  competencies  of  the  resident  staff. 

3.  The  professional  staff  would  comprise  five  fiifferentgrpups:  : j.  - - 

staff  of  the  center,vwho.4vould  be  scientists^  developers,  and 
educators  with  a concern  for  b^oad  quwHons  of  education  and  competence 
in  studying  them.  ‘ v'  ^ , *. 

^taff  fro^  the  other  directorates, iservins  part-time  as  members  of  project 
, teams  to  \Vnich  they  bring  special  knowledge  and  skills.  . 

Staff  from  other  Federal  aflfcttcicfi,  on  a part-time  bt-.sls,  or  full-time  for 
a spwified  period,  or'  IndefinlteisT,  to  help  in  coordination*  of  Federal 
programs.  • . V ^ ♦ 

Fellows,  both  junior  and  senior,  who  hiavA  been  invited  to  spend  from  » 
six  months'to  two  years  at  the  Center. 
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Msociatc  fclloiCH,  both  junior  aiid  wnior,  who  participate  in  the  Center’s 
projects  on  n part-time  basis  while  retaining  their  n{)rinal  outside’alHIiatioi.is:' 

4.  The  EducatUm  l^tudicsr Hoard,  whose  members  would  he  'distinindshed 
scholars  and  pnietitipners  .of  education,  would  advise  tlie 'Assistant  Director’for 
Studies  on  the  selection  of  fellows  and  on  Ihe  prognun  of  studies  at  the  Center. 

Tlio  functions  of  tlie  Center  are  intended  to  he  thoJ^h  of  thinking  broadly  and 
deeply  about  the  problenis,  prosiwcts*  and  , goals  of  American  education ; of 
examining  current  educational  i)olicies .and  priorities;  and  of  reviewiiig.'.the' 
(luality  and  direction  of  educational  R&D.  Its  method  of  oiK»ration  would  l)c  to 
bring' together  distingidshed  eduoators  and  scholars,  place  them  iii  an  ejivjron- 
ment  In  whlelv  they  cUn  think  freely  and  joln.forces  naturally,  ami  exi>ose  them - 
' to  the  major  js.sues  in  American  education*.  These' .scholars  and  practitioners,.' 
fropi  a \vide"  range  of  disciplines  and  oi)crating‘exi)eriences,  would  be  brought: 
together  amPallowed  to  mix  to  form  teams  and  eonsider  topics  in  a manner  that 
is  rarely  achieved  elsewhere.  The  re^ldt-should  he  better  under.standing  of  and 
'’'reconihiendationS  for  American  education.  . 

To  provide  a continuity  for  the  Center’s  effort.s  and  n structure  for  its  project 
• activitie.s,  it  might  estahlisli  several  major  themes,  on  ivhich  work  is  always 
under  way.  Such  themes  might  include  the  following ; 

IUu}}iincUion‘  of  iuajor  educational  problcrntt:  What  is  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the. problems  facing  education?  To  what  reality  do  the  headiines 
corh^pond?  . 

- • Evaluation  of  evaluation:  .\Xhat  is  the  state  of  educational  evaluation? 

’ Uhw  can  it  be  impro\'ed?  How  can  it* be  more  closely  related  to  educational 
objectives?'  ’ . 

Educatimial  goah:  What might  the  goals  of  education  be?  How  can  each 
community  establish  its  own?  How  do  they  relate  to  state  and  national 
goals?  ‘ , _ . 

' t ' Educational  policies:  How  effective  are  eurrent  Federal  educatioual- 
lK)licie.s?  How  might  they  be  improved? 

EdudUti(mal\RdD : What  is  the  .state  of  educational  R&D?  What  are  Its 
deficiencies?  Huw  can  it  be  improved  ? , . 

The  .staff  of  the  Center  is  intendijiil  to  bfe  chosen  on  the  basis  of  aecomplish- 
/inehts  and  promi.se  in  educational  R&D  or  practice.  The  intent  is  to  bring  together 
in  a single  place  scholars  and  practitioners,  social  .scientists  and  technologists, 
young  l)eople  of  promise  and  older  j)eople  of  achievement,  specialists  and 
generalists.  ' 

Part  of  the  staff  woidd  be  l)ernmnent.  These  would  inclnde'senior  profe^iqnal.s, 

' covering  a range  of  di.sciplines  or  practical  background.s,  and  junior  prpfes^ohals,  ^ 
providing,  many  of  the  technical  and  analytical  skills  needed  to  fill  out  project 
teams.  ,*  . - . » “ *v  ‘ 

Another  iK)i;tion  of  the  project  staff  would  comprise  professional^  from  the 
‘Other  Directorate.s  and  other  Federal  agencies,  who  would  bring  their  special 
.expertise  to  the  project  teams'and  benefit  from  the  opportunity  to  i)firtlciiHite  In 
' an  active  study.  ; 

About  half  of  the  Ce;iter  staff  would  compri.se  junior  and  senior  fellows,  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  their  accomplishments  and  potential  for  future  achieve- 
ment. Tlicse  ivo^ild  be  sl-vuionth  to  two-year  api>ointments,  intended  to  maintain 
a flux  of  staff  from*  the  R&D  and  education  communities  through  the  XIE.  The 
XIE  woiiid  benefit  from  the  ne.w  ideas  and  competencies  brought  in  by  the  fel- 
lows and  from  their  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  R&D  hnd  practice. 
The  fellows  would  benefit  from  the  stimulation  of  new  sivrroundings  and  fellow 
workers  and  from  the  high-quality,  though  informal,*education  they  would  re- 
ceive. They  would  return  to  tMr  institutions  or  school  sy.stenis  better  infomied 
about  the  NIB’s  pregrams  and  the -breadth  of  American  education.  \ 

Some  individuals  who  are  qualified  to  he  resident  fellows  might  fina  it  difficult 
to  obtain  a leave  from  their  hofwe  institutions.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  i>ar* 
ticipate  to  the  extent  thfey  «&,,  the  NIE  would  have  associate  fellows.  They 
would  be  considered  iMirtj^of  tue  NIE  staff  and  brought  to  the  Center.f or  shorter 
lM?riO(ls  during  the  year  as  thbir  availability  permits. 

, As  the^nter  for  Education  Studies  develops,  it  may  be  desirable  to  establish 
u greater  degree  of  ifitemal  structuring  and  a more  formal  series  of  programs. 
However,  those  decisions  would*  be  better  made,  after  some  exi)erlen^  has  been 
accumulated.  * . 
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ORGAMZATIOXAI,  AI.TEHXATIVES  ’ 

In  (lovc^lopinj:  nn  orprniilzationnl  .structure*  for  tlic  XIIO,  n number  of  ultcmntive.s 
wen*  (‘onsi(l(»rc(i  ami  rejected.  The  thr^ijriueljml  ones  were ; 

M ultiplv  on  tile  model  of  tlicNIII 

lAurf/c  iiitnimurui)  itruffnnU\  on  tbe  .mod^d  of  tbe  National  llnreau  of 
Standards  - ' 

Ih'ffiumtl  Institiitvs  .< 

Tile  advantaj:e.s  and  di.sadvaiitaffes  of  each  are  •described  below. 

Multililc  Jfiatitutcft, — lldtlf' Knitliwold'.s  and  ^the  Coinhiislion  on  In.structional 
Teebnolo>;y’.s  i)roiK>.sal.s,  nientioiied  in  Cliapter  and  summarized  In  Api>endix 
.V,  call  for  tbe  creation  of  National  Institutes^of  lOducation  with  -a  central  co- 
(M’diimtin^^  staff  and  a number  of  subinstitute.s.  The  Coniini.ssion  recoininended  a 
Nali final  Institute  of  Instructional  Technolo^cy.  Krathwolil  .^Juggesled  the  iKissi- 
bility  of  a National  Institute  of  Urban  lOdiu^ition  and  a Nvitlonul  Institute, of 
Kdaealiiin  for  the  lliiiidieapped.  Hoth  conceive  of  each  Institute  conducting  and 
supporting  extensive  researcli,  developuient,  and  application  activities  in  its  area 
fif  concern.  ’ * 

■ The  principal  advantages  of  .speh  an  arrangement  are : 

Th(*  pos.^ibility  of  organizing  comprehensive 'pro^ams  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  application,  employing  a’ wide  diyersiff  of  skills,  addressing  a 
major  area  over  a long  period  of  time  ' 

The  enhanced  aliHity  to  develop  imwerful  constituelicie.s  in  support  of 
S Uv^I)  program.s  ina  partieidar  area  ; and 

The  program  stability  and  foeu.s  that  institutionalization  would  bring. 

Against  the.se,  the  following  disadvantages  must  be  balance : 

The  reduetion  in  staff  and  binlget  flexibility  that -would  occur  if  each 
Institute  were  to  oi>erate  seiuiuiitonomously  on  the  NIII  model; 

The  reduction  In  intercoinimmication  and  coordination  (and  the  increase<l 
chances  of  overlap)  that  wotlld  be  encouraged  by  the  natpral  desire  to 
develop  complete  programs  in  each  Institute'; 

The  dlfflculty  Of . defining  appropriate  topic.s  of  interest  for  individual 
Institutes  (Instrnctional  Technology  or  In.structional  I’roce.s.s»,  Urlm a Edu- 
cation or  the  Disadvantaged,  Higher  Education  or  Educatioiial  Finance)  ; 
The  dispersion  of  iiitraniural  effort  among  {^everal  Iiistitufe.s ; 

The  possibility  of  instnictionalizing  problems  that  turn  out  to  he  transi- 
tory or  closely  linked  to  problems  studied  by  other  Institutes ; and 
The  dispersion  of  .staff  mid  effort  during  NIE’s  early  development. 

As  the  NIB  grows  and  iinderstunding  of  appropriate  management  structures 
for  educational  R&D  iiicrdascs,  Itmay  become  dcsinihlc  and  feasible  to  divide  it 
into  several  Institutes.  However*,  ‘on  balance,  it  seems  Advisable  in  the  early 
years  to  retain  the  flexibility  and  compactness  provided  by  a .single  Institute. 

. Large  Intramural  Program^ — A second  possibility  for  the  NIB  *would  be  the 
estaldishment  of  a very  large  Intramural  program,  spanning  research,  develop- 
ment, and  application  in  most  of  the  disciplines  and  subjects  concerning  educa- 
tion.  . - 

The  advantages  of  tills  organization  would  be : 

The  creation  ^f  a “capstone'*  R&D  performance  organization  of  a breadth 
and  diversity  unmatched  anywhere  else  and  able,  therefore,  t<^ndertake 
educational  iJtudles  of  a type  and  quality  currently  unattainable; 

The  enhanced  attrnctloii  .for  top-quality  individuals  to  join  the  NIB,  both 
in  the  Intramural  prograiq  and  ns  extromurnl  program  officers,  that*  would 
comq  from  the  reputation  and  Intellectual  excitement  provided  by  an  excel- 
Icqtintramural  R&D  activity ; and 

The  enha‘nced  reputation  of  educational  R&D  that  would. derive  from  a 
highly  visible,  highly  competent  national  researqli  and  development  orga- 
iiization  able. to  attract  a diversity  of  talents  and  disciplines  tp  studies  of 
education.  ^ . 

The  disadvantages  would  he : 

Tlio  general  shortage  and  maldistribution  of  experienced  and  competent 
R&D  v>ersonnel  and  managers  In  education  would  119  jvorsened  In  the  short 
run  by  their  attraction  away  from  universities,  educatiqnal  laboratories,  and 
educational  agencies  to  the  NIB; 

The  difficulty  of  recruiting  for  and  inanaging  a high-quality  Intramural 
"R&D  enterprise  would  divert  NIB  management  attention  away  from  tlie 
deyelopment  of  a strong  extramural  program  and  the  development  of  strong 
R&D  institutions  elsewhere ; 
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The  danger  of  developing  an  R&D  enten>rise  that  Is  divorced  from  the 
‘ realities  of  education  aiid'close  association  with  actual  school  aysteuis  and 
learners;  and 

The  possibility  of  developing  a Hlngle«  doinlnaut  educational  R&D  orga* 
nizatlon.  ' ' . ' 

Again,  the  balance  appears  to  lie  against  the  establishment  of  a intra* 
mural  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  NIE.  The  course  chosen  has  been  to  start 
with  a small  Intramunil  program,  In  the  form  of  the  Center  for  Education 
Studies,  whose  focus  would  be  on  activities  not  now  being  lujrformed,  of  national 
or  broad  educational  Importance.  As  the  NIE  and  the  external  educational  Rt&P 
community  grow,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  exiSnnd  the  NIE’s  Intramural  pro- 
^ gram.  The  recommended  organization  leaves  that'optlon  open*. 

OcogrjapliicaUy  Distributed  Institutes. — ^A  third  organization  that  has  been 
considered  during  the  planning  is  a series  of  Institutes  distributed  around  *^he 
country/'  / ' 

TJie  ad^’antages  of  this  Structure  would  be : . 

Tx>catlon  of  R&D  facilities  closer  to  the  state  and  local  educo.tlonni 
agencies  who  face  the  problems  and  must  use  the  product^  of  the  Institut^j^s 

The  likelihood  that  alternative  approaches  would  be  explored  at  dUferent.. 

' Institutes,  providing  diversity  and  competitive  cross-checks ; and 

Responsiveness  to  local  and  regional  problems  and  developmeiit,  and  there- 
fore, of  strong  local  constituencies.  ' . 

The  disadrantages  would  be : . - 

The  shortage  of  management  and  R&D  talent  mrfkes  It  difficult  to  -staff 
several  such  Institutes ; . • 

May  problems  are  national  In  sco|)e  and  their  study  and  resolution  should 
be  organized  and  supix>rted  nationally ; * 

Regional  distribution  does  not  hiecessarily  lead  to  clp§^  assoeiation  with 
regional  problems;  and  . 

The  Institutes  would  compete  wdlh  existing  local  and  regional  agencies 
(such  as  tlie  Regional,*  Educational  Laboratories)  which  should  be 
strengthened. 

Again  the  balance  of  arguments  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  a single  National 
Institute  at  the  beginning.  A major  part  of  tiiat  Institute’s  efforts  should  be 
devoted  to  strengthening  re^onal  institutions  and  their  linkage  with  state  and 
local  agencies.  Among  the  most  imiwrtant  of  those  institutions  are  the  Regional 
Educational  Laboratories.  As  the  NIB  develops,  these  Laboratories  might  come.-  . 
to  play  the  role  of  Regional  Institutes. 


y.  Relations  With  the  Euucaxional  System 

If^  the  NIE  is  to  be  successful  in  linking  R&D  with  practice,  it  must  pay 
careful  attentlori  to  establislunent  of  appropriate  relationships  with  the  numerous 
and  diverse  institutions  and  personnel  wlio  constitute  the  educational  system. 

Tlio  include  almost  18.000  school  districts,  2,600  colleges  ami  uni- 

versities, thousands  of  p^i^’ate  e<Uicatlonal  organizations,  50  state  departments 
of  efiucation,  over  800  teacher-training  institutions,  several  hundied  professional- 
associations  and  unions,  a lialf-dozen  ,Fe<leral  agencies,  several  tens  of  Independ- 
ent R&D  Institutions,  and  a number  of  interstate  consortia  and  comi«icts.  The 
personnel  include  60  million  students,  3 million  teachers,  several  hnndrctl  thou- 
sand administrators,  arid  over  5,000  researchers. and  developers. 

Obviously,  the  NIE 'itself  cannot  be  in  contact  with  more  tlian  a small  sample 
of  these 'institutions  and'lndividimls.  However,  it  must  develop  mechanisms  to 
Identifyc*  the  issues  facing  the  various  parts  of  the  educatloricl  system  and  to 
transfer  the  products  of  R&D  into  practice.  And  it  must  encourage,aml  facilitate 
the  development  of  sucli  mechanisms  throughout  the  educational  R&D 'System. 

The  form  those  relationships  might  take  with  each  of  the  major  .constituents 
of  the  educational  system  is  described  in  this  chapter.  After  a discussion  gf  gen-* 
eral  principles,  relationships  with  thu  following  groups  are  discussed: 

Office  of  Education  . ^ 

Other  Federal  agencies 

National  Foundation  on  Higher  Education 

State  agencies  and  interestnti?  consortia  ' 

Local  ttg<;ucier  ^ 

Private  and  nonformal  education  organizations 
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Rcgidnul  Laboratories, ?itid  R&D  Centers 

School^  of  education  ..  ^ 

Colleges  and  univcrsiiles 
Scicntidcnnd  professional  societies 


I*^I.\CIPLES  FOR  RELATIONSHIPS 
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The  philosophy  that  underlies  the  following  detailed  discussions  may’ be  sum* 
marized  in  a few  statements : ^ 

The  flow  of  i*n/oma/ton  he  in  hath  (hrccHons. -^Tlie  question  is  not 
r only  the  dissemination  of  R&D  products  to  the  field,  it  is  Just  as  iniiwrtantly 
the  determination  of  R&D  needs  from  tlie  field.  , ' 

The  flow  o/^/orma/ion  6c  confi>i«oi/«. — It  is  not  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine that  a problem  exists,  undertake  an  R&D  program,  and  then  present 
% its  results  to^the  prosi)ective  user.  The  interchange  between  R&D  and  practice 
must  continue  throughout  the  R&D  activity.  . ^ 

The  flow  of  in/ornifl/ion  occum  most  cffcet[vcly  through  i/i din* (/imr con- 
tact,— Although  print«l  reiwrts,  Joi^riials  of  abstracts,  and  comparative  eval- 
uations are  ‘ important,  studies  of  innovation  show  clearly  that  the  most 
V etfectivev  form  of  information  transfers  is  from  i>erson  to  i>erson.  In  prac- 
tice, thi.<^ means  that  if  R&D  findings  are  to  reach  nn  educational  agenby 
and  if  that  agency’s  problems  are  to  benefit  from  R&D,  there  should  be 
individuals  with  R&D  interests  ih  close  association  witli'the  agency. 

Th^  flow  of  f«/ormo/ion  occur  at  all  Jcvcls.-^The  occasional  deliber-^ 
ations  of  high-level  advisory  groups  are  not  sufficient  to  achieve  close  relu^^ 
tionships  beUveen  R&D  and  practice.  Rather,  there  must  be  _a  constant 
floVv  of  people  and  ideas  between  the  systems  at  every  level  and  at  many 
points.  ^ 

PraciiUoners  will  he  more  intcresj^  in  and  hospitahlc  to  RdD  aetivitics 
, if  they  have  some  rcBponsihiUty  for  Them. — Two  meanings  of  the  term  *'re- 
simnsibility”  are  intended  here:  The  first  is  the  Fesimnsibility  that  a chief 
^ state  school  officer,  locfil  superintendent,  or  college  president  would  feel  for 
R&D  that  his  institution  had  comnfi.^sioneil  on  issues  or])roblems  of  immedi- 
ate concern  to  It,  The;fieconjd-iR  the  responsibility  that  a teacher  would  feel 
for  a new  curriculum  that  he  helped  to  devcloi)  or  adhpt  to^  his  school  sy.s- 
tern’s  needs.  Experience  in  other  fields  has  shown  that  such  responsibility 
for  R&D  facilitates  the  adoption  of  its  results. 

yo  mcchanlm  or  set  of  mechanisms  for  contact  is  swffldcnt;  many 
ail  hoe  devices  shouhl  he  cm  ployed, ^Advisory  committees,  reimrts,  journals 
of  abstracts,  traveling  exhibits,  ‘demonstration  facilities,  ])ersonucl  ex- 
changes, conferences,  “county  agents,”  and  many  other  devices  contribute 
to  the  proper  exchange  of  information  «and  attitudes.  The  NIE  shouhl  not 
rely  on  any  s][ngle,  prescribed  “dissemination”  system  ; It  should, a^spire  to  a 
rich  uehvork  of  relationships  comprising  many  different  kinds  of  linkage. 


, (JfFICE  OF  EDUCATIO.N  Q **’ 

Many  of  the  individuals  and*  groups  consulted  during  the  planning  study 
expreased^ concern  about  the  relationsjiip  between  the  OE  and  the  XIE.  (The 
alternative  formr<  that  this  relationship  ipight  take  are  discussed  in  Cliapter.IV, 
Orfranization.  This  discussion  assumes  that  the  OE  is  imrallel  to  the  NIE  and 
has  principal  responsibility  for  educational  assistance  programs,)  Some  fehred 
that  th^.division  of  authority  would  make  “bureaucratic”  problems  more  severe: 
some  envisioned  an  uncoordinated  Federal  educational  i)olicy;  some  felt  that 
the  OE  would  lose  the/beneflts  of  R&D  directed  to  its, programs’  probftms.  These 
are  potential  problems  that  must,  indeed,  be  faceirand  resolved  during  the  XIEV 
creation  and  early  'years  of  operation.  The  objectives  should  be  to  create  a rein* 
tionshii)  that  results  in : - . ' 

Consistent  Federal  cducatibnal  policies.  ' 

, Minimization  of  bureaucracy  as  seen  by  private,  local,  and  state  agencies. 
^ NIB  prpgrams  responsive  to  OB  needs.  % 

^ OEimpiementationof  the  ^resutts  of  NIE  programs. 

‘ Among  the  «ican«  to  achieve  tliese  objectives  are : ^ ^ . 

• “ The  designation  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  of  one  official  to  oversee  both  the 
0&  and  thq.>riE  and  be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  tbeir  policies  (this 
could  be  the  Commissioner  of  Educatiori*)^. 

The  participation  of  OE  officials  as  inembers  of  NIE  advisory  councils, 
groujjs,  and  boards.  * •*  ' ^ 
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The  pnrticipatioif' of  OE  stn'fC  members  at  the  XIE  Center  for  Educatioii 

- Studies  and  on  til e XIE  tnsk  forces.  ' o . 

Establishment  of  a system  of  standing  committees  witljt joint  menibershii) 
from  XIE  and  OE  to  develop  coordinated  K&D  and  assistance  programs  in 
major  areas ‘'of  concern,  such  jis  the  disadvantaged,  vocational  education,  * 
higher  education,  and  so  on.  Oiie  function  of  these  committees  might  be  to  see 
that  XIE’s  program  activities  and  findings  are  linked  to  OE’.h  large  demon- 
stration programs  for  tryout.  ^ 

The  assignment  of  XIE  staff  members  on  tonr.s  of  duty  in  OE  bureau.s. 

The  provision  in  each  O^'  bureau  of  a smalf  miss  ion- oriented  research, 
development,  planning,  and  evaluation  staff. 

The  last  suggestion  is  the  only  controversial  one.  It  follows,  however,  from  the 
belief  that  linkage  will  occur  most  naturally  through  individuals  uHtli  K&D  com- 
petenc;y.  Tlie  bureau-based  staff  would  be  exi>ectea  to  remain  in  close  contact  with 
the  iVIE  staff,  to  be  aware  of  XIE„  programs  of  relevance  to  their  bureau,  to 
encourage  the  initiation  of  mpdlflcndbn  of  jirograms  to  serve  the  bureau's  needs, 
andjto  adapt  the  results  of  R&D  programs  to  the  bureau’.s  situation.  They  would 
also  undertake  or  support  studies  rind  analyses  directly  relevant  to  the  bureau’s 
interests.  Tliey  would  not  undertake  large-scale  or  long-term  programs  of  general 
educational  releyance.  Tlie  bureau’s  capability  to  undertake  its  own  R&D  activi- 
ties will  keen^ifrrom  having  to  go  to  tlieNIE  to  satisfy  pvery'  imme<liate  reqiiin'- 
ment  (witMlie  mutual  dissatisfaction  that  is  bound  to  result)  ami  will  make  it  a 
much  more  interested  and  knowledgeable  bser  of  the  XIE’s  services.  The  Secre- 
tary’s designee  should  insure  that  the  bureau  programs  dp  not  exceed  their  prpper 
scope  and  do  not  duplicate  XIB  activity. 

OTHER  FEDERAL  AOEXCIE8 

Education  and  educational  R&D  are  the  concern  of  several  other  Federal  a gen-, 
cies.  The  most  notable  existing  agencies  are  the  XSF,'  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment of  HEW,  the  OEO.  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment of  NIH,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Healtli,  the  Xatioiial  Foumla-  ' 
tlon  on  the. Arts  and  the  Humanities,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Depnrt- 
mpnt  of  Labor  The  NIE  must  establish  linkages  with  these  Federal  agencies  also. 

The  objectives  of  its  relationships  should  be ; , 

To  insure  that  the  national  educational  R&D  effort  avoids  duplication,  pro- 
vides n coherent  attack  on  major  problems,  and  includes  enough  diversity  to 
insure  that  promising  alternatives  will  be  explored  and  that  no  .single  point 
of  view  predominates.^ 

To  insuTe  that  the  XIE’s  efforts  respond  to  the  needs  of  these  Federal 
agencies  and  that  its  results  reach  them. 

The  means  of  achieving  these  objectives  should  Include : 

Maintenance^and  distribution  by  the  NIE  of  information  on  all  educational 
R&D  activities  sponsored  or  conducted  by  Federal  agencies.  (Tills  would  sui>- 
;0prt  the  requirement  that  the  National  Advisory*  Council  jirepare  an  annual 
report  on  the  statiia  of  educational  R&D.) 

Formation  of  an  intpragehey  committee  on  e<lucatIonarR&D  chaired  by 
the  NIE  to  facilitate  excjiange  of  information  and  Joint  planning  among  the 
several  agencies.  This  committee  should  Identify  areas  of  specialization  for 
each  of  the  agencies  and  seek  to  assure  that  duplication  of  effort  is  avoided. 

Conduct  of  projects  having  joint  Interest  under  joint  ^^bnsorshlp  of  several 
Federal  agencies.  ’ * 

Participation  by  staff  from  the  Federal  agencies  In  the  program  of  the 
CJenter  for  Education  Studies  and  on  the  prOblem-orlented  task  force.s. 

Evaluations  by  the  NIB.  especially  the  Center  for  Education  Studies,  of 
Federal  educational  programs  that  cut  across  agencies.  - ^ 

• ■ c. 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION^'' 

u ’ ' V'  . • 

The  Administration  has  proposed  creation  of  a National -Foundation  on  Higher 
Education  (NFHB)  as  a means  of  providing  discretionary  funding  “to  en- 
courage excellence,'*  Innovatlonr  and  reform  In  higher  education ; ^to  strengthen 
^ postsecondary  educational  institutions  or  courses  of  Instruction  that  play  a 
uniquely  valuable  role  In  American  higher  education  or  that  are  faced  with  spe- 
cial difficulties:  and- to  provide  an  organization  concerned  with  the  development 
of  national  policy  In  higher  education.*'  As  Initially  proposed,  the  Foundation 
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would  be  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Notional  Science  Foundation — a seiiil- 
niitdnonious  ngency  froverued  hy.  a Board  nml  a Director  npiminted  hy  the  PreMl- 
(leiit.  If  the  NFHE  is  authorized  by  the  Congress,  a close  relationshii)  between  it 
and  the  NIE  will  he  important. 

The  ohjcctivcH  of  the  relationship  should  be  to  insure  that : 

Federal  higher  educational  policies  are  consistent.  • ‘ 

.NIE  programs  are  responsive  to  NFHEneed^!.  * 

NFHE  facilitates  the  introduction  into  practice  of  .improvements  and  re- 
forms develoi)ed  under  NIE  sponsorship. 

Among  the  mcan^o  achieve  these  objecti\*e.s  are  : 

Participatioirot.NFHE  officials  ns  members  of  NIE  advisory  councils. 
groui)S,  and  boards. 

rarticipntion  of  NFHE  staff  members  at  the  NIE’ Center  for  Education 
Studies  and  on  the  NIE‘fnsk  forces.  ^ 

» Establishment  of  joint  committees  from  NIE  and  NFHE'  to  develop  co- 
ordinated R&D  and  implementation  programs  in  higher  and  postsecondary 
education.  (The  NIE  would  fund  the  research,  development,  Henionstratlon, 
and  evaluation  of  an  innovation  ; the  NFHE  would  fund  its  introduction  into 
practice  on  many 'campuses.) 

Particiimtion  by  NIE  staff  members  on  tours  of  duty  in  the  NFHE. 
Participation  by  NIE  officials  in  NFHE  advisory  councils. 

Like  the  OE,  NSF,  OEO,.und  DoD,  the  NFHE  might  also  .‘q)onsor  some  iHluca* 
tional.R&D  activities  of  direct  and  immediate  relevance  to  it.s  programs  and  con- 
cerns. However,  the  Foundation's  principal  emphasis  would  lx?  on  providing 
the  discretionary  support'that  enables  educational  improvements  and  refomi.s 
to  enter  practice.  The  Institute  would  help  to  develop  Innovations  in  higher  edu- 
cation ; the  Foundation  would  help  to  implement  them.  / ^ 

- STATE  AOEXCIES  AND  INXI^BSTATE  CONSORTIA 

The  practice  of  education  is  the  respon.‘dbility  of  the  state  and  local  agencies. 
Most  innovation  and  reform  must  occur  thfH)ugh  these  agencies.  Close  and  con- 
, tinuous  relationships  between  these  agencies  and  the  NIE  is  es.*^ntial. 

The  ohjectxvcs  of  the  relationships  should  be : 

To  insure  that  the  national  program  of  R&D  activities  responds  to  the 
needs  of  the  states. 

To  insure  that  the  results  of  educational  R&D  are  made  available  to  the 
states  in  a useful  form.  ^ 

To  facilitate  the  active’ participation  of  state  agencies  in  educational  ini- 
provenieritand  reform  through  R&D,  ^ - . 

Among  the  ?Hca««  of  achieving  these  objectives  ar*e  : 

Participation  by.  chief  state  school  officers  and  their  staffs  in  the  Advisory 
Council  and  other  advisory  groups  and  Iwards  of  the  NIE.  ^ 

Participation  by  chief  state  school  officers  and  their  staffs  in  the  activities 
of  the  Center  for- Educational  Studies.  (The  associate  fellows  program  de- 
.scrihed  in  Chapter  IV  is  intended  for  state  and  local  officials  who  might  not 
be  able  to  spend  an  extended  continuous. period  away  from  their  jobs.)  . 

Support  by  the  NIE  for  strengthening  the  role  of  the  state  agencies  in  the 
demonstration  and  dissemination  of  educational  innovations.  (This  might  be 
done  in  conjunction  with  the  OE. ) ) ' 

Support  by  the  NIE  for  the  development  of  R&I)  competencies  in  state 
agencies  ami  for  their  support  of  R&D  activities  responsive  to  their  needs>in 
universities,  R&D  centers,  Regional  Laboratories,  and  independent  agencies. 
(The  NIE  might  work  with  OB  to  develop  a partial  grant  program  to  state 
agencies  for  these  purposes.) 

• Support  by  the  NIE  for  training  programs  for  R&D  apd  analytical  staffs 
, in, state  agencies,  both  for  those  already  in  the  agencies  and  to  prepare  new 
professionals  for  such  positions. 

Sponsorship  by  the  NIE  of  activities  intended  to  develop  analytical-  tools 
(such  as  improved  information  systems)  for  state  agencies. 

A munber  of  these  activities  in  support  of  state  agencies  have-been  included 
in  Program  Area  IV,  Strcngthcnlnff  the  R&D  System,  described  in  Chapter  III. 

In  addition  to  the  state  educational  agencies,  there  now  exist  a number  of  in- 
terstate consortia  or  commissions  that  include  education  among  their  concerns. 
These  include  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  (which  is  conducting  the 
l^aiional  Asseaatnent  of  Educational  Progress),  the  Western  Interstate  Com- 
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mission  on  Higher^ Kducfltion,  the  Southern  Regional  Kducutii^u  Board,  and  the 
new  England  Board  for  Higher  Education.  The  NIK  should  include  tiie.se  agencies 
iu^U«  activities  through  tiie  use  of  nieciuuiisins  like  thoije  noted  above. 

■ •’  iv  i 

^ UOCAh  AOBNCIES 

-Tiie  need  to  establish  close  relation siiius  witii  representative  local  educational 
agencies  and  iiigher  educational  institutions  is  evident  Much  oj\  has  hccn 
mid  ah  out  ktaic  avcncxQH  applies  in  this  instance  as  trcli,  with  t^hc  appropriutc 
snhstitntion  of  terms.  Superintendeists,  school  hoard  members,  prlneipnls,  teaelc 
ers,  students,  coinmnnity  representatives,  and  parents  should  beirei)resented  In 
the  several  coiiiiclls  of  the  NIK  and,  more  generally,  in  the  councils  of  the  in  any 
Il&D  instrumentalities  it  supports.  ^ . 

In  addition  to  the  objectives  and  means  described  in  tiie  (iisciission  of  state 
ageiicles,  tiie  ME  should  consider  tiie  following  means  of  establishing  relation* 
ships  with  the  local  agencies  and  their  iwreonnel : 1 

Encouraging  the  formation  of  interdj strict  consortia  :fo  sponsor  or  con- 
duct R&D  activities  of  mutual  relevance  to  tiie  districts.  The  NIK  and  OK 
inigiit  iieip  fund  apd  train  staffs  for  kucIi  consortia.  Tiie  coii-sortia-^eould 
contract  with  uni vmi ties.  Regional  Bhl)oratories,  or  other  indeji^ndent  or- 
ganizations for  K&D  assistance.  \ ; \ 

Encouraging  the  participation  of  principals  and  teachers  iii  NIK -.sponsored 
R&D  projects  and  in  the  work  of  the\NIE’.s  Center  for  Education,  Studies 
and  program  task  forces.  \ 

Facilitating  the  formation  of  local  agencies,  like  the  Teachers  Centers  in 
England,  tiirougli  wlilch  .innovative  practices  conid  be  disseminated.  Espe- 
cially important  i.s  tbe  developnient  of  tecliniqnes  wliereby  practicing  teacher.s 
can  be  engaged  In  R&D  actlvltie.s,  familiarized  with  tiie  results  of  R&D" 
and  iieiped  to  translate  them  to  meet  tlielr  local  need.s. 

Developing  ineciianisins  wliereby  tehclier.s  and  prlncipal.s  and  otlier  local 
offleiais  can  iieip  in  determining  tiie  prbhleni  nren.s  and  priorities  for  educa- 
tional R&D.  ( 

Tiil.s  set  of  reiatlonsiilps  is  tiie  most  crucial  and  tlio'iuost  dlfflcnit  for  tlie  NIE 
to  estubiisi),  Consideralile  effort  sliouid  go  into  establishing  tlieni,  esiieclally 
(luring  the  Institute*s  early  years,  . . \ *•  i . 


PRIVATE  AND  NONFOBMAU  EDUCATIONAL  OUOANIZATION8 


.Educational  institutions  outside  of  the  conventional,  formal  structure  are.^ 
increasingly  imliortant  parts  of  tiie  educational  sy.steni,  Tliey  include  such  A 
agencies  as  Job  corps  centers,  proflt-nmking  technical  schools,  Cliiidren’s  Teie-^ 
vision  Workslioi)  and  otlier  television  agencies,  textbobk^litibllshers,  nn4  educa- 
tional technology  comimnles.  Tiie  NIE  must  be  concerned  with  tliese  nonponveu* 
tional  forms  and  formers  of  education  as  well.  ''  , 

Its. o6/ccf/ac«  should  be; 

- -To  be  aware  of  tiie  problems  and  needs  of  tiie.se  portions  of  the  educational 
system  and  to  develop  program  activities  that  resjiond  to  tliem, . ^ 

« To  make  tiie  results  of  its  activities  available  to  tliesc  agencies,  as  appro- 
priate, antf  to  those  in  government  agencies  wlio  are  concerned  with  regu- 
lation of  this  sector..  ' ' 

Tiie  princii>ai  /accTTW  of  doihg  tiiis  w’ouid  be : 

Partici]>atlon  by  representatives  of  tiiese  agencies  on  appropriate  NIE 
councils,  groups,  and  boards.  ’ i / - 

Participation  by  staff  members  of  these  agencies  In; the  activities  of  tiie 
Center  for  Education  Studies.  - • ! 

Study  by  the  NIE  of  the.se  agencies,  their  need.s,  and  tiieir  prospects. 

R^lONAL  LABClRATOniES  AND  Rd:D  CENTERS 


One  of  the  major  .deficiencies  of  tiie  educational  R&D  system  and,  most  par- 
ticularly, of  its  linkage  with  the  educational  system,  has  been  the  lack  of  insti- 
tutions in  which  interdisciplinary,  developmental,  and  ai)plied  activities  might  be 
undertaken.  An  attempt  was  made  to  allevihte  tiiat  problem  with  tlie  creation 
of  university-based  R&D  Centers  and  indeiiendent,  nonprofit  Regional  Labora- 
tories during  the  mid-sixties.  Tiiese  kinds  of  institutions,  as  w’ell  as  other  inde- 
pendent research  organizations  that  have  turned  their  attention  to  educational 
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problems,  will  l)t»  essential  coiistitueiits  In  the  R&D  enteii>rise  supported  by  the 
XIK  and  esix?elally  Important  links  pet  ween  it  and  the  educational  system. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  20  iRegional  I-»a  bora  tori  es  and  8 R&D  Centers. 
, The  number  of  laboratories  has  bepn  reduced  in  two  stages,  to  a total  of  11  In 
FY  1072,  as  a result  of  budget,  li^nitations  and  apparent  dissatisfaction  with 
the  performance  of  some  laboratories.  At  the  same  time,/ funding  uncertainties 
and  management  constraint.:^ have  hampered  the  ability  of  even  the  effective  lab- 
oratories to  develon  flrst-class  stijlffs  and  to  transfer  programs  iftto  practice. 
The  XIE  -will  take  mer  the  principal  funding  of  the  laboratories  and  centers. 


When  it  does  so,  it  should  aim  to 
ship  between  the  sjmnsoring  agent 
research  institutions. 

The  ohjcctivcs  of  the  relationship 


create  a iiiore  miitnally  satisfactory  relation* 
ies  and  the  nniversity-based  and  Independent 


_ should  be : , 

To  Insure  that  an  adequate  \number  of  Institutions  exist  in  which  Inter- 
disciplinary, developmental,  and  applied  educational  R&D  activltles  can  take 

To  insure  thtft  the  R&D  ac^^€ffi^^^ those  institutions  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  educational  system \and  thatXtheir  findings  and  products  reach 
practice.  - A \ ■ 

To  insure  that,  subject  to  the \reqni remits  that  their  performance  be 
satisfactory,  the  Institutions  are  provided  with  sufficient  funds,  information 
and  authority  to  permit  effectlve^staff  and  program  development  to  occur. 
Among  the  tneans  of  achieving  these.obaectlves  would  be : 

Creation  of  additional  laboratories!  centers,  and  other  lndei>endent  agencie.s 
^ as  the  needs  for  new  one.s  are  dembnstrated.  (It  is  unlikely  that  the  existing 
complement  Is  adequate  to  meet  education’s  needs.  Even  as  support  Is  with- 
' drawn  from  some  institutions,  support  should  be  provlde<l  to  groups  to 
develop  new  institutions  to  satisfy  still  wnmet  needs.) ' 

Institutional  suj)port  should  be  a mujor^portion  of  an  institution’s  budget 
only  in  the  first  few  years  and  only  to  catalyze  Its  growth.  After  that  period, 
the  majority  of  an  Institution's  budget  bliould  be  program  support,  obtained 
in  some  fonn  of  competition  with  comparably  lu^  TOe  remainder 

of  the  budget  should  be  instltutldnal  supi)ort  funds  provided  as  some  portion 
of  program  funds  to  be  used  for  supporting  research,  staff  and>  prograni 
development.  \ ^ TX 

"Ylultiple  sources'of  support  for  the  laboratories  and  other  applied  research 
and  developmental  organ lzatlon.s  should be  encouraged.  Having  .the  orga- 
nizations Work  for  otlier  Federal  agencies,  state  agencies,  and  local  agencies4 
will  enhance . their  ability* to  link  R&p  with  practice,  provide  additional 
evaluations  of  theii  quality,  and  reduye  their  dependence  on  and  sensitivity 
to  the  program’ choices  of  a single  agency. 

The  thrust  of  these  recommendations  is  to  reduce  tne  one-to-one  mq(ual 
dependence  that  now  exists  between  tlie^ laboratories  and  centers  and  NjCBRD. 
The  NIB  would. see  Its  role  as’a'  jcataljrgt^to  the  creation  of  the  institutions  neces^^. 
sary  to  an  effective  R&D  system'aiylas'a  supporter  of  .R&D  at  those  institiitions^*'^ 
once  they  have  passed  through  a beginning  stage.  But  Its  obligation  to  them 
would  be  finite  In  extent.  Upon  reaching  maturity,  eauh  institution  v ould  be 
exi>ected  to  seek  program  snpiwrtyfrom  multiple  sources  in  competitim  with 
other  R&D  Institutions.  Institutional  supimrt  funds  would  be  provided  only  as 
a proportion  of  program  funds 


SCHOOLS  OF  EDUCATION 

Educational  improvement  and  reform  depen'd  on  changes  in  teacher  performance. 
Central  to  the  achievement  of  such  changes  arc  the  schools  of  educat  ion  and 
teachers  colleges,  where  many  teachers  aij?  prepared.  The  NIE’s  rela  ionshlp 
with  teacher  education  must  be  close. 

That  relationship  should  be  guided  by  three  ohjectivea: 

To  insure  that  the  results  of  educational  R&D  are  suitably  refldeted  in 
teacher  education.  - ^ 

To  insure  that  the  problems  of  teacher  education  itself  are  the  su()ject  of' 
appropriate  study  and  development. 

To  help  strengthen  the  R&D  capability  at  schools  of  education. 

Among  the  wicoiw  of  achieving  these  objectives  are : 

Participation  by  personnel  fronf  teacher-education  institutions^  and  asso- 
ciations on  NIB  advisory  councils,  groups,  and  boards.  (Of  special  relevance 
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in  this  instance  would  be  the  Center  for  Professional  DevOloiiment  that  has 
been  described' in  Chapter  IV.) 

Participation  by  personnel  from  teucher-educatiOn  institutions* and  asso- 
ciations In  the  activities  of  tlie  Center  for  Education  Studies, /(An  individual . 
might  spend  a sabbatic  year -with  a joint  appointment 'at  the  l^enter  for 
Professional  Development,  where  he  would  help  in  the  inaiiagement  of  the 
extramural  R&D  program,  and  at  the  Center  for  Education^Studies,  where 
he  would  participate  in  intrumund  studies  involving  leacher-education 
' questions.)  / ' - - : ^ . 

Development  of  a strong  program  of  activitie.s  focusing  on  teacher  educa- 
tion in'  the  Center  for  Professional.  Devdlopnieut  directly,  and  throughout  the 
. other  NIB  programs  indirectly!  (See  especially  Program  Element  II-4  in 
Chapter  III  nnd  other  activities  mentioned  .ilironghoiit  the  program.) 

Encouragement  of  the  restructuring  of  schools  of  education  so  hs  to  bring 
,•  educational  R&D,*  educational  practice,  and,  teacher  education  into  closer 
conjunction.  ‘ 

^ ' COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Institutions  of  higher  education  play  several  roles  in  the  XIE'.s  field  of  interest. 
They  are  providers  of  education ; they  train  the  person/iel  who  provide  education ; 
the^v  perform  educational  R&D  ; they  train  tlih  perfonners  of  educational  R&D ; 
and,  they  are  the' subject  and  users  of  educational  RiScD.  Almost  everything  the 
NIB  ,uhdertakes  must  be  in  soibe  relationship  Svith  colleges  and  universities,., 
Dir^tlng  these  relationships  should.^fee  the  following  objectives: 

* To  undertake  R&D  activitie.s  relevant  to  the  need.s  of  higher  educational 
institutions.  ' ^ , 

To  insure  that  the  results  of  R&D  activities  are  made'nvailable  to  the,, 
institutions  for  their  own  use,  when  appropriate,  nnd  for  inclusion  in  their 
^teacher-educationprograms.  , v 

To  support  and  strengthexhNUie  education-relevant  R&D  capabilities  of  the 
colleges  and  universities,  not  omy  in  the  schools  of  education,  but  throughout 
the  campus.  . 

, To  support  and  strengthen  the  education-relevant  R&D  personnel  training 
capabilities  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  not  only  in  the  schools  of  educa- 
tion, but  throughout  the  campus. 

Among  the  meafta  to  achieve  these  goals  arc  ; 

^ Participation  by  students,  faculty,  and  administrators  from  colleges  and 
universities  on  XIE  advisory  councils,  groups,  and  boards.  ^ 

_Participa,tion  by  students,  faculty,  and  administrators  iii/the  activities  of 
the  Center  tor  Education  Studies  (that  is,  members  of  these  groups  would  be’ 
eligible  for  appointment  as  junior  or  senior  fellows).  ’ ; . ■ 

Enconragcnierit^of  the  formation  bf  agencies  (spcli  as  the  Western  Inter- 
state Commission  on  Higher  Education  R&D  groups)  to  work  on  the  R&D 
needs  of  higher  education.  ‘ • . . * ’ ^ . T " ' 

^ Provision  of  consistent,  adequate  support^  to  compe'tent  university-based 
educational  R&D  activities.  ^ • _ ■ . / 

' ' . SCIENTino  AN  A PROFESSIONAL  SOCIEtlES  . 

There  already  exist  a wide  varleC^  of  organizations  whose  principal  role  is  . 
the  establishment  of  communication  among  dispersed  professionals  with  com- 
mon interests.  These  are  the  professional  and  scientific  societies  in  education 
and  R&D.  Among  them  are  such  groups  as  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Council  on  Education,'  the  American  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Mathematical -Association,  the  American  Psychological ’Asso- 
ciation, National  Science  Teachers  Association,  American  Association  of  Col- 
legeSfcOf  Teacher  Education;  and  the  American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors. These  organizations  are  exceptionally  imporlant  and  useful  channels  of 
communication  to  and  tropa  the  various  disciplines  and  interest’groups  in  cdu*  * 
cation  and  R&D.  The  NIE  should  strive  to  employ  these  channels  both  to  convey 
the  results  of  R&D  and.  to  find  out  a bout  needs  and  opportunities.  ‘ 

. Tlie  objectives  of  the  NIfe’s  relationships  with  these  groups  should  bo: 

To  strengthen  their  role  as  transmitters  of  Information  within  tlie  R&D 
community,  within  the  education  comihunlty,  and  betw’een  tlie  two  com- 
munities. / . ^ 

To  'Strengthen  their  role  as  links  between  the,  NIB  and  Its  several 
constituencies.  ' . ^ * 
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’ To  strengthen  the  role  of  the  scientific  societies  in  raising  tlie  (jualitj^ 
of  edudfitional  n&D.  • J 

Tlie  of  achieving  these pbjecti  ves  includ^  > ^ 

Participation  by  professional  and  sciehtlnc  society  representatives  on  NIE 
advisory;'Councils,  groups,  and  boards,  . 

Sponsorship  of  society-organizdd  journals,  conferences,  and  critical  re- 
. views  related  to  the  XIE’s  interests,  - 

Use  of;  existing  society  journal>r^eetings,  and  related  activities  to  con- 
. vey  R&D  results  and  to  determine  needs  and  opportunities. 

'Since  society  members  will. almost  always  have  some  .other  education  or 
R&D  association,  the  w*eb  of  relat^nshlps  between  the  NIB  and  the  societies  will 
be  much  more  complet  than  tills  listing  might  siiggpsti. 


/ 

VI.  INITIAL  ACTIVITIES 


TilO  preceding  chapters  have,  described  what  the  NIB  might  become.  This 
chapter  discusses  how,  if  the  Congre.ss  authorizes  \its-fomintioiL  it  might  get 
there.  At  its  inception'the  NIE  will  face  four  major  issues: 

What  shpuld  its  initial  program  be?  \ ' • 

■ How  can  it  acquire  first*qnality  .staff?  \ ' ^ 

: How  large  should  its  budget  be?  ..  - ^ 

How’  should  the  transfer:  of  responsibilities  from  the  current  NCERD 
to  NIE  occur?  '■  ! • . « 


IXITIAI^  PROOIIAM . ■ 


• The  most  imiwrtant  initial  decisions,  save  the  choice  of  a'^ Director,  concern* 
program':  From  among  the.  wide  range  of  possibilities;  only  a portion  of  which  ! 
have  been  displayed  in  Chapter  III,(jProf7ram)i  there  must  be  selected  a reason- 
able number  of  priority  areas  on  which  the  Institute,  can  fofcus  its  initial  efforts. 
These^must.  satisfy  the  criteria  of  worth  and  balance, M^fentified  earlier.  Most 
especially,  they  must  promise  some  early  practical  returns.'^ 

^ Not  only  the  substance  of  the  iirogram  but  also  the  method  by  which  It  is 
developed  iind  the  individuals  who  are  involved  in  its  development  are  important. 
The  Institute  should  quickly  establish  its  concern  for  its  constituencies  and  for 
quality. -This  means  that  a wide  range  of  highly,  respected  and  knowledgeable 
individuals  from  R&D  and  practice  should  participate  in  planning  the  NIE’s 
initial  program. » . ‘ ^ 

An  appropriate  way  ^o  proceed  would  be  to  develop  an  Agenda  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development,  A planning  staff  and  advisofy  council, aided  .by 
panels  of  consultants,  ^^x>uId  examine  each  of  •the')nmjor  areas  of  educational; 
R&D.  They  \vpiDild  review  prior  and  current  (sork,  identify  what  needs  to  be  done, 
and  define  desir/ibie  programs, of  work  In  .each  area.  The  staff  and  advisor>*  coun- 
cil would  then  merge  the  programs  in  each  area  into  a coordinated  program 
and  recommend  program  priorities.  Members  of  the  consultant,  panels  and  the 
advisory  council  would  be  chosen  from  .distinguished  educators  and  scholars. 
This  activity  would  take  between  six  montlis  and  a year^  but  because  of  its  gen- 
eral importance /for  educational  R&D,*  it  should  be  begqn  even  before  the  NI^' 
is  authorized,  -r  * . ^ 

'The' results  of  this  effort  would  Also  assist  in  the  Instltute*s1i'nltial  staffing 
(some  panel  members  and  staff,  and*  those  they  recommend,  might  be  asked  to 
join- the  NIE),  in  budget  planning  (the  panels  would  be  asked  for  budget  esti* 

■ mates  for  their  program  recommendations),  and  in  the  transfer  of  responsibilities 
from  the  NCERD* (the  i>anel  reports  could  guide  NCERDTfi program  during  the  *< 
transdtlon  period  to  the  NIE) , 

' INITIAL  STAFFING  • , 


The  choice  of  a Director  is  the  crucial  staffing  decision.  His  ability  to  attract 
other  first-class  individuals  to  fill  major  positions,  his  judgment  in  making 
program  decisions,  and  his  competence  in  describing  program  achievements  and 
needs  to  the  several  constituencies  will  determine  the  Institute’s  sutoss.  And, 
of  course,  he  must  have  the  confidence  of  officials  in  the  executive  branch  and  In 
the  Congress.  These  requirements  seem\to  point  to  andndividual  of  demonstrated 
competence  in  R&D  and  in  administratipii.  Implicit,  us  well,  is  the  desirability  ot 
his  appointment  l)dng  made  without  the  intrusion  of  partisan  political  considera- 
tions.' ^ 
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A successful  NIE  program,  require  the  cooperation  of  a nuigber’  of  ''^s- 
imrate  comiqpnities : practicing  educators;  ‘‘traditioimiy  educational  i^jsea;;cli- 
ers;  natural^  social,  and  behaviorai  scleutlsts ; humiin hits artists;  and  tech; 
nologists.  A major  re55iK>nsiGillty  of  the.  Director  >y111  beJ:o.Vbring  thesp  groups,^:, 
together  in  new*  \ynyii*  .For  thatv  reason  l^s  es«e^^^  a highly- coin- 

petent  widelj^e^ect^^^  stature  ana  reputation  are  such  as 

to;mlS|^liim;jateve  facnonal^q^^  among  these  groups. 

'i^cjflie^vMf^o  deputy  and  assistant  directors  and  work  with 

^ thenii/^pther  major  staff  .choices.  It  >vouid  be  desirable  to  'bring  many  of  the 
..initial  staff  on  for  two-year  appointments.  And,  as  noted  above,  should  an  agenda 
development  activity  be  undertakeuj  Its  participants  might  become  staft  ineinl)ers 
or  help  in  identification  of  prospective  staff.  « ^ , 


i'  INITIAl.  nUDGET 

' < , . "r-  ' 

A major  part  of  the  NIE^s'iuitial  l)udget  will  be  funds  currently  irfnnned  to  be  ... 
exi>ended  by  NCERD.  About  $130  million*  of  the  FY  1073  plan  total  would  be 
transferred.  The  major  question  is,  How  irmch  of  an  Increment  should  be  added? 
There  are  two  viewpoints. 

The  first  argue.s  that  the  initial  budget  should  contain  a large  Increment 
i)ccause : . - ' • 

' . The  problems  are  large  and  the  current  effort.ls  far  too  siiiall ; 

A -small  Initial  increment  will  moke  subsequent  growth  more  dlfticult: 


and 

The  size  of  the  budget  Increment  Indicates  tlie  seriousness  with  wliich  tlie 
Congress  anti  the  administration  yiew  the  Institute.  ^ 

The  second  maintains  that  slower,  steady  growth  Is  the  proper  course  for  the 
XIBd)ecause:  . ■ , " 

Personnel!  managerial;  and  institutional  resources  are  too  Uiiilted  to 
spend  a large  Increment  wisely ; 

\ A large,  poorly  expended  initial  increment  \Yill  make  subsequent  growtli 
\ dllficult  (witness  tlie  difficulties  with  earlier  R&P  institution  building)  ; 
\nnd  '''  ‘ ^ 

\lt  will  prove  sufiielently  challenging  to  expend  existing  resources  and  n 
smb^l  increment  wisely.  ■ . . 

■ These  omwsing  viewpoints  demand  the  specific  discipline  6t  designing  a de- 
tailed R&I\program,  including  idfentiflcatloft  of  Its  prospective  performers, 
for  appropriate  resok^Uoh..  This  is  another  reason  for  encouraging  an  early 
development  oi  an  agenda  for  educational  R&D,  with  budget  figures, 

J Short  of  such  a program,  budget  estimates  must  rely  heavily  on  Judgment.  The 
Judgment  express^  at  the  NIE  planning  meetings  might  be  summarized  as 
follows:  The  first-year  Increment  sliould  he.  around  $25  million.  Five  years 
after  inception,  the  NIE’s  budget  sliAild'he  able  effectively  to  employ  at  least 
a million  increment.  (This  total  would  still  represent  less  than  1 percent 
of  education’s  contribution  to  the  GNP.)  A tenth-year  Increment  of  $1  billion 
.would  begin  to' create  an  engine  of  Improvement  and  reform  large  enough  to 
move  the  education  system.  Table  0 summarizes  ‘ tli6se  figures  and  some  inter- 
mediate steps,  assuming  that  the  NIE  begins  full-scale  operation  in  FY  1973. 


TABLE  9.— BUDGETS  FOR  NIE  • ‘ 


(In  millions  of  dollirsl 


Fiscal  year  ^ 


Budget 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

■1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

Biseline  budget 

130 

130 

130 

130 

130 

13Q 

i30 

V30 

130 

130 

Budget  Increment: 

....  25 

50 

100 

175 

250 

375 

650 

8N 

bpoo 

Total 

.....  155 

‘ 180 

230 

305 

380 

.505 

630 

780 

-.930 

1,130 

*Baaed  on  preliminary  planning  figures,  which > might  change  during  the  budgetary 
proccBfj. 
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TIUNBFE3^  OP  RESPONBIBIMTIE8 

Most  of  the  budget  authorities  Umt  are  currently  the  responsibility  of  the 
XCBRD  shouhl  be  transferred  to  the  NIE.  The  result  ^^*ould  be,  ns  noted  above, 
the  transfer  of  about  $130  million  from  Qie  FY  1973  planned  budget.  This  does 
not  mean  that’  the  programs  currently  being  supported  by  NOERD  need  also  bo 
f transferred. 

The  authorities  transferred  should  include  : , ' 

General  research,  covering  a wide  variety  of  solicited  and  unsolicited  re- 
search activities,  including  the  regionally  siwnsored  research  g^nts  pro- 
gram ; ^ , 

Targeted  research— -ilve  activities  Intended  to  develop  coordinated  R&D 
programs  on  early  childhood,  reading,  vocational  education,  organization 
' 'and  administration,  and  higher  education ; . ‘ ' 

R&D  Centers  and  Regional  Educational  Laboratories ; 

BxiMJrimental  schools;  » “ 

Research  training; 

Research  on  dissemination ; 

Construction  of  H&D  facilities ; and  , . ,, 

Overseas  research.  ^ . 

Evaluation  and  policy 'oriented  research  applied  to  the  programs  of  the  OE 
should  remain  in  the.OE,  as  should  the  collection  of  educational  statistics  by  the 
National  Center  for  ^ucatlonal  Statistics  (NCES). 

Dissemination  services  provided  by  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Com- 
munications (NOEC)  be  important  for  both  Uie  OE  and  the  NIE.  Thus, 
the  NCEO  should  remain  in  the  OE  but  be  responsible  for  serving  both  the  NIE 
and  the  OE.  The  NIE,  however,  should  undertake  the  program' of  research  into 
the  process  of  dissemination  (and,  more  generally,  the  process  of  innovation  and 
; reform)  that  the  NCEC  has  been  sppnsoring.  And  the  NIE  may  want  to  request 
the  development  of  additional  services  from  the  NCEC. 

The  transfer  of  funding  authority  from  the  NOERD  to  the  NIE  should  *occur 
nil  at  once,  In  order  to  avoid  the  disruption  wltliin  the  NCERD  and  in  the  out- 
* side  community  that  a prolonged  transfer  would  incur’  To  permit  this  i>asslng 
of  responslblUty  to  take  place  sanoothly.  it  s'eems  appropriate  to.  plan  on  the 
dinetablc  shown  in  Table  10  (if  the  NIE  is  authorized  during  calendar ‘year 
ilOTl).  * . 
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TABLE  lO.-TRANSlTION  CALENDAR  FROM  NCERD  TO  NIC 

T 

Rrtpohslbilily 

Agency 

Fiscal  year  1972  , ^ 

Fiscal  year  1973 

NCERD 

Manage'current  program;  consult  with  NIE  staff  on  new 
starts  and  future  planning. 

All  programs  transferred  to  NIE. 

NIE,,.. 

...  Hire  staff  and  deveioD  program  and  orianizational  plans; 
consult  with  NCERD  on  Jiew  starts  and  future  plinnlnt. 
c 

Manage  full  program. 

Appendix  A— Previous  Proposals  for  National  iNsnTUTE(s)  of  Education 

There  have  been  several  calls  for'  ^e.^.^t^hlishment  of  a distinct  national 
agen^  devoted  to  the  conduct  and  support  of  educational  research  and  develop- 
mehtT  Because  they  respond  to  the  same  set-  of  circumstances  that  led  the  Ad- 
ministration to  propose  creation  of  the  NIB,  the  two  most  recent  proposals — those 
/ by  David  Knithwohl  and  by  the  (Commission  on  Instructional  Technology — de- 
sexrve  careful  examination. 

^ ^ THE  KRATHWOHL  PROPOSAL  ' 

. In  his  Presidential  Address  before,  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
' Educational  Research  Association  in  February  1060,  Dean  David  Krathwohl 
called  for  the  creation  of  National  Institutes  of  Education,  separate  from  the 
Office  ot  Education,  but  reporting  to  tbe.Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  ' 

•.  */The  National  Institutes  of  Education  would  consist  of  a central  coordinating 
> staff  which' would,  like  NIH,  work  with  a series  of  institutes,  each  focused  on  a*^ 
critical  education  problem.  Each  institute  staff  \\yuH  develop  the  best  possible 
research,  development,  ijissemination,  and  installation  program  to  solve  the  eda- 
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(uition  nroUlwii  for  which  It  would  lie  resi>onsible.  It  would  carry  out  the  program 
largely  W working  with  those  in  educational  institutions,  industries,  and  lahoni- 
tories  with  appropriate  capabilities.  In-lioiise  reseiircli  would-he  carrie<l  on  only 
if  there  were  clear  advantages.  Problems  around  which  an  institute  would  he 
constituted  could  be  a%i  broad  ns  urban  wlucation,- or  as  circumscribed  as  the 
program  now  carried  on  by  the  Burcuiu  of  the  Handicapped.”  ' 

In  that  speech,  in  a subsequent  editorial  In  The  JouKuaJ  of  hUJncational  7ft*- 
acarc/i,  and  In  tostinioiiy  before  Congress,  he  ei>iimerated  the  mlvantaucH  of 
such  a proposal. 

'First,  “it  could  provide  a kind  of  stability  for  planning  and  carrying  out  pro- 
graiii.s  that  is  lacking  In  the  USOE,  .which  changes  both  top  personnel  and  orienta- 
tion with  each  new  administration.  i 

“Second,  by  combining  on  its  governing  board  such  i>ersons  as  researchers, 
{irofessional  educators,  siii)erintendeiits,  and  state  deprirtmeht  of.eductation  per- 
sonnel, it  would  have  the  advniftage  of  providing  the  fonuii  for  lautnnl  educa- 
tion and  the  basis  ‘for  a sense  of  coniimmity  that  are  now  lacking. 

‘■Third,  tliere  is  greater  likelihood  tjiat,  n.s  an  ,off-tlie-execntive-line  agency 
wliicli  i.s  one'sfep  removed  from  the  pressures,  it  could  resolve  the  priorities  Issue 
of  which  problems  liave  a combination  of  high  social  need  and  apiKNir  am  enable 
to  a research  attack.”  * ^ ‘ ^ 

Fourth,  “it  provides  for  a visible  focusing  of  eft*  on  a gi\Tii  problem.”  . . . 


- “For  iustance,  given  a problem  such  as  urban  edn<  Ion,  one  could  identify  the  ■ 
sociologists,  Wchologists,  economists,  }K>litical  scie  sts,  as*  well  as  educational 
researchers,  with  interests  and  ideas  bearing  on  th_  jijrobleni.  There  would  de  a 
ready  and  ’concerned  clientele  in  the  schools  that  would  benefit  from  .such  a 
focused  effort ; they,  in  turn,  would  be  interested  in  helping  to  set  priorities  and. 
advise  on  development.”  ^ 

■Fifth,  “tlie  Institute®,  like  XSP,  would  take  responsibility  for  the  nurture  « ml. 
growth  of  tlie  nmnix>wer  and  physical  resources  necessary  for  research,  develoi>^‘ 
'ment,  dissenilnation,  and  Instuliation,  so  that  the.se  could  be  developed  iiiicl  used  . 
in  the  wisest  po^siUIo  way  for  the  improvement  of  ediumtion.  Tliis  concern  is^ 
at  a very  lowle^'erhow  in  the  USOE.  / 

“Sixth,  by  remo.ving  these  programs  from  the  of  Education,  it  would  . 
^ imevent  the  continually  ftirea toned  break-up  of  the  Bureau  of  Research. 

“Seventh,  it. would,  of  course,  make  coordination  with  the  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Education  more  difficult:  But  , . . concern  with  the  problehis  of  edu- 
cation is  spread  throughout  government  It  is  possible  that  a def^s-proprietary 
attitude  could  be  biiilt  into  the  new  Institutes  so  that  greater  cooperation  among 
the  Federal  agencies  Nvould  be  possible.” 

, Kratbwobl  also  considered  some  possible  disadvantages. 

First  would  be  “the  difficulty  of  coordinating  the  program  acros.s  the  Iii.stl-  ' 
tutes  for  the  good  of  education  as  a whole  . . . Related  to  this  Is  the  cpnceni 
that  a ‘party  line*  might  develop  in  a focused  program,  sucli  as- tlie.,National 
Cancer  Institute  has  Jjeen  accused  of.  Only  research  *with-  certain  orieiitutioiiK 
then  receive  [sic]  support,  For  this  . t , the  best  answer,  lies  in  the  choh?e  of 
stuff  with  broad  vision  and  the  appropriate  choice  and  use  of  panels  and  com- 
mittees to  maintain  appropriate  perspective.” 

Second,  there  is  the  concern  “that  the  establishment  of- such  a set  of  Tiistl-- 
tides  would  further  divorce  education  from  the  social  sciences  on  which  iniicli 
of  its  research  program  depends  . . . Regardless  of  where  edncatioiml  re.senrch 
is  located.,  it  will  now  need  to  coordinate  with  the  social  science  wing  of  NSF.” 

. Third,  there  is  the  concern  with  “the  threat  of  .Federal  control  of  eduention 
whicli  the  in-house  research  capacity  of  such  a unit  poses  . . . However,  there 
appear  to  be  enougli  checks  built  into  the  government  appropriation  macliinery 
that^this  is'probably  more  a potential  threat  than  a real  one.’*  ' *- 


nology.uiade  six  recommendations.  For. the  purposes,  of  this  study  the  first  two 
recommendations  and  their  associated  Justifications  are  of.  greatest  interest 


^The  quotes  here  and  throughout  this  appendix  are  from  Krathwohl’s  address;  his 
testimony  before  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  House  ^mmlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor  In  March  1070 ; and  his  editorial  In  The  Journal  of  Educational 
Reiearch,  December  1060» 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMM^SION  ON  INSTBUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 

h its  report,  presented  in  August  J969,.the  Commission  oh  Instructional  Tech- 
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Hccomincndntion  No.  ^'concerns  tlie  establishment  of  National  Institutes  of  Edii» 
cation,  and  Uecommendatloii  No..  2 proposes  the  establishment  of  a constituent 
institute,  a National  Institute  of  Instructional  Technology." 

RcconimcmlatiojiNo,  1 <»  . ' 

“A.  new  iustltutipn — the  National  Institutes  of  Education  (NIE)— should  be 
established,  by  Congress  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, reiwrting  directly  to  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education.- 
"The  National  Institutes  of  Education  should  be  broadly  authorized  to  dp- 
velop,  support,  and  fund  greatly  strengthened  programs  In  educational  re- 
, search,  development,  and  application  (It.  D.  & A. ).  / 

"The  National  Institutes  of’'.  Education  should  comprise  several,  constituent 
institutes,  through  which  grants  would  be  made  to  universities  and  other  in- 
del>cndient  research  Institutions.  The  institutes  would  also  conduct  research 
themselves.  The  NiE  should  sponsor,  among  other  things,  beve^al  strong  auton- 
omous regional  H:  D.  & A.  centers,  plus  a small  number  of  coinpresenslve  dem- 
onstration projects.”  . f 

In  expanding  on  thls.recoA'^iendation,  the  Commission  noted,  "The  National 
Institutes  of  Education  and  im  component  iiistitutes  \vould  undertake  a limited 
amount  of  research,  development,  and  application  themselves.  Tliis  proportion 
should  be  relatively  small,  however — perhaps  10  to  lo  percent.  The  majority 
• of  the  work  should  he.  e.xecuted  through  grants  made  by  the  institutes  to  selected 
instituticns,  both  public  and  private.  ' 

"The  National  I nstitute.s  of*  Education  should  be  headed,  by  a director  with 
outstanding  quallflcatlons  appointed  by  the  President  and  aided  in  iKjlicy  mak- 
^ing  by  a small  strong  toplevel  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  government  and^ 
non-government  representatives.  Each  constituent,  institute  should  also  beV 
headed  by  a highly  ^qualified  director.  TogetheV  the’ Advisory.  Board  and  the  * 
directors  would  act  as  a council  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  NIB. 

"The  National  Institutes  of  Education  should  also  be  expected  to  maintain 
close  ties  with  relevant  research  and  development  being  conducted  in  the  many 
federal  agencies  out'sidc  tli^. Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  that 
(U>ernte  .education  programs  ;,‘'ul^so  with*  tlm  Aiucricnn  ^IducAtionnl  Research 
A.ssociation  and  with  prnctitibiiers  in  other ^rerevnnt  disciplines  .such  ns  social 
scientists  and  engineers.  . ;•><'  ■ vw  . ' ‘ . 

"The  National  Institutes  of  Education  could  usie  the  research  models  In  agri- 
culture and  health  ad  guide.s.  In  its  disposition  of 'research  funds,  for  instance, 
the  NiE  might  well  follow  the  lead  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  con- 
centrating research  In  universities  and  other  research-oriented  institutions 
through  grants.  In  other  imimrtaut  mntter.s,  however,  agricultural  research 
niid  development  might  offer  n nibre. api^ropriate  model;  04?.,  with  respect  to 
the  close  cooperation  iiinintnined  with  dtate  aiidvlocnl  agencies  arid  the  emphasis 
on  development  nhd  appMcatioibas  well  as bii.sie  research.  ^ - . 

"Tlie  National  Institutes  of  Edtication  proposed  in  this  report  may  well  be  j 
involved  in  research  projects, running  three  to  flve "years  or  more  in  length.  An- 
nual funding  in  the  ordinary  way  wouldJlmlt  the  effectiveness  of  such  projects. 
The  new  organization,  therefore,  .should  explore  with  the  Bureau  ofthe  Budget 
the  i>ossibility  of  olita  tiling  authority  to 'use.  * no-year  appropriations'  for  re- 
.search  programs,  or  . forward  funding  arrangements  (1(K)  percent  committed 
for  the  -first  year,  two-thirds  for  the  second  year;  .afid  one-third  for  the  third  ’ 
year)  .similar  to  those  develoiied  by  a number  of  goveriiinent  agencie.s  including 
the  National  Science  Foumlation.  the  .Vtomic  Energj'  Comiplsslon,  the  ^vlroii- 
mental  Science  Services  Administration,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  the  D^prirtmeiit  of  Defense.”  • 

^ Rccomnicudatiov  No,  2 * ^ 

"A  National  Institute  of  Instructional  Technology  (NUT)  should  be  estab- 
lished qs  ja  constituent  of  the  proposed  National  Institutes  of  Education.  The 
purpose  of  'the  NUT  should  be  to  improve  American  education  at  alL  levels 
through  the  use  of  instructional  technology.  The  focus  of  the  Institute’s  activities 
should  be  on  research,  development,  and  application  In  ^ulpment,  instructio.’ial 
materials,  and  sj^stems,  and  also  in  training  iiersonnel. 


All  quotes  are  from  the  Commlsfilon  on  Instructional  Technology,  To  /mproue  Leamtng, 
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“The  proposed  National  Institute  of.Instructional  Technology  should  strengtheiw 
and  promote  the  most  promising  of  the  Research  and  Development  Centecs  and 
Regional  Educational  Laboratories  (now  oi>erating  under  Title  IV  of  the  Ele-" 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  0^1)05)  \yhich  are  conducting  programs 
involving  instructional  technology,  and  should  estnldlsh  sucli  other  reglonal  cen- 
'ters  as^it  deems  necessary.*' 

“Like  its  fellow  institutes,  the  National  Institute  of  Instructional  Teclipofogj’  . 
could  be  a new  locus  of  talent,  energy,  exi)orti8e,  and  ihiaginatloii  for  American, 
education,  proyidlng  leadership  and  initiative  for  efforts  fronr many  source^  It 
should  bring  together  scholars  from  many  disciplines  and  experts  from  the  varh 
ous  media  represehtiiig  divergent  viewpoints,  Including  talented  people  who 
have  hitherto  dedicated  themselves  primarily  t(j'^their  own  professional  -fields 
and  organizations  and  to  their  own  communitiesjihnd  institutions.  ^ 

“The  Commission  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  iiniwrtance  of  ‘a  diversity 
of  approaches.’  The  National  Institutes  of  Education  and  its  constituent  insti- 
tutes should  constantly  foster,  altcrnativv.  scliefnes,  in  mpeh  the  shgie  way  ns 
systems  analysis  encourages  alternative  solutions  fb  an  objective  that  has  been 
established.  The  problems  of  education  will  not  be  solved  by  any  one  approach. 
The  very  diversity  of  human  beings  and  Cultural  patterns  demand  diverse  dp- 
proaches.  In  tlie-past,  education  has  tended  to. overlook  this  diversity  and  has 
been  inclined  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  everyone  should'beable  to  learn 
in  much  the  same  way.  We- propose,  therefore,  a decentralized  pattern  for  the 
programs  s{)onsored  and  coordinated  hy  the  National  Institute  of  Instriictiotial 
Technology,  and  we  envisage  regional  clusters  of  institutions — universities, 
school,  systems,  state  departnienta^of  education,  production  centers—working  to- 
gether on  projects  of  common  Interest  and  of  national  slghlficance.  ^ . 

“The  Commii^flion  has  concluded  that  only  the  federal  government  can  under- 
take the^  major  responsibility  for  the  expenditures  for  basic  and  applied  research, 
development,  and  applicatlorj^equlred  in  thC  years  immediately  ahead.  Further- 
more, we  believe  that  the  minimum  Initial  financing  required  -to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  this  report  Is'approxlmately  $n05  million.  Of  this  about 
$160  million  would  be  requlVed  to  launch  the  National  Institutes  of  Education 
and  the  National  Institute  of  In.structioual  Technology.  The  remaining  $415 
‘•million  would  be  required  for  t^^  fimt  full  y^ur  of  oiwration,  including  approxi- 
mately $260  million  for  the  research,  development,  and  application  activities  of 
the  institutes,  $25  million  for  the  center  or  ‘library’  of  educational  resources, 
$100  million  for  demonstration  projects,  and  $40  million  for  the  training  of 
])ersonii'e].  The  aggregate  amount  suggested  would  equal  no  more  than  1 percent 
of  the  projected  total  expenditures  for  American  education  In  fiscal  1072.  a 
- “This  proposed  budget,  it  should  be  noted,  incliide.s  the  present  research  activ- 
ities of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education ; It  Is,  however,  an  addition  to  other  author- 
izations for  education  program*  by  government  and  private  agencies.” 

Appendix  B — Questions  Askh»  During  Planning  Study 

/.  Obfective9  • **  . ^ 

X.  Should  the  Institute  be\concerned  with  all  levels  and  kinds  of  educatloti? 
Whldi  ones  should  receive  special  emphasis?  - 

2.  At  what  stage  in  the  planning  cycle  of  research,  development,  demohstra- 

^tion,  and  dissemination  should  the  Institute’s  rcsimnsibility  stop?  - ‘ ‘ 

3.  SliQ\ild  the  Institute  play  a,  coordlnatlv^  ^ole  for  educational  research  and 
^evelopmentsponsored  by  other  Federal  agencies? 

\4.  Should  the  Institute  respond  directly  to  guidance  provided  by  state  and  local 
education  agencies?  More  generally,  what  clientele  should  it  serVe?  ‘ • 

6.  Should  the  Institute  have  special  re.sponsibllity  for  the  proj)^r  growth  of  the 
educational  research  and  developmeot  comm\inity  through,  for  example,  training 
and  institution-building  activities?  . ' 

6.  Should  the  Institute  focus  its  efforts  principally  on  short-term  psponses  to 
urgent  problems, of  education  or  on  longer-term  knowledge-building  to  prpvide 
the  ba.se  for  more  effective  problem-solving  later?  More  gene  rally,,  what  balance 
should  be  sought  betw^een  tliese  two  goals?  ^ ‘ 

" ' 7.  Should  the  Institute’s  intramural  research  program  attempt  to  satisfy  cer^ 
tain  special  needs  orT^hould  It  be  distinguished  cldefly  by  size  and  quality? 

//.  Research  and  development  proffram  . v . 

One  set  of  questions  of  great  Importance  concerns  the  topics  that  the  Institute 
should  address  and  the  methods  for  determining;  reviewing,  and  evaluating  those 
choices.  . ‘ Ck 


1.  AVhat  should  the  Institute’s  major  research  themes  be  ? 

2.  How  should  the^Jnstitute’s  effort  be  distributed  among  the  various  age  levels, 

populations,  and  purposes  of  education?  ' • « 

3.  How  shoal d'  the  Institute’s  effort  be  divided  between  research  and  develop* 


inent-?*  . - . ' x ^ 

4.  How  should  the  Institute’s  effort  be  divided  between  intramural  and  extra* 

mural  re.search?  , 

5,  How  sliduld  the  Institute’s  effort  be  divided  between  short-range  and  long- 

range  research?  u . 

^ G.  How  should  the  Institute’s  effort  be  divided  among  the  problems  ^aced  by 
Federal,  state,  and  local  education  agencies? 

7.  How  should  ‘tlie  Institute’s  effort  be  divided  among  the  several  education- 
relevant  disciplines?  ' , 

A second  set  of  quekions  concerns  the  mechanisms  by  whicb.  the  Institute  estab- 
lishes its  initial  priorities  and  continually  reviews  and  revises  them. 

How  should  resource  allocatloms  and  project  choices  be  made?  How  should 
the  resultant  research  or  development  activity  be  reviewed?  What  forms  of  out- 
side assistanoc^should  be  employed?  >'  • “ 

2. 'Do  the  answers  to  these  questions  differ  for  intramural  and  extramural 
research?  , ' 

^ A third  set  of  questions  concerns  activities  that  support  and  extend  eduoitional 
research  and  development. 

1.  To  what  exent  should  the  Institute  support  the  training  of  educational 
research  and  development  i>Rrsonnel?  Should  it  perform  training  activities  Itself? 
What  means’ should  It  use  to  8iipi)ort  training  programs? 

2.  To  what  extent  should  the  Institute  engage  In  dissemination  activities?’ Of 
what  kinds?  Performed  by  whom  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  should  the  Institute*  support  the  establishment  of  research 

or  problem-solving  activities  within  other  Federal,  state,  or  local  educational 
agencies?  , 


III.  Organization  and  Structure  * 

1.  What  should  the  internal  organization  of  the  Institute  be? 

2.  What  meclianisms  should  be  established  to  ^assure  appropriate  interaction 
between  the  Institute’s  program  and  the  research  t'ommunlty'?  ^ 

3.  What  conditions  must  be  satistled  In  order  to  attract  to  tha  Institute  the 
very  highest  quality  educational  researchers,  developers,  and  adnilhlstrators? 
How  should  their  i>erfopmaiice  be  evaluated  and  rewarded?  1*0  what  extent  should 
the  staff  be '‘short-term?  To  what  extent  i>ermanent?  How  large  should  the 
research  staff  be?  What  disciplines  should  it  Include? 

IV.  Relations  Between  A’/£?  and  the  Educational  System 

1.  How'  should  the  NIE  relate  to  the  operating  bureaus  of  the  Office  of  Education 

and  the  other  Federal  departments  mid  agencies  that  aupport'*education  and 
education-related  activities?  ' 

2.  How  should  the  NIE  relate  to  the  variety  6f  state  agencies — from  depart- 
ments of  education  to  state  university  isystems-^-that  affect  educational 
operations? 

3.  How  should  the  NIE  relate  to^  the  operating  sector — local  school  districts, 
schools,  imiversities,  colleges— of  the  educational  system  ? 

4.  How  should  the  NIE  relate  to  other  supporters  of  educational  research  and 
development — other  government  organi^fions,  foundations,  the  education-prod- 
ucts Industry,  educational  association^  cducatibn-school  endowments? 

5.  How  should  the  NIE  relate  to  other  prodiicers  of  educational  research  and 
develoiunent — Regional.  Laboratories.  Researcli  and  Development  centers,  the 
National  Center  for  Educational  Sthtistics,  academic  institutions,  state  and  local 
research  biueaus,  ediukUon-products  firms,  and  nonprofit  research  institutions? 

0.  How  should  the  NIE  relate  to  the  variety  of  professional  and  educational 

associations?  . . ; 

W.  Initial  Aciiriilcs 

1.  How  rapidly  should  the  Institute  grow  In  dollars,  personnel,  programs? 

2.  What  should  its  Initial  program  comprise?  How.  should  the  projects  be 
chosen  so  as  to  assure  an  effective  beginning  for  the  Institute? 


\ 
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^Appendix  C—Indivjduals  and  Organizations  Consulted  During  Preliminary 
V.  'Planning  for  tue  National  Institute  of  Knu^jVTiON  ‘ - 

List  of  Persons  Consulted  ^ * \ ' . 

Autbncli,  Gordon  M.;  Executive  Deputy  Comml.s"«ioiier,  The  »State  Education  De- 
partment, Albany,  Xew  York.  ^ 

Anderson,  Scnrvla  B.,  Executive  Director  for  Special  Development^  Educational 
Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. . ' . i . 

Atkin,  J.  Myron,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  tJniversUv  of  Illinois.  Urbana. 
Illinois.  . i 


Barrows,  Thomas  S.,  Executive  As:soclate,  Educational  .Testing  Servlets  Prlnce- 
" -ton,  New  Jersey.  j 

Baratz,  Stephen,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C. 

Bateman,  Worth,  Vice  President,  Urban  Institute,  Wnsliihgton.  D.C.  ’ 
Beberman,  MUx,  Director,  Curriculum  Ijiboratory,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Illinois  ' . 1 , 

Becker,  James  W.,  Executive  Director,  Re.search  for  Better  | Schools,  IncoriH)- 
rated,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  | ' - j 

Begle,  E.  .G.,  Director, 'School  Mathematics  Study  Group,  Stanford  University. 

Palo  Alto,  California.  | , 

Bella ck,  Arno  A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University',  Ne\v|York,  New  York. 
Berke,  Joel,  SURC  Policy  Institute,  SyraciTst*,  New  York.  ./  ] 

Bevau,,  William,  Vice,  President  and  Provost,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  ^ | ‘ 

Blake,  Ellas,  Jr.,  President,  Institute  for  Services  to  Education,  iWaslrtngton,  D.C.* 
Boozer,  Howard  R.,  Director,  Educational  Development  Admin, 1st  radon,  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  Camden,  New  Jersey.  i . 

Bower,  Joseph,  Harvard  Business  School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Brickell,  Henry  M.,  Institute  for  Educational  Development,  New  York,  New  York. 
Brodsky,  David  J.,  Vice  President,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,'  New 
Jersey.  ^ \ 

Burkett,  Lowell,  Executive  Secretary,  Anrerlcan  Vocational  Association^  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  , 

Caffrey,  John,  American  Council  on  Education,,  Washington,  D.C. 

Campbell,  Paul  B.,  Director,  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,*  Department  of 
* Education,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Cannon,  William,  Vice  President,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Chauncey,  Henry,  P^resldent,  Interunlverslty  Communications  Council,  Incorpo- 
rated, Princeton,  I^w  Jersey. 

Cliinitz,  Benjamin,  Economics  Department,  Brown  Uni verslty,v  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  « . 

Cohen,  David  K.,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University,' Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Cohen,  Elizabeth  G.,  School  of  Education.  Stanford'  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia, ’ ' • 

Comitas,  Ldmbros,  Teachers  CoBege,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York. 
Conner,  Forrest  E.,  Executive  Secretary,  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, Washington,  D.C,  • ’ 

Crozler,  Michel,  Department  of  Social  Relations,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  ^ 

Cremin,  Lawrence,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  Yof^k,  New  York. 
Cronbach,  Lee  J.,  School  of  Education,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  California. 
Cunningham,  Luvem  L.,  Dean,  College  of  Education,' Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  ^ . . 

Dafoe,  Don  M.,  Executive  Secretary,  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Davis,  John  B.,  Suiierintendent  of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota: 

Davis,  Lloyd,  Special  Assistant,  Science  and  Education,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C. 

Davis,  Richard  H.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Wlsconsln-Mllwau- 
kee,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Davis, . Robert,  Director,  Madison  Project,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

D^s,  Bowen,  President,  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


1 Affiliations  listed  ore  those  held  at  the  time  of  consultatloD. 
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De  Mottt  Benjamin,  Department  of  English,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mussn- 
thusetts.  . " 

Derr,  J(>.‘^Brooklyn,  The  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Admin- 
1st ra non,  The'UnlversIty  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon, 

Dershlmer,  Richard  A.,  Executive  Officer,  American  Educational  Research 
Association,  Washington,  D.C,  c 

Dror,'Yehezkel,  The  Rhnd  Corporation,  Z^ew*  York,  New  York. 

Dunham,  E.  Alden,  Executive  Associate,  Carnegie  Corpdration,  New  York,  New 
j York.  “ . 

Dyef,  Henry  S,,  Vice  President,  Educaflq^l  Testing.  Service,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  V i ' 

Engler,  David,  Vice  President,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  New 
. York;  ^ 

Feldmesser,  Robert,  A.,  Research  Sociologist,  Educational  Testing  Service,  New 
Y'ork,  New  Y^ork; , . • . . - 

I Fip’^er,  John  H.,  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  New  York,  New 
York.  " . 

Forkner,  Hamden^L.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  Ndw  York,  New  York. 

-■^ge,  N,  L.,  School  of  Education,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  California, 

Glaser,  Robert,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 

Glass,  Gene  V,,  Laboratory  of  Educational  Research,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colhrado,  ‘ ^ 

Gleason,  Andrew  M,,  Chairman,  Depnrtmeht  of  Mathematics,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,. 

Golden,  'William,.  Curriculum  Laboratory,  University  of  Illinois,  Urban,  IllinoiB. 
Goslin,  David  A,,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, .New  York,  New  York. 

Grobman,  Arnold  B,,  Dean,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jerse3’. 

Halperin,  Samuel,  EMucatiohal  Staff  Seminar,  IVasliington,  D.C, 

Hanseiii  W.  Lee,  Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin, 

Hartman,  Robert,  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D,C, 

. Hemphill,  John,  Dlre^or,  Far  West  Regional  Laboratory  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Development,  Berkeley,  California, 

Hind,  Robert  R.,  President,  Educational  Development  Center,  Incorporated,  - 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  jr  ' ■ 

Hultt,  Ralph,  Executive  Director,  National  Assoeiation  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  Washington,  D.C, 

Irby,  Alice  J.,  Executive  Director  for  Program  Development,  Educational  Test- 
ing Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Jaines,  H.  Thomas,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Stanford  Universityi  Palo  Alto. 
California. 

Jarrett,  James  L„  Associate  Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  California, 

^ Berkeley,  California.  > ' 

Kahl,  William,’ Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Maidison,  Wisconsin. 

.Karpins,  Robert,  Department,  of  Physics,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

California.  ^ 

Kelly,  Jamps,  Pord-FoundCtUon,  New  York,  New  York. 

Kerlinger,  Fred  N.,  School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  New  York.  New 
York. 

Kershaw,  J'oseph  A.,  Department  of  Economics,  Williams  College,  WilliamstowTi. 
Massachusetts.  . » * 

^ .James  R.,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Corporation,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

.Koob,  Reverend  C.  Albert,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Catholic  Education 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.  - 

^^rk^New^Yo^  Education  Products  Information  Brchangei 

Kopstein,  Felix,  HumRRO,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

^ N^\^ork^f  College  of  Education,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 

Secrefary,  National  Education  Association,  Wnsh- 
LCT’lijr,  Henry,  School  of  Education,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  California. 
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Iye\ine,  Richard  S.,  Vice  President,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton.  New 
Jgts^v. 

lilpson/ Joseph,  Learning  Research  Associates, rrmjrjTiwrated,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Little,  Kenneth  R.,  Executive  Oflacer,  American  Psychological  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.G.  ' ^ 

Locke,  Robert  W.,  Executive  Vice  President,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  New  York. 

I^ng,  Herman  H.,  President,  TMlladega  College.  Talladega,  Alabama. 

•Lorsch,  Jay,  HJwvard  Business  School,  Cambridge,  Masaachu.setts. 

•Luniley,  John, National  Eldueation  Association,  Washington,  D.C., 

MacLeod,  Colin  M.,  School  of  Medicine,  New  York  University,  New  York,  New 
York,  ' 

3Hars,  Walter,  American  A/gsociation  of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education,  Wash 
Ipgton,  D.C,  j 

McBride,  Katherine,  President  Emerita,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Penn 
sylvania.  ; ' 

McPherson,  R.  Bruce,  Associate  Superintendent  for  Policy  Planning  and  De 
velopment,  School  District  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Marburger,  Carl,  Commissioner  of.  Education,  State  Department  of  Education 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  - y 

Marquis,  Donald,  Sloan  School  of  Management,  Massachusetts  Iii.stitute  of  Tech 
nology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Messick,  Samuel,  Vice  President  for  Research  Education  Testing  Service,  Prince 
ton.  New  Jersey,  * , . 

Miller,  George  A,,  Department  of  Psychology,  Rockefeller  University,  New  York 
New  York, 

Nyquist,  Ewald,  Commissioner  of  Education,  State  Education  Department 
Albany,  New  York.  , > 

Page,  J.  Boyd,  President,  Tlie  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  In  the  United  States 
Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

Parker,  Thomas  D.,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University,  Cam 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  * ' 

Parnell,  Dale,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  Board  of  Education, 
Salem,  Oregon. 

Phillips,  William,  Director,*  Office  of  Rejsearch  and  Development,  Department  of 
Education,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  ■ , 

Pierce,  Wendell,  Executive  Director,  Education  Commission  of  the  States.  Denver, 
Colorado.  * 

Poliak,  Henry  0.,  Director,:  Mathematics  Research  Center,  Bell  Labbratoriea 
Murray  HIU,  New  Jersey,  ' ' , 

Pullen,  Thomas,  Former  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Mainland. 
Reeves,  William.  Department  of  Sociology,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto.  Cali- 
fornia, • * 

Rettig,  Richard  A..  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Public  Affairs,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Jthaca,  New  York. 

Rice,  Statton,  Director,  Instructional  Resources,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Albany^^NSTV  York, 

RIvlin,  Alice,  The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robinson,  David  A,,  Vice  President,  The  Carnegie  Corporation,  New  York,  New 
York, 

Robinson,  Glen,  National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rosenbloom*,  Richard,  Harvard  Business  School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 

Ross,  Sherman,' Executive  Director,  Committee  on  Basic  Research  in  Education, 
National  Research  Council,  Washington,  D.C. 

Schwartz,  Judah,  Education  Research  Center,  l^Iassachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 

Schwebel,  Milton,  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Bruns  wlck,^ew  Jersey. 

Seidel,  Robert  J.,  HumRRO,  Alexandria,  Virginia.' 

Sheldon,  Eleanor,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, ;New  York,  New  York. . 

Sllberman,  Harry,  System  Development  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California. 
Simms,  Albert  G,,  Vice  President,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  New 
York,  New  York.*  ' 

Sizer,  Theodore  R,,  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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-Smith,  Mark,  Americnu  Association  of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education, ‘Washing*  ^ 
ton,  D.C.  . 

Solomon,  Robert  J.,  Executive  Vice  President,  Bdiicatioiml  Testing  Sendee, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  'c  ^ ' 

Stake,  Robert  E.,  Coliege. of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbann,  Illinois. 
Steinbach,  Sheldon  E.,  American  Council  bn  Education,  Washington,  D.C.  ; 
Steinhilber,  August  .W„  National  School  Boards  Association,  Wttshin^on,  D.C. 
Stone,  C.  Sumner,  Director,  EducatiohUl-6pi>brtuiiity  Projects,  Educntiunal  Test- 
ing Sendee,  Princeton,  New 'Jersex. 

Sullivan,  J.  Graham,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools, 

. Los  Angeles,  California..  ' • 

Taylor,  Donald 'W;,  Dean,  Graduate  School,  Vale  Univereity,  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. * 

Thomas,  Ronald- B.,  Director,  College  Music  Curriculum,  Development  Program, 

^ ^lanhattanviile  College,  Tarry  town.  New  York, 

Trow,  Martin,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
. fo^ia.  : 

Tucker,  Mark,  Secretary,  Education  Development , Center,  Incorporated,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  - . 

Tiikey,  Jolfn  W.,  Department  of  Statistics,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New- 
Jersey.  * » , ' 

Tumln,  Melvin  M.,  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, Princeton,  New  Jersey.  " , 

Turnbull,  William  W.;  President,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  * ' 

Tyler,  Ralph  W.,  Director  Emerlfiis,'  Center  for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Behavioral 
- - Science^  Stanford,  California. 

rdr Pa ulj  American  Historical  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Westlieimer,  Frank  H.,  Department  of  Chemistry,  Harvard  University,  Caih- 
brldge,  Massachusetts. 

White,  Sheldon,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetb.  . 

^Vhittier,  C.  Taylor,  Gommissldner  of.  Education,  Department  of  Education, 
"Topeka,  Kansas.  ‘ ^ 

Wlesn^r,  Jerome  B.,  Proypst,  Masrachusetts  Institute  of.Technolo^,.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  - . . ^ • 

Wilhelms,  Fred  T.,  Bxecutiye.Secretary,  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curricii-  - 
' lum  Development,  Washington,  D.C.  ; 

Williamson,  H.,  American  Economic  Association,  Evans'ton,  Illinois. 

Wright,  Stephen  J.,  Vice  President,  Coiiege  Entrance  Examination  Board,  New 
York,  New  York.  . ^ . * . ' ^ ' 

Zachaiia%,  Jerrold  R.,  DlrCctor,*^  Education  Research  Center,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Massrichiisetts. 

List  of  Formal  Ucctiiigs  Held  on  VIE  Planning  • . • * ' * 

1.  VIE  Planning  Conference /Zn\y  6&  7.  1970,  Cambridge,  Ma.ss.  ‘(This  meeting 
was  organized  by  Prof.  J.  Zacharies  and  Dean  T.  Sizer , and  siH)iisored  by  the 
Sloan  Foundation.  .NIE  Planning  Staff  members  were  In  attendance;) 

‘ v 2.=  VIE  Program  Planning  Con/crcncc,  August  3 & 4, 1970,  Washington.  D.C. 

3;'  VIE  Organization  Planning  Conference^  Augu'^  17  & 18,  1970,  Washington. 

Ac,  . - , , ......  ■ . * .. . r ■;  ...■ 

4.  NJJS.  Planning  Conference^  August  27  & 28,  1070,  Stanford,  California.  (Thi.s. 
meeting  was  organized  by  Prof.  L.  Cremiu  and  Dean  H.  T.  James  aiid«si>onsor^l 
hy  the  NIE  Planping  Study.)  ^ ^ 

. . o.  VIE  Planning  Confcrcncct  September  2.  1070,  Princeton.  New  Jersej*.  '(Tills 
• meeting  was  organized  by  Vice  President  R.  Solomon  of  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  and  sponsored  by  ETS  and  tlie  NIE  Planning  Study.)  * . ’ 

yiroupa  to  Whom  Presentations  Were  Made. . ^ - 

Regional  ,Educaiional  LahoratorieX  and] Rentidrch : arid  Dcvclopincnt  Centent 
Directors  Meeting,  June  5-8,  at  Denver.  ' ' ^ 

Commissioner's  Conference  of  Chief  State  School  Officers^  Jurte  18,  1070.  • 

Canxcgic  Commission  oh  Digher  Education  ’ v 

President's  Science  Advisory  ^Committee  {Education  Panel).  July  2,  1070.  ® 

American  Educational  Research  Associatiofi  {Sponsored  Meeting  of  Discipline 
Groups),  July  20,  1070.  - 
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. American  Association  of.  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education^  School  for  Executivcn^ 
August  20,  1070.  ’ 

Suhcommittec  of  Chief  State  School  OfficcrSt.Auf'iist  21,  lino, 

EDJJCO}[  (intcruniversity  Communications  CouncUt  Inc.),  Octolior  15.  107J). 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Education  In  State  LfiiiT?iitiCfi'  and 
Land-Of  ant  Colleges,  October  20,  1970.  / 

Federal  Oovemment  Agencies  Consulted  ' 

Interviews  ImvQ  been  held  witli  officials  In  the  following  agencies/: 

White  JIous  i '■ 

.Executive  Office  of  the  President  v 

Office  of  Science  and  TecUnologj* 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  HEW 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Kvaluation 
Office  of  Education 

AH.  major , bureaus;  National  Center  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development;  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning,  Research,  and 
■ Evaluation;  -National  Center  for  Educational  Communication;  Xa- 
, ilonal  Center  for  Educational  Statistics, 

• . National  Institutes  of  Health . ^ ^ , 

Office  of  the  Director 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research  - 

National  instituteof  Arthritis  and^Metaholic  Diseases 
, Office  of  Economic  Opportunity ' 

•Office  of  the  Assistant  Director  for  Planning,  Research,  and  Evalua- 


tion o' 

National  Science  Foundation 

Office  of  Assistant  Director  for  Education 
Office  of  Assistant  Director  for  Institutional  Programs 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 


List  of  Persons  Providing  IVrHfc/i  Cpnimca/«  on  Draft  Plan^ 

Adrian,  William,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor,  University  of  Denver,  University 

^ Park,  Colorado.  • - . 

Allen,  James  E.,  Jr.,  The  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and  International 
Affairs,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Anderson,  Scarvla  B.,  Executive  Director  for  Special  Development,  Educational 
Testln'g  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  ^ . 

Anrig,  G^regory  B.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Armamentos,  Robert  G.,  Educational  Facilities  Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

■ArnsfeA,  George  E.,  National  Science  Foundation,  AVashington,  D.C, 

Astin,  Alexander  W.,  Director,  Office  of  Research,  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.C, 

Bain,  Helen  P.,  President,  National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Balakrishnaii,  A.  V.,  School  of  Engineering  and  Applied  Science,  UCLA,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Beberman,  Max,  Director,  Curriculum  Laboratory,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinpis. 

Becker,' Jameh  W.,  Executive  Director,  Research  for  Better  Schools,  Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, , Pennsylvania.  » 

Begle,  E.  G.,  Director, '^School  Mathematiesp  Study  Group,  School  pf  Education, 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  California. 

Boerrigt^r,  Glenn  C.,  Director,  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Research,  NCERD,  Office  of  Education,  D.H.E.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Briggs,  Thomas  H.,  Meredith,  New  Hampshire. 

Booth,  Alan,  Director,  Bureau  of  Sociological  Research,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Burchinal,  Lee  G.,  Assistant  Commissioner,  National  Center  for  Educational 
Communication,  Office  of  Education,  D.H.E.W.,  AVashington,  D.C. 

Biims,  Thomas  J.,  Acting  Associate  Commissioner  for  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  Office  of  Education,  D.H.E.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Butler,  Wendell  P.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Department  pf  Edu- 
cation, (Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  Frankfurt,  Kentucky.  ",  ‘ 


* Affiliations  listed  are  those  beld|^t  time  of  correspondence. 
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\Caldwell,  Bettye  M.,  Director,  Center  for  Early  Development  and  Education, 
— College  of  Education,  University  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
Campbell,  Erile^t  0.,  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Vanderbilt 
University^  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Campbell,  l*aul  B.,  Director,  Office. pf  Educational  Research  and  Statistics,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Cannon,  William  B.,  Vice  President,  Programs  and  Projects,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illli]ols. 

Carmichael,  Benjamin  E.,  Director,  Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory^ 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Carpenter,  C,'  R.,  Department  of  Psychology,  The  University' of  Georgia,  Athens. 
Georgia. 

Carter.  Launor  F.,  Vice  President,  Public  Systems  Division,  Systems  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Santa  Monica.  Callfbmla.  _ 

Chadwick,  Ruth  E.,  Principal,  The  Horace  Mann  School,  Newtonvllle,  Massa- 
chusetts. ' * . . 

Chall,  Jeanne,  Graduate  School  oT  Education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
‘ Massachusetts.  . 

Chase,  Francis  S.,  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory,  Austin, 
Texas.  • 

Christian,  Floyd  T.,  Commissioner,  State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee, 
Florida.  ^ ' • * 

Clark,  David,  Dean,,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Clemens,  Thomas,  ?^atlonnl  Center  for  Educational  Communication,  Office  of 
Education,  D.H.p.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  • 

Cohen,  David  K.,. Center  for  Educational  Policy  Research,  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  Harvdrd  University,.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Colgan,  Francis,  Coordinator,  Planning,  Research  and  Evaluation,  State  Depart- 
ment  of  Education,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Comer,  James  P.,  M.D.,  Yale  Child  Study  Center,  Yale  Medical  School,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  ^ 

Davjs,  Robert  B.,  Director,  The  Madison  Project,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 

. New  York. 

Demerath,  Jay,  The  American  Sociological  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 
DeMott,  Benjamin,  Department  of  English,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts. ' • 

Derr,  C.  Brooklyn,  The  Center  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration, The  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon.  ^ 

Dershlmfjrl  Richard  A.,  American  Education  Research  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C., 

Eager,  George  B.,  International  Council  for  Educational  Development,  New 
York,  New  York.  ‘ . 

Eagon,  Burdette,  Associate  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs,  Wisconsin 
-State  University,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin. 

Elbllng,  Haifeld  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbus  Public  Schools,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Elmore,  Harry,  Deputy  Superintendent,  State  Department  of  Education,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  • 

EUls,  Robert  A.,  Vice  Pr^ldent,  Educational  Servlers  Division,  General  Learning 
Corporation,  Washington,  D.C.  » 

Endlcott,  Kenneth  M.,  M.D.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Education, 
Public  Health  Service,  National  Instltute^^of  Health,  Befhe^a,  Maryland. 
Engelklng,  D.  F.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  Department  of 
. Education,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Essex,  Martin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Columbus,  Ohio.  ‘ 

Evers,  Nathaniel  H.,  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University 
of  Denver,  Unlver^ty  Park,  Colorado. 

Fels,  Rendigs,  American  Economic  Association,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Finn,  Ohesster  E.,  Jr.,  The  ^Vhlte  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Firman,  William  D.,  iVsslstant  Commissioner  for  Research  and  Evaluation,  The 
•State  Education  Department,  Albany,  New  York. 

Fish,  Lawrence  D.,  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  Portland, 
Oregon.  * 

Fisher,  John  H.,  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  New  York,  New  York. 
Fumo,  Orlando  . F.,  Research  Staff,  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  ^ \ 
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Gugiie,  Robert  M„  President,  American  Educntioiml  Research  A^^sociatioll. 

'WashiiigtoiK  D.C.  ^ 

Gallagher,  James  X,  Director.  Frank  Porter  Grab«m  Child  Develoiuneiit  Cen- 
ter, Tho  University  of  Xortli  Carolina.  Chapel  ftlU,  North  Carolina. 

Geissinger,  Johi/B,,  President,  Elect,  American  Association  of  School  Adniiii- 
istrators,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gideonse,  Hendrik  D..  Director,  Program  Plaiiiiiiig^ind  Evaluation,  N'CERD. 

Office  of  Education,  D.H.B.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  * 

Glaser.  Robert,  Director,  Learning  Research  and  Develoiiment  Center,  Uiiiver 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Peiimsylvaiiin. 

Glass,  Gene’ V.,* Editor,  Review  of  Educational  Research.  Laboratory,  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Godbey,  Gordon  C.,  Assistant  Dean  for  Continuing  Education,  College  of  Edu-  ’ 
^ cation,  Penns^lvaniu  State  Unlver.‘<ity,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania. 
Goldbammer,  Keith,  Dean;  College  .of  Education,  Oregon  State  University, 
Eugene.  Oregon. 

Goslin,  David  A.,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  New  York. 

Grether,  Clara  E.,  Research  Staff,  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools.  Baltimore,  . 
Maryland. 

Griffiths,  Daniel,  Dean,  School  of  Education.  New  York  University,  New  York, 
New  York.  ; - 

Guba,  Egon,  Associate  D^n,  Academic  Affairs,  School  of  Education,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  - 
Hall,  Newman  A.,  National  Academy  of  JCngineering,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hamblen.  John  W.,  Project  Director.  Coniimter  Sciences,  Southern  Regional 
^ Education  Board,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Handler,  Philip,  President,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  WaHliingtoii.  D.C. 
Hansen,  W.  Lee,  Department  of  EcononiicSi  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

JHartmaii,  Ri^ert  W.,  Research  Associate,  The  *Brooklngs  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, DlCX 

Heinphllb  J[ohuy  K.,  Laboratory  Director,  lE^r  West  Laboratory  for  Ednca-  . 
and  Development.  Berkeley,  California.- 

[1.,  Department  of  Ps.vchology,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto, 

Hind,  Robert,  G 'aduate  School  pf  Education.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.'  , 

Hirsch,  Walter,  Director,  Educational  Research  Region  IX,  IJ.S.O.E,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Hqpkins,  Everett  H.,  President,  Regional  Education  Laboratory  for  the  Carolinas 
and  Virginia,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Humphreys,  Lloyd  G.,  Assistant  Director  for  BMucatloii,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Hunt,  J.  McVIcker,  De])artment  of  Psychol og>*.  University  of  Illinois,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois.  , 

Ikenberry,  Stanley,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pennsyl- 
vania.' ^ 

Jencks,  Christopher,  Center  for  Educational  Policy  Research,  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Kagan,  Jerome,  Department  of  Social  Relations,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  . ^ 

Kahl,  William  C.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructioii,< State  Department  of 
Iklucatlon,  Madison,  Wisconsin.' 

Keeney,  Barnaby  C.,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Consortium  of  Universities,  Wash- 
* Ington,  D.C.  , ' 

Kely,  Edward  J.,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Northeri;  Colorado,  Greeley, 
Colorado. 

Kerlinger,  Fred  N.,  School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  New  Y”ork,  New 
York.  . ^ " 

Kershaw,  Joseph  A.,  Department  of  ^Economics,  Williams  College,  Willlamstown,* 
Massachusetts.  ^ . 

Kessin,  William,  Department  of  Psychology,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  ' , 

Killian,  J»  .'R.,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Corporation,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambrfdge,  Massachusetts. 

Xoerner,  James  D.,. Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  New  York,  New  York. 
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Kurtzman,’  David  H.,  Secretary  of  Education,  State  Deimrtiiient  of  Education,  . 

V Harrlsliurg,  Pennsylvania. 

rLuwrencei  Benjamin,  Western  • Interstate  Coniiiiission’ on  Higher  Ediication.  ‘i 
Boulder,  Colorado.  . ^ • • 

Leestma,  Robert,  As.sociate  Commissioner  for  Internationai  Education,  IIS, 
Office  of  Education,  D.H.E.W.,  Washington,  p.C. 

Lipsoii,  Joseph,  Plantation,  Florida. 

Little,  Kenneth  B.,  American  Psychological  Association j Washington,  D.C. 

MacLeod,  Colin  M,,  M.D.,.  President,  Oklnhonm  Medical  Research  Foundation, 
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Appendix  E — Nature  op  Educational  Research  and  Development  • 

■,  INTRODUCTION 

The  complex  of  activities  that  constitute  educational  R&D  can  be  characterized 
in  many  ways.  One  commonly  used  characterization  distinguishes . four  major 
classes  of  activity:  research,  development,  evaluation,  and  innovation.  Three  of 
these  classes — research,  development,  and  innoual  ion— correspond  directly  to 
anriiogous  activities  In  physical  science  and  engineering.  The  additional  class  of 
activities — evaluation — acquires  importoince  in  education  because  measurement 
is  technically  and  philosophically  more  difficult  and  important  in  education  than 
in  the  usual  R&D  processes.  A listing  of  these  classes  and  some  of  their  sub- 
classes appears  In  Table  B-1. 

RESEARCH 

Research  Is  t^e  process  of  discovering  explanations  for  observed  phenomena 
through  identification  of  the  critical  variables  and  the  relatidnships  between 
them.  Research  that  is  undertaken  in  order  to  answer  a question  arising  from  ^ 
development  work,  or  research  who^e  results  might  immediately  affect  a decision 
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^ in  development  project^  is  often  cnlle<l  miasion-oricnicd  research.  Resenrcli  that 
is. not  likely  to  affect  development  immediately  or  that  is  done  primarily  to  add  to 
the  store  of  knowledge  is  ofteh  called  basic  research.  Basic  research  results  may 
alter  perceptions* and  lay  the  foundation  for  major  .educational  change,  but  in 
"themselves  they  rarely  affect  current  decisions. 


EVALl/ATION  ' " 

■ » • ■ 

Evaluation  is  the  process  of  measuring  o^  assessing  the  degree  to  which  an 
educational  activity  reaches  its  goals;  it  frequeutly  fncludes  the  work  of  express- 
. ing  those  goals.  Evaluation  assumes  prominence  because  measurement  of  effects, 
’ which  is  essential  to  success  in  an  R&D  activity,  is  much  harder  to  accomplish 
in  education  than  it  is  in  the  physical  technologies.  Evalutltion  includes  not  only 
measurement'  of  cognitive  achievement,  but  also  identlflcntion  of  value  changes 
and  influences  on  the  affective  domain.  Evaluation  cannot  often  be  delegated^to 
electronic  or  mechanical  devices  In  education.  Sometimes  it  is  best  accomplished 
j by  visual  observation  and  subjective  analysis.  " " ' 


y 


TABLE  I:-1.-SUBCATE00RIES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  R.  & D.  ACTIVITY 


- Category 


Detcrip'ion 


Examples 


. RESEARCH  ' ' 

Basic  Research Conducting  basic  sclentiftc  inquiry Molecular,  biochemical,  and  physiological  baaes  of 

« ^ memory.  Impact  of  environmental  factors  on 

"disadvantaged"  children.  Smail-group  theory. 

Missionloriented  Resolving  a question  arising  in  development  Factors  affecting  enrollment  In  adult  education, 
research.  ^ or  operation.  Optimal  sequencing  of  tasks  in  teaching  language 

by  computer. 

EVALUATION 

Policy  evaluation......  Developing  information  to  assist  in  decision-  Distribution  of  Federal  financial  aids  to  universities 

making.  and  students.  Incanlive  structures  In  educational 

* . ' development  markets. 

f^ram  evaluation Comparing  the  performance  of  an  educa-  Analysis  of  LSEA  title  I programs.  Comparison  of. 

tional  program  against  intended  obfec-  reading  curricula. 

/ ' • lives.  ' * - 

putcome  evaluation...  Exploring  the  merit  of  an  educational  Judging  tne  effects  of  a CAI  program  for  Russian 
product  or  solution.  instruction.  Measuring  the  performance  of  a new 

secondary  school  physics  curriculum.  

Assessment  evaluation.  Determining  the  status  of  participants  (n  the*  Longitudinal  study  of  career  patterns.  Testing 
' ^ educational  system.  ' cognitive  and  emotional  status  of  students. 

DEVELOPMENT  , 

Operations  Inventing  a solution  to  an  operational  Algorithm forflaxible scheduling. Recommendations 

development.  problem.  for  classroom  attendance  policy.  Coidelinas  for 

conflict  resolution. 

Product  development..  Engineering  packages  and  programs  for  Develop  TV  math  course  for  preschoolers.  Develop 
educational  use.  program  for  retraining  teachers  of  new  chemistry 

INNOVATION  curriculum. 

Dissemination Informing  users  about  solutions  and  pro-  Clearinghouse  on  teaching  of  foreign  languages. 

* grams.  ... 

Demonstration /.  Displaying  operating  models  of  developed’  Visit  classro^vwhera  microtea^hing  Is  underway. 

“ . ' solutions  and  products,  ^ ^ 

Trail  ing Re-educating  practitioners  (n  the  use  of  Summer  institutes  for  math  teachers.  Survey 

davelopeasolutions  and  programs.  • course  in  research  techniques  for  administrators. 

Servicing Nurturing  and  supporting  instailed  programs  Inservice  training  for  users  of  new  anthropol^y 

^ : . andy?roducts. curriculum.  Adjustment  of  progra  m to  user  nerids. 

/Evaluation  compr^s  a broad  range  of  activities  that  are  not  slyirply  dis- 
Xin^ishable,  One  {xjssible  categorization  is  into  four  classes : First,  there  is  poUcu 
evaluaUoHt  which  is  analysis  of  strategic  alternatives  for  decisdon-niakers.  Gen- 
erally such  work  Is  done  at  the  state  and  Federal  levels  of  government.  Then 
there  la  program  ci;aftiaffon,  which  is  exploring  and  measuring  the  effect  of  nn 
educational  program  or  programs  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels  l^lrd, 
there  is  outcomc^cvaluationf  which  is  the  testing  and  verification  of  new  educa- 
tonal  products 'and  solutions.  And  Inst,  tliere  is  assessment  evaluation^  which  is 
measuring  the  cognitive  and  emotional  status  of  students  and  instructors.  f 


I 
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- DEVELOPMENT 


Development  is  the  creative  process  of  inventing  new/products,  systems,  or , 
procedures.  The  develoxwr  must  rely  on  intuition  and  iiungination  in  designing 
Ills  product  but  should  i)roceed  in  a disciplined  way  by  using  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge, testing  his- ideas  for  correctness,  and  encouraging  the  eriUcisin  of  col- 
leagues. 

Development  has  two  subcntegories : operations  development  and  produet  dp; 
velopment.  Operations  development  Includes  activities  leading  to  solutions  for 
mailhgerlal  problems.  Product  development  includes  invention  of  products  for 
instruction  or  otlier  educational  uses. 


complex  of  'actions  involved  in  interconnecting  R&D  and  imictice.  Tlie  process' of 
innovation  is  not  unique  to  education,  since  the  same  exchange  must  occur  in 
every  activity  that  seeks  impro\"enient  through  Il&D.  However,  innovation  is  a 
bigger  problem  in  education,  since  both  the  producers  and  users  of  educational 
knowledge  are  widely  distribute  and  poorly  organized. 

Categorization  of  the  parts  of  the  innovation  process  is  more  difficult,  since 
constituent  activities  are  less  easily  isolated  tlian  in  the  other  R&D  functions. 
One  i)o$sible  classication  is  dissemination^  demonstration,  tratnin</,  and  sermefnp. 
However,  the  image  of  one-way  transmission  presented  by  this  list  4oes  not  lellect 
all  the  essential  features  of  successful  Innovative  activity.  Feeding  back  user 
needs  and  problems  during  tlie  K&D  process  is  very  often  required  for  successful 
utilization  of  tlie  final  product. 


isolation,  or  that  activity  proceeds  in  a linear  order  from  research  to  develop- 
ment to  innovation.  Activity  in  each  function  may  be  stimulated  and  redirected 
by  problems  uncovered  during  i)erformance  of  another  fiuiction,  or  results  in  one 
may  enable  better  perfqmuance  in  another. 

A most  Iniiwrtant  Interrelationship  Js  the  sequential  application  of  research, 
development,  and  evaluation  phases  during  the  development  process.  After  de- 
signing a first  try  at  their  solution,  a didciplined  development  team  will  subject 
tliat  solution  to  a rigorous  evaJuation.  Elimination  of  the  deficiencies  revealed 
by  evaluation  i * tlien  attempted  through  research  *and/or  developmental  acflvltj*. 
This  process  cun  proceed  tlirough  many  de\*elopnient/evaluation  cycles  until 
successful  product  is  achfeved.  Experience  indicates  that  more  than  live  years 
may  be  required  to  complete  major  developmental  projects. 


nature  of  the  educational  process.  Firsts  ft  is  very  difficult  to  isolate  coniiwnents 
of  the  education  system  for  study  in  a laboratory.  Second,  the  number  of  factors 
affecting  performance  is  so  great  that  samples  of  a few  are  not  sufficient  to  draw 
conclusions  about  educational  processe.s.  As  a consequence,  large-scale  experi- 
mentation in  real-lif^ettings  must  be  u:»  imiwrtant  part  of  educational  R&D. 

> ^ ^ 

Appendix  F.—Performers  op  Educational  Research  and  Development 


w'itli  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total  effort  produced  by  nonprofit  organizations. 
In  addition  to  universities,  the  list  of  nonprofit  performers  includes  research 
institutes,  professional  associations,  education  laboratories,  and  public  school 
systems.  r 

. A list  of  the  institutional  settings  in  \yhich  educational  R&D  is  performed 
appears  in  Table  F-1,  along  with  a few  examples  that  illustrate  the  r&ge  of 
contributing  agencies  in  each  setting.  A IWt  for  other  R&D  fields  would  show 
similar  categories  and  examples,  except  for  one  major  difference;  the  absence 
of  the  Federal  government  from  the  education  list.  In  education  tliere  are  no 


INNOVATION 


Tlie  term  iimovatlon  will  be  employed  for  lack  of  a better  one.  It  stands  for  the 


interrelations  between  categories 

The  impression  shonJd  not  be  left  that  li&D  functions  can  be  iierfonued  in 


NEED  FOR  experimentation 

Strategies  for  conducting  education^  R&D  are  strongly  influenced  by  the 


introduction 

Educational  R&D  is  performed  in  a wide  variety  of  institutional  settings. 
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Federal  laboratories  conducting  R&D,  ai?  opposed  to  tlie  sitnatio^  in  tlie  lieaUh 
fleld,  for  example,  wliere  tlie  intraumral  program  on  tlie  Federal  level  is 
substantial.  . 

’colleges  and  universities 

Educational  H&D-is  conducted  in  universities  and  college.v  under  many  dif- 
ferent  organlzatlonar arrangements.  Tlie  most  prevalent  involves  an  individual 
nro/eff«or  soliciting  supi^rt  from  the  university  or  an  external  source  of  a topic- 
b*  topic  basis.  Anotlier  is  the  research  hureau^  an  ongoing  team  of  uiaiia'gers  and 
professionals  who  service  dMiartlciilar  set  pf  clients,  and  wlio  are  given  long- 
term support  by  tliose  clients.' Some  of  tlies6  bureaus  arq^^very  servfce-orlented, 
as  they  concentrate  .on  data' services,  testing,  and  problem  solving  at  tlie  local 
level.  A third  organizational  arrangement  In  universities  is  tlie  program  project— ^ 
a temporary  group  of  students  and  professors  drawn  together  for  tlie  purposes 
of  meeting  particular  contractual  objectives.  At  the  present  time,  curriculum 
development.  Is  being  done  in  this  setting.  Tlie  aforementioned  forms,  are  pot 
neceasariiy  found  in  the  schools  of  education,  but  may  be  found  In  other  schools 
of  the  university  or  as  Independent  institutes  or  centers.  ' , . 

Talilc  F-1 — Examples  of  performers  op  edjficaiion  research  and  dcvelopmc}it\ 


Universities  and  CoVicges;  some  examples  are : 

School  of  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts 
MINI  MAST  Project,  University  of  Minnesota 
liureau  of  Applied  Social  Re.searcli.  Golninbiu  University 
Office  for  Institutional  Research,  Wayne  State  University 
Research  and  Ecvejopmcni  Centers;  s>ome  exaniples  are : 

Research  and  Development  Center-ill  Teacller  Education,  Texas 


‘ Education  Policy  Research  Center,  Stanford  Researcli  Institute 

Center  for  Research,  Developmeiit  and  Training  in  .Oecupatloiml  Educa- 
tion, North  Carolina  State  University 
Btate  departments  of  Education ; an  example  Is : 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Arizona 
Local  Schools  and  School  Spstems;  some  examples  a re : 

School  District  of  City  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

San  Mateo  Union  High  School  Dl.strict,  California  * 

Milwaukee  Technical  College,  Wisconsin  . ’ 

some  examples  are : 

National  Education  Association 

American  Council  on  Education  - * . i 

American  Education  Research  Association 
^ Other  Professional,  Public,  and  Welfare  Organizations ; «ome  examples  are : 
National  Planning  Association,  Washington,  D,C.  ' 

Yissociation  of  Research  Librarle.s,  Washington,  D.C.  * 

WnaX  B^rith,  New  York 
Archdiocese  of  Spn  Francisco,  California 
Educational  Laboratories;  an  example  Is:  Far  West  laboratory  for  Educa- 
tional Researcli  and  Development,  Berkeley,  Californhu 
Nonprofit  Research  Institutes ; Home  examples  are  .* 

Educational  Testing  Sendee,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto,  California 
Educational  Systems  Research  Inshcute,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  Arlington,  Virginia 
• Business  and  Industrial  Organizations  ; some  examples  pre : * 

Westinghouse  Learning  Coriioratlon,  New  Y*ork-  . ° 

System  Development  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California  S 

; Harcourt,  Brace  and  Jovanovich.  New  York 
A fourth  organizational  form  found  in  universities  is  the  institutional  research 
office  in  administrative  units.  These  office's  are  engaged  In  local  test  and  jneasure- 
ment  programs  and  pollcy-orlehted  research  on  matters  of  Importance  to  the 
sponsoring  institution.  * * 


I Examples  ahowa  are  drawn  at  random  from  Current  Project  Inlormation,  July  J970, 
an  ERIC  publication.  i ^ 
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RESEARCH  AND  DE\XLOPMENT  CENTERS 

A fifth  form  of  organiz^itlon  at  the  universities  i»  the  rcBcarch  and  dcrc/op- 
mcnt  center,  financed  by, the  OE  to  overcome  deneiencies^hi  tiie  educational 
R&D  system.  The  primary  role  of  these  centers  is  to  conduct  interdisciplinary, 
programmatic  R&l).  Tliere  Is  more  emphasis  on  research  than  on'deveiopment  in 
tlie.R&D  centers.  Effort  is  made  to  focus  research  efforts  for  cumulative  effects 
and  to  epneentrate  on  proldeins  that  affect  education  generally. 

EDUCATION  I.ABORATOUIE8 

The  education  lahoraioAcs  are  indei>endent,  nonprofit  organizations,  financed 
initially  by  the  OE,  but  with  some  supi)ort  from  consortia  of  educational  interests> 
In  general,  the  laboratories  are  intended  to  develop  solutions  to  education  prob- 
lems, and  to  serve  as  organizers  of  education  development  capability.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  developing  usable  products  and  money  is  spent  on  diffusion  activities. 
Some  laboratories  concentrate  on  solving  regional  education  .problems. 

STATE  DEPAKTirENTS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  LOCAL  PiTHOOL  SYSTEMS 

As  .a  complement  to  provision  of  ^educational  services,  some  local  and  state 
administrative  units  collect  data,  administer  test  programs,  produeo  films  and 
eurriculum  revisions,  evaluate  state  and  local  programs,  and  i)repare  plans  for 
allocating  resources.  The  R&D  effort  is  almost  always  directed  to  an  Immediate 
opcratingproblem.  ’ 

EDUCATION  AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL,  PUDLIC,  AND  WELFARE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Many  professional  and  other  associations  conduct  educational  R&D.  These 
associations  collect,  publish,  and  analyze  data  ; evaluate  educaUonal  iK>licies  and 
program.s;  and  hold  training  sessioiis  for  resea rclK^r^Tlie  range  of  i>articipatiiig 
organizations  is  very  broad,  as  the  examples  in  Table  F-1  illustrate. 

* - " . ■ ' 

NONPROFIT  RE8FARC1I  INSTITUTES 

In  addition  to  the  nonprofit  agencies  already  listed,  another  category  of  ^ucli 
agencies  is  involved  in  eduentional  ^&D:  nonprofit  corporations  and  research 
institutes.  Some,  such  as^the  Educational  Testing  Sendee,  sponsor  in-house  re- 
search ; but  contract  research  for  a wide  assortment  of  clients  predominates. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  the  profit-making  sector,  R&D  activity  is  concentrated  in  the  textbook  and 
eurriculum  publishing  business.' As  few  numbers  are  quoted  in  public  documents, 
the  scale  of  activity  in  this  sectqr  is  imprecisely  known,  but  it  probably  accounts 
for  only  a small  fraction  of  the  total  national  R4&D  activity.  Consulting  firms  and 
system  analysis  firms  are  in  this  category  of  organization. 

Appendix  G — A.  Comparison  of  Research  and  Development  in  Agriculture, 
Education,  and  Health  ..  — 

This  appendix  summarizes  an  ana  lysis  ^compn  ring  the  effort  devoted  to  H&D 
in  education  with  that  devoted  to  R&D  in  health  and  agriculture.  It  shows  thajt 
in  terms  of  both  absolute  level  of  .R&D  effort  and  R&D  effort  as  a percentage 
of  sector  contribution  to  GNT,  education  is  considerably  less  well  supported 
than  health  or  agriculture.  The  analysis  itself  will  be  published  In  a fortlicoming 
report.  • ■ . ' ‘ 

The  comimrativel'y  low  level  of  educational  R&D  may  be  seen  by  examining 
four  different  pictures  for  each  sector  for  FY 1068*:  . 

1.  The  man-years  of^ research,  developihent,  and  innovation  activity  per- 
formed  in  each  of  tlie  possible  institutional  settings ; 

2.  The  dollars  of  R&D  expenditure  in  eacii  of  the  institutional  settings; 

3.  The  dollars  of  research,  development,  and  innovation  sponsored  by  each 
of  the  institutional  sources ; and  ^ . 

4.  The  contribution  to  GNP  In  each  sector. 

Some  of  thes^  pictures  are  also  drawn  for  PY  1066  to  show  the  impact  that 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1065  ha.s  had  on  educational 
R&D. 
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Speciflcally,  It  can  be  concluded  thatInFY  1968  (see  Table  G-1) : 

1,  The  contribution  to  GNP  was  roughly  the  same  In  each  field ; 

2,  No  more  than  one-fourth  as  many  dollars  were  spent  on  rtBtaf^ch  In 
education  as  in  health  or  agriculture;  and 

3,  No  more  than  one-fifth  as  many  dollars  were  spent  on  development  In 
education  as  in  health  or  agriculture. 

1.  As  Table  Q-2  shows,  the  ratio  o£  development  to  research  siwnsorshlp  is 
higher  in  education  (0#^)  than  in  health  (0.66),  but  lower  tlmn  In  agriculture 
and  the  economy  as  a whole  (1.74).  The  emphasis  on  development  in  education 
is  d recent  phenomenon,  however,  since  before  the  passage  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  1065,  the  ratio  of  development  to  research 
expenditures  was  much  lower  (0.31),  The  comparison  of  R&I)  funds  by  a spon- 
soring Institution  (see  Table  G-3)  shows  that  education  Is  very  different 
from  'Other  R&D  activities  in  that  the  Federal  government  supplies  88 
percent  of  the  education  U&T>  funds.  In  the  health  field,  government  tmpplics 
07  ^percent  of  the  HAD  funds;  and  In  agriculture,  42  percent.  At  the  national 
level,  67  percent  of  the  R&D  funds 'for  all  sectors  are  supplied  by  government. 

A comparison  of  HAD  communities  by  performing  Institutions  produces  eqxially 
striking  differences.  Education  is  unlike  health,  agriculture,  and  the  economy 
as  a whole  In  that  neither  the  Federal  government  nor  Industry  performs  much 
of  the  R&D  In  the  sector  (see  Table  G-4).  In  all  other  sectors,  at  least  13 
percent  of  the  RAI>  dollars  are  consumed  by  the  Federal  government,  and  at 
least  29  percent  by  industry.  Another  difference  is  that  in  education,  67  percent 
of  the  RAD  dollars  are  spent  at  colleges  and  universities,  while  in  health  the 
fiirure  Is  37  Percenh  and  In  agriculture,  22  percent. 

tABlE  G-l.-RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITY  IN  AGRICULTURE,  EDUCATION,  AND  HEALTH 

■ Sector  Fisul  yeir  1965  sponsoithip  i Fiscal  year  1968  iponsorship  i 

national  (millions)  . (millions) 


SKtor 

uruuui.( 

(billions) 

R 

0 

1 

- R 

0 

1 

Airiculture 

873. 5 

$355. 

8385 

$200 

8379 

$413 

8241 

Eflucation 

53. 0 

70 

30 

50 

90 

•79 

■ 65 

Haalth 

51. 5 

1,086 

724 

Q) 

1.446 

949 

(*) 

> R^rnearch;  Dodevtiopment;  l*-innovation. 

I No  activity  HplltlUy  divoted  to  Innovilion  was  idenlifitd.  ■ 

* ' . * 

TABLE  G*2.-RATI0  OF  DEVELOPMENT  SPONSORSHIP  TO  RESEARCH  SPONSORSHIP.  HSCALYEAR  1968 


Sictor 

T) 

Education 

HiiHh .) 

Airkuint  ra ). 

All  lectori- j. 


Sponsorship  (millions) 
Research  Development 


RaUool 
dtvafopment 
to  research 


190 

1,446 

379 

10,000  " 


$79 

949 

413 

17,400 


0.88 

.66 

1.09 

1.74 


TABLE  G-3.—SOURCE  OF^ESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


. Sector 

^ Federal 
Government 

Sate  , 
and 
local 

All 

other 

Federal 
percant 
of  tout 

Government 
percen 
of  tote* 

Education 

150 

3 

17 

88 

90 

Health 

„• 1,526 

69 

801 

64 

67 

Airkulture 

109 

460 

26 

42 

All  sectors 

15.000 

500 

11,900 

55 

hi 

t Federal.  State,  and  local  tovemmants. 


TABLE  G-4.-EXPEN01TURE  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS.  BY  PERFORMER.  FISCAL  YEAR  lS68 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Sector 

Universities  ind 
colleges 

Fedtril 

Government 

Industry 

Alt  other 

Totii 

‘ Exporidi- 
Jure 

Percert  Expendi- 
oftulit  ture 

Percent 

olloUl 

Expendi- 

ture 

Percent 
ol  totxl 

Expendi- 

ture 

Percent 
ol  tout 

Education  i 

113 

60 

2 

1 

8 

4 

.-'65 

35 

188 

HeilUi.. ....... 

875 

37 

362 

15 

695. 

29 

; 464' 

’ - 

2.396 

Airicuiture 

174 

22 

156 

20 

460 

58  J. 

792 

AU  sectors 

3.400 

12 

3.600 

13 

19. 250 

10^ 

i,  ioi 

4 

27,350 

1 Includes  somo  innovation  expenditures  ($17,000,000).  mostly  by  universities  ind  colleges. 

Table  G~5  shows  the  amount  of  research,  development,  and  Innovation  per 
formed  by  institutions  in  FY  1068,  in  man*years  of  effort.  Note  that  while  16,000 
man-years  of  effort  were  devoted  to  specific  innovation  activities  in  agriculture, 
only  1,290  man-years  were  applied  in  education.  No  separately  Identifiable  Innova- 
tion effort  was  found  in  health.  ^ 

^ 1 . 

TABLEG-5.— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  AND  INNOVATION  EFFORTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

(Man-yearsl. 


Activity 

Federal  Colleges  and 
■ laboratory  universities 

State  and 
local 
agencies 

Nonprofit 

institutions 

Private 

firms 

Other 

Total 

Asriculture: 

Research 

2.090 

2,360  . 

w 

7,950  .. 

12,400 

Development 

2.230 

3.040  . 

h) 

7,950  .. 

13.220 

Innovitlon 

15.000 

0 . 

15,000 

Total 

19,320 

5,400  . 

15,900  .. 

40,620 

Education: 

Research 

1,202 

465 

201 

39 

26 

1.933 

Development 

_ 

906 

566 

801 

77  . 

257 

2,607 

Innovation 

788 

265 

125 

29 

89 

1,296 

''  Tolat 

2.896 

1,296 

1.127 

145 

372 

5.836 

HealUi;  Research  and 

development 

10.350 

24,900 

(0*^  9.230 

10,690 

4,211 

58,570 

1 Some  activity  occurred,  but  the  amount  Is  negligible  compired  with  other  entries  in  agriculture. 

> Included  in  entries  of  other  performers. 
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CincAGo  Public  High  School  for  Metropolitan  Studies— Rationale  and 

Program 

Chicago  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  111. 

II.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Chicago  Public  High  School  for  Metropolitan  Studies  will  develop  and  im- 
plement a new  approach  to  urban  education,  This  new  high  school  will  be  a school 
without  walls  whose  acHvities.  will  take  place  wherever  there  is  learning  to  be 
done  in  the  Loop  area  and  the  rest  of  the  city.  Its  classrooms  will  be  the  city’s 
businesses,  hospitals,,  art  museums,  theater  companies,  neighborhoiks,  and  other 
resources. 

In  utilizing  these  rich  contexts  for  learning,  the  primary  goal  of  the  Chicago 
High  School  will  be  to  develop  and  test  educational  ideas  and  programs  to  imple- 
ment the  ’’Recommendations  for  Modification  of  Secondary  Education  in  Chicago," 
as  stated  in  the  Board’s  long-range  plan,  Design  for  the  Future  (p,  D-33).  These 
recommendations  include: 

A,  . Creating  a magnet  secondary  school  which  will  encourage  greater  curri- 
culum innovation,  experimentation,  and  evaluation,  > 


/ 
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B.  Providing  for  greiiter  participation  and  greater,  comniitiiieiit  of  govern- 
ment, business,  labor,  and  industry  in  the  business  of  education. 

C.  Providing  more  varied  educational  options  for  students  and  parents. 

' D.  Reducing  the  rigid  classifications  of  students  into  vocational  and  academic 
groupings.  , 

The  initial  year  of  the  school’s  operation  (1900-1970)  will  be  devoted  to  plan- 
ning and  pilot  operation  involving  150  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  graders  drawn 
from  all  sections  of  the  city  and  representing  the  academic,  racial,  and  economic 
diversity  of  the  city’s  high  school  youth. 

The  pianning-pllot  year  will  be  carried  out  within  the  structure  defined  by  the 
general  goals,  approaches  to  learning,  and  methods  of  organization  and  operation 
outlined  in  this  description  of  the  school.  The  essential  purpose  of  this  planning-, 
pilot  year  will  be  to  develop  these  plans  for  the  school  further  and  to  test  them 
In  the  light  of  actual  school  operation.  Some  will  certainly  be  changed  in  basic 
ways  as  a result  of  the  year’s  experiences. 


The  Chicago  High  School  will  implement  some  generally  accepted  goals  of 
American  education  through.several  fundamental  changes  in  educational  practice. 

' Among  the  goals  on  which  the  school  will  place  particular  emphasis  are  the 
following: 

A.  T^e.niastery  of  those  skills  needed  to  function  competently  in  our  rapidly 
changing  society, 

B.  /The  growth  of  self-esteem  and  independence  of  thought  and  action  based 
upon  the  development  of  the  student’s  aptitudes  and  interests. 

. ' G.  The  capacity  to  relate  interpersonally  with  people  from  diverse  back- 
grounds and  with  differing  perspectives  and  tt>  '^spect  Individual  and  group 
/differences.  7 

/ D.  An  understanding  of  societal  processes  and  pressing  social  problems, 

^ These  goals  are  among  those  usually  accepted  hy^bllc  high  schools  in  the 
United  States.  Their  wide  acceptance,  however,  has/iot  resulted  in  their  wide- 
spread  implementati9n.  In  many  instances,  the  rcalUlcs  of  educational  practice 
have  been  at  variance  with  the  achievement  of  such  goals.  In  working  to  clarify 
and  to  meet  these  goals,  the  Chicago  High  School  will  implcmont  five  broad  i 
changes  in  educational  practice : " 

A.  An  expansion  of  the  range  of  situations  in  \yhlch  learning  takes  place  so 

that  the  diverse  resources  of  the  Chicago  community  become  the  center  of  the 
student’s  education.  \ 

B.  A broadly  conceived  curriculum  that^ -transcends  disciplinary  studies  and 
is  built  in  many  respects  on  the  student’s. urban  experience. 

C.  Increased  student  control  >ver  his  ^ucatlonal  goals  and  activities. 

D.  Use  of  the  diverse  baeVgrounds  of  the  student  body  ns  an  educational 

resource.  ' • 

Each  of  these  changes  In  educational  practice  Is  described  in  more  detail  in  the 
following  sections. 

Ai^Schx}ol  xoithout  'icaiU 

A student  at  ^le  Chicago  High  School  may  begin  his  day  working  in  an  pii-the- 
Job  training  experience  in  An  industrial  laboratory  learning  physical  chemistry 
research  technique^?.  While  he  is  working,  he  might  si)end  jxirt  of  his  time  inter- 
viewing fellow  workers  about  their  Jobs  or  making  Journal  notes  concern ing  iii- 
-teresting  people  with  whom  he  is  coming  in  contact.  He  might  spend  the  rest  of 
his  morning  building  seta  for  a theater  company  or  practicing  with  members  of  an 
orchestra. 

At  lunch,  lie  would  meet  fifteen  fellow  students  for  a counseling  session  in  which 
they  assessed  the  relevance  of  the  school  experience  in  terms  of  their  personal 
interests  and  goals.  The  afternoon  might  begin  with  an  English  class  in  which 
other  students  who  had  been  collecting  character  sketches  of  people  on-th e-Job 
meet  to  compare  and  refine  their  sketches  for  a Journal  of  student  writing.  He 
might  then  return  to  his  neighborhood  with  a group  of  fellow  students  who  are 
interviewing  residents  (X)ncemlng  their  attitudes  toward  urban  renewal.  This 
survey,  along  with  interviews  of  fellow  workers  collected  earlier  in*the  day,  are 
part  of  his  preparation  for  Uie  next  day’s  socid^  studies  class  where  students  are 
attempting  to  gain  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  attitudes  of  people  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city.  * 
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Such  a school  without  walls  multiplies  the  educational  options  available  to  the 
student  and  thus  provides  a much  jjreater  opportunity  for  the  development  of  in- 
dividual aptitudes  and  interests.  It  enables  the  students  to  j>articipate  in  edu- 
cational activities  that  are  related  to  their  personal  and  vocational  goals,  thus 
increasing  the  likelihood  that  they  will  leani  and  apply  basic  skills  that  may  not 
seem  relevant  when  taught  in  the  'isolation  of  the  classroom.  " 

Tlie  school  without  walls  can  also  provide  a mennin^ul  setting  for  developing 
ail  understanding  of  individual  and  group  similarities  and  differences.  Students 
will  learn  to  approach  the  community  and  its  members  as  resources  for  learning. 
They  will  see  that  occupational  and  i>ersonallty  differences  among  individuals, 
ns  well  as  cultural  differences  among  groups,  provide  complex  perspectives  for  the 
problems  they  are  studying.  Further,  by  approaching  iieople  where  they  work  or 
live,  students  are  much  more  likely  to  gain  nccurnte  knowledge  and  develop  well- 
informed  attitudes  about  social  problems  and  processes. 

/f.  Carrlciifum  innot'otloH  * ? 

The  Clilcago  High  School  will  continuously  develop  enriched  educational  pro- 
grams. Presented  below  are  (1)  some  starting  assumptions  about  the  nature  of 
the  schoors  curriculum  and  (2)  a framework  in  which  to  proceed  in  Its  develop- 
ment through  the  planuing-pilot  year. 

1.  Some  Initial  Assumptions  About  Curriculum, — ^The  curriculum  will  be  di- 
vided Into  three  broad  areas:  (a)  skills,  (b)  humanities,  and  social  sciences, 
(c)  and  natural  sciences.  The  skill  area  w’lll  Include  those  skills  that  are  neces- 
sary to  function  effectively  in  our  rapidly  changing  society.  Some  of  these  skills 
will  be  prerequisite  to  work  on  a sp  ‘clftc  project  or  in  a speclflc  curricular, area, 
and  others  will  develop  naturally  as  part  of  an  educational  activity  of  a particular 
type.  Some  kkills  will  be  taught  ns  separate  courses  (e.g.  typing).  Most,  however, 
can  best  be  taught  if  they  are  closely  integrated  into  the  other  two  major  curric- 
ular areas. 

In  the  humanities-social  sciences  area,  topics  traditionally  found  in  such 
courses  ns  English,  history,  foreign  languages,  art  and  music,  as  wBll  as  psy- 
chology, sociology,  anthropology,  and  economics  will  be  Included.  Some  work  will 
focus  on’ topics  that  coincide  fairly  closely  with  tlufse  traditional  subject  matter 
areas.  Much  of  the  work,  however,  will  deal  with  problems  of  the  Individual  and 
of  society,  approached  through  the  alternative  ways  of  looking  at  man  include<l  in 
this  division  of  the  curriculum,  . • 

In  the  area^  of'  natural  sciences,  the  studies  usually  clnssifled  as  Physics, 
chemistry,  blofogj%  mathematics,  and  logic  will  be  included.  Again,  some  work 
will  explore  subject  matter  and  develop  skills  ordinarily  covered  in  the.s^coufses. 
Emphasis  will  also  be  placed,  however,  on  problems  that  involve  several  subject 
matter  areas  and  involve  sets  of  skills,  proc^ures,  and  assumption s*that  underlie 
all  scientific  investigation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  study  in  each  one  of  these  areas  can  be  enriched  by 
cooperation  bet^'een  well-prepared  professional  teachers  and  orgnnimtions 
participating  in  the  Chicago  High  School.  For  example,  many  skills  for ‘which 
the  studdht  sees  no  purpose  when  they  are  taught  in  isolation  will  be  learned 
readily  when  they  are  needed  to  perfonn  effectively  on  a job  or  to  conduct  and 
report  on  study  of  a neighborhood  In  which  the  student  js  Interested^  Also,  many 
businesses  have  developed  educational  programs  for  teaching  some  speclflc  skills, 
and  the  Chicago  High  School  will  take  advantage  of  thia  expertise. 

• In  the  area  of  humaaitles  and  social  studies,  the  experience  of  the  students 
in  the  city  will  provide  many  rich  resources.  For  students  interested  in  drama, 
art,  and  music,  direct  contact  with  talented  actors,  musicians,  and  artist^  will 
become  a dally  reality.  Job  experiences  and  neighborhood  study  will  provide 
a varied  rource  of  material  for  writing,  photography,  and  other  means  of  personal 
expression  and  commundcablon.  The  diverse  experiences  of  students  working  in 
various  sections  of  th^  city  will  be  employed  as  a tasls  for  analysis  of  the  city’s 
social  structure  and  problems.  • 

In  tiiie  natural  sciences  area,  students  will  be  exposed  to  talented  mathemati- 
cians, engineers,  sdentiats,  and  technicians  engaged  in  the  schmtifle  enterprise. 
They  will  have  available  to  them  many  facilities  (computersSoqd  ^p^allzed 
research  ^udpment,  for  example)  that  cannot  presently  be  madeNivailable  to 
the  public  school  student  Further,  the  urban  .community,  with  inany  of  its 
crucial  probleana  requiring  technological  solutions,  provides  a setting *^in  which 
the  immediate  relevance  of  scientific,  tecimiques  and  the  interrelation^ps  of 
various  areas  of  sdentlflc  endeavor  can  be  made  apparent  to  the  student 
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Z.  An  /nftial  Framctcork  for  Dcvclopinff  and.Tcstittff  the  Curriculufn. — As  the 
previous  section  indicates,  'the  Chicago  High  School  represents  an  opportunity 
to  develop  an  exciting  and  valuable  eurriculiun  for  Chicago’s  high,  school  youth. 
At  the  same  time,  it  requires  the  cooi>enition  of  many  different  individuals 
and  organizations  who  havc  iiot  l)^e^iously  worketl  closely  together  in  connection 
with  secondaiT  education  . An  initial  framework  must  lie  de^’eloped  for  the 
curriculum  that. will  allow  for  its  continued  growth  and  inodiflcatlon  and  yet* 
provide  sufficient  struetiire  to  make  this  new  cooperation  iwssible.  One  key 
aspect this  stnictureMs*  represented  hy  the  division  of  a sttident’s  program 
into  thrM  interrelated  types  of  activities  : . 

i\.  “Units”  of  learning  experience  taught  by  iMirticipating  organizations,  hy 
the  schoors  certifled  iJcrROiinel,  and  hy  those  tenclier.s  and  participating  organize 
fion  in  cooperation.  ""  ‘ 

b.  ‘‘Courses”  taught  by  the  certifled  teaching  staff  of  tJie  school. 

c.  “Counseling  groiii>s’*  led  by  the  certifled  teaching  staff  of  the  school  nnd 

suiHjrvlsed  by  a certifled  counselor.  ' ^ 

The  “unit”  experiences  will  be  conducted  in  the  businesses,  cultural  and 
government  institutions,  and  neighborhoods  of  the^cit^-.  In  some  cases,  they 
will  be  offered  by  particirxitiing  organizations.  In  others  they  wilhbe.  plaiined, 
jointly  between  the  particliwiting  organizations  and  inenibcrs  of  the  ^lool staff. 
In  still  others  a member  of  the  school  staff  will  teach  the  unit,  using  meeting 
space  and  other  facilities  provided  by  the  institutions.  A fundamental  jiotion 
on  whiclrtho  Chicago  High  School  is  based  is  that  those  directly  involved  in 
these  various  institutions  in  an  excellent  position  to  identify  and  develop  many 
of  tiiese  unit  learning  experiences. 

The  unit  offerings  might  include  learning  actidties  like  the  following; 

a.  On-the-job  trainlng^coupled  with  opportunities  for  the  stmlent  to  understand 
the  relation  of  his  work  to  tlie  rest  of  the  company.  / 

dh  Classes  in  art,  music,  and  dance  in  cooporntion  with  cultural  institutions. 

c.  Research  asslstnntships  in  the  sclen title  investigations  being  conducted  hy 
various  businesses,  hospitals,  nnd  universities., 

d.  .Toarnalism  courses  closely  connected  with  the  i)rodiiction  of  n ne\vspai>er. 

o.  Community  attitude  surveys  in  cooperation  with  news  media,  dty  govern- 
ment, nnd  community  organizations. 

f.  An  examination  of  the  ideas  of. creative  work  of  a particular  individiinl. 

g.  An  examination  of  the  research  findings  in  a specific  arc^a  of  psychology  or 

sociology.  ' . 

h.  Tutoring  of  children  at  an  elementary  school  having  trouble  learning  to 
read. 

The  unit  does  not  have  to  be  nn  elabomte  undertaking  covering  a wide. range 
of  study.  It  will  probably  be  most  effective  if  it  is  closely  related  to  the  intere.sts 
of  the  institution  or  individual  leader  offering  it. 

“Courses”  at  the  school  will  l>e  taught  by  certified  faculty  members  and  will 
fulfill  the  .course  requirements  established^  for  high  scliool  graduation  and 
nocredltation  by  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  nnd  the  School  Code  of  Illinois.  Their  specific 
content,  however,  will  reflect  both  the  {ntcr’discipUnary  approach  to  curriculum 
outlined  on  pages  four  and  five  and  the  7iaturc  of  the  specific  U7tits  of  Icai'ning 
experience  of  the  studC7\ts  in  a particu?ar  course. 

Each  course  will  attempt  to  relate  the  unit  experiences  of  the  student  'to 
each  other  and  to  those  of  other  students.  The  course  will  provide  a perspective 
on  the  unit  experiences  of  imrticipating  students  and  uill  put  these  unit  activitie.s 
into  broader  contexts  by  introdudng  additional’ skills,  ideas,  and  issues.  For 
example,  a major  focus  of  the  English  ,cburaeihiglit  be  on  refining  character 
sketches  collected  b.v  students  in  different  iini^vactivitles  for  inclusion  in*  a 
journal  of  student  writing.  Or  a group  of  studems  Involved  in  the  production 
of  a play  with  a locahacting  company  might  readVand  discuss  other  plays,  both 
contemi>oiary  and  classical,  that  contmited  sharply  in  style  from  the  one  being 
product. 

Similarly,  in  a social  studies  class  students  might  use  interviews  gathered  on 
the  Job  and  in  their  neighborhoo<l  to  develop  and  test  theories  about  the  attitudes 
of  peoplp  from  different  sections  of  the  city.  Or  a science  class  might  use  the 
unit  research  of  several  participants  as  the  basis  for  examining  common  methods 
of  operadon  in  scientific  investigation. 

The  initial  organization  of  the  curriculum  into  units,  courses,  and  eounsellng 
'group.‘The  major  purpose  of  this  group,  which  uill  meet  once  a week  and  ^^ill 
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l«  led  by  a teachor,  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  , for  students  and  teacbers  to 
assess  the  school  exi>erience  in  terms  of  their  own  interests  and  aspirations.  The# 
counseling  grofips  will  plan  activities  that  will  cnahlo  them  to  get  to  know  one 
another  better  and  to -discuss  the  issuas  niised  by  their  exi>erience  more  fruit- 
fully. These  group  counseling  activities  will  lie  under  the  overall  direction  of  a 
certilied  counselor.  • ' c- 

C.  I.SCn&<VSEU  STUDpNT  VARTlClCATIOX  IN 

Allot Iier  important  aim  of  the  school’s  program  i.s  to  provide  students  with  a 
signillcaiit  role  in  defertnining ’tlieir  eilncationnl  goals  and  activities.  Many 
educational  experiments  have  failed  in  tning  ter  increase  student's  choices. 
Initiating  tlie  iirocoss  of  student  clioico  with  ptudents  who  Imvd  had  little  experi- 
ence iin  making  sucli  choices  will  require, sensitive  strategies  of  transition. 

The  initial  organization  of  the  curriculum  into  units,  courses,  and  counseling 
grouiis  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a realistic  basl.s  'for  tlie  tramsitioii  to  increasetl 
.student  autonomy.  Tlie  student  will  be  pllowed  to  clioosetho.se  units  he  wishes  to 
take  within  certain  distributional'  requirements.  A’  student  will  have  the  further 
option  of  choosing  units  of  independent  study  to  be  taken  in  consultation  with  a 
meinlier  of'  tlie  faculty.  In  his  required  courses;  he  wih  also  shape  his  own  pro-, 
gram  in  signincant  ways,  since  the  nature  of  it  he  ^required  course  will  reflect 
the  niiits  in  tlie  student’s  program.  Finally,  the  coiulseling  groups  will  provide  a 
regular  opiiort unity  for  assessment  of  the  program  in  the  light  of  the  student’s 
developing  interests  and  aspirations. 


U.  STUDENT  DIVEHSITY  AS  A.N  EDUCATIONAIj  UESOURCH 


The  diversity  of  people  and  groups  in  Chicago  provides  a unique  re.sonrce  for 
an  ediicntional  program.  Integration  across  traditional  group  lines  should  /be 
viewed  not  ns  a legal  necessity  but  ns  a workable  .strategy  to  improve  the  quality 
of  ^hooUng  for  all  students,  ^ome  of  the  most  important  learning  that  takes 
place  in  a scliool  Is  a direct  result  of  a student’s  ^contact  with  other  people,  botli 
|KH?rH  and  adults.  The  greater  the  diversity  repre.sented  by  the  people  with  whom 
the  student  comes  into  contact,  tlio  richer  the J Kite n tint  learning  exixirienco  for 
him.  Tlie  Clilcago  High  Sc/iool  student  bo<Iy  will  mirror  the  diversity  of  the  city’s 
youth  in  terms  of  ethnic  background,  social  status,  and  academic  ability. 

Conteinporhry^researoli  In  social  iisychology  .suggests  that  intefpcrsdnal  and 
liitergroup  resiiect  is  developed  most  effectively  when  i>eopIe  with  diverse  skills 
work  together  in  acliieving  a common  g<ial.  Several  of  the  approaches  to  educa- 
tion proiiosed  here  reflect  an  attempt^to  create  an  otiucational  enviroainent  in 
whicli  students  can  capitallsie  c^i  their  diverse backgrounds,  skills,  and  knowledge. 


IV.  IMPI-EMENTAHON  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAI.  DESIGN 


This  section  discusses  four  key  nsjiects  of  the  school  that  are  essential  to^its  - 
development  and  which  will  receive  high  pHority  during  the  initial  plui.se-^^ 
implementation.  . • ^^7 


.1.  Student  body  . * , , 

The  student  hod^  of  150  students  will  be  comi>pscd  of  110  freshmen  and  40 
•soidiomores  and  juniors.  These  Bfciidents  will  reflect  the  ethnic,  social,  geographic, 
and  academic  diversity  of  all  Chicago  high  school  students.  It  will  include  a 
number  of  sutdents  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  and  wish  to  return.  Freshmen 
will  Ik*  selected  from  volunteers  in  a manner  to  insure  iliversity.,  Uppor-classinen 
will  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  above  criteria,  but  in  addition  will  possess 
leadership  characteristic.s  which  will  create  a constructive  climate  in  the  student 
body.. 


//.  Selection  and  nature  of  the  staff 

The  core  staif  of  tlie  school  will  include^n  cert i fled  princflwl-tencher,  a certified 
counselor-teacher,  four  certified  Clilcago  pulilie  secondnrj*  teachers,  one  secretary, 
and  a clerk-typist.  Tlie  core  staff  will  have  been  certified  by  tlie  Board  of 'Educa- 
tion and'*will  he  nominated  by  a committee  composed  of  representatives  of  tlie 
hoard  of  Educatibn  and  of  Urban  Research  Corporation.  This  core  staff  will  be 
augmented  by  interns  from  local  universities  and  the  Teaclier  Corps,  para- 
professionals  drawn  from  tlie  commimlty,  and  specialists  from  various  fields 
relevant  to  the  school’s  educational  progmun. 
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The  sm*cess  of  the  edutotlonal  program  outlined  tin  tiie  preceding  section 
depends  Uiiwii  tlie  staff  tlint  impIeinentH  it.  We  must  attract  an  Imaginative 
faculty  tht'.t  lH‘’committed  to  Iiciping  test  and  develop  tlie  scliool's  educational 
program  and  timt  Is'  able  to'coi>e  with  tlie  iue>Htul)le  stresse/j  that  accomiuiiiy  any 
new  educational  venture.  The  nature  of  the  educational  program  demands  that 
the  teacher  iierfonu  a mnnUer  of  duties  miHUe'tliose  of  classroom  teaclier.  He 
must  be  willing  to  work  closel.v  with  tlie  diverse  students  wlio.wlll  attend  the 
scliool  aiid  with  the  diverse  iiersonnel  of  participating  institutions.  lie  will  en- 
counter many  learning  situations  in  ^^ilic]l  his  co-workers  and  liis  students  are 
nft)re  knowledgeable  than  he  is  aliout  certain  aspects  of  tlic  situation.  The  teacher 
must  also  act  as  counselor  for  a group  of  students,  Interacting  witli  them  In  a 
manner  .somewhat  different  from  tlie  kcIuk)1*s  otlier  tHiucatlonal  situations. 

Tliese  clinnges  In  tlie  teacher’s  rolt^are  deliberate  and  reflwt  nn  dttenipt  to 
•L  develop  new  teaching-learning  relatioiisliips.  Tlie  sclioo^  needs  teacliers  wlio  will 
accept  this  cliallenge.  / * ^ ‘ 

C.  INVOLVEMENT  OP  BUSINESS  AND  OTHER  COMMUNITY  OIIOANIZATIONS 


Tlie  Chicago  High  School  will  erystallze  a partiierslili»  in  education  between 
the  ifchool,  the  business  community,  and  other  comninnity  organizations. 

Specifically,  public  and  private  institiUloas  may  be  associated  with  the  Cld- 
engo  Public  High  School  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways : 

1.  An  institution  may'*i>rovide  facilities,  supplies,  or  services  to  the  school. 

. 2.  An  institution  iiiny  donate  fund.s  for  the  support  of  the  Chicago  Public  High 
School.  " ' ^ . 

3.  An  institution  piny  participate  in  tlie  educational  program  of  the  scliool. 

While  all  (^f  tiiese  kinds  of  support  are  important,  it  is  tlie  third  category — 
participat(|m  in  the  educational  program— that  is  essential  to  the  sncces.s  of  the 
Chicago  Potillc  Iligli  School,  The  development  of  curriculum  units  (see  pp.  5-C) 
depends  upon  the  .creative  coniinitment  of  business,  cultural,  and  mimlclpal  in- 
stitutions to  hotli  tlic  idnniiing  and  tlio  implementation  of  tlie  Cliicngo  Public 
High  School. 

Tlic  stilxnilatioii  of  business  contribution  to  tlie  C^Lcago  Public  High  Scliool 
will  provide  the  school  with  a level  of  financial  support  comparable  to  that  avail- 
able to  many  suburban  scliool  district.'^.-  Hy  providing  mlCQuate  financial  resources 
for  the  school,  the  business  community  will  make  i>o.ssilHe  the  devclnpment  of 
a new  educational  approach  that  wHl  be  crucial  in  shaping  Chicago’^s  vducational 
l)rogrnin\  in  the  future.  The  school  will  Illustrate  tlib  school  sy.steiii*s  iwteiitial 
for  Imiovn  tioii  given  snfiScient  resources. 

^ . 

U.  A XIMCTAllLE  FOB  THE^PIKBT  YEAH:  THE  PLANNING-PIU)T-EVALUATI6n  CYCLE 
'\  * ■ 

During  tlie  yegr  19GD-1070,  the  scliool  will  go  throngli  two  plminiiig-pllot- 
evnhmtion  cycles.  During  the  first  three  weeks  in  .Tanuar)*,  students  will  imrtic- 
Ipato  In  developing  the  final  plans  for  the  first  i>erio(l  of  pilot  oi>erntlon.  For 
• example,  after  students  have  examined  the  first  ‘‘unit”  offerings  of  the  school, 
the^  \vi\l  be  bsked  to  suggest  additional  mdts  they  lulglit  be  interested  la  taking. 
They  will  tliCp  ploy  \\  role  in  obtaining  the  necessary  additional  commitments 
from  commiihlty  institutioiiH.  This,  will  also  l>e  a period  when  the  student, 
through  his  Individual  counseling  group,  will  discuss  the  milts  of  study  offered 
and  make  choices  among  them. 

The  period  f^oiii  the  end  of  January  thnmgli  early  April  will  involve  pilot 
operation  of  thcyiiool  program  as  it  has  been  develoi>ed  up  to  that  iKiliit  During 
the  latter  part  of  April,  the  central  focus  of  .the  scliool  coiinnunity  will»be:.on 
the  evaluation  of\tlils  pilot  operation.  Changes  in  the  progmm  .^will die  made  ns 
a result  of  this  evaluation  proceH.vwhicli  \vlll  form  the  hasi!^  for  the  rematnder 
of  the  second  semester.  The  second  pilot  iicriod  will  run  until  early  June  and 
will  be  followwl  by  a final  cvoliiatloii  of  the  program  that  will  focus  on  further 
changes  that  shouhVl>e  implemented  for  expnndetl  operation  in  1970-71. 


\ 
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V.  EVALUATION 


The  improvement  of  education  can  occur  most  effectively  in  an  atmosphere 
where  ideas  are  constantly,  tested  in  actual  practice  and  accepted,  reject^, 'or 
revised  on  the  basis  of  careful  evalnat ion.  An  effective  evaluation  progrom  must 
involve  both  tile  teachers  and  students  of  the  school  in  a careful  consideration  of 
their  own  successes  and  failures.  Thus,  the  core  of  the  evaluation  process  will 
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take  ptace  in  dny-to-clny  (liscussions  of  tlio  school’s  activities  among  members  of 
the  school  eoimimnity.  To  .sni)i)leni(»nt  this i)ro cess  staff  members  \y1H  be  asked 
to  write  iwricKlic  position  papers  on  their  educational  goals  and  approaches,  to 
keej)  journals  recording  their  class  nctivities,  ^ind  to  ])articipate  in  jjeriodic  dis* 
cusslon  ^of  the  rehitionship  between  their  stated  goals  and  what  they  see  hap- 
pcniiigr  to  their  students. 

^ Student  pai>ers  will  be  collected,  students  and  fncnlty  interviewed,' discussions 
leadinj;  to  iinportnnt  decisions  in  the  school  tniK»  recorded,  and  conventional 
tests  of  attitudes,  motivation,  mid  achievement  admlnlstere<l.  Faculty  members* 
and  students  will  i)articipftte  as  researchers  in  these  investigations  to  help  in* 
.sure  that  the  research  ])n)grnin  is  relevant  to  tho  large  and  .smnihdecisions  that 
faculty  and  students  must  make  within  the  school.  For  example,  infonnntloii  will 
he  collected  not  only  to  judge  the  school's  success  in  reaching  It.s  larger  goals,  but 
also  to  help  answer  more  siiecitic  questions  (for  example,  assessing  student  in- 
terest ill  producing  a jday  hr  teachers’  oidnion.s  on  the  support  given  by  the 
administration  in  scheduling  out-of-school  activities) . , 

The  evalimtive  iirocess  tlmt  is  devcloiXKl  will  initially  be  aimed  primarily  at 
providing  those  Involved  in  the  school’s  inipleiiientation  with  continuous  feed- 
back of  iiifonnntioii  designed  to  lieli)  them  in  the  i)rocess  of  developing  goals 
and  ^‘ducntionnl  strategies  for  the  Chicago  High  School  and  for  assessing  tiie 
e.xtent  to  which  tliey  are  rcncliing  tliese  goals. 

The  evn illation  iirocess  wlU  olso  jirovlde  a Imsi.s  for  usseKslng  the  i)rogress  of 
tile  school  for  those  not;  directly  •'involvcii  in  its  oiieration,  Tiie  Urban  Research 
Oori>oration  will  make  regular  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  schrol  to  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  and  in  the  .sx)riiig  of  1070  will  prepare  a (nil  and  formal 
report,  including  recouimbmlntions,  to  the  general  suiierlnteiident.  * 


VI.  THE  URBAN  RESEARCH  CORPORA«^ION 

The  Urban  Research  Corporation  is  a new  tyjKJ  of  organization,  created  in 
response  i>f  the  crisis  confronting'  our  nation’s  urban  areas  and  predicated  qii  u 
belief  that  thejirivate  sector  mast  apply  its  ex]>ertise  if  major  urban  problems  arc 
to  be  resolveii.  The  best  selection  from  many  Ideas  for  constructive  ehniiges  occurs 
when  these  ideas  are  subjected  to  the  stringent  luetisntes  of  the  marketplace. 

The  cqrpumtioii  is  a research,  development,  publishing,  and  consult ing  firm, 
involved  primarily  ill  the  area  of  urban  affairs.  Major  emphasis  is  laid  on  nctivi- 
*tles  related  to  public  . education. 

Rrinciiial  efforts  of  the  Corporation  to  date  have  been  a major  j^tudy  dealing 
wltli  iirovidliig  employment  for  chronlcnlly  jobless  i>ersons  and  a weekly  infor- 
nmtioii  sendee  reporting  and  ahnlyzing  developments  in  urban  economics,  housing, 
politics,  and  education.  Ip  both  of  these  projects,  the  Corporation  has  worked 
closely  with  representatlvesof  business,  government  agencies,  and  the  community. 

The  educational  Division  of  Urban  Research  Coriiomtiou  offers  its  services  to 
schools,  comumnity  groups,  nnd  other  institutions  engaged  in  education  who 
wish  to : ^ > * r, 

Developucw  ediicationnhprograms  or  change  existing  ones. 

Facilitate  meaningful  participation  of  parents,  students,  and  community 
representatives  in  School  planning  nnd  operation. 

Estahlisli  or  improve  staff  development  iiro grams  for  adndnistrators, 
teachers,  nnd  community  re.sideiits  working  in  the  schools.  ^ . 

Evaluate  oii-going  or  new  programs. . ^ - / 

Improve  iiitcrpersoiml  relationships  in  their  systems.  . ' 

IVe  differ  from  other  private  organizations  in  education. in  that  we  arc  primarily 
neither  ii  consulting  firm  nor  n producer  of  materials.  Instead,  wp  seek  to  de- 
velop ii  new  kind  of  relationship  uith  communities  had  educational  agencies 
ha.swl  uixm  direct  Involvement  a.s  a iMirtner  in  the  iihuining,  oiiemtion,  and 
evaluation  progrnins.  One  of  our  primary  objectives  Is  to  bidng  into  active  and 
productive  collnboraH on  iieople  not  ordinarily  involved  in  edncationnl  planning. 
Including  students,  parents,  buMnesse.s,  cultural  institutions,  and  community 
representatives.  , 

The  members  of  the  Educational  Planning  Division  Staff  bring  to  this  enter- 
prise extensive  backgrounds  as  teachers,  administrator^,  curriculum  specialists, 
researchers,  and  community  organizers.  V , 
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/.  Potential  of  the  Metro  evaluation 

Innovative  scliool  programs  Imvo  .seldom  Ijeen  evnhinted  carefully  to. determine 
lu)\v  tlie.v  differ  from  conventional  .scliooi  programs  and  ivhnt  effects  tlie.se  differ- 
ences liave  on  tlieir  students  as  coinpiired  Witli  .students  in  conventional  scliool.s. 

Fur  tiler,  evaluation  1ms  almost  never  become  an  integral  part  of  a.sefiool’s.  opera- 
tion and  planning’,  sucli  that  it  constantly  feeds  in'forniutlon  back  into  the  school 
Iimgrani  to  facilitate  its  continual  improvement. 

Tlie  evnlnatioa  of  Metro,  Jf  carried  oat  along  the  lines  described  in  thi.s,  report 
1ms  tlie  potential  to  become  a nationally-recognized  example  of  sncce.ssfitl  program 
evaluation.  In  addition,  sacli  careful  evnlnatlon  will  lie  crucial  if  tlie  Metro  pro- 
gram is  to  improve  as  it  expand.s,  and  if  .siicces.sfnl  aspects  of  the  Metro  program 
are  to  he  implemented  as  iiart  of  tlie  Cliicago  Scliooi  System’s  long-range  plans. 

J.  hJvaluation  goals  , ) ' . . ^ 

The  appi'oacli  to  evaliiation  described  below  is  Imsetl  on  two  principles  that 
Iiave  come  to  the  fore  in  recent  evaluation  studies.  These  new  approaches  correct 
some  .serious  sliort-copiings  of  older  evalnution  scheine.s : . ^ ' 

Kva Illation  should  iilensnre  not  only  the  outcomes  of  educational  prograiii.s  but  ' 
also  the  professes  of  eilneuiion  that  lead  to  these  outcomes'  (.see,  for  exainple. 
-Modley  uiul  Mltzell,  1905). 

-Evaluation  slioiild  not  only  be  sin  amative  (summarizing  the  effect. s of  pro- 
gram at  .some  point  in  time)  but  also  formative  (feeding  information  back  into  . 
the  program  that  contribnte.s  todts  continual  iinproveinent).  (See,  for  example, 
Ihirner.  IftGO  and  Association  for  Sniiervlslon  and  Ciirriculnm  Development. 
lOGT.)  . . ' ' . 

Of  coni*se,  the  outcome.s  of  educational  programs,  liv  terms  of  their  effect.s  on 
.students,  should  not  be  ignored.  However,  without  effective  invcstigatioiKof  the 
a’ctmil  procc.ss  of  education  in  tlie  Metro  scliooi  and  the  wa'ys  in  which  tliis  proc- 
e.ss  differs  from  trnditloiml  educational  practices,  difference.s  in  the  effects  of 
lirogranm -are  dliffciilt  to  interf^i^t.  jlnfonnatioii  ahbut'tlie  proces.s  of*  education  * 
in  tlie  .school  mast  be  combined  with  Information  about  tlie  effect.s  of  the  school’s 
laopraia  if  evaluation  is  to  constantly  feed  infonnation  back  into  the  school’s 
prograinld'prfiiiote  its  coiitliiunl  Iniprovenient.  ' 

Seeking  to'apply  these  jirinciple.s  to  tlie  development  of. an  effective  evaluation 
of  tluj|AIetro  progrnni  has  led  us  to  np(iertake  the  following  types  of  activities: 

All  ffnaly^^i.s  of  the  goals  of  Metro  nml  .of  testing  instruments  that  have  been  • 
n.sed  previously  to  nieasnrv  learning  outcomes  lu  these  areas.  The  instruments 
wo  have  chosen  (usually  witli  inodiilcations  for  the  spec! He  nature  of  the  Metro 
inograin)  arc  discussed  in  detail  in  the  section,  on  evalimtlon  procedures, 

,An  analysis  of  various  re.seareli  Ihotliodologles*  that  are  appropriate  to  the  dif- 
fluent asiKjcts  of  the.  evaluation  procedure.  Including  paper-and-pencil  tests, 
IJci-forinanco  tests,  iiiTdeptli  interview.^,  and  K.vstematlo  observation.  , . 

. An  nnnly.si.s  of  dilTereut  approhehes  to  the  re.searcji  desli^n  and  technical  specl- 
llentioh.s  foi*  the  evnlinuioii  procedure,  including  foriimtion  of  control  groups, 
subject  stdection,  siiliject  sgmple  size,*  reliability  of  res^rcli  inethodbli^e.s,  hud 
alternative  approaches  to  data  analysis.  * i ' 

Interviews  witli  experts  in  ^esearcli  niethodology.pmVjiesearcli  design  to  gaiir’  C^' 
tlie issue.s eitedubove.  ' ‘ f 


additional  |H*r.speetives  oii 
Preliminary  tryouts  of  some  interview  and  paiier-and-pencil  tests  with  liigli 
sebool  students.  * i 

In  the  light  of.  these  nctivities,  we  linve  develoi>ed  the  following  proposed  for- . 
hint  for  gathering  the  mnximuiu  anumnt  of  useful  infornintiou  about  the  Metro 
exi>erience.  # ^ 

3.  ^tihjgct  pop»larioh"*i.  ^ 

Tlie  experimentul  grouiw  luclude  the  110  freshmen  ami  40  upperclassmen  in 
the  Metro  High  School.  Tlie  fact  Unit  the  110  freshmen  have  lieeii  selected 
nimloiiily  from  tliose  who  applied  jirovides  a rare  opixirtunity  for  a i>o\verfiil 
oVuiuatloii  design,  since  ruiidom  a.ssignmeiit  of  subjects  to  treatment  groups.  iS: 
the  most  deslmble  expert  menial  aiiproaeh  (see  Camii^ll  and  Stanley,  1005).'* ’4*' 
Fn  order  to  henefit  from  the  desirable  udvanii^geH  0/  rumfom  assignment  of 
tiimlents  to  Metro.,  it  Fs  necessary  to  form  a eontrol  group  of  students  who  also 
applied  to  J/rh-o,  hut:,  iccrtnwi  selected  in  the  random  drawings,  Thus,  for  encli 
of  tlie. 110  freslimeii/seleetedraiictlier  student  from  the  same  school  who  applied 
but  was  not  accepted  by  Metre*  will  be  ruiidonily  chosen  fop  the-.control  groui>. 
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The  testing  of  this  group  of  students  will  involve  consideTOble  additional  effort  , 
on  our  part,  but  wo  are  convinced,  on  the  basis  of  our  own  background  in  edii- 
(national  rcseareli  and  on  the  basis  of  our  consultation  with  experts  on  researcii 
(lo.si^^b  tliat  this  is  by  far  tlio  best  way  to  set  up  the  evaluation. 

Data  will  also  be  collected  oii'^tire'  uppercfnssmea  in  theMetro  progrnmi,  but> 
till)  focus  will  be  on  tlie  freslmien,  since  tliere  is  .a  elear  control  group  in  tiieir*> 
case.  "Ox  (’  : 

From  ninong  the  110  fresliiiieiKin  the  exiwriinentnl  group  and  the  110  fresie 
men  la  the  control  group^  a sub-.sauiple  of  20  students  f ro'in  eacli  group  will  he 
rniidoinly  chosen  for  more  intensive  study.  / \ 

-Frctcs/ prof/rom  ’ . . \ 

The  pretest  program  will  include  three  broad  tyixjs  of  activities: 

a.  TcsiU  of  reading  and  matficmatics  achievement. — This  acliieveiueiit  testing, 

, wiiich  reflects  tlie  concern  of  tlie  Metro  program  that  students  develop  funda- 
mental competence  in  rending  and  nmtliematlcs  wilt  lie  adin^viatoyod  1o  all  par- 
ticipating Metro  students,  and  to  tlie  control  grouif.  At  present,  Wq  iwssible  sets 
of  tests  are  under: consideration.  One  set  is  tiie  Differeiuidl  Apnlmie  Tests,  the 
Word  Knowledge  subtest  of  the  MetroiKditaii  Advanced  UeadliigTest.  Tliese  tests 
are  currently  used  in  the  testing  progniiu  of  the  Ciiicaj{()  Public  Schools  for  ninth 
graders.  Tiie  advantage  of  using  tlie.‘''e  tests  is  that  nchloveinent  levels  of  ex- 

• perlmontal  and  control  groups  can  be  readily  compared  to  other  Cliicago  stu- 

• dents.  Tlie  other  Set  lieing  consildered  is  t^e  Sequential  Tests  of  KdiicnUonal* 

Progress  (STEP  tests)  developed  liy  Eilncatioiinl  Testing  Service.  The  STEP 
tests  have  several  advantages : ' . ' ' 

Tiiey  are  clearly  achiqvonibnt  tests. 

The  testa  have  been  employed  In  several  large-scale  evaluation  efforts  in  the 
past  (iMirticularlj*  Coleman,  et  al,  1900).  so  tliat  a large  body  of  information  is 
available  about  test  scores  of  students  from  all  over  the  country. 

Additional  investigation  ijnd  consdltatiim  is  now  underway  to  determine  which 
jiehievemeiit  testing  program  would  be  preferable. 

' b.  Ocncrfl7  One  te.stliig  Instrinnent.Mvdilcb  will  take  approxi-  ■ 

ma tel 3’  one  bonr  to  grouii^nduiinister,  is  beiiig  prepared.  It  will, be  given  to  ail 
Metro  imrtici pants  and  to  the  control  group.  Tile  purpose  of  this  instrument  is 
to  gain  an  initial  indieatlnn  of  the  nature  of  the  student  body  jh  a number  of 
areas  in  which  the  Metro.program  hopes  to  ^xert  someiuduenee.  Speclticallj’,  the 
following  areas  will'be  tested  and  the  fonowiiig"  testing  instruments  will  be  iiiodi- 
lied  for  inclusion  ill  the  general  survey : 

1.  Sense  of  control  and  auiotiomy. — One  Primur.V  goal  of  the  Metro  program  is 

to  develop  the  students  iwteiitinl  for  hulcpendent  learning  and  for  independent 
and  autonomous  action  outside  the  school  situntioiju  Previou.s  research  has  demon*' 
strntetl  that  a sense, of  controKmnd  autonomy  is  slgniflcautly  TclaU'd  to  /school 
achievement  (Coleman,  et  id,  1900).  IVe.will  emiddy  a uiodifled  version  of 'tlds 
Coleman  seale.  " . • 

2.  Selfdmage. — The  development  of  ^ i>ositlve  picture-  of  oneself  us  41  qier- 
‘ son  of  worth  is  another  fundi^mehtal  goal  of  the  Metro  program.  Oordou  (1907) 

has  produceil  the  most  satisfactoVy/to.sHng  instrument  to  tap  a student’s  image  of 
himself.  In  addition,  students  will  cohiplete  the  luteriiersonnl  Perception  Method 
(Lalng,  Phiiliiwoii,  Ijee,  1000).  .. 

0.  om/.  interests. — The  develonpient  of  student  asiiiratlpns  and  in- 

. te rests  Is  n keystone  of  the^Metro  program,  as  the  discussion  of  .stiidentsV  pro-, 
grams  In  .Section  III  1ms  indicated.  IVelmve  begun  as.scssiug  students’  intere.sts 
and  aspirations  through  a “Personal  Inveator.v”  that  was  returned  by  students 
accepted  Into  the  program. 

..  In  the  general  survey  test,  we  will  employ  (picstlons  about  interests  and  aspira- 
tions developed  by  Kandel  and  Ijesser  (lOOR)  and  by  Gordon  (1903).  *•  • 

; 4.  Cross-group  contact. — Another  goal  of  the  school  entails  the  fostering  of 
/iwsitive  cn)ss-raciaV  contact  and  acceptance  of  the  diversity  of  student  hack- 
/ground  as  a valuable  resource  in  the  learning  process.  One  member  of  the  Urban 
' Research  staff  1ms  '(lp\;eloped  a testing  instrument  in  this  area  that  he  has  om- 
^ ployed  ill  preiioils  research  (Wilson,  1090).  A sl>eclal  verslpn  of  the  Interpersonal 
/ Perception.  Method  (l4iing,' Pliillipson,  liCe,  106G)  will  also  be  administered. 

5.  Relationships  tciih  peers  awj  parents. — Itecent  research  In  education  has 
emphasi?.ed  that  the  relatiom?liip  between  students,  parents,  and  lieers  is  a strong, 
determinant  of  school  iierformance  and' attitudes  about  school.  In  collecting  base- 
irnc/inforumtion  about  these  subjects  (including,  for  example,  parents*  aspira- 
tions for  their  child  apd  the  values  of  the  student’s  peer  group),  we  will  rely 
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on  the  survey  questions  employed  by  Kniito  and  Lesser  (1960)  and  Coleman, 


on 


Kniulel  and  I/!sser''(l»«8)  will  be  uswl  to  gain  information  In  this  area.  Students 
win  bt>  asked  these  questions  In  the  post-testliif?  schedule  to  allow  a comparison 
of  their  conception  of  their  present  school^  with  their  conception  of  Uie  Metro 

An  evaluative  approach  that  has  been  imrtlcularly 
siict*essfiil  in  the  imst  involves  collecting  basic  information  about  a large  number 
of  subjects  and  then  selecting,  a subset  of  these  indlvidnals  for  more  intensive 
amilysis.  This  npprorich  should'  be  employed  as  a key  part  of  evaluation  of 
' Metro.  outlined  under  "subject  popujntion/’  a subsniiiple  of  20  students  \viW 
he  selected  in  both  tUl^xiwrimental  and  the  control  group.  Individual  inicrvictcs 
with  each  Htmlcnt  icW  prohe  more  deep?//  in-  the  viajor  areas  covered  hy  the 
ficncval  attitude  survey.  In  developing  questions  for  tlie  individual  interviews  in 
each  of  these  area.s,  we  have  drawn^  on  the  testing  instruments  that  have  already 
lUH»ii  cite<l  in  connection  with  the  general  nttitutle  survey.  In  addition,  we' have 
employed  several  extensive  studlesi  of  urban  students  that  have  relied  on  indi- 
vidual interviews.  These  iiichule  the  work  of  Troject  Patliu  ays,  a longitudinal 
study  of  adolescent  luales  now  being  completed  nt  Harvard  University  (see 
Rosentlml,  et  al,  liMJO)  and  a .study  of  students’  attitudes  toward  schools  and 
learning  (Yaiiofsky,  1908). 

a,  }* races 8 study  and  analysis 

The  secobd  major  i^art  of  the  evaluation  will  occur  during  tlie  actual  learning 
activities  of  the  lirst  seiiiestej^.  Tliis  study  will  reconl  the  educational  process  in 
Metro  and  compare  it  with  the  educational  process  exiKJrienc^  by  the  20  stii- ' 
'(Jents  ill  the  coat  rid  group  suhsample.  This  component  of  the  evaluation  will  have 
three  phrts: 

n SuVsamplc  Ohscrvqtiou, — 20  students  in  the  exiierimontal  group  sub- 
sninple  and  the  20  students*  in  the  control  group  subsaniple  will  he  observed 
systematically  in  six  different  learning  sltiuition.s  each  for  a period  of  forty-five 
minutes.  The  focus  of  these  systeuiatic  observations  ^ylll  be  on  two  questions ; 

The  nptnre  of  the  patterns  of  interaction  \vUliiri  tlie  learning  situation.  A 
scheme  of  observation  developed  by  Flanders  (1900)  will  he  employed^ 

The  activities  of  the  snbsample  student  during  this  period.  A modincntioh  of. 
ti  scheme  of  observation  developed  by  White,  et  al  will  be  used. 

b.  General  Observation  and  Intcrvfcwiug, — In  the  Metro  program  only,  a 
different  approacli  {o  observation  and  interviewing  wlll  also  be  used.  The  guide-  - 
lines  for  this  observational  study  are  sugge.sted  by  the  work  of  Bruyn,  The 
Jfiimon  Perspective  in  Socioloyy.  The  obser\*er  will  try  to  record  ns  much  as  . 
possible  wlmf  is  going  on  within  a particular  setting.  Specific  issues  for  observa- 
tion will  be  siK^cifled  in  tlie  liglit  of  (pieHtlons  and  jiroblems  that  arise  ns  Metra 
develops.  Often  observation  will  be  followed  by  iiitendews  with  'iinrtldpant^in 
the  events  observed.  For  example,  we  will  observe  the  staff  member  of  a par- 
ticipating iiKstitution  work  with  students, and  tlieii  Interview  him  about  how  * 
thlng.s  are  going,  what  problems liave  arisen,  etc. 

c.  SfriWenf  and  Teacher  Ueeordn, — Participants  in  Metro  will  keep  Journals 

about  the  program.  In  addition,  signifleant  planning  sessions,  and  other  disciis- 
.sions  will  be  tni>e-recorded  f^r  later  analysis.  ** 

6*.  Post-test  „ 

The  iKist-test  data  collection  will  be  undertaken  at  the  end  of  thfe  first  semester 
and  at  regular  intervals  thereafter.  It  will  follow  the  Hnnio  general  fornmt  as 
" the  pretest  data\collection  described  above,  e.vcept  It  iMy  be  altered  somewhat 
, In  the  light  of  the  ideas  generated  by  the  pretest  and  process  evaluation.  One 
specifle  addition  to  yhejiost-test  evaluation  will  be  systematic  interviews  with 
all  staff  members,  including  both  full-time  staff  and  the  staff  members  from 
imrdclpatiiig  institutions. 

Timetable, — The  following  timetable  lias  been  developed  for  the  completion 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  evaluation  described  in  the  previous  pages: 

January  1-15  \ . 

Final  decision  on  achievement  tests.  ' 

Final  preparation  of  general  attitude  survey. 

Final  preparation  of  sub  view  schedule. 


Final  preparation  of  sub 


ODffervation  scheme. 
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Jnuunry  \5-50  . / * . . ' 

Training  of  test  ndulinistratore.  : 
lyiot  tryout  of  testing  instruments.  . ^ 

Fel)ruary  2-14  ' . 

Aduiinistratioii  of  all  pretests  to  experlnieiital  group. 

Iiiltiation  of  observation  of  exi)erinieiital  group.  . 

Initiation  of  journnl  Keeidng  and  recording  of  key  ii^eraotions  uitbin  the, 
Metro  pri)gr am.  • c 

February  15-28:  Administration  of  all  pretests  to  control  group. 

March-May  * .2.  - 

Carry  on  all  asiiects  of  process  evaluation. . 

Analyze  all  pretest  data. 

.Tune  ^ ‘ . • V ** 

Curry  out  post-test  prograni  with  both  experimental  and  control  group.s. , 
Analyze  all  process  evaluation  datQ.v?/  V, 

^ July : Analyze  iK)st-test  data  and  prepare  llrst  evaluation  report.  > 2 ^ 
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To: Mrs.  Evelyn  F.  Carlson,' 2V.ssociate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Educational 
Program  Planning. 

From:  Donald  U.  Moore,  Educational  Planning  As.sociate  for  Evaluation,  Urban 
Research  Con>oration. 

Re:  Elaboration  regarding  the  proposed  assessment  program  for  the  Chicago 
' Publiclllgli  School  for  MetroiK)litan,Studle.s. 

Date:  January  21, 1070.  . * 


Seve?al  important  points  concerning  the  assessment  plan  presented  in -the  Final 
Report  of  December  31,  1969  require  further  clarineatloii,  especially  as  they  re- 
late to  the  control  group  for  the  assessment. 

l<;ir§t,  U19  primary  purpose  of  studying  both  aiitexperimental  and  control  group 
is  not  to  make  global  comparisons  of  the  outcomes  of  schooling  for  these  two 
groups  of  students,  but  rather  to  gather  Information  about  differences  id  the 
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process  of  scliqolinf;  in  tlie  two  sitiintions.  rompnrlsoiis  of  outcomes  would  be 
iiindo  with  extreme  caution,  taUlnj;  into  uccmml  the  discreimncies  between  the  , 
re.s(»nr(*es  availa!)le  in  the  exiieriinentnl  and  control  sltnutioiis.  'Tlie  Information  ^ 
piriiiO'iMl  is  ju  lui.  used  to  allow  for-tlie  improvement  of  Pietro  by  providing  base- 
lin(»  infonnatioii  concerning  a variety  of  spechlc  (inestions  that  are  crucial  to 
understanding  the  nafiire  of  the  Metro  program. 

For  example,  we  need  to  tliid  <uit  how  effectively  the  greater  Inpujs  of  resources 
in  the  Pietro  program  are  being  utilized  as  they,  are  translated. into  ednl'ntionnl 
oxp(»rienees  tliat  nffecC  .specific  stmleiit.s.  Systematic  ob.servatlon  will  measure 
sueli  variables  a.s  attention,  of  .stndent.s.  nature  of  Interaction  with  teachers  and 
fellow  .students,  amount  of  time  .sjient  pii  bask*  skills,  <^tc.  We  enn  only  decide 
whpther  thit  increased  re.sonrees  in  Pietro  arc^  being  used  effectively  and  bow  the 
use  of  Pietro  re.sourees  can  he  improved  if  we  gather  some  Imselhie  information 
on  .similar  students  in’thc  traditional  .selniol  settings.  . < 

^J’o  take  another  example,  one  aim  of  the  Metro  program  is  to  . give  the  stu- 
dent U'  imich  richer  opportunity' -for  the  development  of  knowledge  and  attitudes 
concondng  a vocation.  .Tndgmeiits  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this. effort  and  its- 
improvement  can  be  made  with  rehsoimble  certainty  only  if  we  enn  gain  insight 
Into  the  developnient  of  vocational  knowledge  and  a'ttituder.  in  a group  that  is 
Icnriiingin  the  traditional  setting. 

. Such  iriformntion  would  be  used.  then,  to  answer  a inj^riad  of  specific  qne.s- 
tions  that  relate  to  improving  the  Metro,  program.  Interpretation  of  this  infor- 
mation would  take  careful  account  of  the  differences  in  resources  between  experi- 
mental and  control  situations  and  would  not  be  focused  on  global  comparisons 
of  e<lucat!onal  ontcome.s.  * * , • * ' 

A second  valid  question. that  has  been  raised  is  whether  it  is  legitimate  to  com- 
pare tile  two  groups  after  such  a short  tiine.  These  first  two  data  collections  are 
considered  the  first  two  points  in  a longer-rnnge  time  series  study  that  will  hope- 
ftilly  follow  students  over  the  course  of  their  high  school  education.  We  focused 
oil  the  first  two  data  collections  in  onr  report  because  they  will  take  place  in  the 
pilot  semester  ami  been  use  that  is  the  period  covered  by  t)ie  contract  now  being 
negotiated.  The  time  series  approach  allows. n much  richer  opportunity  td  study 
the  pattern.s  of  (level oiiiimnt  iiri^tudents.  It  allows  us  to  find  out, 'for  example, 
whether  there  Is  a fnlUng  off  of  development  over  n period  of  several  years  after 
an  Initial  spurt  in  develonment. 

Coiisidcrntion  of  the^eas’urements  taken  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the^ pfiot 
.semester. as  pqints  krt.longer-ronge  time  .series  further  emphasizes  4he  pciiiit 
made  above ; It  would  he  nii.  ia^;nlid  refenreh  approach  to  make  blanket', .com- 
parisons of  educational  outcome's  in  the  initial  stages  of  a time  series  .study. 
^Vgniu,  the  cniplinsis  will  he  on  iimkhig  cautious  comparisons  of  outcomes  and 
processes  of  eclncation  so* that  the  information  can  be  used  to  improve  tlie  Metro 
program.  , 

This  approach  Is  a consistent  extension  of  the  two  major  goals  of  the  evalun-. 
tion  outlined  in  the  report  of  Deceinher  31 ; - , * . . ’ » 

Evaluation  should  measure  not  only  the  outcomes  of  edncntionnl  prograins  but 
also  the  processes  of  cdHcatfon  that  lend  to  these  outcomes.  ^ 

Evnliiiltion  should  not  only  he  sunmmtlve  (summarizing  tiie  effects  of  a pro- 
gram at  .some  point  in  time)  burulso  formative  (feeding  information  hack  into 
the  program  that  contribnte.s  to  its  contiimal  inllirovement). 

A third  question  that  has  been  mi.sed  concerns/the  specifics  of  the  plnn'^for 
assessment  with  the  control  group.  We  have  developed  a specific  plan  that  we  ieel 
will  minimize  the  inconvenience  to  the  sch.qols.  even  at"Some^ost  in  staff  time 
to  ns.  , . **  • 

URC  uill  take  re.spon.sihility  for  eemdueting  all  testing,  intervie\ying,^  nnJ 
observations.  The  oiilyyobfigatloii  of  the  school  system  will  he  to  help  make  stu- 
dents uvailab'e  ior  testing  and  to  provide  .space  f(m  tc.stiiig  at  individual  schools. 

The  proposed  plan  and  schedule  is  as  follows:  - n " . . 

Fcbrnnry  15:;28;  ' i.  . !.  . 

^ Achlevemeiit  and  pnper-afid«p('ncil  attitinle^e^liig  of  students  at  their 

individual  schools.  110  .students.  One  threcdiour  pbriod  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day  during  which  the  two  .students  at  each  seehool  would  be  released 
and  space  provided  at  the  scliool  for  testing.  Imllvldnul  arrangements  to  be 
made  with  each  school  ns  to  exact  day.  ' ^ , 

March  1-20 : * . 

Interviews  with  15  students.  ^Students  to'he  released  for  two  hours  and 
interviewed  individually  nl  tlie  school. /IMnles  to  he  arranged  individually. 


with  schools. 
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March  1 to  May  31 : ' 

Obsefvatloii.  Students  to  he  observed  In  three  classes  on  one  day  and  three 
classes  on  another  day.  Times  to  lie  arranged  individually  with  schools. 

June  1 to  June  20 : 

. Acliieveinent  and  paper-nnd^pencil  attitude  te.stlng  of  110  students.  Inter- 
views with  15  students.  Pr()L%»dures  as  .outlined  in  connection  with  first  data 
collections. 

Chicago  Public  High  School  for  Metropolitan  Studies— A Brief  Description, 

0 February  1,  1071 

The  Pietro  High  School  is  an  experiniental  four-year  •‘Iiigh  school  without 
walls.’*  The  school  has  no  conventional  .school  building;  it  does  have  a headquar- 
ters in  a downtown  otlico  building  that  senses  as  oflice  space  for  staff,  u student- 
.staff  work  area,  and  a studont-stafC  lomige.  Metro  students  partieipate  in  learn- 
ing experlence.s  througliout  the  eit.v— with  husi nesses,  cultural  organizations, 
and  community . groups. 

Metro  is  a Chicago  Public  High  School  with  full-time  resiwnsihillty  for  350 
students.  Students  who  graduate  from  Metro  fulfill  all  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation requirements  for  a high  school  degree.  The  students  come  from  every 
neighborhood  in  'the  city.  They  closely  reflect  the  diversity  of  Chicago’s  school 
population  in  tomis  of  ethnic  background,  interests,  and  previous  school  achieve- 
ment. Student.s  who  are  now  attending  Metro  were  chosen  ramlomlif  fix)in  approx-  • 
imately  3,000  applicants.  . 

The  nature  of  Metro’s  educational  program  reflects  a numher  of  ideas  about 
learning  that  the  students  and  staff  of  Pietro  are  testing  and  developing: 

1.  The  po.ssibilitios  for  meaningful  oducutlon  are  enhanced  wlien  sucii  educa- 

tion occurs  in  real-life  situation.s,  including;  the  businesses,  cultural  in.stitntion.s, 
and  neighborhoods  of  a city. . - 

2.  iStudeiUs  can  learn  from  people  with  varied  skills  and  interests— lawyers, 

.electricians,  artists,  newspRpt'r  reporters.  A skilled  tenoher  can  help  a student 
use  the  talents  of  those  i>eople  to  gain  a rich  and  individnallzed  education.  c 

3.  An  urban  School  must  he  developed  with  student  invoIviMiierit  in  decision' 
making,  ytudonts  become  more  independent  and  motivated  learners  by  helping 
make  decisions  about  how  their  school  will  bo  structured  aiql  how  their  own 
education  will  proceed, 

4. *. A fairly  small  learning  community  of  teachers  and  .students  mnst  he  the 

basic  unit  to  wiiicli  the  student  relates.  This  community  of  learners  mu.St  pro* 
vide  Ixith  constant  .support  and  constant  evaluative  feedback  to  the  .student 
regarding  his  directions  for  learning.  ' 

5.  The  diverse  backgrounds  of  students  provide  a re.sonree  for  education  that 
.sliould  become  an  integral  part  of‘a  school  program. 

To  implement  thesojnnovations,  Pietro  has  developed  a three-part^program 
consisting  of  learning  \mits,  individual  placements,  and  conii.seling  groups. 

The  learning  unit H are  the  basic  learning  experiences  in  the  prognini.  They  an* 
taught  both  by  the  school’s  full-time,  staff  and  by  staff  mom  hors  of  participating 
organisiations.  Some  units  doal  wdth  traditional  subject  aren.s,  such  a.v  geometr>* 
and  chemistry.  Some  units  deal  with  basic  skills  such  ns  reading.  Well  over 
half  of  tliem  deal  wdth  topics  that  are*  not  usually  coyerod  in  a high  school 
curriculum:  Studying  the  current  show*  at  the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art, 
stud3*ing  probability  w’ith  a groui)  4>f  insurance  actuaries,  learning  filmmaking, 
techniquo.s  from  televisions  film  prodndors,  and  learning  about  a community's 
problems  from  a neighborhood  organization.  p]xcept  for  a few  distriUntlonal 
requirements,  a student  is  free  to  choo.se  whatever  he  \vants  from  the  Pietro 
catalogue,  which  currently  includes  about  100  courses. 

Indi\idual  placements  are  a. recent  development  at  Metro.  They  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a student  to  tthd  out  about  u place  in  the  elty  lu  wlilch  he  is 
interested,  porhap.s  4Ui  (K'cupation  in  wiiieh  1k»  thinks  he  might  want  to  work. 
Imlividuul  phic*enionts  have  been  made  lu  secretarial  pools,  uiiinnil  ho.s^tals, 
zoos,  preschools,  industrial  laboratories,  coniinnnit.v  organiziitlons,  iK)lilical  cam- 
paigns, lawyers'  offices,  etc.  Idenlly,  the  student  is  given  some  real  r(‘S|Km.sil)ility 
in  the  organization,  and  an  opportunity  to  understand  how  it  funetioiLs  overnll, 

Counseling  group  is,  in  one  sen.se.  the  eort*  (\f  the  program.  This  group  eon- 
.sists  of  15.  to  20  students  who  meet  for  three  hours  each  wet‘k.  This  lime  is 
devoted  to  group  discasslons  and  otlier  group  activities,  individual  conii.seling, 
and  planning  of  the  student’s  program.  The  counseling  group  allows  students 
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from  diverse  backgrounds  to  become  well  acquainted  by  sharing  past  experi- 
ences and  discussing  present  problems  ami  future  plans.  It  is  the  fundamental 
forum  where  students  make  theimielve.s  heard  on  decisions  iwrtinent  to  the 
.schoors  organization  and  curriculum. 

These  varied  activities  constitute  a student’s  program ; they  may  send  him 
from  One  end  of  tlie  city  to  anotlier  during  a typical  day.  A typinil  student  could 
l)egin  ills  day  interviewing  inmates  at  a state  pri.'ion  as  part  of  a cour.^je  in  “Penal 
.Tustice.'’  lie  then  heads  for  the  Loop,  where  his  roun.seling  group  meets  in  a 
conference  room  providwl  by  Montgomery  Ward.,  lie  ends  the  day  photographing 
buildings  as  part  of  a elnss  in  city  planning.  His  next  day  could  coii.si.st  of  a 
nmtli  lab  experieuee  at  Metro  lieadciuarter.s,  a class  in  electronics  at  tlie  tele- 
phone company,  and  a free  iH»rio(l  si)ent  at  tlio  library  or  just  relaxing  at  Metro 
hendquarter.s.  . . x 

A second  studeiil  cx)uld  have,  a completely  different  .set  of  exi>erieuco.s  chosen 
to  suit  his  interestH  and  abilities.  Ills  program  might  (OuMstsiof  a journnli.sm 
course  taught  In  part  by  praetielng  repwters,  a idiyslcs  course  u.sliig  lab  fnclli- 
tles  at  the  University  of  Illinui.s.  a placement  In  a (inality  control  Inlwratory 
In  a chemical  comimny,  and  a course  in  improvisatlonnl  theater  at  Second  City.. 

The  Metro  calendar  is  divldwl  into  four  ten-week  learning  cycle.s  At  the  end  of 
each  cycle,  the  student  slt.s  down  with  each  of  his  teachers,  hud  they  fill  out 
a detailed  evaluation  of  his  wor^^.  Tlie  twicher,  after  consulting  the  student,  gives 
him  either  credit  or  no  cretlit  for  that  ten-week  learning  cycle.  Kach  learning 
unit  fulfills  requirements  for  graduation  In, a major  subject  mutter  area,  like 
English.  Thus,  n student’s  year  of  English  credit  may  (for* example)  come  from 
work  in  filmmaking,  creative, Avritlng’,  and  American  liteniture. 

One  interesflng  usjiect  of^Uie  Metro  school  i.s  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
program’s-development  carefully.  This  evaluation  has  two  parts:  (1)  a long-tenn 
comparison  of  Metro  students  with  a control  group  Of  students  who  applied  to 
Metro  but  weren’t^ndmittwl  in  the  riindom  dmwijig  and  (2)  a short-tenu  “for-, 
inative’!  evalnntibn  that  attempts:  to  provide  information  hearirtg  on  decision.^ 
that  must  bo  made  about  the  schoors  dovelopment.  The  formative  evaluation 
seeks  to  an.SAver  questions  like  the  following;  What  do  .students  think  about 
counseling  group?  What  are  the  chnrhcteristic.s  of  classes  which  students ‘like? 
What  are  the  most  successful  alternatives  for  getting  Infoniintlun  to  Ktudents? 
Ho\V  much  interracial  contact  Is  there  at  the  headquarters  comiwred  to  six 
months  ago? 

Another  interesting  nsq)ect  of  the  school  is  the  involvement,  from  the  Initial 
stages  of  planning,  of  outside  consultants.  Consnltants  from  Urban  Research 
Corporation  of  Chicago  have  worked  on  planning  and  carrying  out  all  phases 
of  the*  Metro,  program,  including  contacts  with  participating  organizations,  cur- ' 
riculum  planning,  staff  development,  teaching  cln.sse.s,  .student  counseling,  devel- 
opment of  administrative  procedure.s,  and  evnlnntlon. 

It.  is.  much  too  early  to  make  any  definite  judgment  on  the  success  of  the 
Metro  program,. Students  and  staff  constantly  confront  difficult  problems  makijpg 
the  transition  fronv  traditional  luitterns  of  education.  For  example,  some  students 
have  particular  difficulty  in  taking  the  responsibility  that  comes  with  Metro^s 
freedom.  Teadiers  find  It  difficult  to  Ussunie^the  multiple  demands  of  their  role : 
teaching,  counseling,  curriculum  development,  and  making  outside  contacts. 
Crucial  decisions  confront  the  school  concerning  how  to  eximnd  in  size  while 
maintaining  a'sense  of  community  and  a flexible  program. 

It  will  require  several  year.s  of  bold  exiK?rlmentatlon  before  the  nature  of 
the  Metro  experiment  can  be  clejirly  evaluated.  ‘ . 
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A Sampling  OF  the  CJourses  Taught  at  Metro  Hiqn  School — ^ 

Fall  and  Winter  1970 

220.  Game  Theater;  Bob  Curry,  Second  City  (Fritz  Hamilton) 

Bob  Curry,  Actor  and  director,  recently  a Second  City  and  successful 
character  actor  in  Hollywood,  will  conduct  an  nctinff  in  game  theater. 

030.  People  of  the  U.S. ; John  Nalsbltt,  Urban  Research  Cori)-  (Jean  Ashe) 

K An  important  encyclopedia  has  requested  John  Naisbitt  of  UrUin  Research 

‘ " Corp.  to  write  a section  of  the  encyclopedia  called  “People  of  tlie  U.S.". 

? * Students  will  yvork  with  hini  to  compile  information  for  this  article  and  to 

write  it.  . ' 


100.  Black  America;  Eric  Perkins  (Paula  Baron) 

Tills  course  will  be  designed  to  introduce  to  the  student  the  history-  of 
black  iKKiple  In  the  U.S.  We  will  begin  with  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
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034.  Stock  Market  & Economy ; Henry  Friedman,  A.  G.  Becker  & Co.  (Chris  Nu- 
Jfent) 

Thiij^  unit  wUl  introdiu*e  student  to  how  the  stock  market  works  and  to 
the  Iiasic  principles  of  our  wonomic  system. 

104.  Let  The  Buyer  Beware;  Silas  Brown,  Consumer  AVelfare  Cori).  (Robin 
Smith)  ' 

> Learn  jiow  to  detect  trick  ads,  trick  liriciiiK.  trick  lan^juase,  sij;ns;  how 
the  dishonest  merchant  cheats  on  sales,  iise.s  water  in- green  vc^getahles  and 
meats,  colors  meats  and  chickens,  lam*  they  cheat  yon  on  llnancing  and  coa*  . 
tracts,  etc.  Students  will  help  detect  these  had  practices  and  will  lesirn  how 
to  i»rotect  their  dollars. 

184.  Penal  Justice;  Nod  Rollo,  Illinois  Department  of  Correction  (Frit/-  Ilainil- 
toa) 

Xed  Rollo  who  has  Ri>cnt  3 years  in  a Louisiana  State  prison  and  is  now 
‘;i  social  worker  for  the  IllinolH  Department  of  Oorre^etion.  will  teach  this 
unit  in  which  tlic  class  will  visit  ami  study  the  vari(nis  criminal  i)rognini.s 
in  Illinois — from  courts,  to  prhk>ns,  halfway  houses. 
ir>7.  Math  Application.s  in  Business;  John  Akalaiti.s,  Western  Electric  (Sliarmi 
Weit7-man) 

Accountants  and. engineers  will  work  individually  or  in  sim\ll  grouiw,witli 
students.  You  will  llnd  liow  inatli  Is  actually  used  in  thesie  men’s  jobs. 
hr>0.  Marine  Biology  ; Rick  Vahan,  Shedd  Aquarium  (Fred  .Jackson) 

. Students  will  le<irn  the  principles  of  biology*  through  tlm  study  of  "marine 
life  and  through  i)ractiail  work  in  helping  Uio  aquaticists  at  the  Shedd 
Aquariiun. . 

210,  Individual  Lab  Asslstantships ; Mare  Masor,  Fred  Jackson 

Spaces  will  be  available  in  the  laboratories  of  wveral  conjurations  in  the 
city  for  working  either  as  a lab  technician  or  as  a resi»arch  assistant. 

Course  Descriptions  for  Cycle  4 — English 

003.  Beginning  Story  Workshop;  Judy  Quanbeck 

Students  use  brainstorming  technicpies  in  class  to  develop  creative  ideas 
and  images.  Homework  includes  writing  stories  mid  i)ot‘to'.  Continuing 
course — new  students  accepte<L  (3  points) 

005.  Gizmo  Rending ; Linda  Brj*nn 

Individual  and  small  group  iiistrnction  in  Im.sic  reading  nnd  writing  skills, 
Contiiiiiing  course — new  students.  (4  i>oint,s) 

007.  Public  Speaking;  Vera  Regulus 

Students  will  concentrate  on  developing  good  .siK‘iiking  and  li.steiiiiig  .skilh’ 
^ l),v  siieakiug  befoiti  groups.  Continuing  coubw — new  students.  (4  points) 

Otj^.  Rapid  Rending;  Linda  Bryan 

' This  is  a course  in  speeil  reading  wliicli  can  increase  your  Heading  sliced 
3 to  5 times.  We  will  use  individual  Rapid  Rending  kits  ami  small  group 
reading  of  articles  and  books.  * 

Continuing  cohrst* — ^Xew  {Students  '(3  iMiints) 

000.  John  Starr's  Acting  Workshop  ; John  Starrs  ( Fritz  Hainilton ) 

Development  of  i>ersonality  ami  stage  teelmiqne  tli rough  improvisation 
and  exefcLse.s.  Continuing  course — new  students.  (3  iKiints) 

*010.  Breaking  the  Code  I & II ; Vera  Regulus 

This  course  is  to  stimulate  .srtiident  interest  ami  concentration  in  reading 
development^  Small  group  and  individual  sessiojis  will  1h»  the  method  of 
instrncjtion.  Continuing  eonr.st* — new  student,s.  (.3  iwints) 

139.  Psychological  literature ; Jiuly  Quanbeck 

Class  will  continue  reading  a book  for  each  class  intHding.  Ihmks  mig-ht  be 
T/ic  Outsidert  Down  These  Slcini  Streets,  mid  .several  nnitemporn ry  Eiiro- 
l>ean  novels.  Continuing  course — new  student.s.  (3  iK)infs) 

142.  ExiK>sltory  writing  workshop;  Vera  Regiilus  . 

Tills  course  einphasizes  the  language  and  writing  skills  that  will  not  only 
meet  the  student’.s  pre.sent  needs  in  writhig  and  sin^aking  but  will  also  pro- 
vide a foundation  for  the  more  •ad\"anc^d  language  and  writing  coursi»s 
which  lie  ahead.  Continuing  course — new  students,  (3  poiiitN)  , 

1431  Dramatic  Reading ; Linda  Bryan 

We  will  leorn  how  to  read  out  loud  with  feeling.  This  involves  reading, 
understanding,  voice  training  luidj  the  use  of  yonr  body.  We  work  with  tai>e 
recorders  and  with  each  other.  Continuing  course — no  new  .students.  (3 
points)  ‘ . , 
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145.  Library  research ; Fritz  Hamilton 

This  is  n suney  courso  in  wiiich  the  students  must  solve  problems  relating 
to  materials  in  a major  libniry.  Every  area  at  the  librarj*  shall  be  used — 
newspaper,  mlcrolilms,  musical  recordings,  visual  aids,  card  catalogue. 
Continuing  course— new  students.  (!l  points) 
i40.  Exploring  Films ; Jerry  Anderson  - 

We  will  look  at.  films,  talk  about  lihns,'  read  about  films  and  write  about 
films.  We  will  talk  to  film  critics  and  film-makers,  pur  range  of  films  will 
include : Repenting  cdurse^new  students.  (3  points) 
li>2.  Chicago  Through  the  Novel ; Paula  Baron  V 

Students  will  choose  to  read  2 to  3 novels  .which  take  place  in  Chicago. 
Through  the  novel  they  will  explore  appropriate  areas  of  Chicago  by  actual 
walks,  talking  with  i>eople  in  the  area,  etc.  Continuing  course — new  students. 
(3  points)  ‘ ^ , 

105.  Story  Workshoi>— Advanced;  Judy  Quttubcck 

Students  use  brninstornring  techniques  in  a class  to  develop  creative  ideas 
and  images.  Homework  includes  writing  stories  and  poetry.  Continuing 
class — no  new  students.  (3  i>oints) 

108.  Fantasy  Literature;  Mary  Ellen  Heagraves  (Judy  Quanbcck) 

• Students  will  read  different  tyi>e.s  of  fantasy  literature  including*  poctr>*, 
children's  literature,  .science  fiction  and  di.scuss  them  in  terms  of  escapism 
and  relevance  to  the  present.  Continuing  class — new  students.  (3  points) 
200.  Producing  a Metro  Newspaiwr;  Paula  Baron,  Chris  Nugent 

Class  will  involve  actual  production  of  the  Metro  Free  Press.  Students 
are  involved  in  a variety  of' activities  including  heavy  emphasis  on  writing, 
makeup  of  uewspniwr,  gutherlng  advertising  and  making  policy  for  the  new.s- 
pai)er.  Continuing  course — new  students.  (3  iwints)  , 

220.  Game  Theater;  Bob  Curry  (Fritz  Hamilton)  • 

Studeht.s  will  partidimte  in  a class  of  game  theater,  Continuing  cla.ss — 
new  students.  (3  i>olnts) 

240.  Acting;  Bob  Curry  (Fritz  Hamilton) 

Students  will  .iMlrticipate  in  a cla.ss  of  improvi.sational  theater.  Continuing 
class— riiew  students.  (3  points) 

' 251.  Poetry  Appfepiation  and  Practice : Fritz  Hamilton 

Students,  \yill  write,  read,  qnd  listen  to  poetry  ^ind  songs  with  i>oetie 
content.  Appreciation  rather  than  criticism  will  be  the  goal.  Repeating 
class — new  students.  (3  iK)luts) 

252.  How  a Book  Gets  Published:  Patrick,  Donagly  (Fritz  Hamilton) 

The  .staff  of  Follett'.s  Publishing  Co.  will  conduct  a course  on  bow  a book 
is  produced  ut  Follelt's,  from  the  writing  through  printing,  advertising’  and 
distribution.  New  course — new  students.  (3  i>olnts) 

253.  Children's  Theater;  Susan  Esse.s  (Fritz  Hamilton)  . 

This  Is  a course  in  Children’s  theater  in  which  students  will  eventnally 
put  on  a children's  play.  New  course— new  students.  (3  points) 

2.54.  Si)oeeh  Through  Sensitivity;  Susan  Esses  (Fritz  Hamilton) 

. Good  speech  will  be  developed  through  sensitivity  and  improvisatioiial 
theater  devices.  New  course-rnew  students.  (3  points)  - 
255,  Tom  Tvoag's  Acting  Workshop;  Tom  Long  (Fritz  Haniilton) 

. Tom  Long,  veteran  Chicago  actor  who  recently  played  at  Drnry  Lane 
with  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  and  was  cast  as  Jacques  iii  the  Goodman 
Theatre  production  of  “As  Xon  Like  It,”  opens  hi.s  acting  workshop  to 
Metro  students.  The-aim  will  l)e  to  develop  personality  and  ability  on  stage. 
New  course— new  students.  (3  points) 

250.  Periods  and  Styles  of  Acting;  Toni  Long  (Fritz  Hamilton)  , 

For  students  with  previous  acting  experience,  Tom  Long,  exi>erienced 
Chicago  actor  who  recently  ployed  with  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  at  Drury 
Lone,  will  conduct  an  acting  class  built  arpnnd  the  acting  styles  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  througli^the  Elizal>ethnn8,  to  the  present.  New  course — 
new  students.  (3  points)  ' . ‘ 

257.  Advanced  Library  Research ; Fritz  Hamilton 

For  college  bound  students  with  some  previous  experience  ip  a library, 
this  course  requires  that  a student  properly  prepare  a term  paper  using 
the  resources'*  of  a major  library.  (College-bound  students  only).  New 
course — new  students..  (S  points) 

2.58.  Sports  and  English:  Stuart  Bernstein  (era  Regiilas) 

^ Tills  coiir.se  will  try  through  rending,  listening,  and  going  to  sports  events, 
to  develop  such  skills  as  sports  writing  and  announcing.  New  course — new 
students.  (3  points) 


250.  Tlio  Poetry  of  Rock ; Stunrt  Bonistoln  (Vern  Regulas) 

Course  will  .study  just  whnt  imimliir  nuisic  Is  saying  today.  AVo  will 
study  soul,  rock,  and  folk  to  discover  wimt  tlie.se  i>eoi)lc  are  tryitjg.to  com- 
municate. New^  course — new  students.  (0  imints) 

200.  Language  as  .siin-ivai ; Mary'^VUen  Segraves  (Judy  Quankeck) 

The  course  wiil’emiiimsize  the  nece.ssity  of  eiear  and  effective  communi- 
cation in  human  relations.  We  will  study  the  different  ways  men  conununl- 
cate  through  the  various  media.  New  course — new  stlidents.  (3  joints) 

201.  The  Source;  Robin  Siuitii 

Students  will  read  and  discuss  the  Source  by  James  Michner  which  deals 
with  the  history  of  Palestine, -Wpsteni  religion  with  archeology,  (See  Robin 
for  registration),  ^ . 

293.  Dramatic  Reading  II;  Gull  Siegerdt  (Linda  Bryan) 

What  can  you  learn  from  rending  out  loud?  In  thi.s. course  we  will  study 
how  |)eoplo  can  conumniicate  through  the  rending  of  stories,  i>oeins,  and 
plays.  We  will  be  using  tni)e  recordings  and  other  devices  in  heli)ing  develop 
good  reading  teciniiques.  Repeating  course — new  students.  (3  points) 

294.  Group  Discns.sion  Techniques;  Gaii.  siegerdt ' (Linda  Bryan) 

How  many  times  have  yon  bwn  in  a groul)  .situation  where  notJiing  ever 
gets  done?  In  tills  course  we  will  learn  the  HOW  of  a successful  group 
meeting.  We  wili  be  observing  our.soives  and  other  grouiVs  in  action.  Lwmi 
. how  to  bo  a group  leader!  ' . ‘ s 

Course ‘Descriptiox, 8 for  Cycle  4 — Social  Studies.  / 

021.  The  Workingman'  in  America ; Paula  Baron 

Did  you  know  .timt  labor  unions  were  an  early  da*v  version  of  iirotestors? 
That  i>o.ssibly  the  tlrat  American  sit-in  was  over  a laimr  struggle?  Cliicaga. 
was  aud  is  a center  for  labor  activity tand  struggle.  This  unit  wiii  exiiloro 
iiroblems  of  workers,  their  imst,  iiresent  and  future.  »Students  will  tour, 
interview  workers  and  .speak  with  union  iendore.  (See  Paula  BaTon  for 
registration)  Continuhig  cour.se — new  stndeiit.s./(3  [mints) 

023.  Ghettto  game ; Nate"  Blackman  ' ' 

The  ghetto  game  i.s  a learning  tool  tlint  Kiniulate.s  many  of  the  conditions 
and  forces  that  are  at  work  in  the  city.  It  is  lio.st  played  with  about  ten 
[leoiile  who  are  divided  into*  four  teams — encli  of  which  ropre.sents  a recinl 
or  economic  group  in  the  city.  Tiie  game  is  played  with  pieces  of  a Imard. 
Allows  for  a wide  rnng6  of  situations  .to  develop.  Ro[)enting  class — new 
, students.  (-3  points)  ‘ r 

025.  Halstod  Street ; Mike  Nolan  - 

- Why  are  some  neighborhoods  of  the  city  [lopnlatod  hy  one  racial  or  ethnic 
group  and  others  by  a different  grou[)?  What  kinds  of  .sendees  are  offered  by 
different  coinmnnltie.s  to.  their  n^sidents?  Wo  will  use  intendews  and  rohcl- 
ings  to  answer  tho.se  and  other  qiie.stions  about  Chicago  in  this  unit.  Con- 
tinuing cour.se — now  students.  (3  tmint.s) 

027.  History  Witliont  a Lot  of  Names  and  Dates;  Clirls  Nugent 

An  introduction  to  histor>\  continuing  from  last  cycle.  Students  will  choose 
tholr  own  topics  to  explore  with  tqi>e  recorders  and  other  means.  Topics  can  ' 
range  from  World  War  I to  the  Roaring  ’20'.s  to  the  de[)re.ssion.  Continuing 
qourse — new  .students.  (3.jpolnts) 

033.  Drug  problem;  Ronald  Tallmrt  & .Safari  IIou.se  Staff  (Chrl.s  Nugent) 

This  course,  taught  l>y  exdioroin  addicts  and  profe.ssionnl.s  of  the  Illinoi.s 
Drug  Abn.so  Program  s[)an.s  the  prohloin  of  drug  usage  todjiy  and  wlmt  i*s 
I)oing  done  about  it.  Rehabilitation  Centbrs,  Unlhva.v  HoiLse.s,  Laboratoros, 
etc.  will  1)0  visited  and  .studied.  Continuing  course — new  students.  (3  points) 

034. '  Stock  Market  & Bcoyomj^;  Hank  Freedman  (Chris  Nugent)  * 

This  uiiitwlll  Introdui’e  students  to  how  the  stm-k  market  works  and  to  the 
basic  principles  of  our  economic  system.  There  will  be  some  rending  and 
writing  assignments.  To  register.  [)lon.so  see  Chris  NngOnt.  Continuing 
coiirse-^no  now  students.  (3  [)oints) 

101,  Action  Orientation ; Mike  Jones  (Don  Baker) . , 

How  do  you  !)uy  n house?  A car?.  Whnt  do  the  code  iiiiml)ers  on  package 
‘0*  moats  mean?  How  do  you  rend  the  **fine  i)rint”  in  a' contract?  Whnt  arc 
• advertising  “^mmicks”?  This  unit  i.s  dosi^iod  to  make  you  a wiser  shopi>er. 
(Continuing  course — now  students.  (5  points)* 
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1G4.  liC^t  the  Buyer  Beware ; Robin  Smith 

Lenni  liow  to  detect  trick  nds,  trick  iiriciiif?  and  sipns;  how  the  dishonest 
merchant  cheats  on  sale.s,  uses  water  la  Kreenu  and  meats,  colors  uients  and 
chickens,  liow  they  cheat  yon  on  llnanciiiK  and  contracts,  etc.  Students  will 
learn  iiow  to  detect  these  bad  practices  and  how  to  protect  his  dollar.  Con* 
tlnuiivg  course — new  stndent.s.  (5  points)  ' 

105.  Comparative  Theories  of  Governinent-Capitali.sni ; I’anla  Baron 

This  cycle  will  focus  on  a study  of  wliat  capitatisin  is  and  how  it  really  , 
functions.  We  wiil  talk  with  bankers,  c*ori>oration  presidents  and  others  in- 
volved in  making  the  econimy  run.  Continuing  course — new  students.  (0 
, points) 

1R4.  Penal  Justice;  Ne<l  Rollo  (Fritz Hanillton) 

This  is  a snney  coarse  in  the  Illinois  i>ennl  system,  taught  by  Ned  KOllo 
who  has  experienced  the  inside  and  ontsldo  of  i>eiiolng>*  in  both  Bonisiann 
and  Iliinoins.  Institutions  from  prisons  from  prisons  through  {mrole  boards 
to  halfway  houses  will  be  explored.  Continniiig  eonrsc — new  students.  (.‘1 
lH)ints) 

liS^.  Psychodrama  ; Ron  Griswold  (Fritz  Hamilton)  ) 

The  stndent.s  recreate  the  important  moments  of  tlioir  lives  in  dninmtic 
improvisations,  a theraimutic  devia*  to  make  iH'ople  niore  awire  of  tliem* 
selves.  Ron  Griswold  Is  a lender  of  p.’iychodrnnm  for  the  Illinois  Deimrtinent 
of  Mental  Health.  Continuing  course — new  stndent.s.  (3  jmlnts) 

ISO.  People  of  the  20th  Century ; Chris  Xngent 

. A continuation  of  Inst  cycles  study  of  “growing-up’*  In  the  20th  Century. 
We  win  explore  new  areas  of  Chienggo’s  neighborhoods  and  plan  a retuni 
visit  to  Southern  Illinois.  Continuing  cour.'^t* — new  .students.  (3i>oints) 

100.  Black  America  ; Eric  Perkins  (Paula  Baron)  , 

This  course  will*  be  designed  to  introduce  to  the  student  the  history  of 
Black  iH?ople  lif  tlie  U.S.  We  will  Wgin  with  .Mnvery  and  the  slave  trade  and 
end  with  a discussion  of  the  current  state  of  the  civil  rights  moveinent,  We 
hope  to  n.se  the  resources  available  In. the  Chicago  area,  and  any  .student  sug- 
gestions for  places  to  ^islt,  speakers  will  he  helpful.  Suggested  readings  would 
be  encouraged.  Contlnnlngconr.se — no  new  students.  (3i>qints) 

222.  Social* Violence  & the  Process  of  Change;  (Fritz  Hamilton) 

Dr.  Peter  Knaus  & Staff  of  People’s  Information  Center. 

Thl.s  course  will  study  the  roots  of  social  violence  and.  Inequality,  primarily 
on  the  community  level,  and  what  Is  being  done  about  It.  Dr.  Kpans,  \yho 
has  a Ph.D.  in  imlitical  Jiclence  from  Northwestern  University  and  now 
teaches  at  U.  of  I.,  Circle  Campiis.  will  direct  a staff  In  conducting  this 
course.  Courts,  jails,  health  centers  and^^lncatlonal  Institutions  will  l)e 
visited  and  studied.  Continuing  coiirst^— ^w  students.  (3  iwints) 

224.  I^w  & Justice:  A Lawyer’s  View;  mrlene  Cathcart  (Chris  Nugent) 

Tills  linlt  will  begin 'with  discussions  about  student  rights,  crime  and 
Justice.  Additional  topics  wdll  be  selecfed  by  the  class  during  the  cycle.  Class 
discussions  will  be  based  on  outside  reading  ussignments.  During  the  course 
each  student  will  bo  required  to  investigate  an  asi>ect  of  the  legal  system 
and  prepare  a paper  or  class  report  on  hi.s 'Study.  Conthming  course — new 
students.  (3  points)  / 

2G2.  Ix>gal  Problems  of  Underground  Institutions ; Victor  Aron  (Fritz  ITaniilton ) 
What  are  the  legal  difflcultle.s  faced  by  free  schools,  food  co-ops,  com- 
nmiiej:,  Channel  44,  Alice’s  Revisited,  women’s  unions?  Visit  and  leai^i  from 
the  Northwestern  Legal  Assistance  Clinic  that  handles  their  cases.  New 
course — new'  students.  (3  imints)  , ^ 

203.  IjOgal  Problems  of  the  Oppressed;  Mike  Dentscli  (Fritz  Hamilton) 

Peojde’s  Law'-Ofllce  that  tries  primarily  criminal  cflse.s  for  poor  poniih*.' 

minc-.  i.v  groups  and  iKiltlcnl  rebels  will  teach  a course  in  the  problems  of 
doirig  so.  ITie  class  will  visit  various  court  and  |)ennl  institutions  relative  to 
the  problems.  New  con rse-^new  students.  (3  iioints)' 

204.  Social  Violence  in  American  Society ; Fritz  Hamilton  ' 

This  is  a study  of  the  American  downtrodden — the  criminal,  the  tlereiict. 

. the  drug  addict,  the  Insane,  the  oppressed,  the  iKilitical  rebel,  and  relating 
institutions.  Prisoms,  halfway  hoiise.s,  rehabilitation  centeys,  political  uction 
centers,  communes,  etc.  will  be  visited.  Rei^ating  course — new  stiident.s.  (3 
points)  ^ \ 
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2R5.  Juvenile  Peiml  Justice ; Xed  Rollo  (Fritz  Hninilton) 

A survey  coiirs«i.4n"'tire  ■"Illinois  Deimrtmeiit  of  Corrections  for  juvenile 
offenders,  Xed.  Rollo  who  Ims' worked  for  the  Dei)artment  of  Corrections 
\ will  teach.  Various  institutions  for  juveniles  (prisons,  rehabilitation  cen- 

\ ' ters,^  courts,  etc.),  will  be  visited.  Reiwatlng  class — no  new  students.  (.'I 

points)  . * 

2CC.  Parent  MapaKeiiient;  Robin  Smith 

Group  will  discuss  the  problems  of  understandiug  and  being~under.stood  hy 
parents.  Discussion  will  draw  mainly  on  the  iwrsonal  experiences  and  oh- 
.servations  of  the  students.  Xew  course — new  stndouts.  (2  l>oints) 

21>2.  Pictorial  Historj*;  Toni  Ilaugabrok  (Mike  Xohin) 

A course  designed  to  aid  .students, in  forming  mental  and  pictorial  images 
of  historical  events.*  Movies,  discussions,  selected  readings,  and  drawings 
^ done  by  students.  Students  will  be  urged  to  produce  a comprehensive  sketch- 

. book  denoting  major  historical  events.  Sketchbook  and  drawing  materials 

# , supplied  by  students.  Continuing  course — new  and  old  students,  (o  iwiiits) 

CouasK  Description  for  Cycle  4— Mathematics 

03o.  Data  Processing ; Ken  liOTraunik 

Students  learn  how  problems  are  solved  with  com^uiters.  A basic  computer 
language  called  ‘‘Basie’'  is  used  to  write  simple  programs.  Continning 
course— no  new  student. s.  (3  i>olnts)  ■* 

037.  Computer  Science;  Ken  LoTrauiiik  ' 

Programming  an  IBM  3G0  usiug  fortran,  and  learning  how  conipnters 
affect  today's  life.  Students  should  have  a serious  Interest  in  computers,  a 
knowledge  of  some  algebra,  and  the  desire  to  put  in  considerable  time  and 
genuine  effort.  Continuing  class — no  now  students.  (5  imlnts) 

140.  Math  Bab  I ; Sharon  Weitzman,  Pan  Zettler 

This  unit  will  cover  math  at  all  levels  of  high  school  math,  using  SMP 
as  tlie  basic  text.  Will  stress  an  atmosphere  of  students  working  at  their 
•own  rpte  and  one  of  students  helping  each  other.  (Math  review  for  college 
test  will  be  Included  in  Math  Lab  this  cycle)  Continuing  course — new  stu- 
dents. (4  points) 

150.  Math  Lab  II ; Sharon  Weitzumn,  I*an  Zettler 

See  Math  Lab  I.  Continuing  course — new  students.  (4  points) 

151.  Math  Lab  III ; SljnrQii  Weitzumn,  Pan  Zettler  - ^ 

See  Math  Lab  I.  Continuing  course — new  students.  (4  points) 

15(5.  Independent  Study  in  Trigonometry ; Sharon  Weitzumn  \ 

Use  of  logs  and  slide  rule  to  study  math  applications  which  use  the 
trigonometric  functions  hi  solving.  Continuing  course — new  student.s  with 
consent.  (3  points)  * , . \ 

157.  Math  Applications  in  Business ; John  Akalaitii^  (Shajon  Weitzumn) 

Accountants  and  engineers  Will  work  individimlly  or  in  snmlixgronps  with 
students.  You  will  And  out  bow  math  is  actualTj^  used  in  theseX men’s  jobs. 
Continuing  course — new  student  with  consent.  (3  points) 

.158.  Probability;  Jeff Petertil  (Sharon  Weitzumn) 

Study  of  math  needed  to  figure  out  prolmbillty  in  business  and  other 
j ' places.  First  half  of  the  course  deals  just  with  math,  second  part  with  ap- 
plications. Continuing  course — ne\v  students  only.  (3  points) 

182.  I ndei)endeiit  Study  in  Geo n^fy ; Ken  LeTrau.nl k . 

Students  work  Indlvidualty  .with  guidance  from  (and  frequent  consul ta- 
tion’with)  Ken  in  the  study  of  geometry.  Continuing  course — new  .students 
only.  (3  points)  . / ' 

211.  Mathematical  Designs  and  Constructions ; Ken  LeTraunlk 

. A unit  in  which  nmthenmtical  concepts  will  be  learneil  by  making  con- 
stnictlons.  Beginning  with  siiiiple  ruler  and  straight-edge  constructions,  3- 
diiuensioiml  models,  and  iibssibly  geodesics.  Be  prepared  to  pay  i\  lab  fee  of 
’ about  $1.50.  Students  should  have  a fairly  good  knowledge  of  math.  Con- 
‘ tinuiugcourse-r-new  student^  with  consent.  (4  points) 

29.5.  Approximation  and  Estimation ; Sharon  Weitzumn 

Students  will  estimate  size,  shape,  and  learn  how  to  come -up  with  con- 
vincing^ .statistics. 'Applications  will  deal  \v4th  problems  existing  in  the  city 
and  at  Metro,  Xew  course — new  students.  (3i>6iiit.s)  . . ^ 
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CouuKE  DEScnii»Troxs  fou  Cycle -4 — Science 

0J3.  Aiiimnl  mill  IIuimin.Belinvior ; Marc  MUsor  • " 

This  class,  held  at  the  Lincoln  Park  55oo,  will  study  different  lypes  of 
Iniinmi  and  animal  hehuvior.  It  will  use,  ns  study  areas,  zoo  animals,  hutiinn 
social  ladiavior,  additional  tield  trips,  and  si>eoial  readings.  Continning 
t'onrst* — new  stiidentK,  (5  point.s) 

(M4.  Cli eini St ry  ; John  Graff  (Fred  Jackson)  v 

A study  of  the  stmeturo  and. physical  composition  of  materials  \ye  n.so 
in  (weryday  life.  What’s  In  thp  foo<l  we  eat,  the  beverages  we  drink,  and  the 
air  wc  lireathe.  Continuing  course — now  students.  (5  iKiints) 

IntriKlnction  to  Biology  ;J?>cd  Jackson 

An  introduction  to  basic  skills. inibiology.  Students  will  he  mini  taught  by 
-students  who  have  previously  studied  hiology.  The  content  will  Inclmle 
^ anatomy  and  physiology.  Continuing  course — new  students.  (5i>oints) 

040.  K(‘ology ; ^Inrc  Masor,  Frwl  Jackson 

The  .study  of*  living  systimis  in  and  around  Chicago  will  teach  bn.sics  'of  . 
ecology.  Will  include  work  at  the  tield  imiseum,  field  work,  film  .study,  and 
lah  work.  It  will  be  a good  introduction  to  understanding  how  iieople  and 
* lower  animals  live  within  their  environment  and  how  they  cni>e  with  it. 
Continningconr.si* — new  students.  (5j>olnts) 

040.  Human  Body ; Robert  11080  (Marc  Masor) 

A tbi>rougdi  study  of  the  bn  man  body  making  n.se  of  hospital  fneilities. 
and  teaching  "through  thp  prol)leins  of  medicine.  Continuing  conrsiv-new 
. .students  with  permission.  (5  i>oints) 

(r>0.*  ,^farlne Biology ; Rick  Vnhnn  (Marc  Masor,  Freil  Juckson) 

The  students  will  learn  the  principles  of  hiology  through  tlii^  .study  of 
marine  life  and  through  practical  work  In  helping  the  noun  Heist  at  the 
SlKMld  Aiinarimn.  Continuing  course — no  now  .students.  (3  points) 

053.  Introduction  to  IMiyslcs:  Bol)  Dohnetsch  (Marc  Masor) 

'■  This  course  denis  with  fumlnmental  concepts  in  pliysics.  The  lah  ex- 
periences will  deni  with  vwry  day  physical  pheiiomenn.  The^  student  may 
he  asked  to  build  pliysical  structures  relating  to  physical  laws.  Continuing 
course — new  students  with  eonseht.  (o  points)  r 

102.  Film,  Biology  ; Freil  Jackson 

The  study  of  hiology  through  film  and  discus.sion.  Continuing  course — 
ni‘w  students.  (2i)oints)  . * . 

207.  KvidnHofi  and  Man ; Klnine  Andrews  (Mnrc^^Iasor) 

A detailed  study  of  the  po.ssihle  origins  of  amn  and  the  directions  this 
evolution  may  take  in  tlic  fntnr(^  Actvities  may  include  films,,  reading 
sp(*cial  projects,  etc.  Cimt.inning  conrsi' — ^jiew  students.  (5  ])oints). 

20il.^  ^fen.  Womeirand  IVonder;  Linda  Bryan,  Marc  Masor  Fred  Jnckson 

'A  one  cycle  study  of  the  hiologicnl  diffemices  hid.weim  male  and  female, 
in  lower  and  higher  nninml  forms..  Will  approneli,  the  subjwt  with  use  of 
liM-ture.  liliiLs,  reading,  and  di^^enssioh.  Coiitinning  course-^ifiuy. students 
wi til  consent.  (2  points)  • ' ^ ' 

210.  Individual  Lnh  Aslstaiitships ; ^itivc  Mdsor.  Fred  Jackson 

Si)acp  will  he  available  in  the  Ihhonitories  of  .several  corporations  In  the 
city  for  working  eitlu»r  ns  uyliih  teclmleinn  or  ns  a research  assistant.  Stn-. 
(lont.s^'inust  1)0  willing  to  work  indepemleutly  part  of  (he  time.i^ie  sciiMice^ 
teachers  will  coordinate  the  class  plaeimient.  A Seminar  TBA.%(J?)ii tinning’ 
course — new  .studiMits  with  consent.  (5  points)  * * . 

pouusK  DiisnircTioNs  FOB  Cycl?:  4 — Gym  ^ 

127.  .Jazz  Dance  ; Heidi  Itankfii  (Lucinda  \Iohnson)  , 

Ba.sic  exercises  and  dance  steps.  Kmphaj^is  is  placed  oil  the  exevci.ses.  Con-  . 
tinning  course — no  new  stndcnts.Wl,  point)  ' 

210.  Baton  Twirling;  Linda.Bryau  ' ■ >.  . 

Learn  liow  to  twirr*n;hnt<)h  .for  £mi  and  forin  a mnj.orette  team,  ('on- 
tinuiinr  clas.s — new  .students.  (1  point)  ^ ’ 

220.  Men’s  Volh*yi)all ; Jerry  Prince  . . > 

lye  will  work  on  setting  np  offensive  formatioiiK  and  defensive  fornm- 
. tions  n.sing  AAV  rules.  Xe\v. class — new  students.  (1  i>oint) 

*227.  Women’s  ViUleyhnll ; Jorry^lTlnce 

We  will  concentrate  on  the^ ba.sic  fundamentals  of  serving’,  sotting  up  plays 
and  returning  .serves.  Xew  class— new  students.  (1  point) 
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Men's  Bn.skctball ; Jerry  Prince* 

This  cycle  we  will  lenni  now  offenses  ami  defenses  and  wlint  to  do  in 
certain  situations.  We  will  alsojinve  tournaments.  Continuiiif?  class — new 
students.  *{1  point)  * 

Folk  Dancing;  Rebecca  Rosen  (Jerry  Prince) 

Have  fun  wliile  petting  ymir  gym  credit!  Leani  Israeli,  Greek,  American 
and  other  kinds  of  folk  dancing.  Will  not  include  any  .square  dancing.  Ex- 
jierionce  not  necessary.  Oontiiiuing  class — new  .students.  (l*point) 

Tennis — Beginning  & Adv}fnce<l ; I*aula  Baron  & Jerry  Anderson 
This  is  open  to  hotli  beginners  and  exjjeriencod  player.s.  If  you're  a be- 
ginner ymi’II  learn  how  to  hit  the  ball,  serve,  and  score.  If  you’ve  pl.nyed 
before  yon*  can  work  on  improving  yonr  game.  Open  to  men  and  women.  Each 
student  should  have  his  own  tennis  racket  and  clothes  (sliorts,  sweat  sliirt, 
T-sliirt  towel,  shoes,  etc.)  Balls  will  be  supplied.  New  clas.s — new  students. 
JT*  point)  ^ , * 

Mtm’s  Soccety.phris  Nugent 

'Basics  of  game  of  soccer.  All  students  wlio  expect  to  play  soccer  in  the  fall 
imi.st  sign  up.  for  this  course  or  another  team  sport.  Repeating  class— new 
students.  (Ipoint) 

Women’s  Soccer ; Chris  Nugent  ' 

Here’s  yonr  chance  to  romp  in  the  park  on  two  spring  mornings,  learn  thq. 
fundamentals  of  soccer  and  get  a credit  In  Physical  Education.  New  course-— 
new  students.  (Ipoint) 

Women’s  Table  Tenni.s ; Jerry  Prince 

Learn  to  play  ping-pong.  Compete  In  tournaments  against  your  class- 
mates. New  course — new  students.  (1  point)  - . 

Mea’s  Touch  Football ; Jerry  Prince  « 

Start  getting  ready  for  next  year.  Learn  basic  fundamentals  and  offensive 
and  defensive  formations.  New  course — new  students.  (1  point) 

Men's  Softball  ‘ . 

Fast  way  to  build  your  muscles  and  have, fun,  A way  to  let  off  steam,  learn 
teamwork.. New  course — new  students.  (1  point) 

Women's  Softball  . . 

Learning  basic,  rules  for  playing  softball  by  doing.  Great  way  to  loose 
weight  and  have  fun  ; learn  teamwork.  New  course — new  students.  (1  point) 
Co-ed  Bowling;  J^rry  Prince  q j 

Ever  wondered  how  oho  ball  can  hit  ten  pins?  Course^is  designed  to  lielp 
develop  form,  concehtration.  Continuing  cojrse—new  students.'  (1  point) 

Roll  Your  Own  !1|1  Joyce  RozanskI  & Ginny  Sorrell  (Pani^ttler) 

If  yoli  like  to  do  during  things  in  Grant  Park  (doing  wheelies  on  8 wheels) 
join  the  roller  skating  class.  Must  bring  your  own  wheels.  New  course— new 
students.  (Ipoint) 
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CouBi^E  Descriptions  for  Cycle  4 — Music  I 

055.  Singing  for  Fun  ; C(irol  McClellan  | i 

Designed  for  students  who  want  to  sing  for  enjoyment  and  fun  such  song 

types  as ; folk,  rock\  spirituals,  and  contemporary  pop^  songs.  Continuing 
course — new  students'i^  (3  points)  / 

056.  Vocal  Workshop ; Carolyn  McClellan 

Tlii^  course  is  'designed  for  students  interested  In  learning  the  various 
types  of  music  as  well  as  singing  them.  Students  are  expected  to  perform. 
Continuing  course — new, students.  (3  points) 

057.  Basic  Piano;  Carol  McClellan  , 

Basic  Piano  Is  designed  to  interest  and  teach  .tie  student  who  has  incli- 
nations about  learning  hdw  to  play  the  piano.  Continuing  course — new  stu- 
dents. (3  points)  \ f 

059.  Playing  the  Guitar;  Ken  LoTran'nik  ^ v 

Learning  to  play  folk  guitar  (with  may^e  a little  Flamenco).  No  rock, 
jazz,  or  electrics.  Continuing  course— new  students.  (2  points) 

“CCO.  Music  Appreciation  ' . . . ^ 

Music  Appreciatlqn  is  designed  for  Interests  students  to  learn  about 
composers  and  compositiops  of  dil^erent  periods  of  music  such  as ; Baroque, 
Classical,  Romantic,  etc.  Continuing  course — new  students.  (3  points) 
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208.  Afro-American  Music 

^Designed  for  students  wlio  ard  Interested  in  studying  music  of  tlie  African 
derivative  culture  such  as:  jazz,  rock,  blues,  SNVing,  folk,  and  si)iritnals. 
New  course — new  students.  (3  points) 

209.  Avante-Gardo  (Jazz) ; Carol  McClellan  < 

" Students  interested  in  involving  themselves  about  the  evolution  of  jazz, 
how  it  came  about  and  where  it  is  presently  and  the  study  of  jazz  perform- 
ers,''etc.  New  Course — new  students,  (3  points)  . - . * 

.Choir  ; . 

Choir  is  designed  basically  as  a performance  course  fur  students  who  like 
to  sing  and  broaden  their  musical  experience  and  knowledge.  Continuing 
course — new  students..  (3i)Oints)  , , 
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Course  Descbitoox  fob  Cycle 


-Art 


001. 


003. 


004. 


223. 


214. 


Basic  Photography  ; Donald  Baker  . 

A continuation  of  3rd  cycle  photo  course!  Basic  photo  j)i;lncii>lcs  will  be  e.v- 
tended.  Continuing  course — ^new  students.  (4  points)  f 

Ceramics — M ; Paula  Cofresi  ' • ) 

'rhis  class  is  oi>en  to  any  student  intere.^ted  in  discovering  tlio  nniiiy  nietb-  * 
oils' of  building  chiy  forms,  both. useful  and  decorative.  Students  will  learn 
to  a)  throw  on  wheel,  b)  process  of  llring,  c)  preparation  and  application  of 
ceramic. glazes.  Continuing  course — new  students.  (3  points)  T . 
Goutcmi»orary  Art  Museum ; Lois  Sclieelman  (Jiine  Erk-k^n) 

Unit  will  iiiyolve  the, students  going  on  field  trijis  and  working  in  a work- 
shoix  The  field  trips  will  encompass  various  Chicago  artists’  studies,  giving 
the  students  a cross-section  exposure  to  artbeing  ;lune  in  Chicago.  The  cour.se 
will  involve  some  reading  and  kceplng^a  weeki;  jpnrnul.  Continuing  course — 
new  students.  (3  points)  ‘ ; 

138.  Drawing  aiid  CompOHltlbn  ; Paula  Cofresi  . * i 

^Students  will  |cani  to  dniv\^  from  a lift* model , B«'gin  to  JSee  ami  inieriirct 
*fo;in/  ‘Space’ : Por.spe<’tivo : learn  to  draw  still  life  compositions  and  land- 
sc.iijes.  Continuing  course — new  students.  (3  iwinttr)  ' 

Vniiitlng;  Donald  Bnker  . ^ ' 

Painterly  Mediums  and  techniques  will  be  covered.  Color  tlieoty  and  col- 
liigo  techniques  will  be  dealt  with.  Students  will  supply  feheir  owii  paint  sets. 
C.'ontlnmng  course — lio  new  students.  (3  points)  > > f 

Visual  Aid  Production : Jioimid  Baker  . , | . j 

• A course  designed  to  teach  studeiits  how’  to  produce  slide  presentations  and 
filmstrips.  Color  and  Black  and  ^yhite  processes  wfll  be 'covered.  Continuing 
course — new  students  (3  points) 

242.  Ceramics— TH : Paula  Cofresi  I . 

Same  description  as  for  Ceramic-M— No.  063.  Continuing  course — new 
/ . students.  (3  points)  : 

273.  Film  Making;  Donald  Baker  ^ ‘ 

A course  In  basic  techniques  of  film.  Students  will  use  story  boards- and 
scripts  as  sources  ,for  films.  Students  W’lll  purchase  their  own  film.  Docu- 
" mentaryi  instructional,  and;animated  films  will  be  coverec . Ne\v  course— new 
students.  (3  points)  y ♦ ' ■ ■ ! 

274.  Fashion  Illustration  ; Maureen  ^lunsoii'  (Fritz  Hamilton)  i 

Maureen  Munson,  fashion  illustrator  and /free  lance  artist,  will  teach  a 
course  in  Fashioiirillustration.  Students will  learn  from  jractical  exjwrience 
and  from  visiting  other,  fashion  illustrators  throughout  thb  city!  Now  coursl* — 
new’ students.  (3  points)'  . ..  I 

Graixhic  Arts  and  Television ; Tony  Sulla  (Chris  Nuget  t)  ‘ » 

An  exciting  way  to  tell  it  as  yon  w’aut  to  lii  many  artistic  me<liu.  You  will  ♦ 
work  with  one  of  the  most  exciting  graphic  artists  In  tlib  city.  New  course — 
new  students.  (3  points)  / .'  r 

Introduction  to  Art  Institute;  Nancy  Denig  (Paula  CJofrc.sl)' 

.Contemporary  American  painting  and  sculptnrCf  African  masks.  Indian 
Buddahs,  Medieval  alter  plece.s  and  panels,  pre-Columbian  feather  ponchos, 
Japanese  prints  and  si  reens,  French  impressionists  paintings;  The  Art  In- 
stitute. is  a treasure  house  filled  with  art  work.s  such  n.s  tbo.«je  and  many 
others.  This  cour^  is  sot  up  for  students  interested  in  di.sciWering  what  the 
museum  is  about.  Activities  may  includejmakitig  giant  colhiige  map.  art  proj- 
(‘et.s  and  organizing  exhibition  at  Metro.  NtfW^?fq‘^se— new  students  t." 
points)  • ■ 
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Course  1:)esckiption  for  Oyci.v: — Forkion  Language 

(X57.  Aprendniuoa  Esl>onol  en  lii  Comunidnd;  Paula  Cofresi 

This  course  will  offer  n variety  of -experience  for  student  Interested  in 
learning  to  speak  Spanish  in  the  Spanish  cortiiniinity  (Puerto  *Ricnn ; Moxi* 
‘•can:  Oiilmn)  ; for  stiidentS<who  already,  speak  a bit.  Students  may  l>ecome 
involved  in  conunupity  work  throagli  Individual  project.  Continuing  course — 
no  new  students.  (4  points)  - . 

008.  Speaking  Spanish  the  Native  Way  I;  Cindy  Suliweil  (Jean  Ashe) 

Lem‘Hin^  basic  conversational  structures  from  real  life  situations.  Basic 
.*  grhmhiai*  where  necessary.  Performing  short  plays,  writing  dialogne.s. 
visiting  and  taking  active  part  in  the  Spanish  conimnnity.  Lab  work  for 
self-improvement  Periodic  tests  to  evaluate  learning.  Continuing  course — 
no  new  students.  (4  points)  • 

(KlO.  Let’s  Speak  German — Sprechen  Wir  Einander  I-II:  Martha  Nelson  (Jean 
Ashe)  , ' . , , 

. T.;earnhig  Imsic  conversational  structures,  from  reaT  life  situations,  i)asic 
•grammar  skills  where  necessary.  Performing  skits — writing  compositions, 
visiting  and  taking  an  active  part  in  Qermqn  Community.  Lab  work,  in- 
dependent project'  periodic  tests  to  evaluate  progress.  Oontlniiing  course — 
no  new  students.  i4lK)ints)  , , • 

080.  Beginning  French : Kobln  Smith  ’ ‘ , 

Nons*co;itinuons  nos  etudes  de  la  langue  frnncaise.  Continuing  course — 
110  new  students.  (4  points)  > 

V 081.  Intermediate  and  Advanced  French  :•  Robin  Smith 

tNoiis  continuous  avec  In  langue  et  la  elvilisintion  des  francophones.  Xoiis 
' . alloiis  lire  davnntnge  In  llttoTatiire  frnricnise  et  fmneo«\friCnine.  Continiiing. 

course — no  new  students.  (4  points) 

148.  Speaking  Spanish  the  Native  Way  IIv;  Cindy  Suhwell  (Jean  Ashe) 

‘Learning  basic  conversational  strnctiiNS  from  real  life  sltiihtion.s.  Bn.sie 
'grammar  where  necessary.  Performing  sltbrt  plays,  writing  dialogs,  visit- 
‘ing  and  taking  active  part  in  the  community.  Lnh  work  for  self-improve- 
unent.  Periodic  tests  to  evaluate  learning  progress.  Continuing  conrserr-new 
.student.s  with  consent  (4  points) 

212.  Aprendaiuos  Espunol  en  la  Oomunldud;  Paula  Cofrosi;  (For  Beginners) 
Students  will  begin  and  continue  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  Spanish, 
and  attj^nipt  to  understand  the  different  Siianisli  Speaking  communities  in 
Chicago.  Continuing  coiirse^new  ^students  with  consent*  (4  points) 

267.  Swahilli ; July  Qnaiibeck 

. First  conver.^^ations  in  Swahili  with  studies  in  East  African  culture.  New 
'Course — ^neu*  students.  (3  points) 

Course  Descriptions  for  Cycle  4 — IOlectives 

071.  Drafting  and  Design ; Jerry  Anderson 

This  course  is  open  to  l)oth  experienced  and  inexperienced  student.s.  Tliose 
^lew  to  drafting  will  learn  drafting  fundamentals.  Tliose^who  liave  liad  pre- 
vious drafting  experience  will  Imve  the  option  to  work  in  snch  areqs  ns  archi- 
tecture. Car-design  and  mneliinc  drafting.  Continuing  eln.ss — new  stmlent.s. 
(5  points)  ' ) 

<>170.  Girl  Talk ; Lncindn  Jolinf^on  . /'  ^ 

The  course  involves  case  prolJlems  concerning  young  ladies  with  tlieir 
parents,  hud  friend.s.  Make-up  and  poise  training  is  inclmled  in  tlie  unit. 
0)ntliming  class — no  new  students.  (3  points) 

218.  Flying;  Bob. Tn Hot  (Chris  Nugent) 

Pyineiples  of  flight,  navigation,  weather ,..nir  law.  prefliglit  planning,  flight 
logs  and  preventive  flight  maintenance.  The.  class  will  he  lecture  and  di.‘<- 
cii.<sion.  There  will  he  reading  rocinired  for  credit  in  the  cour.st».  Continuing 
.course — no  now  students.  (3  points)  ! 

22tJ.  , Mechnndising ; Miss  Bnkanowiez  ( Lucinda  Johnson ) 

; ’ ; In  an  informal  .setting .students  will  get  an  in-depth  view  of  how  ti  retail 

store  is  .^et  up  and  opernte<l.  Tours  will  l)e  given  in  tiie  store  to  get  n visual 
concept  of  its^  oiwratious.  Continuing  course — no  nqw  .stmibnts.  (3  i>oints) 
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Ueoordy  & Uwording ; Ix)U  Everett  (Jerry  Anderson) 

An  iuside  look  at  recording  nml  record  alknnis  ;ire  made.  Visits  to  CMiicago 
recording  studios,  listening  in  on  recording  «fessions,  w^itcliing  mastering, 
pressing  assemlily  oimrations,  Opimrtunftics  to  talk  to  the  iK»oi>ie  in  Chicago 
who'umke  things  hapiKai  In  the  record  ihdastry.  Also  a clmnce  f(»r  the  class' 
to  i)ro<luee  a record  'from  original  tape  recording  to  tiiii.shed  record.  Con- 
tinning  c^oiirsc — new  students.  (liimluts) 

Drafting  iV  Design ; Jerry  Anderson 

This  eonrse  is  oi>eii  to  both  ex)>crieneed  and  inexperienced  students.  Tliose 
new  to  drafting  wilbleurn  drafting, fundamentals.  Tiiose  who  have  had  pre- 
vious drafting  experience  will  have  the  ojitibn  to  work  in  such  areas  ns  archi- 
teltnre,  xmr-design,  and  nmchinc  drafting.  Continuing  ela.s.s— new  students. 

( Ti  points)  . ‘ - 

/Aninmted  Film-Making  v • . . 

iStudentSfjWill  make  animated  IHins  by  drawing  directly  on  clear  10  mm. 
film.  Ink,  paint  and  magic  markers  can  i)e  iisihI.  Be  {irepared  to  spend  .i>o.00 
on  film  anil  other  shpplie.s  during  the  cycle.  Nev>*‘ course — new  students. 
‘(0  iK)ints)  ^ ^ ^ 

Group  Process ; Pan  Zettler  *•  ^ . 

- This  will  he  an  unstructured  gi^uivAvIiose-einphasis  will  Ixe  on  inleraetioii 
‘ between* memhcrs  of  the  group.  (See  Pan,  Zet tier  before  slgniug-up  for  this 
lunlt).  Xew  course — new.  students.  (3  points) 

Volunteer  Tutoring  Services;  Uuth  Wjison  (Carol  McClellan) 

Tuforing  services  in^this  program  enriches  tlie  students’  experlemtes  as 
Well  as  helping  otliers'^to  develop  and  grow  wlneatioaairy.  in  reading  s\ih- 
jects.  Neiv  course — new  students.  (5  imlnts) 

Crochet;  Ilarbarn  SiH*nrs  (Jean  Aabe)  ’ 

Have  yon  ahvays  adminnl  artlcleg^yhich  were  cn>clieted  .and  \\*nndered 
ho\v  they  'ivore  done?  Here’s  your  u*.hum!e4o  find  out.  You’lMeani  how  to 
make  many  of  the  clothing  articles  yKu  dreamed  about.  F'ashion  show  at 
the  end  of  cycle  to  show  your  pnijects.  Must  supply  your  own  imntcrlnls. 
.\eiv  coiirse-^new  students.  (2i>oint8)  ^ 

Indei>endenCProgramme<l  Studies ; Judy  Qunnbeck 

iPrognims  uvaiiable  in  insurance,  medical  terminology,  sy.stems  analysis,, 
accident  prevention,  refrigeration,  lire  insj^tion,  accountijag,  math,  algebra, 
geometry, 'calculus,  trigonometry,’ statistics,  computer.  Kteno-siJt^ed,  con- 
dnetiijg  interviews,  salesmanship,  disease  elassificatinn.  ,Sec  Judy  Qunnbeck 
for  details.  Xew  course — ne,w  stiKlents.  (2  iK)inth) 

Muermue : : Lbs  Koeiieu  & Joyce  Rozauski  (Robin  Smith) 

» , ,,  Ix)arn  Hov^*  to  make  the  knots  in  order  to  make  neckties,  belts,  hags.  etc. 
Students  must  supply  their  own  equipment.  Continuing  coiii-se — new  stuJentK 
(2iH)ints)  , ^ 

' 201.  SliorthnnJ : Toni  Haugabrok  ' ^ 

This  course  Is  designed  to  aid  students  in  basic  writing. s^iils  in  Gregg 
shorthand.  New  courser-new  students.  (3  points) 
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ILvcKniiouNu  Notks  SuuMr  TW  »Y  R.  A.  Bkcukr.  Arsikta.vt  Diukctor, 

, tilE  NUFi>*IELD  FOUNDATIOiV,  LoMK)X 

1.  The  flr.st  general  thesis  I sliould  lie  to  jidvnnce  is  that  the  .scientific  ap- 
proach—will  eh  has  proved  of  undonlnblo  value  in  many  fieid.s  of  human  en- 
rteavoup — is  ofi  limited  relevance  in  education,  M5*  own  experience^  over  the  past 
OK'ade  (both  in  lielping  to  set  up  a sucee.ssicm  of  Nnflield-Rpon.sored  projects  in 
cnrrlenlnm  development  and  (Hlucatinnal  innovation,  and  in  planning  the  initial 
programme  of  thc-Nntlo^l  Council  for-lCducatiorial  Technology)  has  led  me  to 
doubt  the  assumption  that  the  most  rational  procedures  will  always  be  the  most. 
effeetivG  and  that  individual  divergences  In  attitude  and  value  can  be  readily 
assimilated  within  n common  framework.  I have  now  come  to  believe  that  (kIucu- 
tlon — because  its  basic  subject-matter  Is  people  rather  than  things — is  inevitably 
subject  to  socio-political . influq/ices  which  are  capable  of  running  counter  to  n 
theoretically  tidy,  logical  plan  of  action.  . * " . 

2:  My  second  general  thesis  is  that  innovation  haf^'some  important  similarities 
with  learning  itself.*  Jhere  is  n frilrli^  obvious  ec.'a^e  in  which  an  indirldtinl 
teacher,  or  even  the  educntionnl  systemi^in  n more  general  way,  is  in  the  position 
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. of  jr  learner  whei^rylng  to  assimll^ite  change.  Let  me  pick  Qut  sionie  uo^y•fallnlla^ 
elements  of  oiir  knowledge  about  learning  which  maj'  prove  relevant  to  Jlie. 
nianagei^ent^of  innovation':  . ^ 

(a)  Ufulcrst'anding  of  general  godls  anti  purposes. — Just  as  it  help.s  a student 
to  know  at  the  outset  something  of  what  it  is  that  he  is  aiming  to  Icjirii  and  for 
what  pnriKJse,  so  those  eoncenu^  with  promoting  edueatibnrfl  change  need  to 
explain  >vhat  any  proposal  innovation  may  be  exiKK-ted  to  neliipve  and  Why  the 
goals  they  put  forward  are  \vortU  pursulhg..’'rhere  is. little  itolht  In  jumping  on 
» u.bandwagpn  unless  you  know  where  it  is  going  and.  want  to  go 'there. 

(h)  Relevance  to  existing  .needs. — Part  of  the  art  of  good  teaching  is  to  start 
'^Jrom  where  the  student  is:  you  cannot  e.vpect  him  to  niajie.too  large  a leap 
from  his  o\vn  exi^rience  to  something  totally’ unfamiliar.  Sy  too,  if  the  general 
climate  of  educational  opinion  is  not  in  favour  of  a particular  change,  those'Who 
beiievQ  it  worthwhile  have  to  proceed  slowly  and  ip  snldll  steps,  starting  from 
the  present  porgeptl&ns  and  perspectives  of  teachers.  If  some  sugge.sted -change 
sci»ms  to  most' tejichere  to  have  little  to  do  \vitha»duratiohai  i^eeds  as  r hey  see; 
them,  acither  orders norjjxhprj^itions' will  make ninch  impact. 

fc,)  Motivation. — It  is  ir^'omlaonplace  that  kudents  lo?ira  niore’efTectivel.vdf 
their  iaterest  js^stirred.  Siniilarly,  educational  innovatorB- need  tcf  take  seriously 
the  que.sfion  it  how  to  engage  the.personal  and  profess!  on  a rent  has  hi  sin  of  th.e 
irfepple  mos^likely  to  be  affected  by  any  given  change.  *’ •,  | 

,'((/)  Active  involvement, — Tlidre  is  ©videnco  to  suggest  that  petive  leiiniiiig, 
in  which  the  student  ha^^to  think  and  act  for  himself,  is  liibrc  satisfactory  than 
jiassive^lear^ng,  in  \j^lcli‘  iiujnerely  assiiiiilates  the  ideas  of  others.  One  can 
alsOjiotice  fEJlt  -innovations  in  which  these  dlreCtly  affected  are  actively  caught 
up  ai)d  given  responsibility  tend  do  be.  more  effectlvedhaii  changes  in  which  they 
are  merely  told  what  to  do  by  soineoiie.else.  - 

(e)* ■ Suppoi't  and  reinforcement. — Change,  like  Ifcarning,  can  be  a painful 
process;  thosqairidergolng  it  iiiay  often  find  themselves- a.ssajled,  with  doubts. 
Many  students 'need  the  enoo\jragement  of'beliig  told  that  their  mistakes  arc* 
understand.dblo 'ones,  and  tliat  tlicj\  are  niaking,  gppd  progress  along ithe'. road 
towards ^the  plirticnlar  goal  tlloy  are  pursuing.  Likcw'lse  with  innovatinn  : the 
participants,  because  they  'are  iii  an  iinfamiliay  situation,  hiuy  feel  unsure  of 
thorn  selves^  and  meed  outside  ’hii  courage  hient  and  siipimrt.  Lack  of  this  kind  of 
‘ reinfdrcemepit  at  .the  right  moment  may  make  nil  the  difference  between  innovat- 
ing succcssf  nil  Jr^nd  fulling  altojfethej;- to  cliange.  * - •cTk  ‘ 

(7)  .^counting  for  individual  differences, — One' of 'the  biggest  mistitkes  whicli 
can  be  iiinde' in  .edneatidn  is  to  assume  ,that  there ‘Is  a unique  best  answer  to' 
eve r.Vr problem.  In  faqf,  individual  differences  between  learners  are  such  that 
no  single  solution  is  ever  applicable  to  them  all.  Part  of  good  teaching  com- 
prist-.s  knowing  which  striitegy  to*  adopt  at^wdiich  particular  time  with  which 
particular  .student;. it  is  certainly  -not  a matter  of  finding  the*  elusive. philoso- 
pher’s stone  to  turn  all  base  idetal  instantaneously  into  gold.  The  same  is  true 
of  innovation ; ho  one  formula  can  ever  he  found  to  suit  every  possible  com- 
bination of  circumstances*:!  So  any  change,  to  be  effective,  must  be.  adaptable 
enonght  to  accommodate  itself  to  differences  between*  indjvijdual  school  dis- 
tricc.s,  individual  schools  and  individual  teachers;  and  any  change  agency,  if 
it  is  to  succeed,  must  recogriise  and  he  able  to  take  into  account  these  differences. 

3.  *\Vhat  particulardmplications  have  'these  two  general  theses  for  the  work 
of -the  proposed  National  Institute?  The  main  one,  in  my  view^  is  the  need 
to  regard  e<lilcatipn;jl . rese^irclr  and  development  as  subject  to  consumer  in- 
fluence.-.Change  agencies  ipust  move  from-lheir  present  product-oriented-.stance 
toward.s  a niarket-oriented  one.  Tliis  means  paying  more  than  mere  lip-service 
to  institutional  autonomy,  and  instltutonal  involvement  in  change,  at, the  level 
of  the*  individual  school.  It  implies  a major  effort  focused  ‘on  sc-hqol-hnsed  re- 
training programmes  for  teachers,’  even  if  one  wants  to  ensure  no  more  than 
an  adequate  pay-off  for  past  research  and  development  efforts.  * ^ 

4.  The  United  States*  educational  system  is  fortunate  in  already  possessing 
a network  of  Research  and  Development  Centers  .and*  Regional  Educational 
Laboratories.  In  my  own  view  however,  they  will  need  in  the  future  to"  be  given 
greater  fi;eedom  to  develop  tlieir  'own  entrepreneurial  activities : their  work 
needs  to  he  less  closely  tied  to  centrally-determined  policies.  Because  they  need 
time  as  well  as  space  in  which  to  grow*  governmental  reviews  of  their  activ- 
ities .should  be  less  frequent'  than  in  the  past  (taking -place,  perhaps,  once  in 
every  ^nr  or  five’ years) : support  fpr  them  should  he  guaranteed,  nt  some 
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agreed  minimum  level,  during  the  intervening  periods.  Such  an  arrangement  need 
not,  howevei.  undermine  a llrm  policy  of  rewarding  success  and  penalising 
failure. 

5.  As  the  central  point  in  this  netsyork  of  change  agencies,  the  National 
Institute  itself  should,  1 suggest,  seek  to  establish  a rion-directlve,  co-ordinating 
relationsliip  with  the  regional  laboratories  and  centers  (who  would  in  their 
turn  l>e  expected  to  establish  a similar  relationship  with  client  school  systems). 
I would  .see  the  National  Institute  of  Education  as  engaging  in  three  main  types 
of  aetivity.  The  first — and  in  my  vfew  the  most  urgently  needed — would  be  to 
explore  new  patterns,  which  could  subseiinently  be  developed  and  adapted  by 
other,  le.ss  broadly-based  agencies,  for  school-based  teijcher  training  and  sub- 
sequent/consultancy  work  directly  ■ arising  from  this.)  The  second  would  be 
to  'maintain  and  extend  existing  nation-wide  communication  networks,  and  to 
create  new  ones  where  necessary,  liuilding  on  the  pioneering  efforts  of  ERIC, 


tlie  UEI/s  ami  the  R D Centers.  The  third — followii 


g on  from,  rather  than 


premli ng,  tlie  ptlier  two — would  comprise  the  funding  cf  new  deyefopment  pro- 


need.^ 

l)asfs,  derive  not  from 


grammes  for  wdiich  tliere  was  clear  evidence  of  client 
0.  The  aiitliority  for  tlie  NIE’s  work  would,  on  this, 
some  central  ami  paternalistic  asse.^t.srneiit  of  wliat  is  likely  to  be  best  for  the 
nation’s  schools,  Imt  from  the  active  supiiort  of  those'jin  the  field.  The  learn- 
erns— (Uie  client  Institutions) — would  need  to  display  jtlieir  readiness  to  learn 
(to.  innovate)  at  any  given  time,  with  the  teacliers  (^le  change  agents)  pro- 
viding wi.se  and  unobtrusive  leadership  and  guidance.  Only  thus,  I believe,  can 
educational  research  and  development  d^artfrom  the  mechanistic  stance  which 
has  cliarac  tori  sod  It  during  tlie  past  decade  towards, a inllc  - recognition  of  Jiii- 
mane  values.  Beoan.<?e  people  are  not"  machines,  they  cannot  simply  be  manipu- 
lated and  engineered  and  still  retain  their  integrity  andlself-respect.  So  effective 
educational  change  must  be  .rk'ogni.sed  aS  having  to  remain,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  an  untidy,  unscientific,  human  process.  Tliis  recognition  should  surely 
underlie  and  inform  the  eBtablishnient  of  a major  national  agency  of  the  kind 
n o\v  “proposed.  ! 

^ _ , . • ^ i 
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riiaiiges  in  tlie  sul>stance,  ns  oppo.sed  to  tlie  stniclurp.  of  (»diicathm  have 
tenfled  until  recently  to  be  locall.sed  and  piecemoal.  Hut  as  the  (Ipuiand  for.odii- 
catinn  lias  incrcnsod,  and  with  It  tlie  pressure  on  avnllalile  re.‘»ou r<’es.  tlie  need 
lias  been  recognised  for  a more  sy.steniatic  approach  to  Iniiovatlbn.  A miiiiber  of 
iig(‘iici(“S  Imve  enu'rged  wbofe  function  it  is  to  promote  pbmne;]  udneationai 
cliaiige:  tlie  paper  quu.^tions  tlieir  underlying  iissuuiptions.  exauiiups  tlieir  niis- 
takps.  and  spcmilates  on  tlieir  future  role. 

it  beuins  hy  outlining  tlirue  models  of  innovation  derived  from  K.  G.  Have- 
loek’s  recent  survey.  11  le  first,  researeli  and  developiiipiit  and  diffii.sioii.  assumes 
a logical  sequence  of  activities — the  appllcnilon  of  research,  tlie  design  of  pro- 
totyjips,  fi(“ld  trials,  revision,  mass  production,  disseminalifni  ami  event  mil  iinplo- 
iiielitation.  Here  the  change  agent’s  role  is  to  produce  and  promote  packaLied 
solutions.  I’lie  second,  tlie  social  interaction  model,  focuses  on  professiomd  and 
per.‘''onal  contnet.s  in  the  process  of  disseminiitliig  innovation,  witli  the  cliange 
acenl  ns  a co-ordiimtor  and  roiniinmicator  bf  ideas,  ddie  third  model,  prolilmii- 
snlviii.g.  emphnsisos  tlie  prior  idmititioation  of  the  client’s  needs,  with  a non- 
direeUve  change  agent  sear  chi  ug  for  ways  of  meeting  these  needs  and  adapt  iug 
file  solution  to  tlie  client’s  own  clrciim.stnnces.  The  three  models  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  hut  most  innovations  exemplify  one  to  the  exi’hision  of  others.  Some 
innovative  programmes  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  these  nuidel.s  to  exemplify 
the  praeti(‘al  diflleiiltles  of  each. 

Structural  changes  in  the  educational  system  are  usually  the  result  of  iiationnl 
or  local  policy  decisions,  and  their  implemeiitation  depends  on  the  acceptance 
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of  central  directives.  But  since  the  liXiU’s  there  I ms  been  a iirowin^  concern 
with  qualitutive  rUther  thuu  (iiuiiititutive  improvement,  and  a corresimmlin^^ 
shift  (»f  responsibility  from  the  centre  to  the  periphm-y.  The  new  airencie.s  c‘on- 
(rerucd  with  clmnges  in  the  ediieational  process  tirst  miopted  a research,  develop- 
ment and  (liniislon  model,  in  which  aeceptanee  of  new  ideas  detiemled  on  rational 
persmi.sion. 'It  was  assumed  that  if  a pravtical  solution  could  he  d(*vehipecl 
for  jiny  prohlein,  « .sign  I lien  innnher  of  those  concerned  would  pa.ssiv(dy  accept 
the  given  solution.  It  was  also  a.ssuiued  that  the  applicability  of  the  solution 
could  he  made  independent  of  individual  dill|ereiice.s  hetween  usei>*. 

The.se  assumptions  arc,  in  retrospect,  qnestionahle.  Although  the  eost.s  of  a 
re.search  (levelopinent  and  difl’nslon  progrnnimo  are  hlgh»  and  have  therefon* 
to  Iv,?  jn.stilied  hy  widespread  adoptipn.  exaniples  in*e  given  of  major  American 
niid  Swedish  cnrricmimu  .schemes  whose  umlolihtgd  (luality  has  not  been  matclicd 
hy  n snfll(*ientiy  large. consumer  take-iii».  Jlorcbvor,  ewen  the  early  JJritish  schemes 
which  attracted  a sizeable  following  are  often  not  applied  in  tlie  way  their 
originators  intended.  'J’he  notion  of  “iiser-pro'of*’  materials  cannot  be  sustained: 
individual  dltVerenee.s  in  leacliers'  skllKs  and  attitude.s  cannot  bo  jj^ired.  . 

.Since  the  re.search  development  and  diirnsion  imaUd  appcareijl^sallsfjudt) 
in  ternts  of  implementation,  atUanpts  were  iaade  in  the  muI-l!Ui0^t(j  give more 
emphasis  to  socIaJ  interaetioii.  The  lirst  e.xemphirs  of  this  trend  W(»re  in  Hu* 
Itriumry  .school  sector,  which  had  earlier  nCeoinplislicd  a nmjor  revolution  in 
..  teaching  methods  ps  a result  of  the  .social  Interact  Ion  proce.^s.  Jhit  s»iuie  secondary 
.school  projects  al.so  adopted  the  sjinie  basic  pattern,  with  the  eentrtil  team  eon- 
cen.^rnting  on  building  up  a network  of  co-op  era  ting  teachers  tuul  eollatiug  and 
di.s.semhmting  the  idea.s  they  put  forward. 

f Again,  certain  defects  of  the  model  begun  to  emerge.  First,  it  proved  over- 
optimistic  to  expect  that  all  teachers  were  : sufficiently  energetic  and  creative 
to  develop  their  own  coherent  programmes  from  a set  of  stimiihiting  suggestions. 
Projects  where  the  central  team  departed  from  the  jjure  form  of  .social  inter- 
action to  provide  systematically  deveIoi)cd  supporting  mate  rials  tended  to 
survive : those  v/hicli  placed  this  burden  bn  the  individual  user  did  not.  Secondly, 
the  extensive  eonimiudcntion  networks  originally  built  up  were  liable  to  frag- 
ment, resulting  In  more  loculi.sed  networks  which  perpetuated  the  original  hmovn- 
tion.(»nly  In  a mutated  form.  The  mushrooming  of  teaclicr.s  centres  during  thi.s 
l>eri()d  eneournged  IikjuI  initiative  and  provIdiMl  ninch-neiMled  links  Indween  dlf- 
fertmt  sectors:  but  It  also  i-csultwl  in  costly  duplication  of  effort  ami  in  .some 
materials  of  very  moderate  (lunlity.  A number  of  teachers  have  app.M*ently  felt 
trripimd  hy  the  doiuoeratic  apparatus, of  local ly-hased  innovation,  have  re.sented 
this  fact,  ami  have  iiUiniutely  rejected  its  products. 

In  thelDTO's,  more  attention  Is  lilady  to  be  paid  to  the  prohlein-solving  model. 
Because  this  places  the  client  at  the  eentre  of  the  innovative  proce.s.s.  odnea- 
t Iona  I change  is  likely  to  develop  a market  orientation.  In  contrast  with  tin* 
product  orientation  of  the  past  decarte.  Innovative  agencies  will  imTcasingly 
supply  eonsnltancy  services  rather  than  ready-made  .solntloius.  Two  examples  are 
given  of  this  erne  17. cut  pattern : the  recent  NCKT  propo.sals  for  a learning 
programmes  proje(*t  in  (lolleges  of  ertiU'iBIon,  and  the  newly-formed  Nuffield 
Group  for  Ue.search  and  IiniovntioiLin  Higher  Education. 

The  problem-solving  model,  contrasted  with  the  re.search  deveUpanent  and 
(liffu.slml  model,  is  le.ss  paternall.sth*,  taking  greater  cogiii.sance  of  the  clients’ 
nntiuioiny  nml  indlvidnal  differences.  By  the  suiue  token,  it  makes  heavier 
domnncls  on  th(MU.  and  Implies  the  need  for  a mnch-lncreased  effort“Jn  the  con- 
tinuing profe.s.sioiml  development  of  tea  elders.  An  innovation  using  bon.snltancy 
^ t(S‘hni(pies  is  heavily  Inhour-hitonslve.  To  offset  the  oo.sts.  some  way  inn.st  he 
found  to  transfer  the  results  directly  from  one  (*Iient  others  with  similar 
prohleins.  So<*ial  Internetlon  strategies  may  prove  imefnl  i*n  this  context.  Again. 
h(‘(*nu.«e  it  Is  e(‘ononiiealIy  impracdkmble  to  develop  a ^tailor-made  solution  to 
ev(*r.v  rmllvldual  clienrs  needs,  pnihlem-solving  must  a.ssmne  the  avn il ability 
of  n wide  rnngo  of  products  of  re.search..  develoinneiit  and  dllTnsion.  lIow(»ver. 
the.s(*  prodmrts  (‘an’*  only  he  n.sefnl  hi.sofnr  as  they  iire  nineiuible  t(»  local 
adaptation. 

In  concli!.s-lon,  it  Is  .siigge.sliHl  Hint  successful  innovation  must  rely  on  a 
judicious  ninalgam  of  all  three  of  Havelock’s  modid.s.  The  inevitable  tension 
hetweeu  eentre  nml-  periphery  in  any  |>roi-e.ss  of  plnnm‘d  change  can  best  he 
re.solved  if  central  development  is  .seen  as  providing  a cjivrier  wave  on*wliich 
innovation  enn  lie  loeuily  modulntwl.  A m»w  seheme  of  re.source  management. 
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role  stnirlures  mid  profe.ssioiiiil  dovLdopiiient  imi.st  be  created  wliicdi  allows, 
jintonoiny  at  viiricniK  levels  in  tlie  system  'nnd  helps  individual  eoustitnents  to 
cope  wlrii  it.  This  jiroinises  to  be  the  pntter.ii  most  sensitive  to  the  need  for  eou- 
timions  iinprovoment  in  the  amility  of  LMhieation. 

Ill  this  paper  I would  like  to  consider  change  in  education  from  the  .point  of 
view  of  the  various  agencies  for  iiiiioTation  which  now  exist  outside  the  indi- 
vidnnl  school  or  other  educational  institution.  Until  some  ten  years  ago,  educn- 
tlniinl  change — and  here  I do- not  mean  changes  in  the  strueture  of  the  si'stem, 
but  changes  in  its  substance — normally  took  place  without  any  very  systematic 
pluniiing  i>pcciulist  teaeher.s’  associations;  the  local  education  authorities;  II.  M. 
IiLSpectoriite ; nnd  very  occasionally  the  Ministry  itself — all  these  together  with 
a great  many  individual  practitioners  were,  of  course,  in  varjons  ways  concerned 
with  improving  the  quality  of  education.  But  the  changes  they  helped  to  promote 
were  gradual,  souiethnes  relatively  marginal,  often  highly  localised,  ajid  above 
nil  seldom  articulated  one  with  another. 

During  the  last  decade,  there  has  however  developed  a different  way  of  looking 
at  the  eimnge  process'-’in  education.  As  the  demand  has  grown— for  education  of 
better  quality  for  larger  numbers  over  a longer  time — the  pressure  on  available 
resoiirees  ha.s  greatly  iucreased.  This  hi  turn  has  called  out  for  a more  systematic 
approach  to  Innovation.  It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  we  can  no  longer 
afTnrd  to  stumble  from  one  crEsls  to  another,  muddling  through  as  best  we  may : 
we  have  to  think  ahe?ul,  to  plan  carefully,  to  work  out  priorities,  and  to  11ml  the 
iniKst  elliciont  ways  of  meeting  them.  Change  is  no  longer  n matter  of  random 
evolution:  it  has  become  a question  of* social  engineering.  And  so  there  have 
emerged,  in  Britain  (as  in  the  U.S.A.  and  in  Scandinavia)  special  agencies  for 
promoting  planned  change:  the  Schools  Council  and  the  National  Council  for 
Kducatlomil  Technology  supported  l»*  the  system  itself,  the  Nuffield  Foundation 
anil  other  bodies  with  art  independent  status  ami  snonsorsliip. 

It  i.s  to  agencies  such  as  these  that  I Would  like  to* direct  particular  attention. 

I want  to  question  some  of  the  assumptions  behind  their  earlier  work,  to  examine 
their  mistakes  . ns  well  as  their  successes,  nnd  to  speculate  about  the  dircctiort  in 
which  such  agencies  might  best  go. In  future.  Before  I do  so,  however,  it  may 
he  us(‘ful  liriefly  to  set  out  three  alternative  models  of  the  innovation  process. 
They  are  derived  from  the  work, of  Ronald  Havelock  at  the  University  of  Ann 
Arbor,  and  represent  the  synthesis  of  an  extensive  study  which  he  carried  out  of 
the  literature  of  educatlonnl  change.  He  designates  them  in  turn  as  th*e  research, 
development  nnd  diiTuslou  modtd  ; the  social  interaction  model ; and  the  problem- 
solving modeU 

The  lirst  of  these,  is  the  most  obviomsly  tidy-minded.  It  a.ssiime.s  that  nil  planned 
rhunge  imist  begin  wldi  research:  or  at  lemst.  If  not  with  basic  re.soarch,  then 
with  the  slud.v  of  all  relevant  avalhihlc  re.snlts  of  .such  research,  and  their  tran.s- 
latioii  into  practically  applicable  terms.  The  next  .stage  is  to  develop  appr<ipr!ate 
.solutions  to  any  given  problem  hi  the  light  of  this  predhuinary  study,  to  te.st  out 
th(‘.se  solutions  nnd  then  to  revise  diem  a.s  ncce.ssiiry.  Otieo  a valid  solution  has 
Immui  {l(*veloped,  it  needs  to  be  iiut  hi  a form  suituhle  for  fts  general  application: 
nnd  once  ‘‘packaged’*  in  this  way,  it  must  he  reproduced  hi  .snincieiitly  large 
(lUiiiiMtic.s;  disseminated  widely  through  the  relevant  parts  of  the  cdncntlomil 
.system,  ami  Impleiiieiited  in  as  many  institutions  as  are  likely  to  heuotlt  from  it. 

The  secemd  model,  in  contrast  with  the  first,  offers  ii  retrnspeetive  description . 
of  the  innovntion  proee.ss.  It  stresses  flint  individuals  or  groups  who  decide  to' 
iiiiplciiient  a pnrtienlar  chaiigt?  are  inllueii(*ed  mainly  by  their  own  network  of 
.soeinl  rehitimisliips.  Tlio.se  nearer  the  centre  of  .siicli  n network  are  more  likely 
to  nci'aqit  new  ideas;  informal  personal  contact  plays  n vital  part;  and  nioiiiber- 
ship  of  a particular  ns.sochition  nr  reference  group  will  ib«4elf  increase  the  chances 
, of  taking  up  a particular  change.  Tlie'social  interaction  model  also  provide.^  a 
standard  projection  of  the  rate  of  adoption  of  change,  in  terms  of  an  S-ciirve 
pattern— a .slow  hegiiiiiiiig,  followed  l>y  n period  of  quite  rapid  dilTusioii,  followed 
by  n long  tail  of  late  adoption. 

The  third  model,  .similarly,  focuses  on  the  process  of  deciding  whether  to  adopt 
n particular  change  rather,  than  (as  in  the  first)  plaimiiig  to  bring  it  about. 
Tbit  thi.s  time  it  is  concerned,  not  wirh  the  social  influences  on  adoption,  hut 
with  the  prnctienl  problems  which  face  individuals  or  institutions  in  their  daily 
work.  Tile  tliesl.s  here  Is  that  effective  change  begins  with  a sense  of  need  felt 
by  the  client  system'.  The  initial  need  has  tlien  to  he  translated  into  some  identi- 
tlablo  prol»lem : once  a prol)lem  has  been  dingno.'^ed,  there  take.s  place  a process 
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of  Search  and  retrieval  of  ideas  ami  iuCunmUion  whieh  can  lielii  in  tleeiding  what 
ehaiiKO  to  introduce.  This  search  proces.s  may  well  involve  outside  a;^eiieies  aetinj? 
a.s  crm.siiltants.  Finally,  when  n potential  solution  has  been  identilied  (la*  n.ser 
lia.s  to  adapt  it  to  his  particular  circumstances,  try  it  out,  and  decide  the  ultimate 
form  in  which  the  solution  is  to  be  generally  applied. 

The  contrasts  between  these  models  can  best  be  brought  out,  for  iny,pre.sent 
l)urpose.s,  by  distinguishing  between  the  different  roles  occupied  W’ithiri  them  I),v 
central  innovative  agencies  or  their  project  teams.  Irf  the  research,  development 
and  diffusion  model  the  external  change  agent  is  concerned  mainly  with  i»re- 
paring  and  disseminating  packaged  solutions.  In  the  social  interaction  model  ho 
concentrates  on  Identifying  and  strengthening  communication  networks  dad  pro- 
moting the  Interchange  of  ideas.  And  in  tlie  prohlem-solving  model  lie  acl.s  as  a 
resonree  consultant,  working  in  a non-directive  relationship  witli  hi.s 'clients. 

Of  course,  the  three  models  do  Tiot  need  to  be  seen  as  mutually  exclusive;  it 
would  be  perfectly  reasonable,  for  instance,  to  start  with  the.probiem-solving 
model,  to  find  that  many  individuals  or  institutions  experienced  u common  need,- 
and  then  to  realise  that  effectively  to  meet  this  need  would  demand  a programme 
based  on  research,  tJevelopment  and  diffusion.  The  implementation  of  ^the  new 
solution  produced  in  tliis  way  might  well  follow  in  its  turn  the  social  interaction 
model— Sft  that  a change  process  which  started  from  considering  a client's  need^ 

. could  well  end  with  a systematically  developed  product  whose  effective  diffusion 
depended  on  taking  fully  into  account  the^appropriate  pattern  of  existing  social 
relationships. 

' Nevertheless,  although  the  l^iree  models  chn  be  superimposed  one  on  (he  other, 
any  particular  inno^nltion  wm  often  be  dominated  by  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  two.  I would  like  now.  to  look- at  a number  of  actual  instances  which  may 
help  to  bring  this  abstnict  discussion  to  earth,  and  to  underline  some  of,  the 
practical  dilUcultie.s  which  seem  to  be  inherent  In  each.  *' 

I suppose  one  of  the  key  questions  about  any  educational  innovation  is  who 
should  decide  whether  or  not  to  introduce  It.  Should  it  be  the  individual  teacher 
(or,  more  radically,  his  students — the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  the  educational 
systoni)  ; should  it  be  a rolloctive  decision  on  the  part  of.  practitioner.s — either  in 
u department  or  an  institution  or  in  some  appropriate  professional  group;  or 
should  it  be  some  central  agency — the  LEA,  the  Eeglonal  Advisory  Council,  the 
UGC,  the  DES?  A moment’s  reflection  may  suggest  that  different  kinds  of  change 
require  different  sources  of  dcci.sion.  Nevertheless,  in  very  crude  terms  one  can 
begin  to  detect  an  historical  shift  of  responsibility  from  the  centre  to  the  periph- 
ery, from  the  governing  administration  to  the  individual  institution.  And  I would 
suggest  that  this  shift  implies  son/i  recognition  (at  the  unconscious  if  not  the 
conscious  level)  of  the  limiUitions  of  an  authoritarian  or  paternalistic  api)roach 
to  the  implementation  of  diange. 

, . Many  of  the^ major  educational  innovations  since  the  war  have  been  ones  which 
affected  the  form,  rather  than  the  substance,  of  the  educational  process.  They 
were  often  the  results  of  national  or  local  policy  decisions — not,  of  course,  since 
ours  is  a formally  decentralised  system,  decisions  taken  in  isolation  in  a room  in 
Cui:7.on  Street  or  County  Hall,  but  decision.^  resulting  from  a more  or  less  elabo- 
rate process  of  consultation.  Nevertheless,  their  implementation  depended  on  the 
acceptance  of  general  Instructions  from  the  centre:  instructions  to  colleges  to 
train  more  primary  school  teachers;  to  universities  to  expand  their  student  num- 
bers, particularly  in  scienc(L subjects; ‘to  secondary  schools  to  provide  for  the 
whole  range  of  academic  ability  rather  than  for  limited  sector  of  it ; and  so  on. 
Although  many  of  these  instructions  were  readily  accepted,  as  corresponding  to 
a recognised  economic  or  social  need,  they  were  notably  concerned  with  quantita- 
tive ratlier  than  qualitative  kssues.:  with  extending  the  scope  of  the  educational 
sy.stem,  but  not  especially  with  improving  the  nature  of  the  teaching  and  learn- 
ing which  took  place  within  It. 

With  one  major  exception — the  nursery  and  infant  schools — it  was  not  uhtli 
the  1900’s  that  a number  of  general  dissatisfactions  began  to  bo  expros.scd  with 
the  actual  process  of  education.  Often,  to  their  credit,  these  dlssatisfat*Uo:is 
emanated  from  the  teachers  thcm.colves:  specialists  In  science,  lor  o.xnniple, 
.l)egan  to  complain  about  the  ossification  of  the  traditional  examination  sylla- 
buses which  took  no  account  of  recent  advances  in  knowledge;  and  Inmninge 
teachers  began  to  be  concerned  with  the  fact  that  their  students  eonld  not,  even 
after  long  periods  of  study,  communicate  effcctIvMy  In  a foreign  tongue.  At 
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o'thcr  times,  the  dissatisfactions  sprang  from  the  student,  notably  those  more 
articulate  university  undergraduates  who  began  to  protest  about  what  they  saw 
as  the  poor  quaiitj' of  tlieir  teaching  provision. 

A number  of  change  agencies  first  came  into  existence,  and  a number  of 
already  existing  ones  began  to  develop  new  programmes,  in-^resp'pnse  to  this* 
• situation.  Almost  without  exception,  they  settled  unhesitatingly  foi\u  research, , 

development  and  diffusibn  model ; one  which  depended,  not  on  ordejring  people 
from  a position  of  overall  authority  to  do  this  rather  than  that,  but  on  a process 
• of  rational  persuasion.  It  was  assumed  that,  if  a sensible  solution -could  be  de- 
vised cehtrally  to  meet  a particular  problem,  the.  clients  struggling  with  that 
y problem  would  gratefully,  and  passively,  accept  the  solution.  They  ^ould  accept 
on  its. own  terms  what  was  made  available  from  the  centre— whether  it  be  a 
•new  0-Level  Chemistry  programme,  a scheme  for  teapliing  French  in  primary 
schools,  or  a project  for  introducing  the  concepts  of  modern  mathematics  into 
the  secondary,  syllabus.  The  products  were  intended  to  carry  with  them  their 
own  teaching  message:  so  that,  once  a scheme  had  been  carefully  developed, 
tested,  revised,  aud  found  to  be  workable,  it  could  simply  be  put  on  the  market 
In  the  coulklcnt  assumption  that  it  would  be  widely  taken  up  and  implemented 
in  the  way  its  originators  had  intended. 

It  is  worth  underlining  two  assumptions  implicit  in  the  use  of  this  model — 
which  was,  incidentally,  the  one  moat  characteristic  of  the  first  curriculum  proj- 
ects spiiusored  by  the  Nutheld  Foundation  in  the  early  1900’s,  and  also  tho.se  ini- 
tin  liy  supporteil  hy  the  SSchools  Council.  The  first  a Ssu  miction  was  that  in  dividual 
dlfroreiice.s  among  potential  users  were  less  important  than«their  uiulcrlylhg 
siniiliiritic.s : that  once  n\systematlc  solution  had  been  devised  "to  a particular 
problem  (by  getting  together  teams  embodying  all  the  re.^uired  exin?rience  ami 
expertise,  and  by  subjecting  tlielr  products  to  extensive  developmental  trials)'; 
that  .solution  wmilil  necessarily  be  valifl  for  all  situaiions.  ,ln"<)tlier  words,  the 
.ves\ills  were  .eximclrd  in  some  sense. to  ho  proof  against  indi^^ldnal  Variations  In 
oireninsinnco : a standard’  pattern  could,  be  evolved  wliich!  would  wori:  haii])ily 
in  almost  any  situation.  The  .second  a. ‘'’.sumption  was  that  ijotcnthil  u.ser.s  would 
be  ready  In  .‘significant  numbers  nnfpiestioningly  to  adopt  tlie  rcsiiUs  of  such  de- 
veh>pim‘ut.  Fur  if  this  were  not  to  he  I lie  case,  it  woiiid  b(‘  dininill  in  economic 
terms  to  jnstiliy  the  heavy  investment  (lemnnded  by  the  reseurcii,  doveloiimcac 

* and  dilYusion  model-rfir.st  mi  investment  in  manpower  (the  development  pro- 
gramme itsc^lf  usually  demanded  some  25  to  110  man-years,  ^^ud  tlic^central  teams 
consisted  of  hand-picked  and  highly  qualified  people)  ; and  second, "^auinvest- 

• uicnt  in  production  costs'*  Cmaterinls  lincl  to  be  produced  in  increasing  numbers 
for  initial  trials,  wider  field  testing,  and  final  publication).  Only  b.v  concentrat- 
ing n‘s(»m‘Ocs  in  this  way.  it  jvns  argued,  could  a product  bo  developed  which 
..^lunhined  high  quality  with  large-scale  appeal— ancl  tlie  expense  of  its  develoii- 

•'■  inont  Justified. in  terms  of  its  wiile  npplioabilit.v.^ 

In  the  event, "history  suggests  that  both  those  a.ssmnptions  were  nii.stakou.  It 
j is  true  tlmt  many  hritish  curriculum -programmes  Imsed  on  the  rese.areji,  de- 
vehqmiont  ami  diffusion  model  appear  to  have  heen  more  succe.ssful,  in  terms 
of  general  ndojitlon,  than  .‘'*ome  of  tlicir  American  and  Swedish  counterparts.  Ff)i* 
example,  the  Xnlllcld  0-Levcl  Science  materials  were.  It  was  recently  estn^aled, 
being  used  in  one  fonn  or  another  in  at  least  *fij%  of  schools  with  Q -Lev cl  streams 
within  five  yoar.s  of  initial  publication.  The  NiiQleld  primary  French  materials 
liave  apimreiitly  scored  a similar’ success.  In  10G2,  a nationwide  survey  .‘iliowcrt 
that  Frciu'h  was  then  being  taught  in  only  n small  .handful  of  maint/iincd  lai- 
inary  .sclnmls : it  is  now,  five  years  after  the  fjublicatjpri  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
Nnfllcld  scheme,  a regular  part  of  tJie  curriculum  of  j.hore  than  half  such  scliools. 
In  contrast,  the  American  PSSC  Physics  Programme,  whose  tiit.al  development 
, costs  ran  into  tens  of  inillion.s  of  dollars,  and  the  eijfcellence  of  whose  inaterihls 
^ . is  nndimiahlo,  is  .still,  after  more  than  ten  years  on  the  market,  only  used  in 

some  10%  of  U.S.  high  schools.  Tlie  Swedisli  IMU  lilathematics  schenuv  intro- 
dueing  modern  mathematics  tlirough  self-instructional  luclhods.in  secondary 
schools,  hn.s — after  the  most  elaborate  development  and  era  hint  ion  programme 
.j.j  involving  . some  11.000. trial  students — heen  virtually  abandoned  a.s*  educationally 

and  pdilflcnlly  impracticable. 

. - Our  .pwn  exi>efiences  In applying  the  research,  development  and  diffu.sion 
model  1iave  boon  Ic.ss  discouraging  than  gither  of  these.  They  have  nevortlielcs.s 
clearly  brought  out  the  difficult io.s. of  a s.sum!ng  (lint  potential  nser.s  of  materials 
are  prepared  passively  to  accept  what  Is  offered  them  from  the  centre,  rationally 
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to  follow  the  reuomulemled  procedures,  and  successfully  to  liiiplenieiit  the  pro- 
posed design.  AVheii  one  looks  behind  tile  statistics — tlie  numbers  of  adopting 
“ sehools,  aud  the  rates  of  sales  of  mate  rials — one  llnds  a surprisingly  large  vari- 
ation in  the  actual  inethod.s  of  use.  Far  from  “getting  the  message’^  inipllclt  in 
the  Work  of  the  development  team,  many  teachers  have  superlinposeci  their  owu 
Very  (Ilirereiit  iiilerprelations  and  pbilosopliis.  Thus  one  eoiues  acr()ss  eases  where 
materials  (for  example  those, of  Xuflleld  O-Lcwel  Physies)  essentially  devised  t(» 
exploit  discovery  methods  are  ia  fact  being  used  In  traditionally  didiietie  ways; 
and  others  . where  iffuterials  (fur  instance  tlibsc  for  amlio-vi.siial  language 
courses)  designed  td  eneoutage  active  pupil  ijartlelpatloii,  are  being  employed 
largely  for  passive  role  learning.  It  tnnis  out  that  not  even  the  most  earefally  de- 
signed materials  are  “user-proof"  la  the  sense  that  they  clearly  carry  their  own 
iip plications  and  are-'inipcrvious  to  ladiviclual  dlA'ereiiecs  in  tlie  skills  and  ntti- 
tudes  of  the  teachers  who  use  them. 

^J*he  early  IDtiO's,  then, , taught  the  new  agencies  eoiieerned  witli  plninred  edn- 
(’Utionnl  change  a good  deal  more  thuut  the. ways  to  develop  innovations  that 
al)uut  the  ways  in  wldeli,  oiiee  deveoiKKl,  tliey  ndglit  most  eU'eetively  lu?  imple- 
iiiented./riie  problem  of  inipleinentaiion  was  in  fact  liardiy  then  recogin.^ed  to  he 
a problem— it  was  simply  assumed  th.u  successful  adoption  would  follow  logically 
*aiul  Inevitably  from  successful  initial  development  and  trial  and  subsequent  re- 
vision mid  inass  production.  But  by  the  mid  IbOO’.s  there  were  already  .sign.s  of  a 
. shift  of  emphasis  froiu  the  research,  development  and  (litlnshm  mode  towards  a 
pattern  more  charaeterl.stic  of  (he  social  interaction  model.  It  U p(a*haps  .‘^ignlli- 
e;int  (hat  the  forenmners  of  this  new  trend  were  the  currieuluin  project.^  which 
eoneerned  theinselve.s  wllli  the  primary  age  group.  For,  in  fact,  tlie  earliest  ex- 
ample of  saeees.sfiil  and  widespread  edneatbnml  innovation  during  this  century 
. was  the  result  of  a gra.s.s-root.s  inovoment  among  primary  school  teachers.  No- 
“body  coii.^^eiously  planned  this  movement,  but  Us  existence,  ami  Its  conscqucm*cs 
in  terms  <if  a revolutionary  change  in  teaching  inethod.s ’are  already  well  enough 
(bicimuMited  in  the  IMowden  Ueport  ’aml  in  n host  Of  other  wrilhigs  about  the 
British  primary  seliool.  It.s  ftiine  lias  long  .siime  spread  across  the  Allanlic  aud 
resulted  hi  a steady  stream  of  American  o^efver.s,'  most  of  whom  (for  some  odd 
reason)  seem  to  end  up  In  Leicestershire^/^ 

It  is  not  iiiy  inirpo.se  now  to  dw^Koii  this  pheiioiiienon,  beyond  saying  that 
it  provide.s  a textbook  Illustration  m the  process  of  social  interaction,  and  that 
it  certainly  influenced  the  pattern  of  oi>oratioii  of  the  Nuflield  Junior  Science 
•Project  (and,  to  a modilled  extent,  the  Nuffield  Junior  Mulliemntles  Project).  As 
a result,  their  concern  was  less  with  producing  a package  of  pupils*  materials, 
imd  iiipre  with  involving  large  numbers  of  teachers  in  rethinking  their  owh  alms 
~'and  replnniiiiig  their  own  activities.  The  project  tenuis,  rather  than  beginning  by 
develoiiing  a complete  curricular  pattern  and  embodying  this  In  trial  versions 
of  students’  texts  with  aecoinpanyliig  tcacher.s’  guides,  started  by  culling  exam- 
ples of  interesting  current  practice  and  weaving  these  together  into  source  books 
of  ideas  on  which  intere.sted  teachers  could  draw. 

A'  slmilni^pnttern  wn.s  Inter  adopted  at  the  .secondary  level  by  one  of  the  early' 
Schools  Council  projects,  Project  Technology.  Again  the  efforts  of  the  central 
team  concentrated  on  bringing  together  sugge.stlon.s  for  new  activitie.s  in  tefli- 
iiologicnl  education  and  on  building  up  a network  of  co-operatliig  teachers  who 
could  participate  In  training  progrnniiiie.s,  in  local  development  work,  and  in 
spreading  the  gospel  to  colleagues  In  their  own  ureas.  1 have  already  reiimrkod 
on  the  difflctilties  that  were  by  this  time  beginning  to  he  experienced  hy  projects 
based  mainly  on  the  research,  development  and  diffusion  model,  In  iiiiplementiiig 
their  re.salts  effectively  beyond  the  trial  schools  tiiat  enjoyed  a special  rela- 
tionship with  the  central  team.  So  It  might  have  seemed  that  the  social  Interac- 
tion model  would  provide  n sounder  innovative  .strategy.  ‘ * * 

But  at  thl.s  point  two  interesting  thlng.*^  happened.  First,  there  began  to  emerge 
n fairly  .«!hnrp  di.stinctllon  between'tho.se  project.M  where  the  central  team  saw  its 
role  n.s  the  mere,  collation  and  dlssoml nation  of  the  ideas  of  others,  and  tho.se 
where  the  toninSvent  beyond  this  to  embrace  r.  creative,  managerial  and  editorial 
function.  Second,  there  grew  up  a cult  for  local,  rather  than  nation-wide,  col- 
laborative networks.  Both  these  developments,  In  retrospect,  suggest  certain  serl- 
on.s  wertkne.sses  in  'the  .«»oclal  interaction  model  when  taken  on  Its  own. 

The  first  defect  lies  in  the ‘assuiupHon  that  all  teacher.s  .share  sufficient  of  the 
charactcrl.stic.s  of  tho.se  who  rtre  most  energetic  and  creative:  that,  in  effect,  thpv 
are  prepnred  to  make  the  considemblc  .snerifle  of  time  and  effort  which  Is  needed 
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. to  (h*vc*Ini)  II  uohiTuiit  progranmiu  from  ii  st*t  of  .stiiniilnling  siiir^e.sUon.s.  Those* 
projorts  in  which  the*  central  team  was  prepared  to  midcrtiike  a large  part  of  this 
(l(*veloi)m(*nt  work  on  behalf  of  tlie  t(*aehers  lm\*e  survived  better  than  those  ^ 
where  there*  was  an  insistenee  on  providing  nnn-e  than  raw  materials  for  t(‘aeh- 
ers  to  slinpe  on  tlielr  own.  To  take  a ease  in  jioiiit,  the  Nuttteld  .lanlor  Matlie- 
maties  Projeet  has  lloiirislied  at  least  in  ])art  heeaiise  its  teaelier.s’  materials  are 
not  sliniily  a scraiiliook  of  ideas,  lait  a earefally 'designed  collegre,  lia.^^ed  larg(‘l.v 
on  exainjile.s  from  tlie  li(»ld,  hut  extending  beyond  them  to  i)ro\*id(‘  a eohereat  .^et 
of  resources  wliirh  teaeliers  eiin  (»itli(*r  use*  larg(*ly  as  tliey  stand  or  modify  as 
they  wish.  Similarly,  tlie  reeently-i»ahli.shed  N'litlield  Secondary  Seieaee  materials 
provide  teaeliers*  with  the  scope  to  work  out  a variety  of  nit(*raative  patterns, 
hut  hack  each  of  tli(»se  wltli  an  ami»le  .supply  of  teachers’  guides  and  jinpils* 
activity,  imcks  on  various  topics.  In  otiicr  Words,  tlie  iirogrammes  which  deimrt 
from  tin*  imrer  form  of  tlie  social  interaction  model  to  Incorporate  .some  feature's 
of  the  re.seiirch,  development  and  diffusion  luodc^l  seem  to  run  less  risk  of  ilrying 
up  wh(»u  tlie  central  co-ordinating  team  is  no  longer  able  to  provide  a eonsfnnt 
source  of  irrigation. 

. The  second  dltiieidty  inlierent  in  tlie  socrlal  interaetion  model  is  related  to  tlie 
tir.*it.  Lines  of  (*oimnnni(*atlon  a a*  dURcuU  to  ereato  a!nd  even  roOro  difilcult  terteep 
^ oiM*n.  partienhniy  if  they  are  widely  ex  ended.  To  some  degree,  the  products* 
whicli,  result  from  research,  development  and  diffusion  are  tliemselves  an  artl- 
licial  immiis  of  conimunieation — not  n.s  (»tlieient,  we  can  now  see,  a,s  thejr  origi- 
nators at  lirst  liojK’d.  l>iit  at  least  better  than  nothing.  Jn  the  ub.senee'oT  sncli 
products  to  pcriKiunte  lt.s  life,  an  innovation  based  on  social  interaction  can 
.soon  disai)i)enr  witlioiitrliriice,  or  fmr\*ive  only  in  n few  odd  nnd  isolated .jnutn- 
tlons.  Consider,  for  insUynei*.  the  teiuii  teaching  lufiveiueiit  in  secondary  schools 
or  the  introduction  of  till*  integrated  day  in  ]n*imnr.v  scdiools.  If  you  were  now  to 
' look  at  a dozen  exauvplt*s  of  sc1uk)Is  cl  id  mi  ng  to  Iinve  adopted  either  of  these 
innovations,  you  wrtuld  lx*  able  to  dhstingidsli  at  least  four  or  live  totally  diffen-ont 
imtiefns.  which  had  nothing  in  (‘oinnion  with  one  iinotlier.  or  with  the  original 
from  which  they  elalme<l  to  derive,  excojit  the  u.se  of  tlie  same  de.scriptlve  laliel, 

. An  innovation  iia.sed  on  ,s<x‘iiil  intenicthvii  .seems  to  Imvc  an  inevitalile  tend(*iicy 
to  .si)lint;or  into  fiimill  fi^gmentH/eiich  related  to  a compact  and  hjcnii.sed  ennimu- 
ninition  notw’ork..  Snelrn  network,  beean.se  it  does  not  mHSl.tlie  .sinm*  degrw*  of 
•*  careful  majiageiiient  and  maintenance  as  an  extended,  national  one,  is  more 
nvidllyable  to  survive*  on  its  own. 

Let  me  gi‘,  e a further  illustration  of.  this  process  of  fragmentation,  nnd  ex- 
amine .some  of  its  consequences.  Tlie  mid-19C0’s  .saw  an  explosive  growth  f’f  loonl 
nud  regional  teachers’  centrw  associated  witli  innovations  relying  mainly  on 
social  internction.  Many  of  these  local  centre.^  soon,  however,  dl.scarded  their 
original  function  as  nodal  points  in  a national  network  of  eommnnieiition,  and 
Iicgan  to  assume  an  Independent  existence.  Others  were  created  witii  a siKM*ificaIly 
local  flavour  at  the  outset.  The  most  ainhitlous  was  the  Xortli-We.st  Regional 
Curriculum  Project,  supported  partlj^^rom  local  resourcftf  ami  partly  Iiy.  tlie 
Schools  Council:  hut  soon  every  Ll^V  wanting  to  .seem  iirtlie  van  of  progress 
felt  eoiistimin(*d  to  .si‘t  up  a centa*  of  /oine  kind  .serving  its  own  area.  Tlie hlessing 
has  been  a mixed  one.  On  the  credit  .side,  teaeliers'  centres  have  .s*tin/ii  la  ted  n 
good  deni  of  local  Initiative,  and  Imve  provided  links  lietweeu  institutlwis  wliicli 
were  previously  sadly  ignorant  of  eacli  otliers’  aetivltie.*!.  Where  a centre  1ms 
Iieeii  bused  on  a College  of  Kdnciitidn.  or  where  staff  from  the  loenl  university 
linve  iK'C'oim*  involved*  it  Im.M  Iieliied  to  tlirow  n few -homemade  hridgc.s  across 
the  chasm  dividing  secondary  from  lilgher  etlnchtion;  where  it  lias  provided  a 
meeting  ground  for  the  staffs  of  neiglihonriiig  jiriinary  and  secondary  .*<chools,  it 
has  at  last  begun  to  mnke  po.s.slble  some  continuity  of  edueatioiia!  policy  between 
tlie  two.  But  on  the  dehit  .side,  the  mushrooming  of  teachers'  centres  has  resulted 
in  a good  deal  of  net*dle.sH  and  expensive  duidioatiou  of  effort,  and  has  usuiill.v- 
produced  work  of  noticeably  lower  quality  than  that  which  results  from  a imtion- 
wido'seh(*me  drawing  on  the  whole  pool  of  national  talent. , 

^ Moreover,  tliei'e  is  now  a good  deal  of  evidence  that' locally-based  Imiovations 
are  somethimn.s  seen'  liy  their  pro.«5pective  clients  /as  more,  ratlier  than  le.ss. 
potentijiilly  tlircateiihig  than  nation  ill  I y-bused  ones.  Except  for  the  relatively  few 
teaeliers  in  aiiy  area  who  are  directly  involved,  the  products*  are  jii.st  as  “cx- 
ternnl"  as  tho.se  developed  by  a central  project  toniii : hut  because,  in  theory,  any 
teaelier  in  the  area  couhJ  have  participated  in  the  development  work  (as  we  could 
- all  of  us  participate  in  local  government),  theresiilts  are  In  an  insidloii.s  way  less* 
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easy  to  dismiss.’ A kind  of  scliizopliroiiin  nmy^  ptHbiiilt  up  in  which  teachers  feel 
trapped  by  tli^  democratic  apparatus  pf  loeally-based*  innovntiuu,  but  resent  if 
and  ultimatelyi^eject  it  nonethele.^.  Iimovntlon  within  the  individual, school  is, 
of  course,  a quite  diiTereiit  inalter  from  that  within  the  local  or  regional  centre, 
since  every  teacher  concerned  really  ean  jilay  his  or.  her  own  direct  part  in  it. 
School-based  innovation  is,  however,  a distinct  theme  for*  discussion : I do  not 
want  to  go  into  it  here,  boyoHd.T'einarklng  that,  In  spite  of  its  important  advan- 
tages; the  problems  of  qualify  and  economy  of  elTort  are  likely  to  be  even  greater 
than  those  fur  intcr-fnstitutionni  innovation  uii  a local  or  regional  basis, 

Oiven  the  diflieultie.s  inherent  in  both  the  .social  interaction  and  tlie  research, 
develoinnenf  and  diffusion  models,  iny  guess  is  that  in  the  IPTO’s  mure  attention 
tlian  before  Is  likely  to  he  paid  to  the^thinl  ineniher  of  Ilaveloek’s  Irinits,  tin* 
problem-solving  model.  Its  main  inipliention  is  that  tlie  need.s  of  the  Individual 
client,  whether  this  be  a whole  authority,  a sbiglc  institution,  a.  depiirtinent 
within  that  institution,  a particular  teacher,  a group  of  sudeuts,  or  even  one 
student  on  his  own — the  needs  of.  any  one  of  these,  aecording  to  eircumstanees, 
are  seen  as  the  point  of  departure.  In  becoming  increasingly  concerned  witli 
problem-solving  strategies,  innovation  in  education  (a.sin  other  fields)  will  be^n 
to  move  from  produet  orientation  to  mntket  orientation.  On  the  pattern  fjf  the 
iiew-st.vle  enterpui.ses. discussed  in  Donald  Sehon's  recent  Ueith  Lectures,  inno- 
vative ageueie.s  will  increasingly  see  themselves  a.s  providing  a sped  tic  set  of 
.«;ervices  rather  than  as  pushing  a particular  set  of  solutions. . 

BefoVe  di.scusslng  the  i mpl  lent  ion. s of  tliis  eliange.  let  me  give  two  brief.  ex;im- 
ples  by  way  of  illii.«t ration.  The  National  Connell  for  Kdncationnl  'rochnology 
Ims  until  recently  concerned  Itself  with  projects  iiu>delled  on  the  pattern  of  re- 
.<(*nrch,  (Icvelopmont  and  dhtusiun,  or  social  interaction,  or  a combination  of  tfic 
two.  It  ha.s,  however,  recently  .sponsor(>(I  a feasibility  .study  for  a major  develbi)- 
meat  programme  in  colleges  of  education.  The  study  team,  in  a most  iiiterc.sting 
aftd  wfde-ranging  report,  has  une(iuivocnlIy  come  out. in  favour  of  a problem- 
" solving  pattern,  with  the' (joutral  project  team  acting  mainly  as  n yunsnltaney 
group.  The' team,  it  is  proposed,  would  work  with  individual  college.s  in  lielping 
them  to  diagnose  those  need.s  which  might  best  be  met  by  employing  llie  resources 
of  educational  tecijnolcgy.  The  need.s  Iiaving  been  identlfl^,  the  eeiitraf  team 
would  help  in  the  .search  for  \va>^s  of  meeting  them,  and  would  support  the  col- 
lege staff  in  identifying 'likely  solutions  and  adaijtlng  tliem  to  their  own  specific 
clmim stances.  Again,  ii  newly  formed  Nuffield  Group  on  Ueseareh  and  Innova- 
tion in  Higlier  Kdneation  will  begin,  in  the  coming  academic  year,  a programme 
of  eollaboratidn  with  individuid  iiniver.sit.v  (li»pai’tment.s  in  ditTenmt  subject 
nrenp.  It  will,  on  invitation  from  intere.st(*d  deiwrbnents.  attempt,  to  explore 
froni  a neutral' standpoint  the  dissonances  between  wlint  the  .staff  sei?  as  their 
‘ aims,  how  the  students  perceive  the  stnff.‘<Miims,  what  the  students  see  as  their 
' own'^aim.s,  and  what  are  the  actual  implications  of  current  practice.  Where  a 
nmjfjr  divergence  of  view  beemne.s  apparent,  the  department  will  itself  need  to 
decide  whether  or  not  this  divergence  is  seriously  di.sfnnctional.  Where  ft  i.s,  the 
Nnlfield  group  will  he  available  to  help  in  a search  for  po.ssible  solutfoas.  and 
will  be  in  a position  to  provide  modest  additional  re.sources  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  chosen  solution  and  the  subsequent  monitoring  of  its  effects. 

Various  consequences  can  be  seen  to  follow  from  a problem-solving  approach 
to  educational  change.  The  first  Is  tlmt  it  stands  the  research,  development 
and  diffusion  model  on  its  head.  Rather  than  beginning  with  an  innovation 
which  then  has  somehow  to  be  delivered  to  its  potential  customers,  Jt  begins 
with  the  customers  and  searches  for  the  innovations  which  might  best  meet 
their  needs.  In  this  respect  it  is,  of  course,  less  paternalistic  'than  its  earlier 
counterpart : It  takes  much  greater  cognisance  of  tlie  autonomy  of  individual 
clients  and  of  the  differences  between  their  circumstances.  But  by  the  ..same 
foken,  it  makes  heavier  professional  demands  on  those  clients : for  the  onus 
of  takifig  lip  and  implernenting  any  Innovation  now  falls  entirely  on  them.  To 
Jiieet  t^.se  demands — and,  indeed,  to. create  any  possibility  of  adopting  a 
prohlom-solving  model  on  a significant  scale — the  clients  themselves  will  need 
to  hooonie  more  sophisticated  in  their  appraisal  of  their  own  activities’ and  their 
rprognition  of  new  needs  as  they  begin  to  appear.  This  in  sum  is  likely  to  nece.s- 
sltnte  a va.stly  increased  effort  in  the  contini|lng  professional  development  of 
.•^orvin’g  teachers. . . • 

The  second  point  to  he  made  about  the  problem-solving  model  is  that — like- 
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any  programme  based  on  consultancy— -VI,  is  heavily  labour-intensive,  and  hence 
potentially  extremely  costly.  Unless  the  effects  can  in  some  satisfactory  way  be 
disseminated  to  other  clients  with  similar  problems,  each  exercise  in  problem- 
solving-runs the  risk  of  becoming  a one-off  job,  and  hence  bebig  incapable  of 
diffusion  (as  psycho-anaiysis  has,  to  its  detriment,  found  itself  to  be).  Some- 
bow,  the  result^.  jif  tliey  are  to  be  worth  a substantial  expenditure  of  money 
ami  manpower,  liave  to  be  capable  of  just  the  right  . level  of  generalisation  to 
enable  them  to  be  transferred  directly  from  one  client  to  another,  witli  the  new 
client  himself  being  abla  easil:^  to  undertake  the  necessary  amount  of  adap- 
tation. It  is  liore  talit  the  social  interaction  inoilel  could . perhaps  nsefillly  he 
invoked:  for  if  Uie  lirst  client  is  enabled  enlliciently 'to  master  the  problem- 
solving process,  he  himself  can  assume  the  position  of  an  external  consultant 
to  the  second.  Ami  as  the  advocates  of  social  interaction  remind  us,  a knowledge- 
able, influential  and  satisfied  customer  makes  the  best  salesman  of  all. 

T^ii*  third  iinpUc.ation  of  the  i)r(ihlem-s()lviiig  model  is  that  it  is,  for  ali  its  eon-<> 
cern  with  the  individual  client’s  needs,-dften  dependent  on  the  results  of  previous 
‘innoviftivo  thinking.  It  would  be  economically  insane,  in  the  perpetual  shortage 
of  resources  from  which  the  educational  s.\^tem  suffers,  to  tliink  of  developing  ap 
entirely  tailor-made  solution  to  eery  problem.  The  best  compromise  must  surely 
be  to  have  available  a sufficient  range  of  off-the-peg  products  which  can  he  ea.^ily 
imd  inexpensively  adapted  to  fit  the  individual  client.  And  Uiis  throws  u.s  buck  to 
the  research,  develoinnent  and  tlilYusinn  model,  with  one  important  glo.ss : thatthe 
innovative  product  must  be  in  its  essence  capnl)le  of  local  inodillcation.  For  ex- 
ample, if  one*. thinks  in  terms  of  planned  curriculum  clmnge,  the. results  mu.^t  he 
at  the  nppositoi^ extreme  from  programmed  learning  materials,  where  the  final 
outcome  is  fin  highly  engineered,  polished, .and  evaluated  that  any  local  tinker- 
ing with  the  machinery  is  likely  to  throw  the  wfiiole  affair  out  of  gear.  The  prod- 
nct<?  must  be  more  along  the  lines  of  those  currently  being  tested  by  the  Nuflieid 
Ue.sourecs  for  Learning  Project,  where  tlie  aim  is  to  provide  teachers  with  a 
lot)sely-.struetured  set  of  materials  which  they  can  readily  adapt  to  suit  their' 
own  style,  and  which  is  not  crucially  dependent  on  on^  p:irti(Milar  philosophy  nr, 
ont^lhirticulnr  teaching  method.  * 

What,  finaliy.  can  one  conclude  about  the  di.s.'^oinination  oil  ml  implemciftatinh 
of  educatioimi  change^  in  terms  of  the  three  models  with- .which  I began?  Kiich 
of  them  has  its  charaeteristio  advantages  and  drawbacks:  on  which  should 
the  wise  hmnvntor  piu.his  faith?  I suspect  that  the  answer  is  on  all  three,  in  a 
judicious  mixture  depending  on  particular  circumstances.  There  will  always,  in 
any  sy.stematic  endeavour  to  improve  the  quality  of  education,  hen  tension  be- 
tween the  centre  and  the  periphery.  The  periphery,  the  client  system,  has  a 
variety  of  different  needs,  hut  lacks  the  resources  tg' provide  for  them.  If  the 
centre,  the  external  change  agency,  attempts  in  any  general  ami  standardised  way 
to  meet  these  needs,  it  rapidly  gets  out  of  touch  with  reality  and  alienates  or 
confuses  many  of  its  clients  in  the  process.  But  if  tlic  periphery  decides  to  go  it 
alone,  the  result in/g  innovations  are  usually  on  an  inieconoinic  scale  and  not  of 
the^.necessaryUluality.  Tlicy  also  tend  to  lie  dependent  on  individual  qnthusiasm, 
and  hence  to. lack  staying  power.  The  answer  seems  to  he  for  the  centre  to  develop 
a variety  of  solutions,  wldch  allow  the  periphery  to  make  the  final  choice  and 
leave  aniplc  scope  for  local  adaptation.  In  this  liglit,  central  development  can 
he  .seen  ns. providing  a carrier  wave  on  which  each  innovation  can  he  locally 
modulated.  But  *siicdi  a solution,  to  he  effective,  demands  an  educated  consumer  : 
one  who  can,  with  limited  support  from  outside  consultants,  oxpre.ss  his  own 
autonomy  and  make  his  own  intelligent  ded.sion.s. 

A new  scheme  of  resource  management,  role  structures  and  professional  de- 
velopment still  has  to  be  worked  out  which  allows  this  autonomy  at  appi-opriatc' 
levels  in  the  educational  system,  and  helps  its  individual  constituents  to  cope 
with  it.  The  effort  to  do  so  will,  in  my  view,  be  well  worth  while:  for  an  orga- 
nisational climate  in  which  responsible  individuals  are  enabled  to  take  their  own" 
decisions,  within  sensibly  defined  limits,  is  likely  to  be  more  efficient  as  well  as 
more  sensitive  to  the  need  for  continuous  improvement  In  the'qunlity  of  eduen-  - 
tion  than  a climate  In  which /some  hierarchical  authority  decides  what  Is  best  ' 
for  eyer.vbody.  In  evolving-^such  a pattern,  innovative  agencies  must  begin  to 
assume  a consultant  as  well  as  a developmental  or  co-'brdinating  role;  and  ^^lients 
must  become  actively  rather  than  passively  involved  in  the  process  of  iniplc- 
menting  change.  Although,  for  the  vn Hops  reasons  already  explored,’ the  client 
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eaiiiiot  soiiRihly  be  coiiceKued  witU  ijev doping  every  'nmovntion  for  UiinRell.  bo 
must:  eertniiily  l)e  capable  of  .selecting  niul  atliiptiug  to  liis  own  clrcmnstanVi's 
the  iimovations  develojUMl  b.v  iTlliers.  And  tills  brings  us  back  to  tlie  for 

gre;it(‘r  professioiinli.sntion  among  tencliers.,  We  shall  riMiuire  n vt‘ry  nmcli  iiion* 
elToctive  .system  of  iii-.SLM-vlL*e  training  if  eduentioujil  (ilmnge  is  in  be,  in  the  fn- 
' turn,  more  tlian  a Fcries  of  ml  hoc:  adjustnieiits  at  the  periphery  of  the  systcaii.  or 
a series  of  jiious  plans  at  the  eeiitre  whieh,  even  if  tliey  do  happen  to  he  ti'ihen 
up  on  a sizable  fieiile,  are  oftCMi  seriously  garbled  in  the  proeess. 


SUOUT  MlvMOltANnUM  UY  SiXTKN  MAUKI.UNII,  1*11.  D.,  KU.Nfil;  SlvOLOVKU  S I’Yiaa.SKN. 

Stockholm,  Swkukn  • 

TliaiCE  OnSUlVATIONS  CONCKRXING  CKM’RAL  KI-;SEAUCJ(  A.Nl)  DKVKI.OPMKNT  WOUK 

Eilue^tioiml  researeh  should  be  expanded  to  im-lude  (level opinent  work  in 
the  school  system,  iiitoriimtion  and  its  disseniinntion.  XliiSAvill  only  he  po.^.sihle 
if  the  prohkiiiM  of  school  are  reluteil  to  those  of  the.eoniumnity  at.  large*.  Tla- 
eiid.s  and  inemis  of  the  sehnol  are  i>art  of  the  omU  and  means  of  society.  A na- 
tlmml  iiistitirtian  for  edm*ational  research  ought  therefore  to  co-operate  closely 
with  other  public  iiistitutioii.s  on  matters  nirecting  the  labour  nufrket.  vocn-- 
ioiml  requirements,  the  supply  of.  nml'^leimind  for  different  forms  of  knowledge, 
housing  policies,  the  health  and  nicdlcu\  services  etc.  Co-operation  of  this  kind 
has  occurred  in  Sweden,  ni  has  close  bo-opcrati'oiT'witii  central  trade  union 
organizationsnnd  employers*  federationsj 

My  (>pini(>a  is  that  a central  institii,tWii  of  educational  research  may  well  lead 
to  the  reinfoiTCineiit:  of  .‘^iagfe  initiaMves  within  limited  sectors  but  tluit  thi.s  will 
not  he  of  any  substantial  importafiee  uiile.ss  tho.se  initlative.s  are  eo-ordinated 
with  iniprovenieiits  and  reforms  of  society* 

' Swedish  experience  has  uIho  shown  quite  eonclusively  that  this  work  of  ini-- 
jirovement  Is  nltogetlfci*  iimd(Mjuata*.so  long  as  It  is  eonlIiie(^  to  sorvieo  aiul  infor- 
_amtion.  (Jenuine  eiiange  calls  foV  pollth'al  ilocisions  lemling  to  ileinocratic  ninl 
adinini.strative  resolutions  hy  the  authorities  eoncernLMl.f-. 

There  has  been  eon  staler  able  discusshai  In  Sweden  nsUo  whether  the  central 
administrative  body  for  research  and  tlevelopinent  should  ho  locjded  within  the 
Ikmrd  of  Edueatioii  or  ouiAhie  it.  Tlie  former  alternative  has  been  clioseii  in  order 
to  eo-or(liimt(*  research  with  practical  innovation  work  at  local  level.  It  is  thought 
that  the  eoiiver.sion  of  tliiSveeutral  iniit  into  a separate  Institu^ou  would  be, liable 
to  i.solate  educational  researeh  from  .soeiql  development  in  general.  Separation 
in  itself  would  not  enhance  the  coinpelenee  or  cajineity  of  the  unit : Ilii.s  requires 
a collective  effort  at  political  level.  An  lusUtution  of  thlsckind  does  not  improve 
its  coutrihuthm  merely  by  aiming  at  higger’and  better  .stiidiW  It  inu.st  contribute 
loward.s  the  itlamnn^/  and  imuienicittaiion  of  what  these  studie.s  .show  to  he 
nei’cssary.  - ■ , 

*riiis  l.s  a plan  for  weliool'developnient  In  Sweden  which  has  not  merely  been 
constructeil  for  the  inirposes  of  theoretical  diseus.sion  hut  has  in  all  es.sential.s 
- iM’en  init  into  practice  by  centrAl,  regional  and  local. authorities  over  since  l!>4o. 

2.  The  seeond  requirement  for  the  educational  system  concerns  the  co-ordination 
^ of  different  forms  of  in.struction  and  learning  activities  into  a unit  Which  is  ade- 
quate from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  psychologj*  of  learning  and  of  school 
organization.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  held  of  educational  research' 
and  development  to  evolve  better  curricula  in  gtienee,  reading,  sociul  sclence  etc. 
Unfortunatel.Y  each  of  these  efforts  has  been  isolated  from  learnliig^and  school 
work  in  general.  .The  need  now — and  this  Is  where  the  Idea  of  a new  national 
institution  for  research  and  devc'lopment  comes  lii — is  above  all  for  total  solutions 
in  whieli  different  aspects  of  edueatitin  are  eo-ordlnated  to  form  an  integrated 
whole.  The  (iurriculum  development  projects  of  the  1960s  have  not  produced  any 
overall  solutions,  hence  the  soiuowhat  (pialhied  succe.ss  of  this  development  work, 
taken  ns  n*‘\vholo.  Further  deveiopiiient  work  should  aim  at  total  solufloa.s  in.stead 
of  .supporting  isolated  projects  as  has  been  the  practice  hitherto.  Tiiis  again 
jneaiis  tliut  total  objectives  must  he  discussed  more  carefully  and  co-operation 
established  between  school  politicians  ajul  professionals.  Otherwise  the  establish- 
ment of  a new*  national  research  institution  is  unlikely  to, accomplish  more  than 
a perpetuation  of  earlier,  disintegrated  development  work.' 

3.  The  third  items  also' coneern^  umiter.s  of  educational  co-ordination,  more 
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linrticulnrly  lietweeii  pro-school,  priinnr.v,  secondnr.v  ^ niid  tertiary  education. 
Ilitliei'to  rosojircli  and  dovcloijiiieut  1ms  boeri  founded  ^on  the  premise  that  .each 
of  these  stages  is  iiidepeudoiit  of  the  others.  In  future , every  higlier  stapje  should 
1)(*  planned  more  tlian  hilheptb  according  to  a concevtCKl  solutioif  and  in  relation 
to  the  premling  stages.  This  means  the  avoidance  at  all  costs  of  exclusive*  recpiire- 
in(*nts  nud  specially  designed  lines  of  study  where  only  a minority  of  pupils  from 
. lower  sehO()ls  eun  (jualify  to  continue.  A national  limtitnt ion*  for  research  and 
development  slioukl  also  {Provide  greater  opportunities  for  totnl'.solutions.  so  as 
to  inake  the  principle  of  e(]iial  opportn^iities  a prnctipal* reality. 


UlKMKUKXTlATlOX  .VXD  IXTE01{.\T10\ 
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TiiiUTY  YKAUs  oK-.scnooo  Kx ri:ui.\rKXTs 

(Ry  Sixten'AIarkInnd);  ./ 
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/.  From  Piirullcl  ScliiKiln  III  the  ('oiiiprchfnniiH-  St^ionl  • 

Kver  siiHi?  the  tMemeutury  school  was  estahlishcfl,  (lie  link  iKhveeiidowc*!*  and 
higli(.*r  schools  ha.s_  h(*cn  a subject  .ofMlchutc.  Higher  (gramnn^r)  scfinols  w(?rc 
lirmly  establi'^bcd  long  before  the  elenu'iitary  nppea/ed.  .\t  lirst  the 

elemi*ntary  .*^eho(il.s  and  irigh(*r  schools  ran  iiarallel  to  each  other.  Those  aiming 
at  higher  stmlie.s  never  attended  the  elementary  school,  and  Ihoso  beg  inn  lag  in 
tin*  elementary  school  could  not  claim  credit  for  (ijelr  sludies  (here  when  (Vans* 
fprring  to  a Idglier  school. . . ■ ' ' - . . - 

As  early  as  the  1‘8’IO.s  it  was  suggested  that  (he  elementary  school  might  lie 
us(*d  as  a i>i'ei)aratory"  school  for  higher  edncj/lion.  In  l.StiJ  it  was  iirdiioM'd 
ia  Parliaimait  thpt  higlier  edneat; on  should  follow  on  Ihe.six-year.eleaicniaiy 
school.  Si  me  then  thedehale  has  ('ptinued  ni>  tjt»  o'lir  own  times.  Not  until 
when  karUumeid  r*-.sglvt*d  in  i)rii  eiide  that  the;  nine-yen r comprehi'iisi vc  .school 
was  to  he  e.stnblishe(l.^iiid  ]!)0*J/\\*  len  the  structureof  the  new  scliool  was  agreed 
upon,  -.vas  Ihi*  proldc-m  of  pai'ulh  I schools  solV(*d. 

In  "iSbl  it  was  ^V«  iiled  (hut  'lie  lirsl  three  cla.s.ses  (jf  lla^- elementary  s»-ln)ol 
were  to.  I'ornrthe  basi.s  forhlghe  * eddeatlon.  The  pnrallel,.<vstem  was  retaiii(*d  for 
cl*\-sos  -1,  5 and  0.  The  level  fir  transfer  to  higher  .studies  was  raised  to  the 
air  111  class  Oi  (he  elementary  school  in  1027,  when  the  tive-yoiir  junior  modern 
secondary  .school  was.  hitrodU' ed.  The  same  yvi\x,  however,  a double  link  was 
cn?fit*  rt  between  the  elementn  ,v  s(diool  niid  (he  jiiidor  .secondary  school.  'I*o  llic 
eond) illation  •t;f 5 was  added  the  eomhlimtloii,  (1^^*1.  The  la(U*r  allenialive  was 
iMuid;  for  ehildreii  living  hi  nral  ureas,  who/ were* considered , to  have  attended 
elf*inciilary  .schools  of  a stan  lard  lower  tliaii  that  of  the  urban  schools  and  who 
'voiilil  ilo  iefore  need  a haig(  r time  at  .seluad  to  taki?  the  junior  >econdary  school 
ivrtltU  aie.  ■ « f 

Afte*  that  nime  the  experimental  work  ,with  the  nine-year  coiapn'heiisivi* 
.s-(*lMro’..  in  wlii(‘h  linking  he(W(*eii  (be  niidiffereiitiated  niid  di(Verentiat(*d  (l(*part- 
iiK  iPs  w;i.s  lirst  of  (lie  (yja*  but  In  which,  after  the  comiirehoiisivc  seluuil 

wa  . liiially  decub'd  upon  by  Tarli anient  ia  linking  hecaiaii  of  the  type 

S ,-l.  hhoia  IMTO  all  the  iiiiie-.vea r.s  will  Ik?  fully  luiditTereiit iateiL 
'rii(*  parnlk*!  school  .sy.stmii.  at.  tii>*t  coiiiiih^tel.v  doiiiimiiil.  was  gradnelly  given 
less  .<c*0]ie.  The  number  of  eomiiiqii  .school  y(*ars  at  the  hegiimhig  of  school 
has  increa.scd.  and  tin*  level  at  which  orgaiiisatiomd  din'erenl iation  begins  has 
liV(*ii  rais(*il. 

I.ixKixr,  Ih-:v  AKKx -Ki.KMt:xT.\i{Y  Si*cbxu.\itv  Sciiooi.s 

Dr.riiig  (he  greater  part  of  the  niiieleeiith  century  there  was  no  dii*(*c|  link 
he(W(H*ii  tile  two  scIumI.s,  and  the  iitteiidaiiei*  at  a secondary  .school  was  not  of 
1ix(h1  (hiratinn.  It  was  not  imtil  ISIM  that  the  secomlary  .*^chool  was  linked  to 
(he  LMenuKilary  seho(d.  The  level  of  (lifrer(*iit iation  has  li(»eii  rais’cd  successively, 
and  ill  t In*  comprehensive  .si'Iiool  there  is  no  ,stri*iiming. 

As  a ('onso(im*nct*  uf  tin*  general  demand  for  longer  eomiuil.sory  ulueoticm  ami 
the  iiiereased  reeruitnient  to  vulunlary  education,  an  extensive  reform  of  the 
edncatioiml  .s.v.steni  was  liegim  in  11)10,  aiul  has  (:ontiiined  until  aliont  1070.  Oni* 
is  jnstifi(*d  in  speaking  of  a thirty-yearsi  reform.  Naturally,  its  hegiiming  ami 
end  an*  notelenrl.v  iniirkod. 
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Evory  great  change  made  recently  in  the  system  of  education  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  extensive  official  investigations.  Some  of  them  are  given  below. 


Sitting  during 
the  years 

Resulted  In 
act  of  Par- 
liamentin— 

1940  committee  of  Inquiry. 

r . 1940-47 

1946  school  commission 

1951  board  of  education  investigation.,.. 

1957  schoql  committee | 

I960  secondarv  school  committee  

1957-61 

1950 

1958 

1962 

1964 

' 1967 

1968 

1960-63 

I960  consultative  committee  on  teachers  training 

1963  committee  on  vocational  training * 

* 

1960-65 

TO- 

i • 

^Tlie' Swedish  committee  system  Is  probably  unique,  at  least  as  far  as  schools 
and  education  are  concerned.  In  no  other  country  with  comparable  cultural  and 
economic 'standards  reforms  of  education  'seem  to  have  been  preccfiled  by  sXich 
thorough-going  i)reparatory  work  as  lu  Sw’ed.en.  The  educational  s,vstem  and  the 
teacher  training  system  in  Sweden  are  strongly  centralised  in  comparison  wdtli 
those  of  America  and  soiue  Western  European  countries.  There  are  few  private 
schools  in  Sweden,  Schools  are  in  the  hands  of  the  local  education  authorities, 
but  the  cost  Is  met  largely  by , State  grants.  No  serious  racial,  religious  or^ith-  ' 
giiistic  problems  exist.  Tests  used  to  uormallsd  marks  are  the  same  all  over  the 
country.  Teacher  training,  the  appointment  of  teachers,  Incomes  and  pensions 
are  subject  to  regulations  which  are  die  same  for  all  parts  of  Sweden,  This  should 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  system  of  educaUon  16  relatively  homogeneous.  But 
the  conclusion  must  not  be  drawn  that  education  is  controlled  completely^ by  the 
•central  authorities.  The  curricula,  are  drawn  up  in  general  terms,  and  can  be 
varied  at  will  Thus  instruction  depends  greatly  on  individual  teachers  and  head- 
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.VTnasters,  The  reform  yeurtj,  1940-70,  niuy  be  divided  into  three  periods,  of  about 
a decade  each.  JBacli  began  with  an  extensive  ollidal  inyestlgatlon,  and  these 
*■  thrfee  investigations  charueterise  tlie  measure  and  debate  during  the«period, 

I The  1940s  may  be  palled  an.  investigation  period,  beginning  with  the  1940 
Conxmittee  of  Imiiury,  whieh.  in  spile  of  Llie  war  and  the  general  feeling  of  in- 
security, took  responsibility  for  several  of  tlie  great  problems  of  educatftfn. 

The  1950s may  be  described  as  aii  exiHjrimeutal  phase.  The  ollieiai  investfeation 
*on  which  the  Avork  was  based  was  the  report  made  in  1948  by  the  1940  School 
Couiniission  oli  the  future  organisation  of  the  Swedish  school  system.  It  was  oj^ 
the  bnsis  of  this  report  that  Varliainent,  vn  1050,  decided  that  experimental  work 
was  to  be  started  on  the  new  nine-year  compulsory  school;  ' 

The  1900s  are  a period  of  transition  to.  the  new  system  of  education.  This  pimse 
■ was  begun  with  the  1957  School  Committee,  whose  proposals  in  1901  of  a more  • 
delihitive  design  for  the  nine-year  school  were  accepted  and  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
nient  in  1002.  After  having  the  upper  secondary  education  carefully  investigated 
by  a special  committee  dnring  1900-03,  rarliament  decided  o|i  a new  ‘•gym- 
nasium** and  a new  type  of  two-year  secondary  school  (••fackskolu**)  in  19tM. 

And  according  to  another  decision  by  Parliament  in  1968  these  two. types  of 
, senior  .secondary  schools  will,  together  with  a regnlarij’  two-year  yocatlonal 
education,  form  another  new  "comprehensive  gymmisluin**'  This  school 'will  start 
in  1901.  ^ ' 

The  Oommiltoe  .of  Inquiry  sat  during  the  period  19-10-47.  Its  report,  comprising 
twenty  printed  volumes  with  a total  of  about  4,000  pages,  is.  In  Its  thoroiiglmess 
and  penetrating  treatment  of  facts,  un  admirable  piece  of  work. 

A new  compulsory  school,  witli  wider  bisks  than  tlie  old  elementary  school  had, 
ean  be'discenied  in  the  Comiurtted*s  teniis  of  reference,  according  to  which,  the 
ultimate,  niiii  of  tlie  school  sliould  be  not  only  to  comiiiuiiicate  knowledge  of 
young  people,  but  also  to  educate  them  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 

Questions  of  organisation  were  dealt^witb  in  detail  by  the  Committee  In 
several  reporis,  one  of  which  treats  of  the  relation  between  the  elementary 
seliool  and  higher  scliools,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Committee  presents  Its  lirst  pro- 
' posal  for  a new  combined  school.  ^ • 

This  school  was  to  comprise  two  stages  ^of  four  years  each : a lower,  undif- 
ferentiated .stage  calied  the  elementary  scli(U)l,  and  a higher,  differentiated  stage 
called  the  junior  modern  seliool.  Thus  the  new  school  was  to  be  a compulsory 
eight-year  school. 

Tlie  second-school  stagd  was  to  have  streams  leading  to  an  exaiiiliiatioii,  and 
streams  without  an  exniiniiatioii.  There  were  to  be  two  exaiiiiimtioii  streams, 
one  the  thcoMfcal  Junior  secondary  School  and  the  other  the  technical  junior 
^ccrmddry  school.  These  were  to  replace  the  general 'junior  secondary  school  and 
7 the  practical  junior  secondary  school  respectively.  Parallel  to  these  two  stremiis, 
tliere  was  to  be  a general,  but  to  a certtiin ‘'extent  differentiated,  stream  without 
an  examination,  the  practical  junior  secondary  school.  This  was  equivalent  to 
tlie  elementary  school,  the  bid  continuation  school,  and  yie  higher  elementary 
• f^cliool.  Various  differentiation  alternatives  were  to  he  found  In  tliese  (hree 
streams.  So  far  as  the  structure  of  the  practical  junior  secondary  school  was  , * 
concerned,  the  Coimnlttee  was  prepared  to  give.municlpali'lles  ^rent  freedom. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  .work  of  investigation  would  be  taken  over  by  a political  com-  \ 
mission.  This  commission  was  appointed  in  194C,  that  Is  to  say  while  the  Com- 
mit tec  of  Inquiry  was  still  sitting.  The  1940  Commit tee*s  report  and  liroposals  ^ 

' were  thus  of  great  iiiiponance  as  basic  material  for  later  work,  which  eventually  * 
led  to  tie  establishment  of*the|present  comprQjiensive  school.  The  proposed  eight- 
year  school  therefore  never  came  into  being.  - ..  : .!  * 

2.  Investigations  and  Propositions 

The  1940  School  Commission,  the  forerunner  of  the  'experimental  phase  during^ 
the  1950*s  was  In  some  respects  a direct  continuation  of  the  Committee  of  In-' 
quiry.  In  other  respects  It  deviated  radically  from  the  theories  and  evaluations  of 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  Times  had  changed  quickly,- too.  The  Second. World 
War  had  come  , to 'an  end.  Germany,  whose  schools- had  Ihng  been  the  prototype 
of  Swedish  school  organisation,  'was  completely  defeated.  The  old  European  type 
of  organisation^  with  a distinct  boundary’ between  the  compulsory  school  and 
the  academic  school  was  no  longer  the  obylous  niodel  in  the  effort’ to  satisfy  the 
growing  demand  for  pchool  attendance  and  education. , 


Ill  Sweden  the  idea  of  a coiuin*eliensive  sclio(d  was  by  jionieuns  a new  one. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  1040  Seliool  Cohiinission  that  the  eoniiirehensiye  .seliool 
idea  became  accepted  in  the  Swedish  debate  on  ed  neat  ion.  The  School  Coin  in  is- 
sioin  like  the  Connnittee  of  Inquiry,  found  a*n  extension  of;eoini)ul.sory  school 
attendance  justified,  but  it*:ra^sed  the  .seliool-leaviiiK  ufje  to  sixteeu"^years,  not 
lifteeii,  tliu.s  ill  trod  ueinjj  iiiiio  years’  atteiidance.  The  delinitive  split  between  the 
two  eoinmittees,  however,  wins  iinUiily  liLthe  dhferentiation  model  arrived  lit.  The 
> ’linking  models-  proposed  Jiy  tlie  ItMO  CoininltteLv  44-*i  ‘(majority)  and  «-|-2 
(iiiiiiority).  were  rejected.  Inwteiul,  the  School  Couiiui.s.sion’ proimsed  8-|-i.  The 
lower  .stage,  ela.sses  1 to  C,  wa©  to  be  eoiniiion  to  all.  In  tlie  seveiitb  and  ciglitli 
chi.s.ses,  most  of  the  eurriedhiiii  and  tiiuela.ble  was  to  be  eomnioii  tb'all.  bat  scope 
wtis  to  be  allowed  for  organ i sat iomil  differentiation  iu  the  form  of  free  elioiee 
of  siibject.s!  Streaming  wa.s  not  to  begin  until  clns.s  9 was  renelied. 

The  School  Commission  unlike  the  1940  Connuil^ee  of  Inquiry,  's^’ns  a iwlitleal 
eoiiiiiiittee.  The  Clminmiu  was  Tage  Krlaiidpr,  then  Minister  of  Kdueatlon.  Wlieii 
he  been  me  Prime  Minister  in  li>4b,  tlie  elmiriimriHliip  iwssed  to  losef^Vi’clae,  the 
new  MiiiiKleii  The  School  Comuiission. 'onsisted  of  representatives  of  the  flye 
pa  rties  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  size  of  the  parties,  and  a non-political 
member  to'represent  the  interests  of  parents.  Many  exports  were  attached  to  the 
School  Cominis.sion,  ami  were  a.s.sigiied  to  ten  or  so  subcommittees  to  deal  with 
.special  problem.s.  • ' “ 

The  ^concern  of  the  School  Coinialssion  >vas  the  schools  investigated  by  the 
1U40  Com  mitt  (Hi  of  Inquiry,  tlnit  is.  the  compulsory  school  and  yol  until  ry  higher 
.scliool.s,  us  well  as  vocational  training,  adult  education  and  prolyl enis  of  teacher 
training.  In  3948  the  SclmorConimissioii  published  its  first  report,  with  proposals 
for  guiding  jiriiieiple.s  in  the  developing  of  the  Swedish  educational  system,  blit  it 
. eontimied  working  for  a few  more  years  *oii,  among  other  tilings.  Schools  of 
. 'Kducntiqii.  ’ * • : - ■ 

'Pile  School  Cuiiimissioii  criticised  sharply  the  traditional*  Swedi.41i  school  nnd 
it.s  niethoa’s-(if  work : the  school  wa^..said  to  Jmve  Inherited  a biirdensoiue  legacy 
fniTii  the  school  of  the  Middle  Ages  mid  thd  schopl  for  ciWt  servants  apd  the  like. 
The  School  Coiniui.s'sioii  summarised  the  task  of  the  school welfare,  study  traiil^ 
ing.  .'^Idll  in  languages  a ml » ii  la  t h ciim  tics,  •geneni  I knowledge,  a*es  the  tic  training, 
pnictienl  training,  Ybcutioiml  guidance, health. training,  social  training,  and  char-' 
vjactor  training.  To  realise  these  aini.s,  the  character  of  tlie’seliool  would  have  to 
he  nlteredn  class  iii.strueUou  and  the  dominant  qiiestion-and-answer  iiietlioU  w^ould 
have  lo  he  replaced  by  methods  of  work  designed  to  permit  more  pupil  activity 
and  individual  \v*)i*k. 

Uoferrlng  to  the  omiiont  of  msfn/cb’OM,  tlie. School  Coihmission  proposed,  that;' 
t instruction  in  Swedish  should  be  increased ; 

^ * English  should  be  studied  frqjn  and  including  the  fifth  class ; 

the  so-called  practical  subjects  should. lie  given  a..stfopger  emphasis;  ’ 
a siieeial  sul)j(H?t.  civics,  ^should  Ik*  devoteil  to  the  .systeniutie  study  of  the 
surrounding  world  throughont  the  whole  school;  and  • ' 

liternUir^'diistor.v,  geography,  biology,  physics  and  chemistry,  as  well  as 
ne.stlietic.saili.iect.s"  should  be  given  iuore  scope.  • ’ 

Tlli^v^yould  need,  the  School  Commi.s.simi  iimiiitaiiied.  a coiiipul.snry,  iihie-.vear. 
.^:lnt(‘-.snpi)orted  nniiiiciiml*  comiireheiisiye  school  organised  in  tlirce  thrci»\Vi»ar 
stng(*s:  bower  Department.  Middle  Departinent  a"rid  Th)per  Department.  The  " 
top  clns.s,  it  was  propo.^ed,  should  be  orgaiiizecl  In  three  .streams;  due  vocational 
• prepprntor.y  stn^am  (by),  one  gcii(n*al  .streaiil  (On)  and  one  stream  leading  to 
the  .soiiior  secondary  -seliool  (9g:)-.  This  new  school  to  reidnco  iUb  elementary 
.<^‘honl.  the  old  eniitiiinntlon'.selmol.  the  higher  elementary  .school;  mnnicliKii  and 
state  .fluiior  secondary  schools  (general  and  practical)  and  the  girl.s’  .seer)ndary 
sylionl.  i-  • , ' • - 

. This  projiosed  reform  was  presented  to  Ihirlialnent  ,iii  1050.  In  the  .special 
eominittee  ajipoiiitcd  to  prepare  this  iaiportaiit  matter  there  were  ditTerenccs 
*of*o]diiion  which  l.ea(l  to/a  eomproini.se  which  \vas  later  accepted  hy  Parliament. 
.Aecordiug  to  lhi.s''coiuprcmiiso.  tlier  new  niiic-year  school  wa.s  to  replace  the  etc- 
..,i^ieutary  .scliooraiiddhe  ohbcontiiiuation .stdiool,  tlie’higher  elementary  school  .and 
tiic  gciteral  jmiic»r  inoderii  secondaiy  school;  Girls*  schools  and  the  practical 
junior  secondary  .scliool  were  therefore  exeeiited. , - • > / 

' That-  the  solutimr  w'us  u couinrqmi.se  wnB ‘further  stressed  h.v  the  dmplinsis 
. laid  on  t^e  exiieriineiital  \Vork  w^icb  was  to  precede  and  prepare  the  e.stahllsh- 
.meat  <>f  the  new '.school.  Tn  tlm  counuciits  on  the  propo.sals  preceding  the  1950 
Pill,  loaeliers  had  exinussed  anxiety  about  the  capacity  of  the  new  .sdnjol  to 
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tiiTl'iinn  its  t.-isl;  salisfiiHonly.  Tlic  iiniiliciiiiims  of  the  P.-irliinm'iitar.v  'laiasloii 
were  also  (liscnsseil.  The  liaj^saKO  of  llio  rcsolilti'oi  on  wlik-li  oiiiiiioiis  dilloiTil 

nijj  as  follows:  * . J . t i i i . 

Steps  are  to  be  taken  to  IntroUuee  witlilu  a perlcul  of  time  wliieh  subjeet  to 
wlisit  the  it)50  Select  (’ommittee  staled  in  report  no.  1— is  to  be  deehled  upon 
l;it(‘r  a ci)iiii)rebeiisive  scfliool  based  on  nine  yejir.s  eompnlsory  atteiidaiiee.  to 
replaVe.  in  .so  far  as  the  planned  experimental  work  demoasl rates  tin*  suilability 
thereof,  tlie  Ldementary  .scliopl,  eoutimiatioa  .school,  higher  elementary  . school, 
nmiileipal  central  school  and  junior  modern  secondary  school. 

Those  snpi)orting  the  resolution  held  the  view  that  nine^year  compni.sory  at- 
tendance was  a fact,  and  that  the  experimental  work  referred  only  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  nine-venr  school.  The  opponents  claimed  that  the  iiitrodnet.on  of  the 
nine-year  sehool*  wa.s  dependent  on  the  results  of  the  experimental  schoo  s. 
Later,  in  IDbO  ami  IfiaT,  Parliament  made  statements  according  to  which  the 
former  interpretation  was  the  correct  one.’  Tims,  the  nine-year  cbmpnlsory  school 
was  decided  on  in  prineiplo.  ‘ . 

d.  /vVprr/mcn/.v  with  iv.fcf/rafad  vurriculn  , 

Experiments  were  started  in  the  autumn  of  1040,  that  is  to  say  the  year  before 
Parlhnnent  arrived  at  a deelsloii.  In  reply  to  n nnestioinmire  sent  out  liy  the 
School  Commis.'5ion.l44.mnnieSpnUties  declared  their  willingness  to  parMcipute  in 
the  experiments.  Of  these,  fourteen  were  chosen. 

AVitii  these  fourteen  mmiieipalitie.s  a ml  schools  In  the  forefront,  the  exiieri- 
mental  work  spread  in  ever  widening  circle.s.  Every  year  new  districts  joimul  .so 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  experimental  period  proper,  the  experimental  schools 
served  aliont  half  the  population*  of  Sweden,  Growth  heejime  more  and  more 
rapid,  ns  the  following  table  .shows : j 

School  year : I 

I \nmf)cr  of  pi/piM 

11)49/50  - - J - , 2.  4S:i 

1950/51  j 7,  521) 

1951/52  1 I 14,  035^ 

. 1952/5S  L 22.  725 

1953/54  -- i 35.  7S4 

.1954/55  J— 1 01,498 

1055/50  i — 84,041 

1950/57  I — C—  109,  094 

1957/58  - L 143,370 

1958/59  193,343 

1959/00  r - 208,940 

1900/01  ^1- L_ 333,  094 

1901/02  L..: 430,595 

Comparisons  hetween  experimental  schools  and  the  junior  .secondary  sehool 
W(*re  expressed  tu  many  ways.  For  instance,  during  the  second  half  of  the  1950s  it 
was.u.<mil  for  pupils  in  class  9g  to  attempt)  the  written  papers  set  in  the  junior 
secondary  .school  examimitiou.  Most  important,  however,  was  that,  from  1955  * 
■ oiuvnrd.'a.  alternative  courses  were  introdnbed  in  the  upper  departments  of  the 
experimental  .schools,  with  n so-called  practical  course  (nlterhative  course)  and  a 
so-called  theoretical  course  (alternative  eour.se  2).  The  latter  wa.s  very  similar  to 
.lhe  corri‘.<i)oii(ling  conr.se  in  the  three-j’car  jiinior  .seeondnrjvsehool. 

How  did  tlie  ndw  school,  called  the  experimental  .school  in  the  statutes,  differ 
fnan  the  ordinary  elementary  school?  j 
The  most  important  innovation  at  the  cln.ss  teaeliei*  stage  (middle  department) 
was  that  Eagli.sh  was  introduced  in  classics  5 and  6- as  a eoinpul.sory  .subject.  To 
provide  j?pace  f'>r  English,  the  time  for  the  other  subjects  had  to  be  redistributed. 
Swedish  was  '.lie  subject  that  suffered  liiost,  being  reduced  from  ten  periods  n 
week  in  class  5 and  nine  in  class  C to  six  periods  a week  in  class  5 and  nine,  in 
class  0 to  .six  periods  a week  in  each  class./ 

Ill  1951  cnrrienliir  gniilelines  for  the  upiier  department  were  fixed  by  the  Na- 
tional Hoard  of  Education,  who  was  responsible  for  the  .school  experiments.  New 
gni(lelim*.s  were  given  in  1952  and  1955.  ! 

One  way  of  eimuring  stability  in  curricula  had  been  to  determine  minimum 
demands  for  pu.<s  mark.s.  The  1040  Sehool  Commission  and  the  Natioha'l  Board  of 
Edncntlon,  however,  considered  such  demands  Impossible  to  make  without  previ- 
ous careful  investigation.  It  was*  thought  more  suitable  to  fix  principal  ifentfi, 
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wliieli  wore  to  he  cnmmnn  to  the  various  ciirrlculn.  These  principal  items  were  to 
Kive  the  hranche?;.  subji'ct  matter  and  skills  to  b(‘  treated  in  nil  purnllel  c .rric\iln. 

Siieeimens  of  how  principal  items  might  Im  worked  ofil  in  detail  were  given  in 
siieeial  ciirriculn.  i; alike  tlie  principal  items.  Iliese  eiirrJc\ila  were  not  fixed  by 
the  National  Urmrd  of  Kilufatioa*,  hut  were  inddished  as  rocommondali(ms.  It  was 
also  assumed  that  the  curricula,  like  the  timetnblos,  were  to  he  studied  nnd 
revised  on  the  basis  of  exi)erience  gained.  The  cnrricmln  were  intended  to  en- 
courage. among  other  thing.s,  a Ijelter  adjusfii'.'nt  of  instruction  to  tlie  ai)titude.s 
of  various  groups  of  children,  and  also  to  cl  i a ages  tnhing  place  in  tlie  .s\ibjeet 
matter.  ^J’hey  \\^e  :dsn  intended  to  iirevent  teachers  being  bound  too  much  by 
textbooks.  Pai>ffTTeI  curricula  .should  he  available,  among  wliielr teneliers  could 
choose  a(!C0rding  to  tlie  level  of  the  class  taught,  unless  they  preferred  to  con- 
si  met  eurricnhi  of  their  own  within  the  given  framework. 

Demands  were  made  almost  iinmcdlately  from  more  .strictly  dethied  eOur.ses, 
Tile  principal  itcuns  ^honld  be  distriliuted  by  aninml  courses.  The  cnrricida 
were  considered  to  be  worcted  in  too  general  terms.  Teaehers,  not  snrpri.s- 
ingly.  often  lacked  the  experience  tlint  a personal  planning  of  the  eontent.«  of  a 
eonr.se  assumes,  Nevertheless,  tlie  greater  amount  of  freedom  nndonhtedl.v  led  to 
new  liietliods.of  instruction  in  many  places.  Jint  it  cannot  be  deuieii  tlial  most 
teaehers  experienced  this  freedom  as  n state  of.  uncertainty,  nnd  demanded  more 
concrete  instruction.  To  thi.s  the  National  Hound  of  Kdneution  replied  that  ex- 
perience .slionld  he  first  allowyifd  to  show  In  what  way  and  how  radically  planning 
might  be  retiuired.  I * » 

When  timetables  and  principal  ilems  were  revised  in  1955,  tlie  teachers*  wislh?s 
were  partly  fulfilled.  The  distribution  of  .subject  matter  by  principal  items  and 
departments  -was  retained,  hnt  in  addition,*  sugge.stion.s  were  made  how  the 
principal  Uein.s  in  .some  subjects,  in  the  lower  and  middle  departments,  and  all 
compulsory  subjects,  in  the  upper  department,  miglit  he  distrihuteil  by  individual 
aiunml  course  in  each  department.  Freedom  for  teaehei>*s  to  jilan  tRcir  own  work 
by  department  .still  remained. 

It:  was  probably  the  teachers  in  the  upper  department  who  were  helped  most 
by  the  proposed  (li.strih\ition  of  principal  items  according  to  aninial  co\irses. 
FJxperience  of  work  in  junior  secondary  school.s  could  not  alway.s  he  used  for 
gnidaiiee  in  the  \ipper  department,  for  the  pupils  in  the  experimental  compre- 
hensive .scliools  differed  .so  in\ieh  among  themselve.s.  Some  upper  departmont.s 
were  too  small,  others  lacked  trained  teacher.s.  Many  teachers  in  tlie  upiiei*  de- 
partment had  ton  little  experience  on  which  to  ba.se  their  own  planning,  to  which 
mn.st  he  added  what  wa.s  perhap.s  tlie  most  serlou.s  con.sequence  of  the  sliorjage 
of  teachers:  frequent  change.^  of  teachers. 

Witli  reference  to  the  differentiation  of  courses,  the  School  Coniml.ssion  Iiad, 
in  its  report,  'proposed  tliat  tlie  contents  of  the  principal  items  should  be  di- 
vided into  basic, eo\irse.s  and  higher  courses.  The  first  curricula  gave  only  sng- 
ge.stinns  of  how  basic  co.urse.s  were  to  he  drawn  iip.  Tlie  idea  wa.s  that  tlie  ex- 
periment slionld  provide  starting-points  for  such  a division.  The  wishes  ex- 
pressed by  teachers  and  headmasters  for  the  re.striction  of  the  ba.sic  courses 
and  higher  courses  led  to  the  problem  being  attacked  from  new  angle.s  when  the 
tinietahle.s  and  principal  Items  were  being  revised  in  1955  by  the  iiitrndiiotinn 
of  .so-called  alternative  courses.  It  had  been  found  difficult  to  .solve  satisfaetorily 
the  problem  of  the  differentiation  of  courses \v  a division  into  basic  and  higher 
eniirses  al«ne.  for  the  difference  ^between  them  wa.s  often  only  quantitative.  A 
division  into  ‘theoretical*  and  ‘practicnr  courses  had  been  requested  very  early. 
Tlie  National  Hoard  of  Kdueation  gave  in  to  these  requests  and  |irnpo.sed  such 
a division  of  courses  in  English,  mathematics  and  pliy.sic.s  in  class  7.  and  in 
these  .suhjeet.s  and  German  and  chemistry  in  classes  8 and  O.Tn  1959  tlie  course  in 
German  in  cla.ss  8 wa.s  divided  in  the  .samo  way. 

The* introduction  of  alternative  courses  ^-as  criticised  as  being  a deviation 
from  the  ideas  of  the  1048  Sehnnl  Commission  and  a return  to  the  junior  second- 
ary .school,  ndtli  organisational  differentiation  already  after  the  .sixth  year  The 
allern.ntiVe.s  were  aei'cpted  gonenilly  at  first,  above  all  in  large  scliools.  hut  to- 
wn rd.s  the  end  of  the  experiinental  period  there  was  a marked  tendency  to 
abandon  the  alternative  courses  and  revert  to  the  differentiation  model  recom- 
mencled  by  the  School  Commission,  | 

Ji.ProWcihsof(liffcrenU(itionan(lxnieorniion\ 

Of  all  the  problems  confronting  the  experimentUi  .school,  that  of  differentia- 
tion aroused  mo.st  attention.  When;  towards  the  end^of  the  experimental  period. 
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iinprf.ssioii.s  uiul  expi^rieucc  came  to  be  summed  ui>,  the  adjustment  between 
what  were  called  internal  (pedagogical)  and  external  (orgnnisatiouaTl*-tttffer* 
eutiatioii  was  the  focus  of  interest. 

The  aim  of  the  school  was  that  each  pupil  should  develop  his  talents  and  inter- 
ests within  the  f runic  work  of  the  school’s  resources.  It  is  in,  among  other  thing.s, 
thi.s  strong  stress  on  the  individual  pu})il  that  Uie  Education  Committee’s  goals 
went  much  further  than  the  Committee  of  Imjuiry  had  liitciided : HiM-patufjof/ical 
differen  tint  ion.  often  called  individualisation,  was  to  he  carried  as  far  as  pos>i- 
ble,  while  tlie  organisdfional  dlCTerentiation  was  to  begin  as  late  us  po.ssihle. 

In  its  principal  report,  tlie  School  Commission  suggested.  dilTerent  ways  of 
difTerentiating  the  upper  department. 

In  large  .sidiool.s  it  .should  he  possible  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  classe.s  to 
redistribute  the  pupils  in  clas.scs  according  to  their  choice  of  subjects.  Thi.s  .scem.s 
.suitable  ii;  the  schools -where  indivlduali.sed  instruction  in  hctcrogenecm.s  elass(;s 
cannot  be  adequately  carried  out.  In  schools  where  the  number  of  pupils  is  not 
large  enbugli  to  allow  of  suitable  division,  the  pupils  should  be  kept  together  in 
classe.s*.  but  follow  different  linc.s  of  study  in  groups.  In  other  .sclu^l.s,  where  there 
‘-lire  enough  teachers  interested  in  individindisetl  in.strnetion,  it  s/ould  la*  possilde 
to  keep  pupil.s  togellier  in  tlie  original  classes,  and  separate  them  only  for  tin? 
optional  subjects.  Great  freedom  should  he  given  to  the  local  sell ( ad  authorities 
in  this  matter.  . 

Two  main  ways  of  organising  the  upper  depart jaent  can  iio  distinguished 
here,  one  with  integrated  seventh,  and  eighth  cl.isses/and  om?  with  the<e  (lasses 
(lifferimtialod  by  mmm.s  of  optional  subjects.  In  reality,  tlie  seventh  and  eighth 
classe.s  wen^  streamed,  which  tin?  ninth  class  was  lo  he.  in  any  case,  i*egardle.ss  of 
how  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes  were  organised. 

Judging  by  the  reports  sent  every  year  hy  the  nuniicipalities  to  the  Xatioiial 
Hoard  of  Ed  neat  ion,  .some  attempt.s  seian  to  have  been  made— tentative  one.s.  it 
i.s  true — to  postpone  the  optional  diffenmtlation  of  pupils  through  optional  stih- 
ject.<  until  after  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes,  A.s  a rule,  impils  were  kc])t 
tOgetlim*  for  most  lessons,  and  separated  only  for  lessons  with  diflei'cnt  optional 
suhjiads  for  the  pupils.  In  mo.st Of  the  munU-ipalities  with,  experimental  schools;' 
h()W(*vei*,  a con.sisiont  oi-gani.sational  division  of  pupils  according  to  (‘holee  (»f 
siil»je(‘t.  seems  soon  to  lmv(‘  been  c.s^•  idgsbed-  During  the  school  year  lOrjlAj.";  tlie 
.seventh  .and  eighth  experimental  elasses'were  as  follow.s, 


DifTerentiated  classes:  ' /Vrmi<  , 

I’upil.s  taking  two  foreign  languages :ir».  ,S 

• Pupils  taking  one  foreign  language ^ 2 

Pupils  taking  no  foreign  languages ’ . G.  5 


Total : 7S.0 

Integrated  elnssos: 

Pupils  taking  two.  one  or  no  foreign  Innguage.s ^ 2. 8 

Pupils  taking  one  or  two  foreign  languages : u.,  10.2 

Pupils  taking  one  and  no  foreign  hrnguages 


Thus,  innnedint(‘ly  before  the  nlt.enmUvo  (’oiirse.s  weni  introduciMl,  more  than 
thr(H?-qnavters  of  tlie  classes  were  orgnni.sationatly  differeutlntcd.  The  integrated 
classes  often  comprised  the  pupils  “Jeft  over’’  after  an  organisational  differentia- 
tion or  differentiation  ac(‘0rding  to  clioiee  of  subjects. 

The  same  year,  292  teachers  working  in  the  upper  department  were  a.skcd 
which  t4*pe  of  differentiation  they  considered  best.  The  replies  were  as  follows: 


*4  / • ■ r 

irnative  replies : . T * Percent 

Dlffetentiation  within  the  framework  of  the  class 4. 1 

Differentiation. according  to  pupils’  ability  in  parallel  classes 73.  7 

Differentiation  according  to  previous  alternative  but  only  in  certain 

subjects 17. 1 

According  t(J  other  principles - ^-1. : 2. 4 

No  reply-' 2.7 
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Tlu*  llrst  nlternatlve,  no  sepiirntioii  of  puiillK,  (lid  not  al tract  many  teachers* 
The  majority  chose,  the  sccoml  nltcjr  native,  the  or^ani  sat  ion  ally  differentiated  or 
streamed  nuper  department.  The  third  alteriiative,  which  imrllninent  chose  in 
liUiLVwas  favoured  by  only  J7.1  per  cent  of  the  teachers.  In  the  connnents  made, 
the  desire  was  expressed  for  more  exten.sive  different  in  t ion  by  courses  of  var>'»- 
inj;  de^jree  of  dilfleulty  in  the  same  subject,  these  wishes  were  satislied  from  the 
school  year  11155/50  by  alternative  cour.ses.  . 

The  i>eri(ul  11)51-55  was  also  e)iaraelerlsed  hy  the  comparison  of  the  upper 
department  of  the  comprehensive  school  with  the  junior  secondary*  school.  The 
(lucstioii  of  the  quality  of  these  two  forma  of  sclujol  became  a practical  one  when 
the  tlrst  pupils  in  the  experinieiital  school.s  lipished  the  elglith  chis.s  and  had 
to  compete  with  those' in  the  seeond^hiKliest  form  of  the  junior  secrondary  school 
for  idace.s  In  the  four-year  senior  secomlary  school.  In  order  to  determine  the  cuni- 
liarahilit.v  of  the  marks  awarded  in  the  two  .schools,  tests  were  made  to  liieasure 
the  knowledge  of  Swedish,  Krigli.sh,  German  and  mathenmties  iu  class  8 of  the 
experimental  school  an’d  form  4 of  the  live-year  Junior  secondary  school.  Only 
experimental  school  pupils  wlio  had  chosen  two  foreign  languages  were  tested. 
Pui)ils  at  the  Junior  secondary  schools  had  consisteatly  l)ctter  results  than  experi- 
mental-school ])uplls — often  the  margin  was  so  wide  that, the  difference  wa.s  sta- 
tistically .<igniflcnnt.  The  tests  wore  repeated  the  following  year,  when  the  results 
in  hg  were  wjuiiwired  with  thos(»  in  tlu»  c(irn‘.sponding  form  of  the  junior  second- 
ary school.  There  jwqrc  still  differences  in  the  same  direction,  but  .somewhat 
smaller. 

Tho  results  of  these  tests  gnv(^  rise  to  a lively  debate  on  the  ineriti;  of  the  ex- 
p(*rimental  school  rcr.sa«  the  junior  secondary  school.  On  the  f)iie  hand  it  was 
claimed  that  the  tests  lmd  proved  the  superiority  of  the  junior  secoudaty  school 
model,  with  early  (Hfferentiatloin  The  opposite  party  maintained  that  tliO/Supply 
of  teachers,  the  pupil.s  and  the  other  factors  were  not  comparable,  and  denied 
t^fi^nperiority  of  the  junior  secondary  school  model.  Tht»  great  drift  of  theo- 
retically Inclined  pupils  fnpn  the  experimental  schools  to  the  junior/ .secondary 
.‘^chool  was  stressed.  But  the  most  important  point  in  the  debate  w^'as  how  the 
new  school  was  to  be  judged.  Thus  the  dlscus.sion  became  in  reality,  a debate 
oil  the  aims  of  the  new  school.  / 

As  i^eportcd  earlier  In  conjunctloii  with  the  principal  items' for  the  experi- 
nioiital  school,  the  National  Board  of  Kducatloii  propo.sed  in  ^1)55  a division  of 
alternative*  courses^  into  a iiuinher  of  subjects.  TliLs  division  was  made  aliiio.‘^t 
everywhere.  The  debate  on  differentiation  clniuged  hi  character.  The  coiupari- 
soiiK  between  the  experimental  school  and  the  junior  secondary  .school  hecaine 
less  persistent,  for  the  estahllsliiiient  of  alternative  toiirse  2*clas.ses‘liad  made  the 
upix*r  department  of  the  (»xpori mental  school  nearly  the  same  as  a junior  sec- 
ondary school.  The  choice  made  by  .pupils  In  the  .seventh  and  eighth  chi.s.sc.s 
was  two-dlnicnslonal : the  pupils  could  choose  .subjects^ alternative  courS(*s 
hi  the.'HC  .subjects.  The  classes,  too.  were  arranged  accoirdliig  to  choice  of  ^subject 
and  c(iur’se.  The  tendency  observed  earlier  to  allow  6rgiiui.«yitloiial  (llffereiithi- 
tion  to  h(*gin  In  the  .seventh  class*becauie  still  more  marked.  The  deviation  from 
the  School  Comniis.sion’R  proposal  of  late  differentiation  wyis  stressed  further  liy 
the  issue  in  10.57  of. pew  marking  regulations/jtficcording  to  which  different  scales 
of  marks  were  to  be  used  for  alternative  course.s. 

In  many  experimental  school.s,  the  upper  department  hecaiiie  almost  streamed 
during  this  ii(*rio{l.  Such  expressions  a.s  “t^vo-language’'  and  "oiie-langnage*' 
classes,  and  in  the  eighth  class  .also  *‘no-langnage”  cla.s.se.s,  were  use<l  widely.  In 
“two-la ngn age”  cla.sses-most  of  the  pupils  had  chosen  alternative  course  2,  that  Is 
the  theoretical  course.  In  “one-la ngua go”  and  “n.o-langtiage”  cla.sses  most  of  the 
pupils  took  alternative  course  1,  that  is  the  practical  cour.se.  According  to  pupjls’ 
Choi  es  of  cour.se,  clas.so.s  7 and  8 were  organ l.se<I  as  follovVa  in  the  school  vehr 
1057/58: 

I- 

Compo.sition  of  class:  • Percent 

Alternative  course  1 in  all  relevant  subjects  for  allptiplls  In  tho  classj_  5R.  0 
Alternative  course  2 in  all  relevant  subjects  for  all  pijpils  in  the  class.-  27.  d 
Alternative  cmif.sos  1 and  2 respectively  in  dlrferont  .subjoct.s  for  pupils 
in  the  samb  cla.ss 1 ---1 ^ 14.  -1 


mi 
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^riie  most  serious  problem  in  the  streanuMl  upiier  <lei»nrtim*nt  was  (bat  f|f  tin* 
sn.<*alliMl  nepitively  differentiated  classes.  NoKutividy  different iat<*d  <-lass<*s  wm*<» 
the  |;lasses  of  pjjpils  who  lm<l  chosen  practically  biased  courses  of  stmly.  It  was 
fouml  that  the  choices  had  not.  been  made  l)ecause  of  a positive*  interi’st  in  pr;r<‘- 
lical  o<*cupatious,  but  on  (Account  of  fear  of  failure  in  academic  streams.  It  was 
in  the  consi<lerution  of  the.si?  classes  that  tJie  basic  ideas  of  organisational  <lirfer:^ 
eutiaUou  were  severely  tested.  Teachers  found  these  classes  dilllcult  to  luauaKt*.' 
'riiey 'lacked  the  incentive  provideepby  t{ie  pre.sottceof  pupils  intercste<l  in  .stmly. 
'rim  possibility  of  nmUlng  a more  demanding  ehoiee  in  isolated  instai»‘<‘s  was 
very  limited.  , . , ' 

As  a eonseqnence,  some  e.NperIniental  schools  did  not  organise  cla.sscs  acc<inling 
to  pupils’ ehoiee.s.  This  system  of  int<‘grated  seventh  and  eight  classes  was  name<l 
the  OstcraUir  system  aher  one  of  U»c  pioutHir  exiK^rimentul  distri<rts.  The  fact 
that  the  current  regulations  ullow(»d  fewer  pupils  in  integrated  classes  than  in 
cla.ssc.s  based  on  pnpil.s’  choices  wa.s  not  without  i in  porta  net*.  * 

. *nii>  return  from  a rather  strictly  streamed  upper  department  to  om;  more  in^ 
line  witji  the  School  ',^miuis.sioirs  propo.siil  did  not  oecnr  continuonsly.  and  a* 
bonndiiry drawn  in  IbdO  is  not  wholly  arbitrary.  In  liHJO  the  IhoT  S<‘hn<d  (.’onnuit-' 
tee  took  its  stand  on  thedirohlein  of  differentiation  by  the  so-ealled  Vishy 
meut.  In  this  agreeihent,  which  was  published  a.  year,  before  the  final  report  of 
the  School  .Com mitt e appeared,  the  Sebool  Committee  cmlorsed  a differentiation 
. model  whieii,  :b.v  and  large,  meant  a return  to.  Uvs  Sebool  Commission’s  8-pi 
model,  the ’^'Integrated”  model.  Thus  Uie  C+3  model,  the  streamed  model,  ^which 
had  dominated  most  of  the  e.vperimental  period,  was  rejecte<l. 

The  year.s  lOOQ-02 'were  eharacterlsed  largely  by  the  general  <liscussion  around 
Ihe  School  Conimiftw:  first  the  nhove-mentloned-'Visby  Agreement  in  llHiO.  an<l 
later,  in  1901,  the  final  report -and  the  proposed  comprehensive  .school.  The  dis- 
cn.ssion  resolved  itself  into  a final,  micounter  aronnd  the  problem  of  integrated 
ela.s.ses  and  whether  ttlternative  courses  were  to  be  allowed  or  not.  Of  lmportann» 
in  this  context  was  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the  practical  junior  se<:<uulary 
.school  and  the  municipal  girls’  secondary  .scliool  conld  now  he  re.solvcd.  The 
School  Committee  proposed  that  the  lines  of  stndy  piirsned  in  thc.se  types  of 
sehuol  should  be  transferred  to  the  upper  department  of  the  comprehensiv<* 
HcluM)l.  With  thatf  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  strep  mod  upper  department  was 
removed.  /.  * ' 

The  streamed  ninth  year  proposed  by  tlie  Sehool  Committee  and  later  ostah- 
li.shed  in  the  eomprehon.«ive  school  was  disenssed  mnch  less. 

The  tran.sltiom  to  integrated  elus.sos  'in  the  seventh  and  eighth  year.s  at  sehool 
was,  as  meiitionwl  above,  clearly  markcKl  even  before  the  1902  decision.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  figures,  sliowing  the  position  of  differentiation  in 
these  years.  The  hlaek  part  shows  the  percentage  of  organisational  differentia; 
tion,  the  white  tlie  ixircentage  of  integrab'd  classes.  In  both  figure.s,  one  of  the 
tj-plcai  streaming  years,  1957/08,  is  compared  with  the.  last  year  of  the  exjieri- 
numtal  perio<l.  19fiVfi--  ^ ‘ ^ 
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Tin*  figure  .^hows  tl»c  pcrccntiige  distribution  of  pupils  by  classe.s  in  resi»Pct  of 
their  choice  of  forviyii  hniyuQi/CH:  The  black  part  indicate^  cla.sscs  in  wbi<*h  all 
pupils  made  the  .same  cbol(*e,  usually  called  two-languag(»,  one-laiiguage  or  110- 
languagc  classes.  The  white  part  represents  clas.se.s  in  which  pupils  could,  and 
did,  make  iiiffcrcnt  choices  in  laiignagcs.  It  \yillbc  seen  th.at' the  proportion  of  the 
integrated  .system  iiKTea.^cd  from  19.0  to  37.2  per  cent  ddriilg  the  years  10.^7-01. 
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This  (llngram  shows  the  perceutngu  disfrihutimi  according  to  ehoico  of  alU*rna 


live  courses.  The*  black  part  reprc.seuts  classes  in  whieh  all  pupils  chose  either 
alternative  eourse  1 only,  dr  alternative  course  2 only,  and  the  white  i)tirl  eUisses 
in  which  pupils  were  able  to  make,  and  did  make,  “cross  comhlnatloiis*'.  Here  the 
tran.^ition.  to  the  integrated  system  is  still  clearer.  By  the  year  bcfm’e  Parlia- 
ment's decision  on  a change-over  to  a system  of  Integrated  classes,  half  the  classes 
had  acceptetl  the  system  In  respect  of  division  into  alternative  courses. 


o.  The  l^xnnl  UvcxHxm 

. However,  the.sy.stein  of  alternative  conrse.s  introduced  in  Ihoo  was  not  dis- 
appearing. The  decision  made  in  19l>2  regarding  integrated  classes  only  ineaut 
that,  the  ehoiee.  of  alternative  courses  was.  not  to  determine  how  tlie  pnpiU  wert* 
to  be  assigned  to  classes.  But  during  this  dual  pligse  thOAvhole  sy.stoia  of  alterna- 
tive c<)Ui*.ses  was  debated.  A retreat  from  n strict  divUiou  to  pedagogical  dllYor-  . 
entiallmi  was  In  evidence.  H'lie  yeliool  Committee's  report  contained  a eomi)romise, 
according  to  which  alternative  conrse.s  could  be  arniugcd  In  Kngllsb  and  luatbe- 
. maties.  'J'be  alternative  courses  in  German,  pliy.sic.s  and  chemistry  were  aban- 
■ doned.  In  German,  and  in  Ifreneh,^ which  became  an  alternative  to  Oenmin  in 
1902  after  having  previously  been  the  third  forfeign  language,  a distinction  was 
I made  between  the  ordinary  course  and  one  culled  the  “smaller  cour.se’’,  which  was 
i’to  he  studied  quite  independently  and  with  dlfTerent  number.s  of  lessons  n wc(*k. 
The  division  was  abandoned  completel.v  in  idiyslcs  and  eliemistry. 

The  School  Committee’s  proposal  implied  that  the  principles  of  differentiation 
approved  by  the  1046  School  Commission  were  accepted,  i.e.  there  should  be  no 
streaming  In  the  comprehensive  school  until  the  ninth  class.  In  the  comments 
to  tlie^School  Committee's  proposal,  the  situation  present  in  1949  occurred  again  : 
iribst  subject  teachers  were  against  the,8+l  differentiation  model.  In  one  n^om- 
mendatlon  of  about  ll,0Ck)  subject  teachers,  most  of  them  witli  aiitilversity  train- 
ing, an  organisationally  differentiated  upper  department  accolfdinfe  to  the  6+3 
model  was  suggested.  When  the  , School  Committee's  proposal  wjjs  debated 
in  Purllament,  the  problem  of  differentiation*  did  not  occupy  a prominent  place. 

A large  majority  was  in  favour  of  integrated  seventh  and  eighth  classes  and 
streaming,  in  nine  streams,  in  the  ninth  ^class.  With  that  the  prohlpm  of* dif- 
ferentiation wa.s  solved  as  an  organisafional  problem.  But  as  a ‘pwlagogicnl 
problem  It  Is  still  an  urgent  one. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before  Parliament  in  1968  decided  to  give  the  nlne- 
yeaf  . Comprehensive  School  a new  struefiire  from  the  school  year  1970/71.  This 
decision-  does  not*  change  the  principle  objectives'  of  the  Cottiprehenslve  .School. 
The  proposal  for  the  change  was  given  by  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and 
it  was  based  on  the  experiences  made  from  the  1902  curricula. 

The  changes  are  found  mainly  in  the  upper  section,  i.e.,  grades  7-9.  This  section, 
will  be  more  “comprehensive"  than  earlier.  The  optional  subjects  will  be  more 
suited  to  the  pupils*  Interests.  Streaming  in  the  terminal  years  will  lie  abollshetl 
and  the  ]>revocntlonal  subjects  will  be  replaced  by  general  courses.  Out  of  the 
105  weekly  periods  in  grades  7-9  88  periods  ore  common  to  all  pupils'.  For  - 
remhinlng  17  periods  education  will,  be  diversified  in  four  different  elective  ^ 
courses  according  to  a free  choice  by  the  pupil  and  his  parents.  These  four 
courses  are:  1)  a second  foreign  language  (German  or  French).  2)  techniques, 

3)  arts  and  4)  economy.  These  courses  will  be  for  four  periods  in  grade  7,  three 
periods  In  grade  8 and  four  periods  In  grade  9. 
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The  puriJo.se  of  solionl  resenrch  cnn  be  deduced  from  the  ovnluntions  current 
In  cduciitioDMl  policy.  Ohe  contrnl  nini  is  incrensed  equnlity.  Tnsks  of  siptiiOcnnoe 
to  .school  re.senreh  in  tlil.s  .spliere  nre : 

HahincjL'U  social  composition  of  school  classes ; 

Co“Openitlon  between  varioiis  group.s  within  the  school,  pleasure  in  work 
and  pupil  cnrc : 

Training  of  liandi capped  gn)Ups : 

; IM'Obleins  of  pupils  wjtli  low -grade  performance  levels ; 

Problems  connected  with  sex  role.s ; 

International  luaterial  in  ti'acliing ; * 

Methodology  In  adult  education,  j)lotting  of  factors  which  impede  partici-  , 
palion  in  and  completion  of  adult  studies ; and 

l*rc-sehonl  activitie.s,  such  as  are  intended  to  coiupensate  for  disadvan- 
tages In  the  individual’s  social  and  cultural  backlffoilnd,  nursery  .school 
'’.methodology,  form.s  of  work  and  organly.ation. 

Kducational  coat.s  have  risen  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  therefore 
increasingly  important  to  draw  attention  to  the  re.snlts  of  Inve.sted  grants.  At 
the  same  time  pos.sibillties  of  rationalization  mu.st  he  reviewed.  One  task  for 
school  re.search  should  be  to  study  the  connection  between  educational  ^cost.s  and  . 
the  results  of  education.  The  form  of  tlie  regulations  for  state  grants  and  dis- 
cussions on  programme  budgeting  in  tlie  sphere  of  education  iriak'e  it  esj^ential  to 
draw  attontibir.t'6  certain  basic  factor.s  in  tlie  field  of  educational  economics. 

The  results  of  the  sacrifice.s  niadn  Iiy  the  cnmmiinity  In  the  field  of  edneation 
must  be  placed  In  relation  to  tlie  pupils’  requirements  and  their  conditions.  The 
quc.slion  as  to  how  well  the  sfchool  can  look  after  aud  foster  the  pu pits’  aptitudes 
as  Well  as  their  interest.s  and  ambltion&,  that  is  to  say  ho\y  eiToctlvely  the  aims 
of  tlie  school  are  served,  cannot  he  answered  without  the  aid  of  school  research 
concentrated  on  proolse  definitions  of  .school  alms  and  the  working  out  of  methods 
for  evaluating  investigations  iuto  the  fulfilment  of  alms  referring  to  various 
pupil  groups,  types  of  locality,  etc.  Such  an  overlapping  assessmeilt  of  the  aetiv- 
ity-  of  the  .school  d(imand.s  sclinol  rc.searcli  over  a long  period  tfnd  in  several 
stages  in  order  to  refine  the  methods  of  oliservatioii  wliieh*  wili  he  neces.sary. 
Efforts  to  improve  the  school  will  not  be  snceessfnl  until  such  effpriEs  can  be  based  , 
on  n good  knowledge  of  tlie  real  state  of  JitTnirs  whicli  it  is  iii|ended  to  change. 

In  any ‘.school  information  system,  a.ssessment  data  of  the  type^^suggested  above 
will  bo  of  great  Importance.  . ( 

TUB  CONJKNT  OF  ROllOOL  RE.StUUCH  PROJF.CTS  ' 

Research  project.s  cnn  lie  grouped  in  sm'ernl  wmys.  Without  respeet  to  the  basis 
of  elassiticutlons,  it  is  not  possible  to  clarify  them  into  piure  eategories,  In  order 
to  illustrate  the  content  of  the  projqct  tlie  NBE*lia.s  prepared  a elassifleation  In 
terms  of  school  subjects,  certain  n.spects  of  tencliing  and  various  fields  of  in- 
vestigation. Tlie  tables  show  the  nllocntion^of  funds  for  1970-71  ami -the  amounts 
in  accordance  with  tlie  Budget  Requests  for  1071-72.  ^he  following  coiidnents  on 
the  budget  requirements  are  based  on  the.se  tnlilos. 


\ 


i 


1!.  CO.MMENTS  ON  THE  HUDOET  REQUinKMENfs 

2J  f>cho6l  development  in  genvraJ-^plottint;  studies 
To  tills -^gronp  of  projects  belong -tliose  which  concern  recruitment  Tor  ndulb' 
'education,  n series  of  subordinhte  .studies  for  the  plotting  and  \eluHdatioii  of 
educational  problems  affeeting  pcivons  witli  defective  vision  and  ohe  study  deal- 
ing witli  educational  seek  and  control  strategies.  Tlie*  la.st-mentioifed  Is  intended 
partly  to  investigate  tlie  e.xteiit  to  wliich  a more  .systematic  searching  for  proh-*" 
loins  witli  empirical  .searehing  methods,  followM  liy  .systematic  aimly.sls  of  the  ; 

prolilems,  irught.  provide  experience.s  of  value  for  tlie  gi;iintiiig  of  priority  for 
school  re.'^earcli,  partly  to  provide  a survey  and  iliu.stratioii  of  systematie  aim 
analysis  ns  control  strategy  in  the  .sphere  of  education,  ' 


■'6^2 


. For  projects  nmlor  tins  iH'iulihjx  tUo  draft  t*Ntinmtos  for  11)71*^72  an*  7)2-1 ,000 
S\v  ( 'I-. 

SvhfKil  (krjnntizuiifw  a ad  .sr/joo/  fiinjj,  the  xvhool  u,s  an  instijntifw 
Somy  curroiU  projocts  und^r  UOk  lioadiilg  dt^al  with  social  training  given  at 
school,  pupil  (hnuocracy  and  co-opcndlon  at  scliool.  Other  snl)jv<ts  studied  are 
the  cO'ccls  on  the  inipils  of  working  in  gnn5)H  of  various  sizes  and  tln^'chc^snumi 
as  a Social  sysiein.  ^School  organizational  ia*ohIenis  are  elucidated  in  those  t»roj- 
ects  which  study  the  school  stage  as  a Imsis  for  the  orgjiidzation  of  instruction 
rat!i(*r  tlnin  tlie  grade  and  pi  projects  deal  ling  wit  It  tin*  put»i!s*  choice  oV  snlijcats 


to. tin*  organizntion  of 


in  the  continuation  school  ami  the  upper  scL-oudary  school.  Om*  stirvcy  study  is 
concerned  with  the  Swedish  Lapps’  wishes  with  regard 
tin*  schotil. 

Severnr projects  deal  witli  increased  etlieieiicy  of  teacher  training  Iiy  means 
of  aim  analysis,  tlio  prodtiction  of  temdiing  itmterial.s  and  the  (piajitatlve  assess- 
ment of  teuclu*r  tniinlug.  Tusks  for  a new  projert  iiielnde  tin*  evahialion  of  tin* 
planning  of  days  devoted  to  sttidying. 

For  projects  in  this  field  of  school  research  the  draft  esliiiiates  amount  tii 
.‘l.ni.o.tmo  Sw  Cr.  “ 

JJ  The  ainiHf  tnethodit,  «iV/.v,  and  unttv.Sitnicnt  of  instruvtiun 

Tin*  focal  point  of  school  researcii  lien  within  this  field.  The  tallies  give  an 
indication  as  to  the  seliool  subjects  and  fields  of  lust  met  ions  that  are  involved. 
Several  mu  in  iirojeets  in  this  sector  of  schdol  resea  re  li  are  expected  to  he  eoia- 
pleted  dutiug  tlw*  budget  year.  . . . ' 

Current  projects  devote  attention  to  the  alms  of  comprehensive  school  in- 
struction with  regard  to  the  reading  of  literature  in  the  comprehensive  seiuiol. 
composition  in  the  intermediate*  level  and  creativity, '"aiuong  oilier  suhj(*ct.<. 

Ueseareh  into  teaching  methods  fonns  tiie  task  of  the  luujority  of  the  enrrent 
projects.  New  project  plans  are  being  drawn  nji’^to  deal  wTth  *the  teaching  of 
Ilia thema ties  to  pujdls  with  poor  iierforiiniiice  levels  and  Instructional  metliod.s 
for  tlio  teaching  of  Knglish  to  adults. 

Karlier  jirojeots  ha.sed  on  teaching  materials  rover  Individual  Mat lH*mn ties 
Teaching,  Tencliiiig  Methods  in  German,  Teach  Vourself  Material  for  the  In- 
st rnetlon  of  the  Deaf  and  Swedish  In  Special  Schools  for  t lie  Mentally  Uetarded. 
Fresh  selioul  research  hi  this  Weld  is  planned  witli  regard  to  niodols  for  the 
clioice  of  media  and  methods  in  the  eoiistruetlon  of  teaching  materials,  typog- 
raVdiy  for  persons  with  defective  vision  and  coniiniter-assJstod  instruct loo. 

\Vith  regard  to  the  aBsessment  of' the  results  of  the  school,  a project  is  h(*iiig 
ph  nned,  among  others,  to  develop  models  and  methods  for  the  aHsessineiit  of 
iin  truetion  in  a wider  sense. 

Jhiiiie,  of  the  la-ojects  which  belong  to  the*  field  of  instruction  refer  to  luipils 
wi/h  low  perforimince  levels  or  handicappWl  pupils : .tlio.se  who  have  difficulty 
in  learning  Mathematics  or.  experience  difficulty  in  Reading.  Those  with  de- 
fective hearing  and  Training  School  putdls,  ete. 

The  draft  estimates  for  projects  concerned  with  the  alms  of  teacliliig.  methods, 
aids  and  assessment  amount  to  G,244G,000  Sw  Cr.  . 

The  development  and  ad jusimeui  of  the  individual  _ 

. Most  of  the  school  research  projects  previously  n^ntioned  touch  directly  or 
indirectly  on  the  tndlviduaPs  development  intel^etually,  socially,  (*iiiotionr 
nlly.  To  the  above  h(*adiiig  are  reft* r red  projix^  with  a specific  apjwoaeh 
to  the  subject.  Several  follow-up  studies  throw  light  on  the  iiidi vidua Ts  develop- 
ment from  previous  yeans,  their  School  attendance,  clioice  of  studies  and  vocation, 
adjustment,  ete.  Among  subjects  for  new  iirojects  may  be  iiicntionod  tlie  iiitegra-,. 
tlon  of  the  liandieappe/i  in  school  elas.ses  and  decision- theoretical  models  for  tin*; 
paying  of  regard  to  in(\lvi(hml  differences.  ' 

For  proj(*ct.s  eoiicernod  with  the  development  and  adjustment  of  the  liullvid- 
iml  the  NRF  ealenlates  their  draft  estimates  to  he  1,175.000  Sw  Cr. 

2.S  Total  draft  cMimatcs  / 

Under,  the  heading  School  Research  the  NBE  calculates  on  draft  (*shmates 
totalling  13.100,000  Sw  Cr  for  Budget  Year  1071-72.  The  Budget  R(*(pu*sts  for 
(he  preeediiig’year  nmoiiiitcd  to  12,100,00(1  Sw  Cr.  • • | 
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TABLE  l.-SCHDDL  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  THE  N8E  BUDGET  PROPOSAL  FOR  1971*7! 


School 


Instilule/project 


LHG 


1.  Seif'instructional  material  for  pupils  with  learn* 

, ins  (JiHiculties  (SlSU),  Swedish. jnathematics, 

Ages  7 to  16 

2.  Systematic  instruction  analysis.  Deats  with 

teacher  and  pupil  behavior,  aims  at  formulat- 
ing 8 more  effective  educational  program  for 
teacher  candidates. 


3. 


Dbjsciivesand  m eUiodsfor  6-year-otds.  Analysis 
of  the  present  nursery  school  program  in  rela- 


tion to  the.objeclives,  testing  of  new  elements 
and  methods  (2  projects  are  currently  in 
progress  on  different  aspects  oi  this  subject). .. 

4.  Mlcroteaching.  Development  of  methods  for 

analysis  of.  and  instruction  on,  the  effects 
of  various  teacher  behavior  patterns... 

5.  Literature  reading.  Ages  7 to  16.  Formulation  and  ^ 

testing  of  methods,  instructions  etc 

6.  Instructional  methods  in>Engtish  for  adults 


LHLi 


1.  Qualitative  assessment  of  teacher  training, 

acadenilc  subjects  teachers'  tine 

2.  Deveioprhent  of  methods  for  study  day  activities, 

further  training  for  teachers 

3.  Read  and  write,  nursery  school  1970,  effects  of 

systematiCTndividuatized  reading  and  ^filing 
training  In  the  nursery  school.... 

4.  Development  of  certain  .reading,  writing,  and 

communication  aptitudes  7 to  19  years 

5.  Mathematics  instruction  for  pupils  with  weak 

mathematical  aptitude;  pupils'  needs  and 
aptitude  and  instructional  meth^ology 


LHM 


Individualized  mathematics  instruction  <^IMU).  . 

Ages  14  to  16.  Metjiods  system  development.. 
Instructional  methods,  German.  Ages  14  to  16. 

Method  system  developrhent 

Social  education,  ages  7 to  16.  Survey  to  draw  up 
a program  specially  intended  to  train  coopera- 
tion aoilllies,  resistance  to  propaganda,  etc... 
Creativity.  Designing  of  group  tests  to  rpeasure 
independent  judgment,  and  productive  origi- 
nality  ■ 

ITV.  Drawing  up  models  for  teacher  training 
where  ITV  is  utilized  as  an  educational  sub- 
I system  (2  projects  are  currently  in  progress  on 

different  aspects  of  the  subject 

Educational  technology.  Teacher  training. 

Method  system  development 

VGL.  Development  of  methods  for  checking  and 
assessing  effects  in  schools  with  various  group 

sizes  and  with  team  teaching 

Public  democracy.  Systematic  development  of 

methods  for  cooperative  planmng>  etc 

Vocational  training  problems.  To^develop  an 
cve\1apping  theoretical  model-for  R.  & D.  in 

voc^nal  education 

Composition.  Swedish,  comprehensive,  schools, 

middle  department 

The  integrated  level  school:  Cooperation  be- 
tween Kindergarten  (preschool). and  junior 
forms,  individualization  within  the  framework 
of  the  level,  new  groupings  for  the  advance-- 

ment  of  Social  development 

Educational  development  work  in  the  region  of 

Malmo  School  of  Educatio^.., 

Educational  seek  and  conDol  strateg^les,  sys- 
tematic selection  . of  problems  for  R.&  D.  work 
of  the' school,  goal  analysis  as  control  strategy. 
Analysis  of  the  position  of  headmasters,  and 


other  appointments  in  county  colleges.. 
Training  for  jobs  in  the  school  sector.... 


Year 

com- 

menced 

Year 

finished 



Costs  up 
to 

1969-70 

Granted 

1970-71 

Planned 

costs 

1971-72 

research 
newsletter 
latest  No. 

-.1967 

1973 

402 

270. 

270 

1970.6 

1964 

1974 

495 

180' 

325 

1969:2 

1968 

1972' 

302 

290 

253 

1969:3 

1976 

1972 

17 

170 

244  . 

1969 

1976 

52 

135 

200 

1970:9 

1971  . 

102 

1970 

1972 

i. 

■ • 60  . 

275 

1970 

(7  1973  ; 

23  . 

• 130 

1970 

. 1974  , 

90 

■ 263 

1971 

1974  . 

120 

1971 

1975  . 

.. 

142 

1963 

1672 

1,348 

650 

. 362 

1968:12 

1965 

1973 

1,554 

360 

49l’ 

1970:19 

1967 

1972 

5\B 

280 

' 385 

1969:15 

1968 

1972 

165 

180 

293 

1969:17 

1963 

1972 

554 

210 

280 

1970:18 

1968 

, 1973- 

396 

' 300 

380 

1968:15 

1968 

1973 

112 

145 

165r 

1968 

1972 

136 

« 170 

331 

1969:16 

1969 

1973 

118 

190 

153 

1970:23 

1971 

1973 

; -** 

95 

247 

1970:3 

1970 

74 

18 

200 

1971 

80 

156 

1971 

1975 

24 

1971 

1974 

97 

1971 

1974 

259 

o. 
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TABLE  1. 

-SCHOOL  RESEARCH  PROJECTS, IN 

6G4 

% 

THE  NBE  BUDGET  PROPOSAL  FOR  1971 

1 

-72-  Continued 

Institute/t 

i 

roject  / 

Year 

com-  Year 

menced  finished 

0 

Costs  up 
to 

1969-70 

Gr'sntcd 

19/U-71 

Scho&i 

Planned  research 
costs  newsletter 
1971-72  latest  No. 

I 

1.  ITV.SeeLHMNo.5 *...  1964  ^ 

2.  The  maturity  process.  Describe  variations  in  the 

development  of  maturity  ib  children  from  9 to 
16  years,..: L *1964 

3. ' Adult  education.  Survey  ol'study  requirements 

and  opportunities  for  adults  in  order,  to  draw 
up  effective  teaching  methods, 1968 

4.  Forms  of  work, in  the  nursery  school »...  1968  . 

5.  Qualitative  assessment  of  teacher  training,  class- 

teachers'  line 1968 

6.. The  Vastmanland  study.  Survey  and  analysis 
of  the  educational  and  vocalional  choices  of 

the  pupils  of  1 yearl .1970  . 

7.  Typography  for  persons  suffering  from  defective 

vision t...  1969 

/ 

1.  Developing  better  methodsforutting  marksand 

for  entrance  to  secon^ry  schoal '1964 

2.  Cooperation  in  schools.  Development  of  methods . 

. for  pupi  I partipif  ation  in  planning.instruction;' 

. and  evaluation*. /...  1970 

3.  Elementary  instruction  in  orientation.  Method 

system  dovetopment — 1970 

4.  The  lapps:  Consulting  wishes  for  new  educa- 

tional programs 1970 

5.  Assessment  pf  instruction:  methods  for  sum-  ' 

•nary  evaluation  of  effects  of  school  activities.*  ..  1970 

6.  Nursery  school  and  1st  year',  individual  varia- 

tions in  maturity,  course  content,  teaching 
methodology.' 1971 


1973 

509 

ISO 

190 

1970:2? 

T973 

124 

70 

• 160 

1970:12 

• 

/ 

1973 

165 

100 

■ 240  . 

1973 

445 

100 

175 

1970:20 

.■  / 

1974 

321 

^30 

330 

.1969:6 

1974 

40 

100  . 

‘ '310 

.1970:17 

/'  / 

1974 

15-... 

‘/95  .. 

1972 

426 

75  . 

39 

1970:1 

1974 

15 

. 80  . 

100 

1974  .... 

• 

50 

97 

1972  

30 

43  ., 

1973  

133 

1975  

106  .. 

V'LHU 


*1.  SMID.  Swedish  |7- 8-yea r-^lds),  for  deaf  chil- 
dren and  those  with  impaired  nearing.  Method 
system  development *... 

1964 

1973 

734 

205 

270 

.1970:14 

2.  Reading  training  in  the  special  school  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  ages  7 to  9,  method  system 
development..! - 

1965 

1972 

517 

115 

■'  no 

1970:15 

3.  Children  with  defective  vision.  Summary  of  the 
problems  and  ^n  attempt  to  formulate' inte-  * 
grated  course  material 

1969 

1973 

68 

170 

' . 260 

1970:16 

4.  English  In  the  juhlor  stage.  Method  system  de- 
velopment  ' 

1969 

1975 

■ 35 

150 

" 341 

1970:11 

5.  Computer-assisted  instruction 

1971 

325  . 

1 ‘"PeG 

1.  Civics.  Ages  14  to  16.  Method  system  develop- 
ment  ;.J 

1967 

1972  . 

) 

'*  340  ■ 

/ 150 

81 

1968:19 

2.  Literature  reading.  Ages  17  to  19.  An  experiment 
. with  new  methods 

1968 

1972 

* , \ 

70- 

, 110 

U7  . 

3.  Pupil  motivation.  A study  of  pupil  motivation  In 
vocational  schools : 

1969 

1972 

20 

1 90 

76... 

4.  MID:  Models  for  paying  regard  to  individual 
differences 

1971 

1975  . 

95 

5.  Models  for  choice  of  media  and  method  in  the 
construction  of  educational  material 

1971 

1975  .. 

\ 

44  .. 

6.  Studies  of  the  socialization  process  among 
schoolchildren 

1971  . 

Ill  .. 

PeL 

1,  The  development  of  personality  among  pupils 
at  special  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded...  , 

1970' 

' / 

80 

121  .. 

, 

PeS 

1,  The  classroom  as  a social  system 

1969  . 

33  ... 

200  .. 

PsS 

1.  Adjustment,  behaviour*  performance.  A study  of 
pupils  poorly  adjusted  to  (School  in  order^to 
define  Improvements I... 

1964 

1976 

. i 

975 

220  • 

284 

1970:7 

.4? 


665 


TABLE  l.-SCHOOL  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  IN  THE  NBE  BUDGET  PROPOSAL  FOR  1971-72~Conljnued 


Institule/piojeci 


Year 

com-  Year 
menced  finished 


. PCS  i I 

1.  Reading  training,  ages  11. to  13,  metboi  system 

development 

2.  The  integration  of  handicapped  pupils  in  the 

school  class i ... 


L4:3  ' 

1.  Quantitative  evaluation  methods  in  vocational 

instruction:  The  intention  is  to  work  out  tests 
for  diagnoses  in  relation  to  objectives  ami  the 
marking  of  vocational.subjects 1.* — i... 

2.  The  development  ^f  ii.^truments  to  evaluate 

noncognlt^ve  functions . 

3.  Tests  oftoral  production  in  English;  Trial  of 

various  models  for  testing  oral  aptitude  in 

4.  Instruments”  Tor  measilrinfe  proficiencf^  In 

foreign  languages  in  adult  educat'.on — i 


L 4:3  I 

I 

Oral  final  tests  in  English  for  candidates  for  class 
teacher  appointments.. I 


■ L 4:1 


Costs  up 
to 

1969-70 


Granted 

1970-71 


School 
Planned  research 
cos's  newsletter 
1971-74-'  latest  No. 


Training  of  R.  & D.  staff 

Planning,  preinvestigation 

Following  up  of  projects,  information. 


1970 

1972  ... 

140 

145 

1971 

1974  ... 

205 

1969 

1973 

50  - 100 

100 

1969 

1972  ... 

' 60 

100 

1970 

1972  ... 

r’  70 

170 

1970 

1972  ... 

'70 

75 

■1971 

1972  ... 

42 

\ 

550 

• 

75Q 

400 

Total t 13.160 

^ 1 ; ^ 

• . I ' KEY  TO  SYMBOLS-  ^ ' 

LHGKHLi.LHM,  LHS.LHUm.and  LHU«Thc  Institutes  of  Education  at  the  Schools  o1  Education  in  Gothenburg.  LinkBping, 
Malmtt,  Stockholm' Umed,  and  Uppsala. » ■ 

PeG  PeL  and  PeS==>The  Institutes  of  Eduqatlon  at  the  Universities  of  Gothenburg.  Lund,  and  Stockholm. 

FsS»The  Institute  of  Psychology,  Universitfy  of  Stockholm. 

PCS-The  Educational  Innovation  Centre, Sjtockholm. 

L. 4*3 -Test  Construction  Bureau,  NBE. 


TABLE  2.~FUNbS  FOR  SCHOOL  RESEARCH  1970-71  AND  1971-72 
(Classificajion  according  to  subjects.  Thousands  of  Sw  Cr.J 


School  subject  ' '*1 

Irrespective  ot  subjccL -i 

Several  subjects 

Foreign  languages  (several) : ..........I , 

Engfish.- - *■ ;'■* 

German * — ^ * 

Swedish.. 

History 

Social  studies - / 

Mathematics — 

Religious  knowledge - 

Gymnastics * - 

■ Vocational  Instruction..... — 

Plannln^'fcmatlon^  & 6.  personei. 

r 1 ' 

Total 


■ Allocation  NBE  budget 
of  funds  "requests 

1970-71  1971-72 


3,733  6,839 

755  ' 991 

■^3^0  6?l 

300  ■ 491 

890  1,502 

140  ...V. 1 

150  81 

550  494 

210 

95  ; 

330 329 

7,553  iuM. 

1.050  1,700 

8.603  13,160 


V 


666 

TABLE  3.-GRANTS  FOR  SCHOOL. RESEARCH  1970-71  AND  1971-72' 
(Ctassinufion  by  groups  according  to  Held  of  instruction.  In  thoiiiands  of  Swedish  crowns] 


Field  0 1 instruction 


ication  of 
s 1970-71 

NBE  budget 
requests 
1971-72 

808 

1.307 

GOO 

1,746 

490 

797 

680 

1,420 

750 

1,415 

585 

345 

1,255- 

1,094 

^ 345 

394 

330 

329 

60  .. 

410 

417 

1.240 

2,196 

tfrespective  o!  stage. 

Severalflages 

Nursery  school..-. 

Comprehensive  school  (several  stages)., 

junior  stage 

Intermediate  stage 

Senior  stage 

Upper  secondary  school 

Vocational  training 

County  college... 

Adult  education... 

. Teachertraining v 

Total ! 

Special  group:  M 

Physically  handicapped 

Intellectually  nandicapped 

Emotionally  disturbed., 

Low  performance  level 


7,553 

375 

195 

100 


11,460 

830 

501 

175 

426 


> These  groups  are  treated  also'in  other  projects,  not  specific  for  the  groups. 
Note:  Planning,  etc.,  see  table  2. 


.'  Table  4.-funds  for  school  research  1970-71  and  1971-72 

{Classification  according  to  field  of  investigation.  Thousands  ofSw  Cr.| 


Field  of  investigation 


Allocation  of  NBE  budget 
funds  1970-;71  requests  1971-72 


School, development  in  the  main;  Survey  of  trends  and  educational  requirements...  538'  524 

The  school  as  an  institution:  School  organization 860  1,  574 

School  staff  (teachers,  heads): 

Teaching '. 760  1,941 

1.  Aims 410  . 740 

2.  Methods *. •.  . 2,845  3,  199 

3.  Aids; : ; 1,  170  1,687 

4.  Assessment ‘. r. . 380  620 

Development  and  adjustment  of  the  individual...., 590  1,  175 

Total r ! -i. ^ A M3 


11,460 


Note:  Planning,  etc.,^ee  table  2. 


'ItACKOHOLTM)  Paim:u  kou  tiik  Ilunois  Coa*kkukn(;i-:  on**  '*Nk\v  .Styi.'k.s  in* 
Ci:imicuu;.M  Dkvki.op.men*t”  SKPTEMnBu  1!)71,  Tkiveusity  of  Illinois 

'I’owimls  IncoriioniliiiK  Kdnnitional  DeveUipment  in  tiiu  lOdnwUiAiinl 
Sy.stum.  An  uvolvhife^  modul  in  tlio  Oernmn  Fudurnl  UoTfnlilirpio^ 
by  Dr.  Klans  Hinst.  K.\(K.*ntive  Dirout  or,  Center  for  Ednoatioinil 
ToehnoloKy,  Wiesbndun,  Gurnmny.  ‘ ’ 

’ ^ . INTRODUCTION*  . " ' ’ 

Edncntional  oevulopnicnt  like  any  educational  activity  ctinnot  !iapi)en  in  vacuo! 
it  always  takes  place  in  some  form  of  institutional  frame.  In  fact  the  iustitn- 
tional  lmck;?rotnid  must  be  h)oked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  crucial  decision-points 
in  such  a developuieut  prrrcess  as  any  decision  in  thisM*espect  tends  to  he  of  a 
laore  stalde.  ctm.se’rva live  and  permanent  character  tliaii  (hose  that  follow.  Thus 
it  will  uver.sliadow,  facilitate,  hamper  or  stimulate  the  interplay  <)f  actions  that 
eijsm»,  . » r 

it  is  witli  tills  ill  mind  that  this  paper  is  presented  .to  a KatheriiiK  of  people* 
wim  discu.ss  styles  and  deeisimi  issues  in  tlie  tield  of  cuiTiculum  developiiu»iit. 
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It  will  (/iMitinc*  on  tlx*  asport  nl’  instit iitixnallsation,  aial.  lunrcdVcn*.  ii  uiM 

conccul rate  mainly  nu  oiu*  partieiilav  t‘XiimiiU*.  minmly  Uu*  C(*ut\*r  tor  Ktliica' 
Moiml  'rocliiioli)j;y  ( HilihinK^^tcu-liiioInj'istlios  /(•ntniin — UT/i  in  tlx;  Slain  ni* 
Hesse  in  West  Germany,  which  is  being  estiibiisheil  at  present.  Some  of  the  in- 
i'oruuition  given  wili  cast  liglit  on  ihc  peeiilarities  that  (‘Xist  In  the  l*‘e(lcral 
Iiepnhli(|ue  gcaienilly.  ® » 

liacfct/round. — Some  main  line  of  (leveloi>ments  in  the  SixtU*.s — hike  nuiiiy  other 
countries  (ierinany  witnessed  in  the  last  dechde  the  rise  of  ed  neat  ion  lo  oiie^ 
oj'  the  most  proinimmt  issues  in  pnlillc  life.  .Vt  least  three  s<iurees  can  he  named 
forlhis:  * 

(.0)  the  ajUnning  reports,,  fe.seardi  results,  analyses,  and  piihllc  discus* 
sions  of  proininent  individuals*!!!  the  lield  of  .seKmee  and  ed!icn(i(i!i,' poll  lies 
a!!(l.  !uuss  metliu  1^7  “ ■ . „ 

(h)  the  piililications  and  recianmendations  of  eoimnissio!!s  such  as  !he 
**Uildi!!igsnit"  i!!!d  the  ■'\Yi.ssfe!!Seimn.snit'*  (Couneil  for  Kd\!cation  a!ul  Conn- 
eil  for  Scienee)  >,a!Ul  • . 

{<-)  the  st!ule!lts  \Vho  already  hy.  the  !nere  fact  of  eainsing  !!m.ssive  nnresi 
deinonst!*iiled  that  there  tamisl  he  soniethi!ig  wrong  la  the  whole  systein.** 
Presn!!!ahly  it  was  more  the  lirst  in  id  the  last  wlijeh  hnaiglit  edneatioii  In  to^ 
the  limelight  of  puhiic  life.  l.e.  the' lack  of  initiative  from  the  side  of  Inc  govern-" 
uieiit  and  tlie  political  parties'  is  noteworthy. 

The  otilciai  miction  to  tiic  siuKlen  arrival  of  education  a public  issue  wa.s  in 
the  iieglniiing  in.Minly  concorneij  with  iirovldiiig  for  fiiiautltntive  and  structural 
measures  to  he  taken.  Kdueational  phiiniiiig,  then  hceomlTTy  established  within 
.Mxne  niiiiislrles,  was  inahily  preocciijjicd  with  the  gap  het\veeii  educational  growth  ' 
uml  economle  deimnxl  and  aiipropriate  means  of  bridging  it.  Next  the  .structural 
j)robiym.s^pf  schoois  and  nniV(?r.situ;s  moved,  into  IJic  foreground.  Any.ediicatiomil  * 
rel6):;a'j1n  West  Gerinnn.v  .so  far  is  characterize*!  b.v  the  fact  that  cducatloiinl 
mitliVirilie.s  were  more  or  less  e.vclusively  concerned  .with  looking  for  structural 
( amf  orgnidzationai  ine.i.siires  lo^soiye  educational  problems.  While  tliis  ndniiiiis- 
; Irntive  thipkliig  still  (hiiiiiiiaros  eUiieiitioiial^ioH^y  anti  the  authorities’  preoccu- 
— patioii  u nil  educational  innovation,  it  could  he  noted  towards  the  very. end  of  the 
da.st  decade  t ha trit- tended  niorejowards  qualitative  aspects  of  cd\ieutio;i,  i.c,  the 
organization  of  the  teacIiing-lear]iiug*proces.s  in  tlie  cihssi^om  or  elsewhere,  the 
curricula,  the  goals  and  objectlVes  of  wlueation  ami  ilie  ways  arid  metuis^by 
which" they  eouhl  1)0  achieved.  . . , 

, Partly  diie.to  tlie  initiative  of  varidiis  interestcHl  iinUvhhml  personalities  and 
jilso  of  Indnstry,  in  serious  ediisiderations  were  given  to  the  e.stablish- 

• ment  of  new  iiistitiUion.s  in  Uie  ilcUl  of -ciirriciilnni  development  arid  ediicntlonal 

* tctlmology  at  the  state  and  federal  level.  However,  nuclear  eo'ordiiiation  of  the- 

various  similar  efforts  (lid  not  take  place.  ^ \ 

^Though  plans  for  tlx*  setting  np  of  a central  in.stitute  for  i-iirricnlinn  develop- 
ineiit.are  being,  discussed  at  present,  there  is  iio  overall  strategy ^it  the  federal 
hwel.  The  State  qf  He.ssc  1ms  taken  the  intit^lve  by  inaugurating  pe  Center  for  . 
Kdiicatioiial  Tceinioiogy,  N^ortlxRliiiie  Westfalin  has  founded  a similar  institute, 
and  other  states  heconic  incrcaslnjjly.  interested  in  the  idea,  However  the  thought 
of  e.^^tablishlrig  ii  network  of  educational  (leyelopnieiit  centers  over  West  Gerniuiiy 
with  an  SntprliiiUhig  arid  co-ordinating  centre  has  not  yet  caught  on  at  the  federal 
level!  In ^ this  sjtjiihliori  the  lack  of  a coherent  plan  of  action  at  the  federal  level*, 
may*  hdve  serious*  consequences  in. the  years  to  eonie,  for  eoiiiinnnleation  and- 
(-()-di)orntloii’  between  tlx?  state  iiiinistrie.'?  (JcC-educatioii  is  iiegligihle.  We  are.prob- 
ably  repeating  an  experience  the  U.S.  have  just  gone  tlirough,  since  thongli  iiiiti- 
ate<l  even 'from!  a central  level,  i.c.  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,' the  Regional. 
Ediicatioiihl  Tjaporatories  and  the  R & D’Ceniers  won?  not  intiq-connecU'd  throngh 
a eeutral  liiother-orgaiiizatioii.  It  is  felt  that  a number  of  difficulties  arose  from 
tills  oiiiissibii.  These  have  now  apparently,  amongst  (itlier  rea.«on.s,  led  to  dis- 
eiiRslous  about  eHtnblishlng  some  kind  of  national, institute  for  cclnctitional  re- 
search outsiclp.  the  Office  of  Education.  This  woiild  aet  a.s  a sort  of  hackhoiie,  in 
order  to  prevent'  n rcihitlvely.  young  organisrii  from  jeopardising  it.s  own  work 
and  existence!  Though  it  Is'nornial  to  as.sume  that  otlier  countries  will  profit  from 
.such  an  experience  it  is  at  prcseiit  just  as  likely, that  West  ’Geniinny  might  have 
to  go  throngh  the  .sumo  stages  of  development  and  repeat  sy.steniatieal]y  the,  mis- 
takes other  c*ouri(rles  have  committed  and  in  the  ineaiitluie  reversed. 
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TIIK  CENTEH  FOIt  EUUCATIONAI.  TECHNOLOGY  (BlLDUNGSTECHNOLOGIBCIIES 
0 , ZKNTIIUM — BTZ) 

Tliu  r»TZ  Is  st*t  up  as 'a  iiou  protit  or^auizatinu  with  Umitvd  Ualhlity  amt  is 
presently  kIoImiII.v  Uuam’ed  by  tin*  Sttito  of  IIess(»  with  special  fumlliiK  <»f  projects 
■ by  the  federal  Koveriinieiit.  ^>*KOtiali(lns  are  presently  under  way  to  have  tiie 
fedenil  Kovenunent  as  nil  eijiml  partner  and  it  is  to  be  exp(*ct(»d  tliiit.  from  IbTli 
- the  ('enter-will  be  leKOhy  borne  as  a joint  enteri>rlse  by  the  State  and  the  ;F(»deral 
(ro  verm  neat.  The  mandate  of  tiie  HTZ  ns  a resiMireh  and  dc^veloinneiit  cmiter  is 
to  carry  out — » # • • " ■* 

research  into  the  tPchnoloKy  (d*  learniuK  and  learniiiK  systems; 
the  desl;;n.  prototype  development,  evaluation  ami  linphonentation  of 
learning  systems  ami  other  learniiiK  resources:  ' ■ 

enrriculnm  de.velopinent  with. special  respect  to  innovations  :hrouKh  the 
iiiteKratlou  of  new  media ; . . ^ * * 

an  advisory  function  and  the  provision  of  information  to  other  ediu-atibnai 
institutions  and. authorities;  . ^ . 

, where  appropriate,  the  traiuinK  and  In-service-training  to  teachers  within 
tiie  renlin  of  its  other  functions. 

fc.  The  essential  orKaii  in  respect  to^be  (\niter's  work  aud:the  suiK*rvision  of  its 
innnaKement  is  a K^iverniiiK  board  consistiliK  of  repre.sentatives  of  tiie  state,  tiie 
(dty  of  Wiesbaden,  tlie  federal  Kovi^rnnient  aiid^witli.np  to  Va  of  its  seats — of 
statf  represent|itives  of  the  HTZ.  For  the  con  duct  of  it.s  ta.sk  the  K‘>verhiii;;  board 
cdn!, nominute  an  ext(M*iial  re.st^/ireli  advisoo’ y*niiiiiittee  on  to  wbieii  reiiresenta- 
rtvo.s  frouf.the  Held  tif  research  and  education  as'^well  as  puiilic  iii.'^titufioiis  and 
btker 'felevaut  social  <irKani7.arIoiis  eau  he  elected.  * 

•The  IGehter’s  profjrumnie  of/work  is  carried  out  by  research  and  project  groups. 
Whereas^tlie  emphasis  in  tlie/first  group  is  more  onjong  term  development  work' 
or  rt‘sea^oh.  the  project  groups  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  devolopmeiit  of 
prototypes  of  learning  sj'steips.  For  the  planning,  elaboration  and  co-ordinatloir 
of  the  Center's  activities  h R & D nianageiiieiit  board  is  set  up  which  consists  of 
the  rosea  rfb  group  rep  resen  thtive.s,  the  project  leaders  and  elected  • members  of, 
tlie  total  staff.  ' / . ^ ^ 

Tlfere  are  six  area.s  of  work  which  for  hick  better  terminology,  will  be 
referred  to  as  sections,  and  which  are  named  according  to  their  (a)  research 
orientation  and  (b)  tlielr  school  subject  areas. -Tliey  are : 

' (1)-C>nrriculum  development  and  instnict;lonal  design ; 

(2)  Learning  Theory,  Cybernetic.s,  Computer  Application  and  Media 

Systems;  - * ■ 1/  ° '7 

( 3 ) "^ciakand  educational  psychology, ^valuation.  Economy  and  educa- 
tion; /•  V . 

(4)  Science  and  Mathematics ; _ V ' 

• (5)  Modern  Languages ; difS . - J 

(0)  Social  Science  and  Humanities.  ’ • 

,1  It  is  thought  that  the  .sections  4,  5 and  0 are  the  development  oriented  project 
groups  who  will  be  helped  in  their  work  by  the  reseurch^oriented  ‘support  troops’, 
i.  e*  members  of  these  would  he  seconded  to  the  project  development  groups.  Each 
\yorklng  group  whether  iiipVe  inclined  towards  research  or  to  development  will 
have  a university  professor  as  a research  ^nd  scientific  consultant  who  will  advise 
the  group  in  its  work  and  alsodake  on  certain  tutorial  tasks.  It. is  not  Intended 
that  the  professors  act  as  group  leaders  althougb  they  at  present  are  charged 
with  the  setting  up  of  the  group.  Re.seareli  groups  will  later  on  elect  their  repre- 
senfatlves  whereas  project  group  leaders  will  be  contractually  nominated.  Besides 
the  appointment  of  permanent  staff  for  the  working  groups  it  is  planned  to  attach* 

. teachers  on  a Secondment  basis  to  development  projects. 

»Tliiis  nil  iimtitiitionaii5:ed  linkage  exists  lK*tweeii  the  educiitionai  iiiiiiistries  of 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Government  on  tlie  one  band  and  between  a number 
of  uiiiversitle.s  through  the  contractural  arningemphts  with  consulting  prpfessors 
on  the  other,  as  well  as  tlie  co-operation  with  schools  through  full  and  part-time 
.secondments  and  otlier  active  forms  of  co-operatiori.  The  complete  linkage  system 
( establish ed  or  intended)  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  V 
It  must  be  -noted  that  these  ihstitutional  arrangements  represent  a real  inno- 
vation in  Germany,  as  to  date  not  only  are  .large  s^ile  development  activities  in 
education  unknown  but  also  because  the  BTZ  is  the\flrst  institution  conceived  of 
ns  fulfilling  a inidtlleman'.  function  .between  the  .separated  worlds  of  politics^,  re- 

^ ■ ’•  ■ ' ' ‘ I ] 
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sojircii,  mill  I'dimsitionii)  pracrtiee.  As  imkiiown  ns  the  concept  is  in*  Germany  of 
looking  at  research  (level(»pment  ami  imploinentatioii  (RDI)  ns  an  integral  wliole 
where  rnie  lias  hearings  upon  the  other,  as  (liillcult  will  it  he  to  put  this  concept 
into  practice.  The  orientation  of  the  Center’s  work  will  he  predominantly  to- 
wards the  pre-,  primary,  and  secondary  school  level..  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  topic  of  decision  issues  the  basic  decision  making  structur“ 
should  he  mentioned  as  it  ahva.vs  has  strong  hearings  on  the  actual  work  to  be 
carried  out  by  an  institution  (see  Fig,  2).  ' ^ 

formal  downward  decision  making  structure  and  decision  execution. 

formal  ways  through  which  participatory  decision  process  is  presently 

institi|tioaa]i;;ed. 

Percentage  indicnt(‘S  number  of  seats. 


1.  Financing. 

2.  Mandate  of  RTZ. 

3.  'Policy  Oriontation. 


DKCISIO.V  AKEAS 


:i. 

u. 


Sillier  vision  of  Center’s  Manageiaeiit  and  AVork.  / 

Approval  of  Prognunnie  of  Work.  , , 

(iencnil  Guidelines  for  Dissemination  and  Diffusion  of  Center  s Outpnt, 

T.  Iiistnliutloii  of  R & D Project  Groups."* 

8.  Appoiiitiiioiit  of  Kxecutivo  Director.  ..  ./•  / 

h.  Kxteriiar  Rein tioiis  and  Formal  Agreeiiioiits.  i / 

10.  Resource  Allocation.  ' ' / 

11.  Management  and  Internal  Co-ordination.  V"  'S 

12.  Appointment  of  Staff. 

13.  Planning  and  Elnhonrtion  of  Programme  of  Work  and  Resources  D2mnnd. 

14.  Hasic  Principles  for.Plamilng  hud  Carrying-out  of  Work.  / 

; lo.  Planning,  *Orgniiizntioii  and  Carrying-out  of  Work  within  (ytoaps. 

Three  general  iirineiples  guided  the  tconsiderations.  First,  the  tenter’s  Inde- 
pmidence  and  freetjoiii'in  its  work  within  the  constraints  of  the  given  socio-politl- 
eal  frame  had  to  he  assured,  in  order  to  prevent  the  RT55  coming  to  serve  only  ’ 
tlie  interest  of  individual  organizations  and  people.  Secondly  it  had  to  be  assured 
that  the  RTZ  would  work  according  to  its  mandate  and  not' withdraw  into  an 
ivory  tower  of  reHehrch.without  any  impact  (in  educational  practice.  I,4ist  but  not 
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I(‘jikL  it  WHS  osscntijil  to  nri-ivo  at  u K.vslem  of  imtliHimtory  )^>veniuient  by  dele- 
«atinj;  rosimnsibilitios  mul  involving  the  staff  also  in  tlie  essential  decisions 
ai>mit  the  Center's  work.  Yii'.  li  shows  in  ontlhie  how  these  three  general  prhi- 
(•iples  have  been  realized  and  a few  explanatory  remarks  might  he  hel])ful. 

Ilepreseiitatives  of  the  local,  state  and  federal  educational  authorities  togetifer 
with  the  Center's  b‘taff-(l/3  of  the  board’s  seats)  jvill  constitute  the  governing 
hoard  which  will  take  the’  basic  decisions  about  tire  Center’s  work,  such  as  ap- 
proval of  programme  of  work,  recommendation  of  budgetary  implications  to* 
iinaneiers,  general  i)olicy  questions  and*  the  supervision  of  the  Center’s  manage* 
ment.  (The  governing  board  may  be  reinforced  In  Its  work  by  external  advisory 
committees  which  it  can  set  up.)  Because  there  are  representatives  of  the 
ministries  and  of  the  staff  on  the  Center’s  governing  body,  the  staff  can  influ- 
ence, through  personal  exdlianges,  decisions  which  ostensibly  and  dflficially  are 
taken  by  the  ministries  alone^Thls  is  for  example  firmly  institutionalized  in 
tl?e  statutes  of  Center  over  appointing  the  executive  director.  Before  the  appoint- 
ment agreement  on  the  i)ersdn  of  tile  executive  director  shall  be' achieved  with 
the  K & I)  management  board.  This  means  in  practice  that  thedultiatlve  for  pro- 
posing an  executive  director  lies  with  the  staff.  As  cafi  be  seen  from  Fig.  2 the 
R & D management  board  and  the  executive  direefbr  share  most  of  the  respon- 
.sil)ilitie.‘?.  i.e.  they  are  more  or  le.s.s  j^wo  equal  bodies  and  their  decisions  are 
taken  In  mutual  agreement,,  the  difference  being  that  the  executive  director 
is  the  official  repre.sentative  of  the  Center  and  legally  responsible  for  its  activ- 
ities. The  importance  ()f  tlrh  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  R & D man* 
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tlic  'functioning  of  the  Genter  is 
obvious.  In  cases  where  agreement  even  after  extensive  diseussions  cannot  'be 
reached  tlie  matter  cun  be  put  for  decision  to  the  governing  board.  This  is  to 
eounteract  authoritarian  pressure  from  tlie  .*?ide  of  the  exeeufive  director  and 
•also  to  prevent  tlie  It  inanagenient  board  taking  deeisions  whieh  will  jeop- 
ardise the  Center’s  position  ms  a pnblie  institution  and  whieh  might  run  against 
•itsTniandate.  Tlic  It  & D nianagcnient  board  i.s  entirely  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  .researeh  groups,  the  project  leaders  and  other  elected  members  of  the 
stait.  Tlie  (Centers  programme  of  work  will  be  elaborated  by  the  U & D manage- 
ment board,  which  will  also  lay  down  the  general  principles  for  its  implementa- 
tion. The  planning,  organizatioy  and  carrying  out  of  the  work  within  the  re- 
• search  and  development  project  groups  will  be  done  by  the  groups  themselves  in 
^ conjunction  with  tlie  Center’s  management  and  adminlstrntjon.  The  degree  of 
responsibility  to  bii  internally  delegated  to  the  groups  ls‘ at  present  still  under 
ilisenssion.  * ’ 

As  autln)vit,v  with  re.si>ect  t-o  school  experiment.s,  field  trials,  introdnctioii  of 
new  curricula,  tl^e  ueereditation  of  learning  systems,  and  examination  refinivc- 
ment.s  lies  with  the  state  ministry  (tf  ediicalion,  con vin nous  and  close  eo>pperalion 
will  He  necessary.  * ,J  ' 

,.rUKHENT  .PnOBl.KMR  • 

In  Wluit  ^(filows.  We  sliall  etm.sidcr  a mnnlibr.of  ja*(jbleais  \Vitii  which  tlie 
Center  is  faced  in  its  Initial  i>l ia.se  and  the  ..solutions  to  which  will  cerfaliily 
intlnence  the  Center'N  direction  for  tlie  coming  yeiir.s.  Tliey  furllior  illuminate 
tin*  context*  in  which  tlie  Center  will  Inive  in  operat(\ 

{u).^Thc  hitiH  hi'tirccn  cilucutiomtl  rcaaorch,  aJHCuimtul  am/  cdaca/ioao/ 

itravUvr.  ' 

As  was  already  mentioned-  hef<.a*e,  tlic  concept  of  11  & D or,  even  It  D I and 
«_ils  implications  for  edneational  work  arc  strange  notions  in. traditional  (jernmn' 
tliinkiiig.  ’J'lie  iihilo.sopliy  of  the  nnivprsities.  wliieliMlates  hack  to  tlie  idealistic!^, 
thinking  of  tlie  early  l!)th  century  has  led  to  si  strong  .sepanill<arb.ctW(H!u  society, 
tlie  universities  witli  their  onrjiha sis  on  pure  research,  far-  removed  from  the 
real  world,  and  educational  practiees  in  the  sdiools.  This  historlenrdisjimetlon. 
unacceptable  in  a modern  .society,  still  dcejdy  influence.^  present  day  thinking, and 
prevents  a mntuaiiy  Iseneficial  interehange  between  the  world  of  s(?ion.eo  and 
r(?searcli  and  tlie  odueatiimal  iiolicy  maker.s  and  executive  anthoritie.*?.  It-ls  not 
marked  jso  inncli  in  the  field  of  natural  .seienees  and  eeoiiomie.s,  hnt  still  pre-, 
vails  in  social  sclenee.s,  edncatifin  and  the  hniniinitles.  Tlio  fact  tliat  it  is  rooted 
lii‘  and  .tonelie.s  on  basic  soirinl  value  concepts  puts  an  odueational  IlDI-eenter  in 
a sitnatiriii  where  it  has  to  face  .seeliticism  and  re.seutmont  from  al‘i  sido.s,  and 
do  estnldisli  itself  It  has' to  olmnge  attitudes  and  overcome  projmlices  In  those 
f(U*  wliosc  l»(‘iioflt  it  works.  . . 

(h)  The  itiiCf/ratifni  tif  rcsrarrlL  (Irvdninnatt  atnl  imitlnnniUiiinu  iriihin  ear 

If  is  (lillienlf  to  draw  ,a  line  bclwemi  research  on  the  one  hand  and  deveiop- 
meiit  and  jmpleimmtatioii  on  the  rtther.  Jt  is  likewise  dlllicnlt.  to  integral e tiiem 
witli  e(pnil  emphasis  in  one  orguni/.ation  and  tlie  practical  Solution  is  <vften  to 
soi)arat(*  tlieni  in.stitntionally.  (Seo  e.g.  the  II  & II  Centers  and  the  Uegioaul 
Kdncatioual  r.aborat<n;ics.i^i  th*‘  L*.S.)  However;  experieneo* shows  that,  a sejm- 
ratinn  will  be  disiidvantageoiis  and  risky  as  the  necessary  inleriiiay  between 
■ the  two  sides  will  not  take  phU'Ct.  NVw  sLniclnres  for  nett  lag  11  and  II  and  I 
togetlier  will  luive’tn  be  tried  oat.  ’J‘he  IITZ  ha.s  not  yet  settled  on  any  jmrtlciilar 
solution  hut  various  possiliilities  are  lieing  eonccptualixed  and  envisaged!  Tlie 
linkagt*  witii  a nmnluM*  of  in.stltut bins  at  various  nniyevsitie.s  throngii  contractnal 
arrangenients  witii  ))rof(*ssors  wdl  inake  it  possible  for  the  Ctaiter’.s  staff  to  fiir- 
tlier  fpialify  tJieiaseiV(*s  a(*a(loi»dcalIy"  Oi(*ademic  degree.s,  IMi  D..  *'TIabiIifatioa.’' 
, iiaiv(‘rsit.vp*arei'r  etc.)  The  same  i^ie(?hanism .could  facilitate  recruitment  of  new 
stair  and,  furthermore  the  Center*e;in  develop  an  aekuowled«e.  specialized  postj* 
graduate  training  capacity  in  tlie  years  to  come.  To  imlnnce  it  in  the  other  direc- 
tion n.e.  to  prevent  the  Cbmter  from  becoming  ti>o  deeply  involved  in  Imsie  re- 
s(‘arcli),  its  research  groups  would  bav<!  to  be  understood  ns  tlnetwating  groups. 
’Hiis  means  that  the  staff  resources  would  be*  primarily  albieated  to  development 
t»roj(U*t  .groipis,  wbicli  a re*,  of  an  inte*nllse*i)ilin;iry  nature*,  and  euil.v  a small  nnni- 
ber’of  iK‘oi»b*.  wenibl^ivniain  in  tlie  rewarcii  .groujis.  A shift  .system,  would  allow 
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stiifl*  rciiHoi.*Htit)n  iifttM*  coinplt^tion  of  w project.  In  c)ther  wonl.s  tin*  rcyearcli 
. KJ'<ni|).s  would  l)P  .Ket  up  n.s  part  of  ii  eoutinuoii.s  iiiternnl  in-.s(‘rvk*(*  Tirf)j'ramine  in 
rnnilunntlon  witli  an  internal  *’snl)batieal-lenve”  .systcMii. 

(c)  The  (unv-Uuj  ' f 

It  liop(*(l  tliat  inetdmni.^m  i^iivU  n.^  tln^  one-v  imnitioiied  wilt  iirid^e  tlu^n 
liniedii};  in  ^^ettiiiK'  u))  to  dnt(>  in  iiuMliod.s  and  teelniitpie.s  of  ni’KaniziiiK  and  (*(»n- 
diK'tin^  iar^(>  .seah*  ednt'ational  development  work  and  also  in  lm.si(;  (*oncept.s 
sneli  as  edin^ntlnnal  tecdmolo^'y  and  eurruMdum  dovcdopinent. ' At  a time  when 
^ oMief  eoimtri(\s^  have  lonj; *«<inei‘  deiairted  from  the  Kadj'ijt  and  Infrdware  cfineept 
of  ediieational  teehiH)loK.v.  where  the  notions  of.  .systenns  analy.sis  and  systems 
flov(dopment  have  niider^one  inodilieatious  to  adjiisP  then!  to  s(Mdul  and  ediaai- 
tional  prohlems.  wlnm  tlu«  primdples  of  proKramnual  instrindion  are  eoneeived 
of  in  a wider  seiis(>  Hs  development  stages  and  guidelines  rather  than  as  a ela.ssi- 
eal  drill  and  prnetiee  procedure,  when  formative  evalnatiniK has  rej)lae<»d  the 
smmnntive  approach  in  edm*atlonal  development  work,  at  a tiiiife,  when  the  dis- 
timdion  hetween  edm*ational  teehmdoK.v  and  eiirriculiim  <lev(dopment,  (lisapjiears 
rapid^* — yoif  will  tind  that  many  fit  the  old  ideas -ar(‘  only  just  catehinj:  pn  in 
(iennany,  and  that  nt*wer  developments  an*  unheard  of.  . . 

.Vl  a roujjh  (‘stimatt*  it  will  take  o t<»  7 years  for  tlie.se  ntraa*  sophisticated  no- 
tij)us  tf)  (hwelop  in  (lormany.  if  we  have  to.  repeat  in  a systematic  way  tin?  stmn* 
stages  of  develn])ment  and  tin*  same  mistakes  as  otliers.  Can  we  not  henetit  from 
their  experieiieee  and-avoid  this  wasteful  tiuuV-laj;V  ' ^ 

(d)  Pcrsonticl  nxobicmx  * 

This  rai.sesijff  serious  ditlieulty  at  present  a.s  there  an*  only  few  people.  wJio 
have  experience  in  educntionnl  U & II  work.  It  isOnly  now  that  sonie  universities 
have  begirn  to  offer  opportunities  for  stmlents  in  ediieational  .science  to  familiar- 
i7.e  themselves  with  field.s  .such  n.s  curricniiim  research,  learning  and  coininuni<;;i- 
tion  theory,  efnhmtion  proeedure.s,  informatics  and  \vstems  annlysi.s  in  educii; 
tion  etc.  (Educational  .science  Ip  tkvery  new  term  hi  Gerinan  univer.sities  which 
slowly  replaces  the  old  pldlosoplnwi^ily  oriented  concept  of  “pedagogy.”)  More- 
over not  only  are  profe.s.sors  and  lecturers  unfamiliar  with  problems  of  develoii- 
meiit  work  hup  the  university  tradition  results  in  indoctrination  about  the  purity 
of  research  which  prevents  the  iiunlitied  student  from  engaging  in  more  practical 
activities. 

To  overcome  tlie  shortage  of  Qunlitied  innupower  tlio  7ITZ  is  at  present  devel- 
oping an-hitermil  training  model  for  its  own  staff.  Tlds  programme  includes  for 
w.stnlT  memher.s  iieriod.s  of  nttn  clime  at  of  between  2-4  months  at  corresponding 
development' projects  in  tlie  U.S.  and  tlie  U.K.  in  order  to  familiarize  and  update 
them  with  advanced,  practices.  Contm,*ts  with  other  organization.s  in  Gerihnny 
and  elsewhere,  di.seiis.sion  .seminars,  workshops  with'^atslde  participants  who 
will  he  asked  to  comment  on  the  renter's  .strategies  npd  ac*tlvities  are  likewise 
envisaged.  , ^ 

. ‘ CO.NCI.tUI.NO  ItKM.NHK 

• 

The  RTZ  is  om^  of  the  llrst  large  scale  UDI  centers  In  EiiroiXi  and  represents 
within  Germany  a new  model  for  innovating  e.daeHlional  practice.  Thouglr  it 
n‘send)les  tlu*  H I)  Cenh*rs'  and  tiu*  Ueglonnl  Kdiientlounl  finborntorics  in 
tin*  r.S.,  the  imjmise  that  led  to  its  ereiition  seems  to  have  come  from  a'’ different 
’ dii*(*ction  imd  a numher  of  featnn*s  clearly  distinguish  it  from  them.  It  will  he. 
intere.sting  to  .see  h<)w  the.se  different  iipproaehe.s  develop  and  in  which  way 
national  and  international  ennmmniearion  cnu  he  .set  up  contimioiisry  to  improve 
institntional  nrrangement.s,  and  to  prevent  in.stitntional  decisions  impeding  and 
laying  lK*hlml  developments  that  take  place  within  fhc  Institutions. 


Ka.M)  Wouk  i.n  Educatio.n 

In  recent  yenrst  Hand  has  he(*n  doing  a good  deal  of  work  on  douie.stie  public 
policy  nuestioa.s.  We  are  (*urreiiHy  working  on  a iiuiiiber  of  projects  relating  to 
educntlon,  and  w(*  hiivi*  plans  undHr  way  for  .s(»veral  large-scale  long-term 
.studios.  Project.s'are  d(‘scrihed  below  pmh’r  the  appropriate  fi(»ldi 
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A.  (‘I'HUKNT  AM»  ItKl’K.N'T  WOltK  4 

• T 

1.  E{Un‘ationuhiuana(/vim:iit  uiiti  itlfinnint/ 

('(miluetinK  II  iihiiminj;  olTorl  for  the  proposed  .Vn^/o»o/  fuatitnte  nf  hUhivatiun, 
iindcu*  the  sponsorship  of  the  l.\S'  ()tlhv  of  Kdiiciition. 

A study  of  the  role  of  v(tnrutiou'uI  iiifonnotion  a if  at  cm  h in  piniiiiing  mid  review- 
iiiK  eleiiienlnry-niid^seeoiidnry  eduealion  polleies,  sponsored  by  It  and. 

Crdlahoratiim  with  the.  Ueseareh  Corporation  of  the  Assoeiution  of  School 
Hnsiness  Oflh'ials  in  eondiictint;  training  sessions  and  developing  a laaniial  on 
Itrof/ram  iilaiininf/,  hudf/ctinUf  and  cralua  tion  s»>tems  in  edneationul  administra- 
tion, sponsored  by  the  Iteseareh  Corporation.  ' . 

vJ)eveloping,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Illinois  Health  Edneation. Commis- 
sion, am  improved  basis  for  state  p/oaa/ai/^teehnicine.s  and  analyses  to.  help  estali- 
llsh  goals  and  priorities  in  hcaith  monifpicvr  vducathm. 

. jDeveloping,  under  the  .sponsorship  of  the  California  State  Department  (d* 
Education,  (a)  an  analysis  of  exiienditiires  by -program  category  for  representa- 
tive California  school  districts;  (b)  an  inventory  of  exemplary  Instructional  pro- 
grams, as  a basis  for  develojiing  comprehensive  nchool  dmtrirt  cMHt  niodclH,  within 
a state-approved  program  bjudgcting. system. 

Collaboration  with  Los  Angeles  CTty  Schools-  in  ilesigning  a district-wide 
Informatwii  Hifntcm.  Jar  man'aycmcnt,  craluation,  and  uccountahiliti/,  siionsored 
by  TjOS  Angeles  Unided  School  I list  r let ; pha.se  I of  the  study,  to  be  completed  in 
July  1071,  will  Inelmlc  development  o’f  a pilot  iirogram  for  rcjiresentative  schools 
in  the  district.  " * 

Development  of  induing  programs  in.  planning,  prognimmlng,  and  hudgeting 
for  schooj  admlnl.strawrs  hi  California,  spon.sored  by  the  U.S.  Ollice  of'Edueation. 
* Condnetihg,  under  the  spon.sor.shlp  of  the  President’s  Ctmnnis.sion  on  Popnla- 
tiou  Growth,  a study  ofdiow  new  techno logie.s  and  ni»w  methods  of  orgipdzatian 
will  affect  the  demand  for  educational  rmtUrrat  ore/;  ///(?  aeV/  thirig  gcar.s. 

DevelotSlng,  ill  :collahoratioiuwith  Los  Angeles  (Mty  Schools,  altcrnutivc  achool 
Antegration  plans  for  the  Di.strict. 

Evaluation  and  aacountaltiUtg  . • 

Analysis  of  sneees.sful  and  nn.sncce.isfui  programs  of  compeusatorg  carnation 
i n Ca  l i f orn  i a>,  .spon  so  red  by  Ka  n d . 

Analy.sis  of  performance  contracting  methods  in  elementary  and  secondary 
edaeatlou,  sponsored  by  Uie  Department  of  Ilcallh,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
work  includes  a review  of  past  experience  with  incimtive  contracting',  reviewing 
and  monitoring  of  selected  school  districts’  expmdenee  with  incentive  c(mtruet.s, 
hnd  pdbllca'tion  of  a booklet  mi  iiiceiitlv<»  cbiitraeting  for  use  by  .school  aiitlioritie.s. 

‘‘Preparation  of  a staff  stnd.v  for  tin*  California  Kdncatioinil  Ueseareh  Com- 
iiiissioii,  disemssing  methods  of  .experiinental  design,  evalnatioii,  and  iiifpriiiatioii 
system  develL'pment  for  the  Califoi'nla  v.rpcrhncntal  schools  program,  sponsored 
by  Uand  and  thb  Carnegie  Coriipnition. 

Evalnaiion  of  Ahe  effect!  V(*iies.s  of  Innpraiivr  enmpensutorg  cd  neat  ton  pro^ 
grams  In  8aiiJo.se,  California,  .sponsorwl  by  the  San  Jose  ITiiltled  School  Di.strict. 

^Ah  aiialysi.s  of  the  effeet.s  on  job  performance  of  alternative  technician  train- 
ing^prognims,  sponsorwl  liy  the  Air  Force. 

Eva  hint  ion  of  the  effect  s of  education  on  the  income  of  racial  7U  inoritics,  spon- 
sored by  Uand. 

d.  A nalgsis  of  educational  processes 

longitndinaf study  in  one  Sduthern  California  .school  di.strict  of  siudoU  per- 
formance in  light  of  .student  backgromul,  cla.ss  size,  teacher  characterlstic.s,  and 
a iniiiiher  of  other  variables,  spoiisoredby  Rand. 

A study  of  do /a. /rdm  Project  Talent,  a iiittimml  loiigittidiiial  sample  survey- of 
elementary  and  secondary  sdiool, students,  aimed  at  determining  the  effects  of  a 
jiumhev  of  student,  school,  and  eommunitg  rariables  on  educational  arllieve- 
///c/iZ,  sponsored  by  Baud.  • , • . - 

* A .study  of  the  state  of  .Upowledgc  dhoat  educational  effect  ire  ness  and  it-s  reia- 

tioii’to  edhcatioiianiiiance,  .sponsored  by,  the  President’s  Gommi.s.sion  on  Rduea- 
tional  Finance.  ^ ^ 

An  aiialVslffof  the  appropcidie  student  ages  fXm  offering  programs  of  vocational 
education,  .sponsored  by  the  Departnient  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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).  KduvaiiQnaJ'finajicc 

A study  ^^i&fcnidtiva  uvhoul  /inanva  policicit  for  tfichttatc  of  Ctili forma  i)n*- 
j)arod  for  the  governor's  Conimission  on  Kducati(jmil  Koionn  and  (he  OovcniKjr’: 
Educational  T/islc  Force,  siionsored  by  Kami  and  Ihe  Carnegie  t!<)riioriiViou. 

A study  of  the  effects  of  niulc  aid  on  the  ilnancinl  aim  jirograin  iierfonmince  of 
local  school  districts;  sponsored  by  Tlie  Ford  Fouhdatioi/. 

a.  Kdiieational  tcclinotogy 

A study  of  the  imtrnvtibnal  rves  of  computvra  in  llighvr  vdiivation,  sponsored 
by  the  Carnegie  Couiuilssion^on  Higher  Education.  / 

Eevel6i)nient  of  a computcr-fyuted  modvlr  aimed  a/providing  ciirriculuin  devel- 
opers and  teachers  with  inforiualion  on  approprhiw  inf<tnictionu!  nivdiu  mix  for 
* various  instructional  programs,  siionsored  liy  Itam|( 

^ , n.  SOMK  UKSUl.TS  Or  CUlcTU-iWT  WUUK 

, J . Kd  n ca  t i on  a / ni  a ?i  a gem  enf  a ml  p Ian  n ing 

Completion  of  the  preliminary  i»lan  for  tlie  pr/jposed  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation (ll“Gn7).  Tlie  plan  bus  been  submitted  Ao  tlie  House  Committee  on*  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and,  at  the  reipiest  of  the  Coinmittec,  Kami  is  col lalio rating 
V with  the  stafl!  during  tlie  liearings.  We  are  oontiiniing  to  work  under  contract 
^ with  file  Commissioner  of  Education  on  two  issues:  (1)  develotiing  a*R&U  man- 
agement system  for  the  NIE;  (^2)  imin*oving  tlie  dissemination  of  K&D  to  tlie 
educational  community.  V 

Hevelopnieht  (>f  m model  of  the  How  of  personnel  through  tlie  liehlth  man- 
power .system  ill  tlie  state  of  Illinois,  wbleli  may, be  generally  applicable  to 
. liealtli  manpoNyer  xiroblem.s  in  otlier  states.  ‘ 

Preparation  of  ri  cost  model  for  California  school  districts  which  allovys 
school  di.striots  to  estimate  tlie  full  co.st  of  introducing  ne^^’^prograllis  CW’N-7240). 

Publication  'of  ii  new  apxiroaeli  fi>  educational  information  systems  design, 
aimed  at  meeting  needs  of  parents,  teaclier.s,  principals,  and  local,  state,  and 
federal  administrntors  (P-4377).. 

Puldicatioii  of  a inmilier  of'i'eport.s  on  the  application  of  prdgram  budgeting 
to  scliool  di^strict  plamiiiig,  fticlndiiig  one  study  tliat  liasil)een  adopted  for  use 
as  a text  on  iirogram  budgeting  l>y  .scliools  of  education  (RM-GllC) . 

ii.  Evaluation  and  iivcountahilitjf  ^ “ 

Puldi cation  of  one  report  on  educational  performance  ^ii tract! iig  that  de- 
scrilics  the  concept,  the  nature,  and  tlie  implications  of  performance  contracting 
arrangement,  witli  tlieir  implientioiis  for  educationaP  management  (R-G99). 
Two  reports  to  bo  pul  dished  thi.s  year  will  evaluate  selected  performance  con- 
tracting programs  and  present  a guide  to  school  districts  .seeking  to  introduce' 
or  consider  pcrforiiiaiice  contracting  arrangements. 

“^iihiiiitjod  several  reports  on  tlie  methodology  of  evaluating  compensatory  edu- 
eatloiinl  programs,  based  on  Rand  work  with  San  Jose  scliools.  The  analysis 
include*s  not  only  improved  met^iods  of  evaluating  program  effect iveness,  Imt 
also  development  of  a cast  model  for  estimating  changes  in  costs  as  .a  function  of 
changes  in  program  conttmt  or  organisation  (R-G72)^ 

•>*.  AualgsiH  of  cdnvhlioHal  procatsett  f . 

Coiiuil.eted  a longitudinal  study  of  the  denu’minuiits  of  student  reading 
nchievemeiit.s  in  grades  1-3  in  one  Southern  California  scliool  .district,  Tlie  anal- 
ysis .showed  tlnit,  contrary  to  some  implicatidiis  ()f  the  Colemap  report,  teaclier.s 
did  have  a sign i lira iit  efi'ect  on  .students*  reading.  However,  teachers  experieuce 
ami  eduoiifion,  which,  are  wliat  Hie  scliools  pay  for,  were  ?/o4  related  to  students’ 
reading  achievement.  Teacher  verbal  score  sliowed  a piisUive  effect  for  elilldren 
(if  white  blue-collar  workers..  For  middle-class  eliildreu  and  Mexicau-Aiii erica ii 
eliildnm,  the  teaclKii*  eliaraeteristics  measured  in  the  Rand  stndj'  were  not  sig- 
iillleaut,  indicating  a need  for  developimmt  of  lietter  ni(‘a.sures  (RM-0302). 

Tested  varioii.s  .shiiultaneous  models  of  edneatiomil  achievement  using  data 
from  Project  Talent,  a national  sample  survey.  When  tested,. these  models,  which 
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taki*  aoQi>niit  of  Ihe  interaction  of  the  various  sehool,  community,  and  student 
eliarnctcristies,  indicate  that  teacher  morale  and  class  size  have  siraificant 
efiects  on  academic  achievement.  Work  is  continuing  on  thi.s  project  1 

J.  I'UUiciJtiomV finance  , ’ ' ' 

Devoh^ped  models  of  the  effwts  On  lt)cjll  tlnancial  behavior  of  varidus  fofmnlas 
for  state  aid  to  local  .school  districts  (P— 1.385). 

Proposed,  at  the  recjiiest  of  the  GovernoVs  Ci)iiimission  on  Educational  Re- 
form, a .spectrum  of  tax  and  (li.stribntion  policy  alternatives' for  California  school 
tinahee  (U-GG3).  ^ ‘ » 

J.  Ftiliii'iiUnnal  tcclnioloffy  * ■ 

Con  pleted  a stmly  r)f  the  instrnetional  ii-ses  of  coinpnter.s  In  higher  education, 
to  be  published  as  a book  by  MeGraw-lIill  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Iliglur  Edtiealioh.  'lla*  study' emphasizes  the  relatively  limited  instructional  role 
of  on  ii>uters  to  date,  and  the  snlfstaiitial .growl h that  is  iiuprbspcct^ns  a conse- 
(lUciK^ ' of  the  development  of  large-f^*ale  tiiue-sliariiig  systems,  as  well  as  inex- 
ncifSIve  (fjissetb's.  * 

I'nhlisheil  a Uaml  hook  giving  a taxf)nomy  of  (■ommmii(*atlon  media,  which  has 
!a'(‘n  well  I'cccdvcd  hy  edncationdl  jdanning  agtnu  ies  in  the  I’nitcd  States  iind 
KuroVe  as  a basis  for  planning  iiistrnctional  progranm.  Ta^rofwmy  of  Oommii^ 
nii^tiou  il/r*f//a.  Kdncatioaal  Tcchuolog.\  Pnhlica lions.  Inc.,  1!)71)..  A second  puh- 
liealion  describes  hmv  to  select  appropriate  instnietioind  inedhi  for  training 
eonrses  (U-OUl).  • 

^ C.  I'UrURE  WORIC 


Onr  plans  fin*  future  wmk  are  likely  to  follow  along  four  general  and  related 
lines : . ' - , » * 

7.  Fiiucotinnah  pntcc'A^t’cH 

The  aim  of  Mi  is  work  i.s  twiifold  : . 

To  perceive  the  operational  etTect  of  different  elements  in  tlie  edueMtimial  proc- 
ess hy  compariug  variations  in  inputs— st mien t and  teacher  characteristics.  clas.s 
•d:ie.  school  ijhint  and  eiinlpmeiit — wilii  variations  in  output  as  nicasnied  hy  aea- 
dcinic.aclii.Qj'ement  and  attitndinal  criteria.  Thi.s  work  will  build  on  current  work, 
including  recent  studies  by  Hamislick  and  Ooleiimn  and  Karweit,  as  well  ns  stnd- 
ies-in  progress  by  Kicsling  and  Avereh.  Om*  imiiortant  goal  of  this  work  is  bet- 
ter (letinitioii.s  of  input  ami  output,  including  imiiroved  measures  of  achieve- 
ment and  reform  of  educational  information  systems. 

To  analyze  the  effect,  of  efUicational  leehnologii's  on  output,  developing  the 
approach  taken  in  tile  Rand  .study  of  the  instrnetional  ii.scs  of  computers  and 
• in  othm*  current  work. 

w ' j 

IC f/ iicotio n u / c vd tuatimi  and  nccountahiUtih 

This  work  will  focus  (m  testing  educational  innova,tions,  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  innovative  and  coiiipimsatory  programs  (including  ti'alning  pro-, 
grams),  and  applying  evaluating  teehuique.s  to  the  i.ssues  of  educational  accounta- 
bility. The  basi.s  for  this  work  has  been  set  hy  current  re.senrcli  for. '^San  .lose 
schools  and  the  .state  of  California,  and  a^shorter  study  prei>arcd  for  New  York 
(Mty  schools.  In  vocational  education  and  training,  recent  Rand  studies  si>on.sored 
by  OEO  ut tempt  to  establish  systediatic  ha.ses  for  choice  among  program^. 

5.  Educational  manaffcmeni 

The  work  on  educational  process,  emphasizing  improved  measurement  Jnnd 
better  information  .systems,  for  management  and  research,  has  a strong  man* 
agement  orientation,' as  doosumich  of  .the  evaluation  work,  which  stres.ses  its 
role  in  the  program. tlevelopmeiit  cyc^e*  More  generally,  the  educational  nianage- 
inwitji  work  will  focu.s  on  cflicient  i*csonrco  use,  improved  inforumtioii  s.vslcms, 
promotion  of  school  integration,  and  inontifientton  of  cff(*otivc  edncatioiml  prn- 
gram§  and  of  incentives  to  introduce  them,. Rand  how  collaborates  with  the  U.S. 
Offied  of  Education,  (planning  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education).  II.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (incentive  contracting  study), 
.state  of  California  (panning for  experimental  schools  and  analysis  of  problems 
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of  Information  system  design) » and  San  Jose  and  Los.  Angeles  Unified  Sebool 
Districts  (compensatory  education,  information  system  design,  and  integration 
planning),  and  will  continue  to  work  witli  all  levels  of  educational  innnngenient. 

.}.  EdiiC(iti07ial  finayicc  • . . . 

The  in'cscnt  system,  based  heavily  on  local  proixji-ty  taxes,  is  usually  inequi- 
table and  increasingly  inadequate.  Uaiid  idansTurther  studies  bused  on  the  work 
now  being  completed  for  The  Ford  Fouinlatlon  ahd'  for  the  California  Govenior's 
Commission  on  Educational  Iteforin.  It  will  focus  on  incentives  to  eilieient  and 
adequate  financing  of  local  schools.  . . 

In  general,  we  plan  to  carry  out  the  proposed  work-iii  close  collaboration  wilii 
scliool  distrfets  and  .state  school  autlioritios.  Our  focus  is  on  problem  solving — 
improving  the  effectiveness  'of  the  educational  system  in  the  achievement  of 
.some  major  goals:’ cost  effectiveness,  compensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, evaluation  for  feedback  into  the  educational  system. 


Tjie  R.\ni)/11EAV’  Study  of  PEUFOitMANCE  Contuacting  " 

(Ily  George  K.  Hall  and  James  V.  S tucker*) 

The  performance  coritrneting  methoil  was  fir.st  apjflled  to  the  education  of 
public  school  stndjints  late  in  1900.  The  (‘iisning  pnlliJicity  has  generated  wide- 
spread interest  in  and  experimentalion  with  tlds'teclmiqne.  l*ayment  for\serv- 
ices  on  the  bn.sis  of  student  neliievement,  and  tlie  involvement  of  private,  profit- 
oriented  linns  in  elassroom  ncti\nt.ies,  have  -made  performance  contracting  cha* 
of  the  m(»st  discnss.ed  and  most  eontroversial  innovations  in  American  education.. 

^ In  simpli.stie  terms,  an  edticational  perfonmince  contract  is  ail  agreement  be- 
tween a scliool  district  and  an  agent  under  wliicli  tlie  payment  by  the  distri(‘t  is 
ba.S(‘d  on  some  measure  of  the  a g< nit’s  performance.  'J’lie  current  application  of 
this  metliod  is  typified  by  a local  ed\icatloiial  agciicV  (I^EA)  eontnicthig  with  a 
learning  systems  (fontiiKdor  (L,SC)'for  tlie  education  of  n .selected  groni»  of  .stu- 
dents, with  tlie  nmtnict  pn. vim ‘lit  detorniim‘d  l>.v  the  immsiired  aeliievcmciit  of  tlie 
students.  In  most  prognim.s  acliievenu'iit  is  defined  ns  I lie  difference  between  tlie 
results  of  two  tests:  a norm-referenced  tost  administered  at  tlie.  start  of  tlie 
program  and  nnoUier  form  of  tlie  test  at  its  completion. . 

AV(‘  would  like  to  emplia.si/.e  tliree  points  about  tlie  current  I'lerforiunnecj  con- 
tracting movement.  Fir.st,  n large  nmnbei*  of  pro&i*nm.s,are  in  operation,  but.  all 
are  experiiiieiital  and  nio.st  are  limited  in  scope.  Second  tlie.se  progrnm.s  are  so 
d;ver.se  that  statements  and  judgiueiits  concerning  6ne  iirograiii  may  lie  emn- 
pletely  irrelevant  to  tlie  otliers.  Tliirfi,  there  is  gnat  need  fqr  carefully  plniim‘d 
and  executed  evaluation  of  these  programs. 

Current  prof/ratus  . ; 

The  jierfor  malice  eon  tract  in;:  movement  is  w<dl  under  way.  Duringr  tlie  10(»!)-7d 
scliiM)!  year,  only  two  scliOpl  districts  initiated  performance  eont meting  prograni.s. 
This  year  tliere  are  perliajis  a liimdred  programs ; tlie  exact  inmilier  eainint  he 
known  h(‘cause  many  programs  linve  received  very  little  puldicity  and  new  pro- 
* grams  are  ecmtinunlly  being  developed.  Tlie  acconipairyiii.g  tdliles  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  current  popiilarit:^  of  the  moveiiient  and  ilUistrate/tlie  diversity 
- til  at  jirevails.  . 

We  have  classified  tlie  prograni.s  Into  four  groups.  Tlie  fir.s};.  group  contains 
la^Tt' year’s  programs.  The  ^second  comprises  the  1970-71  programs  for  student 
achievement.  The  third  contains  programs  tliat  are  unique  in  tliat  tliey  are 
. concerned  with  the  education  of  teachers  rather  than  the  direct  education  of 


•Dr.  ITnfi  recelvwl  hlH  M.A.  nnd.Ph.  D.  dcRroM  In  cconomlCR  from  Ilnrvnrd  Unlvnrslty. 
He  Is  n member  of  the  MnnnROinent' Sciences  Depnrtment  of  tbc  Hand  Corporntlon.  Prior' 
to  joining  the  Knml  Corporntlon  in  1004.  Dr.  Hall  was  with  the  stnff  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Fecfernl  Reserve  System.  Dr.  Stacker  received  Ids  M.A.  nnd  Pli.  D.  dejtree.s 
In  eeoaonficR  from  Northwestern  University.  Prior  to  Joining  tile  Mnnageinent  ScIenreR 
Department  at  Rnnd  In  1968,  Dn  Stacker  was  an  Instructor  In  economics  at  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 
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students:.  'J'lie  fliinl  Kruui)  contains  the  iii*oj;ranis  in  tlie  stnietured  exporimfiir 
bein;;  comlueled  by  the  U.S.  Oiliee  ol’  Kconomic  Opportunity.  ^J'his  sample  ul’ 
prof'rams  will  illustrate  o\ir  fundaiueutnl  points. 


COMPLETED  PERFORMANCE  CONTRACTING  PROGRAMS 


r 

- - ^ 

Students 

Maximum 

paynjent* 

Ed;jc:hional  Agency 

Learning  s^tems  contractor  Subjects 

NunVber 

Grades 

Texarkana*  U.S.A.  (Novem- 

Dorsett  Educational  ' 

Reading  and  math.  .4.. 

3QQ 

7-12 

S135.000 

bBrl969)Hl969-70 

phase).\ 

Portland.  Dreg.  (January 

Systems. 

Audio-Visual  Supply  Co. 

Reading 

M3Q 

V '7-8 

' . 200 

1970). 

Do 

^ (E.D.L.).  ^ 

..  5 reading  teachqrs... 

14Q 

y ^8 

3 1,500 

Do 

..  6 reading  teachers 

..;...do 

]B0 

4-8 

5,500 

SubconUacl  with 

..  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

- 

1 

Portland,  Dreg.  (June  197Q). 

. 1 reading  teacher.. 

55 

■5-6 

1,500 

. . -y-” •„ 

..  Larrabee  and  Associates... 

do .' 

\ 

200  • 

, 4-8 

—K 

500 

I All  dollav  ounts  are  approximate.  . <* 

3 This  program  was  conducted  jointly  in  Arkansas-School  District  No.  7 and’the  Texas  Liberly-Eylau  School  DistricU 
Some  of  the  techniques  of  the  1969'70  phase  have  been  turnkeyed  (or  the  1970-71  school  year.  \ . 

) This  payment  is  in  addition  to  regular  salaries.  . . ' 

/ * ^ . 

Program  divcraxiy  * t ■ -i 

A ‘'perforimmee  eontm'clinjj  prbjjrnin’*  is  simpl/nn  educatiphiil  prograiiL,  some 
portitjii  of  whieh  is  covered  by  a performunfe  eoii tract.  ProgViims  can  therefore 
differ  in  a variety  of*  ways;  In  the  ehuraeteri.stics  of  tlie  edugatioiml  programs ; in 
the  j)()rtious  of  the  programs  under  eontrucC;  in  contract  terms  ; iiudmracteri.sties 
of  tile  eon  tractors ; and  in  characteristics  of  the  contractors'  learning  programs. 
Tlii.s  article  crm  di.se uss  only  a sniall  portion  of  the  diversity  nmoug  enmmt 
programs.  ‘ , . 

A major  fetiture  common  to  all  the  programs,  and  one  that  Jins  not  been  sulll- 
eieiitly  stres.sed,  is  that  each  involves  a remedial  rending  progrniii.  Mniiy  of  the 
contracts  also  providi^  for  the  teaebiiig  of  iiintbemntics,  but  only  tbree  cover 
other  subjects.  Bebnviornl  Kesearcli  Laboratories  is  providing  the  entire  curricu- 
lum for  one  elementary  .selioql  in  Gary,  Indiana.  The  payiiients-to  BRL,  Jiowever, 
will  be  based  only  i.n  the  sUideiits'  aebievements  in  reading  anti  mathemuties. 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  tlie  Imsie  ciiriicuhim  for  n first  grade  efa.ss  has  been  eon- 
traded  for.  In  I)nlln.s,  Texas  some  vocational . .skiii.s  are  being  taught  under 
^coiitriict.  . . 

Performance  contracting  for  student  neb ievei neat  requires  that  tlie  outcome 
of  tile  eontraetor’s  efforts  can  be  speeifUied  and  measured.  At  present,  most  edu- 
cators believe  tlia'  such  spociilention  and  niensurenieiit  are  possible  only  in  eer- 
tnin  hnsld' areas  such  as  reading  and  matli,.and  even  for  these  subjects  many 
educators  are  dissatisfied  with  the  pre.st‘iit  .testJng  iii.stniment.s.  Tlie  oxpansioii 
of  per  fori  11  an  eti  contracting  into  areas  other  than  reading  and  mntli  will  partly 
depend  on  the  dovelopnienfof  norm-referenced  and  Criterion-referenced  nieu.sui*es 
of  achievement  in  other  areas.  . ^ . 

prices  ^differ  widely  among  contracts,  dapeiiding  mostly  on^how^  much  of  the 
educational  program  is  contracted,  out.  The  last  column  in  each*  of  the  tables 
is  labeled  "Target  Paj*ment''  since  no  one  kiio\vs  wimt  the  actual  contract  pay- 
ment will  be  until  the  aeliievciiient  gains  are  measured.  The  flguye.s  were  deter- 
mined I)>*  computing,  the  maximum  niumuit  the  local  education  agency  iiiiglit 
have  to  pay  the  lourning  sy.stems  contractor;  howeVer^  no  comparisons  anioiig 
the  various  figure.s  sliould  he  nuhlo,  .since  what  is  inejudod  in  tlie  LSC'.s  iirice 
differs  from  one  program  to  Anotlier,  For  example,  in  some  programs  the  con- 
tractors are  simply  furnishing  books  or  ninterlnls,  while  in  others  tliey  are  re^ 
sponsible  for  the^biitirprrange  of  chissrooiii  resources.  In  some  progi'nnis  the  teach- 
es >;  remain  off  the  dl;{tiiet  payroll,  while  in  otliers  the  contractors  ave  responsible 
for  tenchfer.s'  salaries. 


I 


\ 


'riie.loarninjr  systems  conlnictors-nre  a h etc  ro  genet  ms  group,  ranging  nil  the 
way  from  iiullvidhal  Kiigllsh- {eaeliers  to  siibshliarics  of  somh of  the  nation  s 
largest  corpora  turns.  Most  of  the  contra  dors,  however,  are  prulh-orienled  edu- 
cational-lirin.s : -ami  in  mo^rtf  the  performaneo  cmitracting  programs,  they  are 
. (lircctlyinvolved  in  the  classroom  leuehing/learning  process.  It  is  intenisting  that 
they  d()  not  ncces.sarily  regard  their  pre.seiit  role  as  iyh*munciit.  Kven  among^the 
jirivale  linns,  most  of  whom  are  hasically  (level oi)ei^  and  markiders  ol  (»ducn- 
Inuial  research  and  dev(*lopnmnt,  opinion  dilTers  about  wlict her  this  involvcnn-m 
will  continue  in,  ll>e  future.  Smne  contractors 'see  their  current  involvement  in 
cla.ssroom  adivifte.s  us*h  rapi/lly  passing  pha.se;  soon  lliey  lioi»e  to  lie  only  con- 
sultants assisting  .schhol  district^!  with  -uirnUeyod'^ ‘systems,  that  is,  learning 
systems  originally  iutfoduced  under  i)erfonuairje  contract  and  sulisequentiy  op- 
erated liy  t.he  diSfricts  as  part  of  tlieir  re^'ular  programs.  Other  contractors,  liow- 
ever,  question  whetlier  tlie  current  phase  will  pass  so  rapidly. 

On rrieii la  and  tt*nch’ii)g  teelinhpies  an*  disparate.  Most  progninrs  are  based 
upon  highly  individnalized  iiistmetlon.  IIow  the  inUividmiliml  approacli  is  iin- 
plemeuled  dilters*  sufislaui hilly.  Jiowever.  Some  LSCs  maUe  (extensive  use  of 
iei^ching  machhie.s., Others  use  no  macliines,  or,  at  most,  simple  cAssette-pIayers. 
Tlie  mujority  .are  som6wliere  between  these  two  extremes.,  ^Spme  lU'ograms  cm- 
l>basis(e  extrinsic  inetuitives,  otlier.s  rely  e.xclusively  on  intrinsie  motivation,  .Some 
sire.ss  the  linpiwftjnce  of  cliauging  the  chnssroom  environment.  Some  us(»  new 
ihaterials,  others  use  only  well-known. materiuls.  Tn  sliort,  tlie  programs  employ- 
a wide  spectrum  of  teacliiag  tcclfniipies,  niaterial.s..aad  general  aiiphiaclies. 

T/io  ticei  far  hroafirpeyspective  evaluations  - 

Diverse  as  tliey  are,  the  present  programs  repre.soiit  only  -u  fi  nd  ion  of  tlie 
variety  possible.  This  potential  for  almost  inlinite  variation  is  tlie  real  .strength 
of  ’*perf6ruianc*e  contractliig,"  ami  tlie  improvement  of  oiir  educatfoual  system 
demaudfe  that  tlfe  potential  be  fully  explored.  Tliis  implies  that  fill  performance 
coil  tract  lug  progroius  must  be  evaluated  from  a broad  persiiective.  Faults  will  be 
discovered  in -any  proj^am,  but  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  detenuiiie  wlietlier 
. the  faults  are  the  result  of  that  program,  that  contract,  and  that  yonractor.  or 

* wheher^  oil  Mie  other  lmiul,^he  faults  stem  from  basic  defects  in  the  peifiaiihuice 

ccritractiiig  concept.  In  our  opinion,  if  program  evoluutions  are  thought  of  as 
slmpiy  contract  evaluations — that  is,  if  they  focus  merely  on  the  amount  of,  tlie 
achievenmnt  gjiiu  and  the  payment  the  c'oiitraetor  earns — much  of  the  iuforriiH- 
-tlon  obt^iiimble  from  tills  year’s  experience  will  be  lost.  Every  school  district 
that  i^*si)Onsoring  a performance  coiitnictiug  program  sliould  he  studying  *(1J' 
the  performance  contracting  method,  (2)  the  particular  relatioiisliips  tliut  its 
program  has  estahlislied  between  the  district'aml  tlic  learning^  systems  con- 
tractor, and  (3)  the  composifibii  and  effectiveness  of  the  con t rhetor’s  leih’iiing 
slystoiii.  ■ 

A broad  persi>ective  is  needed  for,  two  reasons.  First,  a ixu*foruiance  con- 
tracting program  involves  the  activities  not  only  of  Uio  learning  systems  con- 
tractor, hut  of  tlie  school  district  and  perliaps  other  contractors.  Ferliaps  tlie 
local  education  agency  will  utilize  luaimgement  support  contractors  or  inde- 
pendent, evaluators  or  auditor??.  The  agency  will  also  liave  to  invent  in  facilities, 
niuLe.ngage  in  planning,  {^^uiiervislon  and  evaluation.  Tlie  outcome  not  only  of  tlie 
contractors’  activities  but  ot.otlier  program  activities  slioiild  be  evaluated. 

.Second,  a broad  perspective  is  ueeded  because  a perfoniiaiice  contract  iiiay.well 

♦ gmiorate  . strong  effect.s  other  than  its  impact  du  student  acliievinneiit.  It  will  be 
' likely  to  have  affective  or  volitional  impacts  on  students.  Tlie  progwim  will  surely 

have  some  imimcts — positive,  negative,  or  both — on  teachers  alid  scliool  officials. 
The  programs  inay  also  affect  school  rAlatlonships  with  parents,  tnxpayer.^and 
community  action  groups.  Evaluation  oAprogram  ^tcomes. should  theri^foremot 
concentrate  solely  on  whether  the  contractor  ijHn  the  aciiievemeiit-giiiii  goals 
specified  in  the  contract,  but^sliculd  inside  the  entire  program  and  its  collateriil 
.impacts.  • ' " it  ' 

— z, — ^ . • * » ' * 

Xny  views  expressed  In  thls’pnpor  nn*  those  of  the  niithors.  They  sliouhl  not. he  Inter* 
preted  ns''reflertinu\tlip  views  of  the  R.\XD  Corporation  or  the  oflhiial  opinion  or  polhw 
of  any  of  Us  povernmentnl  or  private  re.searrh  sponsors.  The.work  on  which  this  article 
is  Imsod  wns  performed  pursuant  to  Contract  No.  nBW-OS-70~15C  with. the  U.S.  Deport- 
ment of  Henith,  Educntlon.  nnd  Welfare.^  ' ^ 

' ^ 


OPERATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FALL  1970/STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 


\ 


EduuHoitftl  agency 


Boston' FRoxbury),  Mass. 

Colorado,  State  ol 

Cherry  Creek 

Denver 

Englewood 

Dallax,  Tex 

Do: 

Flint,  Mich 

. Gary,  Ind 

Gilroy,  Cniif 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Do. 

Greenville.  S.C  

Jacksonville,  Flaj 


Oakland,  Calif 

Phihdelph:-,  Pa,.' 

Providence,  R.l 

Savannah.  Ga 

Toxarknna,  U.S.A 

Virginia,  State  of ■ 

Norfolk 

Buchanan  County 

Dicluiison  County 

Lunfnberj]  County 

M::hlent)urg  County.  . 
Piiiicc  Edward  County. 
Wise  County 


Learning  r*^tenf  contractor  • 


Program 


Students 

Number  Grades  payment 


£ducatio:*.al  Solutions 

Dofsett  Educational  Systems.. 

..--’.do:.» 

do 

do 4.... 

New  Century 

Thtokol 


Dealer  forE.Dl.  Materials 

Behavioral  Research  Labora* 
tories. 

Wcstinghouse  Learning 

.do 

COMES 

COMES., 

Learning  Research  Associates.. 


Education  Solutions : 

Behavioral  Research  Laboratories. 
Now  Ccntury/Comnunications 
Patterns.  ^ 

Learning  Foundations.....! 

Educational  Developmental 
Laboratories. 

Learning  Research  Associates. . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.. 


Reading 

do 

do 

do 

.'do 

Reading  and  math... 
Occ.  skills  and 
moliv. 

Reading 

All  subjects 

Reading  and  math... 

do 

do 

Reading 

. Reading,  math, 
social  sludiesand 
science. 

Reading 

do...:.- 

do 


do 

Reading,  math  and 
dropouts. 

Reading  and  math.. 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

■-...do 

do 

do - 


400 

K'6 

$80, 000 

300 

6-8’ 

50.  COO 

100 

6-8  . 

If'O 

6-8 

100 

6-8  . 

875 

9-12  . 

875 

9-12  . 

2,  ico 

"*9 

210, 000 

800 

^ K‘6 

640.000 

103 

2-4 

60.000 

4P0 

1-6 

143,700 

600 

6-9  ' 

164.  ono 

480 

6-9 

lOO.  000 

300 

1 , 

,'.70,000 
\ V 

•400 

6-8 

80,noo 

20.000 

1-2, 7-8 

800,000 

1. 5C0 

2-8 

145, 000 

1,000  .. 

97, 000 

300 

7-12 

100,  000 

2,  500 

1-9 

212.  500 

500 

4-9  . 

500 

1-7  . 

250  . 

1-7  .. 

250 

4-7  .. 

750 

4-6  .. 

250  ^ 

, 4-6 

500 

4-9  .. 

TEACHER  ACHIEVEMENT  PROGRAMS-FALL  1970 

I -I 


Educational  agency 


Number  of 
'teachers  in 

training  Target 

program  payment 


Alachua  County,  Fla 

Orangeburg,  N.Y 

Port  Jefferson.  N.Y !... ...: 

Royal  Oak,  Mich 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio ii. , 


40  $24, 000 

40  24. 000 

30  n 18,000 

30  18,000 

40  24,000 


Noto:  The  contractor  for  all  these  programs  is  the  Institute  or  the  Development  of  Eriucaltonal  Activities. 


I’hore  is*  also  a .ncod  for  tli.-^pa.ssionato  evahiatioii.s.  Some  people  view  perform-% 
a nee  contract  iiifJt  ns  tlie  lnirbin^N»r  of  lonff-jiwjiited  innovations  and  chaiu^e  in 
education..Otliers  view*  it  as  a Trojtm  lior.so  for  forces  inimical  to  quality 
tion.  And.  of  conr.se,  anyone  involved  in  a proj;rain  is  likely  to  develop  emotional 
Titti tildes  and  feelings  about  it.  All  tlbc-‘?e  po.sitions  are  understandabre,  bnt  if  we 
are  to  profit  by  tliis  year's  e.xperience,  it  i.s  important  that  there  be  objective 
evaluation.s.  r 

Each  local  education  aj;en(LV  witli  a prop  ram  will  presumably  be  concerned 
with  evaluations.  Maqy  state  and  federal  nj:eneies  are*  also  interested  in  the 
potential  of  this  tecbulqne  and  will  Ire  studying  the  outcomes.  The  0I?0  ex- 
periment •sluiuUl  pmerate  con.‘<iderable  information.  Under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of^Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Hand  Corporation 
also  seeks  to  contribute  to  the  evaluation  of  this  year’s  performance  contracting 
experience.  ■ ' 

The  .Knnd/HBW  study  is  sponsored  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  , 
and  Evaluation.  It  began  on  June  30.  1970  nnd  will  continue  until  November  1, 


\ 


r. 


680. 


1971.  A major  objective  of  the  study  is  the  preparation  of  a Perfonuauce  Con- 
tra otiiig  Booklet  for  seliool  otiicials,  who  may  he  eonsith‘ring  contra et.s  with 
cm*pornte  suppliers  of  o ducat  ion  a I services  oi)  a guaranteed  iierfpniianoo  basis. 

^The  booklet,  wliich  will  he  available  in  Xovemlier  1071,  will  consider, the  plan- 
^^ning.  contracting,  managing  and  evaluating  of  i)erformace  contrafjting  program.s. 
''Two  major  issiu‘s  wili  he  analyzed.  The  first  is  when  and  to  wlmt' purposes  local 
educational  agencies  might  wish  to  engage  in  i)erformaucc  contratjting  i)rogram.s. 
The  second  is  how  local  educational  agencic.s  might  appropriately  .slrueture  their 
relationships  with  contraotor.s.  Knud  is  analyzing  the  tlieory  and  ktate-of-tlie-art  * 
of  .performance  contracting  in  both  nonediieational  and  odnontional  sectors  and 
also  performing  field  investigations  of  exi)erience  with  nctfinl  performance  con-* 
tract! ng  programs  during  the  10TO*-71  school  year.  A n‘i)ort  on  the  state-of-the- 
art  l.s  scheduled  for  March  1971  and  file  field  investigation  report  in  .Sept ein her 
1071.  * ' 

The  1970-71  .s(>hool  year  will  provide  cons  idem  hie  experience  witli  performance 
coiitrnctiug  in  (‘ducat ion  .services.  Not  only  are  numerous  i)rogr:nna  in  operation, 
but  tliere  is  a diversity  of  educational  approaches,  student  popvJatious  and  other 
vnrinl)le.s.  It  is  important  that  this. year’s  larperience  he  evalnnted  with  an  eye 
(o  all  the  activities  Involved  in  n program  and  tlie  many  dilTorent  impacts  they 
might  eonceivahly  exert.  HKW  has  contracted  witli  'J'he  BAND 'Corporation  to 
cmnluct  one  sueli  evn  Unit  ion.  We  hope  that  this  and  otlier  investigations  of  per- 
formance contracting  in  education  will  provide  soine  answers  to  the  lyany  pre's- 
ent  (picstions  about  this  new  and  expanding  educational  techniiiue. 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAMS,  FALL  1970 


Students 


Educational  agency  Learning  system  subcontractor  and  program 


Anchorage,  Alaska. Quality  Education  Development— Reading  and  math 

Clatke  County,  Ga Plan  Eiiucaiion  Centers— Reading  and  malh 

Dallas,  Tex  Quality  Education  Development— Reading  and  math... 

Duval  Co.,  Fla Learning  Foundations— Reading  and  Math,.: 

Fresno,  Calif -Westinghouse  Learning— Reading  and  itiath..^ 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich Alpha  Systems-7Rcading  and  math *. 

Hammond,  tnd Learning  Foundations— Reading  and  math.. 

HarUord,  Conn Alpha  Systems— Reading  and  math 

Las  Vegas,  Nev Westingnouse  Learning— Reading  and  math 

McComb,  Miss:: Singer/Graflex— Reading  and  math 

McNairy  Co..  Tenn Plan  EducationKJenters—Reading  and  math 

New  York  (BronO,  N.Y Learning  Foundations— Reading  and  math-^r.-r: 

Philadelphia,  Pa West! nghouse  Learn ing*-Reading-and  Tina th 

Portland,  Maine Singcr/Graftex— Reading  and  malh.. 

Rockland,  Maine Quality  Education  Development— Reading  arid  math... 

Seattle,  Wash Singcr/Q;aflex— Redding  and  math 

Taft.Tex Alplia  System^-Reading and  math 

Wichita.  Kan Plan  j^duCation  Centers— Reading  and  math 

Mesa.  Ariz : Association  o(  Teachers— Reading  and  math 

Stockton,  Calif 1 do .TTr:.: 


Number  Grades  'OEO  grants^^ 


600 

1-3, 7-9 

$444,632 

600 

1-3, 7-9 

301,770 

600 

1-3, 7-9 

299,417 

600- 

1-3, 7-9 

342,300 

600 

1-3, 7-9 

299,015 

600 

1-3, 7-9 

322, 464 

600 

1-3. 7-9 

342,528 

600 

1-3, 7-9 

. 320.  573 

600 

1-3, 7-9 

298. 744 

600 

1-3, 7-9 

263,085 

600 

1-3, 7-9 

286.991 

600 

1-3, 7-9 

341,796 

600 

1-3, 7-9 

296,291 

600 

..1-3, 7-9 

308. 184 

600 

1-3, 7-9 

. -299,  Zll 

600 

1-3, 7-9 

343, 800 

600. 

.-1-3, 7-9 

243,751 

.600' 

1-3, 7-9 

294,700 

600 

1-3. 7-9 

533.976 

600 

1-3, 7-9 

155,514 

*The  OEO  giant  includes  the  target  payment  to  the  subcontractor  and  $30,000  to  $50,000  for  the  LEA  management 
learn.-  ' ■ . • * 

2 This  payment  Is  in  addition  to  regular  salaries.  . * . 

A BlULrOGltAlUlY^OF  Sklkctku  R.vnd  Bubugatxons 


• . <l  El)UC.\TIOX 

JiOOl'S  c . , 

“.\  Tnxonoiny  of  Conuuuuicntion  Afcclin^’*  R.  Rretz  (1070).  ^ ^ ^ »* 

This  hook  detinos  and  describes  the  eommunication  media,  distinguishing  be- 
tween information  uiul  instn\ction  and  between  instructional  aids.  A set  of  cri- 
teria is  proposed  by  \Vhich  eommunication  media  may  be  di.stinguisbed  from  non- 
inedin.  one  medium  distinguished  from  another,  tend  a single  medium  distinguished 
froin  nmltimodia.  Two  ways  for  classifying  communication  media  are  sugge.sted: 
one,  by  ditteren  tin  ting  between  seven  classes  based  on  ways  of  representing  infor- 
mation ; the  other,  by  dividing  communication  media  into  telemedin,  and  recording 
media.  Descriptions  of  28  specitlc  media  include  future  develt)pments  as  well  as 


r / 


6G3 


/ 


/7’()81-,  ^ 

ull  m:i jor  availnble  uiecria.  Inteuded  primarily  for  media  users  and  professionals, 
the  hu(dw  makes  ii.se  of  .standard  audiovisual  terms  and  phrases  wherever  possible, 
hhudi  term  I.s  detined  wlien  it  is  first  used  and  is  ineludcd  in  a {glossary,  placed  at 
tile  bejiiiiniiiR  of  tlie  book.  102  pp.  (Publislied  by  Educational  Teelmblogy  Puldish- 
ors,  1070,  .^4.0r». -Avail able  only  from  booksellers  or  the  pub li slier.)  Al.so  publi.shed 
by  Kand  as  KM-0070.  Septeipber  19G9.  (SM) . 

“Teacher  Slioriages  and  Slihiry  Schedure.s,”  J.  A.  Kershaw,  R.  N.  McKean 
nmi2),  ^ V . • . . . - 

An  analy.sisof  the  relatioa.«Jliip  between  teacher  sliortages  and  salarj’’  schedules 
in  tlie  public  scliools.  Jt  is  sliown  tliat  the  problem  facing  hie  schools  is  not  so 
iinieli  a sliurtuKc  in  tlie  total  iiuinbers  of  teachers  available  as  it  is  a problem  of 
shortages  of  we)l-qnalilled  touchers  in  specific  subject-matter  areas.  AVIiat  Is 
needed  is  a^  salary  scliediile  .that- recognizes  tlie  existpiice  of  the  professional 
oi)I)oi-luiiities  out.siile  of  teaching  for  teacher.s  having  certain  .subject-matter  skills. 
A salary  seliediii^  witli  subject-rinatter  pay  differentials  would  lie  an  effective  and 
rohitively  inexpensive  way  of  lilling  specific  teac-lier  sliortages  in  the  short  run 
>amlM»4?--t^liieving,  in  tlie  long  run,  a better  ba la uec  of  siibjeet-iifiitter  siiecialities 
among  tobdiers  in  training,  The  adniiiiistrative  problems  attending  the  introdiic- 
. tion  of ’sucusa  scliodule  are  discussed,  and  it  is  concluded  tliat  they  can  be  resolved 
willinut  insiiiWable  difiicidties.  240  pp.'  (IMililislied  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Coiii- 
iKiny.  Inc..  1902,- .'f5.u0.  Paperback  edition,  $2.Uu.  Available  only ‘from  booksellers 
or  tlie  luiblisliar.) 

Reports  . ^ . . 

U-fi>G-llSP — “The  Social  EffcKft.s  of  Communication  Technology’*  edited  by  H, 
Goldhamer,  R.  Westrp^  (May  1970).  J 

Tlii.s  report  review.*?,  in  a nontecliiiical  fasliion.  the  principal  technological  de- 
veloijmciit  that  underlie  the  communication  revolution,  especially*  the^£raiislatpr 
and  (lie  comimler.  .\  number  of  device.s  ami  c'ouimniiication  subsystems  tliat  make 
u.'ic  of  tlicse  developments  are  deserjbed,  togetlier  willi  tlie  uew  capabilities  that 
they^ierinit  Tlie  iirlncipal  discussion  centers  on  possible  Social  coiiscqueiiees  of^ 

• the  ronnminieatiou  revolution  mid  imlicateji  some  policy  questions  they  rai.se.  In' 
.s'omc  cases  clianges  are  alreadj"  umleFway.  Social  effcet.s  are  disciis.sed  in  the 
Holds  of  cdueation,  jHfiitical  beliiivior,  erime,  economic  life,  governmental  regula- 
tory action,  and  the  quality  of  life,  Tjiere  is  rea.soii  for  botli  optimism  and 
.])es-.simism  about  tlie.se  various  effects,  but  considerably  more  an  a ly. sis,  re.seareli, 

/ nn^l  social  experience  will  be  required  tp^fpresee  future  developments  and  enable 
sti taken  that  will  iiicroase- tlie  ehaiiccs  of  favorable  outcomes.  Some 
guidplines  are  provided  for  re.sea’rcli  pn  tlie^social.^yffects  of  communication  tecli- ' 
iiuIo:.v.  MS  pp.  ( Adtlipr)  ‘ ^ 

R-4SS-RC — “iMjiastires  of  School  Performance.'*  J.:S.  Coleman,  N.  L:  Karweit 
(July  1970)-.  . 

p DCiises  on  ipiiirpving  tlie  relinbilUy  of  standardized  tests  in  tlio  evaliintimi  of 
Sf  lu  olis  and  i»i^ograms.  .since  .stud out  .score.s  a.s  now  used  may  lead  to  iiij^rre6t 
conclusions.  The  authors  exnniine  common  inaccuracies  in  relating  and  i&pose 
.'iom’e*  remedies,  .\  major  weakness  is  the  expre.*isioa  of  sen jn  snob  relative 
term.s  as  gratle  equivalents  and  percefitne.s,  wliicli.  given  tlie  change.s  in  tlie  staiu)- 
ardi  zing-])  op  a]  a tion,  precludes  valid  conipari.sons  over  time.  Until  iihsoliite  lueas- 
iiros  are  avnilabl.e  for  direct  inferences  about  school  performance,  the  antliors 
liropbse  indirect j^bproaches  that  take  account  of  the  limitations  of  jiresent  dapr 
.systems.  Tliey  suggest,  for  example,  re\veighting  test  scores  at  later  grade.s  before 
aveniging  to  make  them  rhtlect  the  school  population  at  tlie  entering  grade,  and 
using  the  flistrilmtion  between  high-  and  low-performing  students  over  time  a.s  a 
measure  of  school  effectiveness.  They' also  supply*  a foyiiiula  tliat  will'^perniit 
measuring  the  acliievement  of  individual  students  as  evidence  of  tlie  equality 
of  opportunity  afforded  by  the  .school  in-ogram.  40  liii,  ( .Viitbor)  . 

R-GOl-PR — “Tlie  Selection  of  Appropriate  Coinnmnieatibn  Media  for  Instnic- 
tinn:  A Guide  for  Designers  of  Air  Foren?  Technical  Training  Programs,”  R. 
Bretz  (February  1971) ► *.  • ' 

Pyperly  chosen  communication  media  can  present  infornSition  more  effectively 
than  teachers  do,  and  free  the  teacher  to  plan  activities,  diagnose  learning  prob- 
lems.'counsel  .students,  and  perforin  other  tasks  requiring  human  judgiiie^^and 
warmth.  However,  the  influence  of  passive  entertainment  media  too  often  causes 
in.*5tructiohal  media  jto  be  u.sed  passively,'  overlooking  tlie  importance  of  learner 
re.*5ponse  and^interaeiion.  Modest,  inexiiensive  media,  such  as  still  television. 
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Rlidefllins,  and  telewriting,  often  fill  n. teaching  need  ns  well  or  better  than  more 
complex,  o.vpensive  uiedin.  Studies  of  training  lilms  have  coii<;istciitly  sliowii 
tlieui  to  contain  surprisingly  little  relevant  motion.  Some  pr,ofessionnl  touches  enn 
actunlly  detract  from  lenriiing.  This  report  describes  the  20  kinds  of  communica- 
tions nieidu  and  discusses  their  most  comniun  applicntions  in  iastruetion.  Simple, 
clearciit  criteria,  checklists,  niid  flo\wlinrts.nrc  provideci  to  help  course  i)lnnnnrs 
.decide  when  media  should  he  used  niul  which,  elnss  pf  niediii  is  best  suited  to 
each  need.  A taxonomy  of  connniinicatioiis  media  ami  n dictionary  of..teriuinology 
are. appended.  75  pp.  Ref. 

R-012-ARRA — “Experimental  Asses.sinent  of  Delphi  I'roccdure.s  with  Group 
Vaine  .7h(igm(‘iits7*  N.  C.  Dalkey,  D.  L.  Rourkd  (Rebrunry  1971). 

One  of  a series  of  studies  using  Delphi^p*rocndures  to  aid  decisionmakers  hi 
dealing  with  value  judgments.  Previous  studies  have  not  clearly  shown  ilmt  I lien* 
is  an  appropriate  impiilation  of  factual  niiestion.s  to  coiiiiiarn  with  value*  jiidg- 
meats;  the  variability  of  performance  on  fnchial  questions  is  large,  depending 
on  the  tyjie  of  qiie.stions  asked.  With  this  in  mind,  some  conipari.soiis  were  made: 
Two  group.s.  of  UCDA  students  were  nsk^d  to  goii(‘rnt(* /and  rate  lists'  of  value 
categorie.s  Mint  they  eioiisidered  important  to  higher  edncalioa  and  ihe*  (pialily 
of  life.  Aiialysp.i;  showed  that  <1)  distrilliitioiis  were  generally  single-peaked  and 
roughly  hell-slini)ed.  >2)  the  correhdions.ludween  Tlifi'ere/n:  groups  and  diffcr(‘iil 
rntiiig  methods  were  high,  and  Cl)  the  mnnher  of  changos  and  dc.gree  (»f  i-oiir 
vcrgeace  for  .value  jmlgim‘iits^(  reduetion  in  stniulanl  d(*vint  Ion)  w»‘re  I'oinparable 
to  .similar  indices  for  factual  judgments.  ^J’lie  cxperjimuit  supported  the  ciuielu- 
Sion  that  Did  phi  i>rocednres  are  appropriate  for  pnieessirig  value  materhil  as  well 
as  factniil  material.  uS  pp.  Rt?f.  (S(*e  also  RII-oSSS,  RM*-5n57,  RM-olffo,  KM-* 

(ills.)  (Kin  w * ^ . 

R-d.‘t7“CO/RC! — “Account ability.  Program  Jhidmdi r.g.  and  the  r:iUt«»rni.*'.  l-Ma-, 
catioiial  Information  Svstem:*‘A  Discussi^  .olid  n Proposal/’  .1.  .\.  Kaniulnir 
..(April' 1071).  . ‘ 

It  has  b(*en  argnc'd  that  tho  answer  to  piddie  and  p.dilifal  dein:ind.«  for  .m  men* 
respoiislv(‘  (‘dii*,iit  ional  system  lies  in  tiio''pr:iytire  of  aceoimtidiilily.  Tlio  fat  me- 
implenientalioii^  of  ijrogram  hndg(‘liMj.ynia y oiTer  ;m  ailr.o.  tive  v(di>-ie  fn-  .v*- 
eountabillty.  rnrreiuly.  many  (!alifoniia  school  districts  use  iln*  Calirnmia  iviu- 
'cntionnl  IiiforniatfSn  System  (CKhS)  a;^  a priniary  veliiele  for  inforim;l i»*n  :-lor- 
ngo,  processing,  and  n^trioval.  .yifliough  adofiuale  for  jiresent  iiecils.  iln*  i oidig- 
urntion  of  THIS  will  he  ill-suifod  to  effectively  siqiport  accountability  and  jo*o- 
gram  hndg(‘ting.  This  repo  rt^ccoi  a mends  that  the  legislature  create  an  Advisory 
('"ommlssion  on  Tnformqtion  Svsteins  to  define  the  .structure  and  services  of 
rr 
i> 


'TOTS  II.  n stntewj;le  information  system  designed  to  suj^port  accountability  and 
. rogram  hadgeting.-The  development  of  CIOIS  II  retpiires  .system  definition  to 
dotennine  infonuntion  nood.s.  trmisitionnl  mechnnisins.  legislative  and  economic 
frniiimvork,  security  and  privacy  issues,  and  funetional  system  dasigif  to  trans- 
late* needs  irtlo  spectfipefflons  .fqr  suhseepiciit  iimgrainming  and  t('stitig.  :Ui  pp. 
Ref.  (KR)' 

K~rM7-llKW— “>/t.ional  Institute  of  KddcaTionl  Preliminary  Plan  for  (lie* 
IM*opfss(*rl  Institute.*'  Ih'K.  I.(*vien  n*N*bnmry  10711. 

rii 'tailed  report  of  tin*  possible  oiijej'tlves.  programs,  orgauiicalion.  !o*tworK*  of' 
relationships,  and  initial  n»*rlviti(*s  ofthe  NIK.  .\s  i)roi>o>od.  tin*  XIK  wuiildJin  a 
setmfate  ng(*ncy  within  HIOW.  imrallel  to  (710.  NTIOV  fniictitming  c.‘in  best  lx* 
de.scrihed  In^terms  of  its  four  major  program  areas:  (1  )*  s<dving  (a*  alieviating  tin* 
jiromems  nirtl  .‘n'liicviiig  tlie.QhjectiV(*s  of  Atnerican  cdncatioiil  (2)  adnuicing  the 
prn(‘tlco  of  education  ns  an  art.  science,  and  prof(?.sslon  : (3)  strengthening  the 
scientilie  and  technological  foundations  on  which  education  rests;  and  (4)  build- 
ing n vigorous  and  .effective  educational  research  and  development  system.  A 
stnall  percentage  of  NIIO's  resources  would  be  devoted  to  nn  intramural  program 
conducted  hy,  n Center  for  Educational  Studies.  As  the  next  step  in  development 
of  the  ME,  rtu  initial  planning  staff  and  advisory  couneil,  aided, by  pnnels.of 
cousultant.s,  shoul<^ examine  each  of  the  major  areas  of  educntlonnl  R&D.  They 
would  review  jirior  and  current  work,  irlentify  wlnit  needs  to  he  done,  and  define 
desirnhlo  programs  of  work  in  each  area.  21^pp.  Bibliog.  (KB) 

, R-67^SJR — ^Troject  R-<1,  bur.  J(V<e,.Cnli^:  Evnlnation  of  Results  and  Devel- 
opment of  a Cost  Model.’*  M.  L.  Rapp,  .Carpenter,  S.  A.  Hnggart,  S.  Landn, 
G.  C.  Sumner  (March  1971). 

Bvnluf(tes  the  current  R-3  program  to  raise  rending  and  nritlmietio  nchieve- 
-ment  levels  in  n disadvantaged ‘Sail  Jose  Junior  high  school,  and  presents  a cost 
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model  to  enable  the  decisioiminker  to  exidore  cost  coiise(iiicnce.s  of  i)rogniin  vari- 
ations us*  an  ’aid  to  future  plnniiiug.  The  model  trimslatcs  rcctuired  resources 
into  dollar  costs  by  taking  into  nccouiit  program  compoiieiifs,  resources,:  in  id  re- 
source costs.  Students  \Vi.tli  lowest  entering  scores  gained  S months’  achievement 
during  the  4-ipontli  program.  Students’  average  achievement  gain  in  rending  was 
T)  months  : in  nriUnnetic.  3 inontlis.  Program  exiiansion  left  unchanged  the  origl-^ 
nnl  eonceiits  of  motivational  activities,  intensive  involvement,  individualized 
reading  and  arillnnetic,  ami  imreutnl  involvement.  Major  dmiigcs  included  heter- 
ogeneous grouping,  a new  hour  of  humanities  instruction,  reduced  e.xiiemlituros 
for  R&D,  increased  exi)enditures  for  tenehers,  and  fewer  field  trips.  Sugg(*stions 
for  iirogram  imi)r(a*emei?t  were  made  in  the  area  of  program  coordination,  .stu- 
dent orientation,  facilitation  of  acliieveuieiit  gaiii,  and  restructuring  of  inten:dve 
Jiivolvement.  170  pp.  Uef.  (SM) 

/I’Vnif/  memo  mini  u 

RM-2190-RC— ^‘‘Aii  Economic  Annly.si.s  of  the  Market  for  Scientists  and  Engi- 
neers,’-’ A.  A.  Alchinn.  K.  J.  Arrow,  W.  M.  C apron  (June  195H).  ’ , 

All  attempt  to  deteriniiie  whether  there  is  now  or  has  been  in  the  recent  past 
a ‘Viiortnge”  of  sclent  ist.^  and  eiigiiiei'rs,  and,  if  so,  in  what  .sense  a shortage  can 
exist  Reasons  for  seeking  a greater  supidy  of  .scientists  ami  engineers  are  dis- 
cussed, and  four  possible  defects  in  the  economic  system  that  affect  demands  for 
scUuitists  and  engineers  ^re  considered.  Arguments  aliont  the  efflcieiicy  of  our 
educational  sy.stein  are  evaluated,  and  a case  is  iiiado- for  the  iiollcy  of  dif- 
ferential i>ay  for  teachers  according  to  the 'scarcity  of*  their  specialist.^.  125  i)p. 

RM-2473-PF — "Systems  Analysis'  and  Education,”  J,  A.  Kershaw,  R.  N.  Mc- 
Kean (October  1059).  . 

A study  to  assess  the  possibilities  of  making  quantitative  comparisons  of  edU' 
catioiml  systems  (that  i.s,  comparison^  of  specific  ^steins  with  variants  in  which 
changes  and  innovations  are  incorporated).  Onlie  elementary  and  secondary 
.schools  are  considered.  Comparisons \ of  this  type  Vo  belt  administrators  and 
others  choose  Improved  education  systems* will  soon\be  feasible.  However,  It  Is 
necessary  for  more  work  to  be  done  toward  estimating  the  "input-output  rela- 
tionships” in  education.  70  pp.  ' , 

RM~3009-FF— "Teacher  Shortages  and  Salary  Sohedule.s,”  J.»  A.  Kershaw, 

. R.  N.  McKean  (February  19G2).  » \ , 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  teacher  shortages  and  salftry  sched- 
• ules  ill  the  public  schooks.  It  is  shown  that  the  probleni'facing  the  schools  is  not 
• so  much  a shortage  in  the  total  numbers  of  teachers  availaljle  as  It  is  a problem 
of  .‘Shortages  of  well-qualified  teachers  in  specific  subject-matter  areas.  What  Is 
needed  is  a salary  Schedule  that,  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  professional  op- 
portunities outside  of  teaching  for  teachers  having  certain  subject-matter  skills. 
A salary  schedule  with  subject-matter  pay  differentials  would  be  an  effective  and 
; relatively  inexpensive  way  of  filling  specific  teacher  shortages  in  the  short  run 
ami  of  achieving,’ in  the  long  run;  a better  balance  of  subject-matter  specialties 
among  teacher.s  in  training.  The  administrative  problemjj  attending  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a schedule  are  discussed,  and  It  is  concluded  that  they  can  be  re- 
solved without  insuperable  difficulties.  239  pp.  (Also  published  by  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Coinpahy,  Inc.,  1002,  $5.50.  Paperback  edition,  ?2;05.  Not  available  for  sale 
from  RAND.)  . • * ' , 

RM-4333-BC— "Education  in  the  Program  Budget,”  W.  Z.  Hlrsch  (January 
1965).  • 

This  Meiiiorandmii  dcinonsl rates  that  government  aotivity  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation can  benefit  from  improved  resource  allocation  through  program  budgeting. 
The  .study  surveys  the  nature  and  scope  of  education  in  the  United  States,  re- 
views the  federal  budget  format,  develops  some  guidelines  for  the  identification 
of  education  programs  in  relation  to  fiscal  year  1963,  and  considers  arrangements 
for  the  effective  use  of  program  hudgetrng  In  this  area.  (Chapter  7 in  book 
Program  liudffeiing,  edited  by  D.  Nnvick,  Haryard.  1965. ) 48  pp. 

RM-4339-PR — "Some  Aspects  of  the  Allocation  of  Scientific  Effort  Between 
Ten.  iiing  and  Research,”  M.  D.  Iiitriligiitor,  B.  L.  R.  Smith  (March  1060). 

An  analysis  of  the  .allocation  of  liew  scientists  between  teaching  and  researeli* 
Tim  study  ji.ses  an  analytic  framework  built  on  .specified  policy  objectives  and  a 
model  for  the  allocation  of  n"ew  Ph.D.’s  In  science  between  the  two  areas.  Some 
simplifying  assumptions  lead  to  rfT general  welfare  function  for  thi.s  aspect  of  a 
national  .science  policy.  Special  cakes  of  the  general  welfare  function,  including 
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ininiinizatioii  of  the  time  required  to  nttnin  a given  scientilic  nvo 

trwiled  explicitly/ The  production  of  new  scientists  is  determined  in  .tlie  mndel 
Ijy.a  production  function,  depemleiit  on  teuehing  scientists  lind  on  time.  jip. 

KM-5532-AID— "Planning  Kdncational  Cimiigo  for  the  PriinarJ*  Schools  ut* 
Colombia  : A Briefing, ” H.  S.  Donliek  (May  lIKiS). 

An  examination  of  ways  in  whieli  Colouibinn  and  U.S./AID  educational  plan- 
ners can  iniprove  resource  allocation  to  increase  tlic  quantity  ami  quality  of 
cihicalion  in  Ct)l()ini)in.  This  Memoi^indnni  presents  the  findings  of.u  fi-inontli 
pilot  study  tiiat  eoncentrated  on  the  iKJS.sible  qdvnhtages  of  edncationai  televi.'^i(»n 
for  Culoinhin's  piimaiT'SchooPsysfehi.  Tliree  ijiniiniiig  (iptions  were  .seleet<‘d  : 

(1)  a minimal  program,  using  present  techniques  and  standards;  (2)  improve- 
ment of  teaching  quality  through  'Conventional  means;  (3)  improvemcni  < f 
teaching  quality  thjgj^^B^^he  expansion  of  edncationai  television  (MTV).  ^Ihc 
most  effective  ojaioii -is  KTV,  eonplcd  witli  thetraining  of  presently  uiiqualiticd 
teachers  iii  the  techniques  of  teaching  with  television.  Expansion  of  E't’V  wnultl 
require  a broader  coverage  and  an  increased  number  of  channels,  which  amid 
he  added  to  the  existing  network  at  $10-15  million  each.  The  inVe-stmenl  no- 
ETV  would  be  lower  than  for  the  eonveiitioual-nieaiis  option,  and  not  muHi  liinluM^ 
than  for  the  ininiaml-in'ogram  oidloin  The  critieul  obstacle  hi  educational  improve- 
ment is  lack  of  qualified  teachers.  By  1976,  the  .second  option  woiild  require  :i 
12,500“per-year  increase  in  qualified  tciiehers,  whereas  with  ETVf.only  .'i.poo 
additiuiial  teachers  would  have  to  be  trained  per  year  and  the  use  of  assoeiate 
teachers  would  eliminate  unqualified  teachers.  Mo.st  of  the  $-135  million  eust'vto 
lirovide  ETV  in  all  primary  schools  would  be  allocated  to  higher  tenelier  .salaries, 
improved  school  facilities,  and  administration.  39  pp. 

RM-GG4r>-IlC/AlD — “Ueturns  to  Education  in  Bogota,  Colombia T.  1\ 
Schultz  (September  1968). 

A study  of  the  rate  of  return,  in  terms  of  wages,  to  various  levels  of  edu- 
cation for  men  and  women  in  Bogota.  Based  on  data  obtained  from  a labor  force 
survey  in  Bogota  In  September  1905,  estimates  are  derived  for  the  private  rate 
of  return  and  for  n partial  social  rate  of  return  (ba.sed  on  an  estimate*of  tlie 
average  public  cost  ]>ci*  .student  at  various  school  levels).  Altliough  the  data 
are  er.oss-seelioaal,  and  ednea’tionnl  iilauniiig  i.s  coueeraed  wiUi  the  long- 
range  view,  the  results  do  provide  evidence  for  .some  rough  indications  of  eco- 
nomic prioidtics.  Q'hc  study  show.s,  for  example,  that  whereds  the  rate  of  return 
to  both  men’s  and  ^women's  secondary  and  vocational  education,  and  to  .some 
extent  men's  primary  education,  js  high,  tlie  return  to  univer.sity  training  i.s 
unusually  low.  Tlia.s,  liigli  priority  should  jiroliahly  be  given  to  the  expansion 
of  .<jecoiidary  and  vocational  schooling,  with  emphasis  on  achieving  a more  equal 
distrilmtion  of  educational  opportunity  between  urban  and  rufpj,  rich  and  poor 
region.s.  On  the  other  hand,  continued  expansion  of  higher "Todii cation  without 
rajild  growth  in  domestic  demand  for  high-level  talent  may  only  accelerate  eiwi- 
gratiou  of  univer.sity  gradnnte.s,  already  a matter  of  concern.  77  pji. 
_I{M-57d3“OEO— "Evaluating  Federal  Manpower  Progrnu\§;:  Notes  and  Obser- 
vation.” T\  K.  Oleiman,  Jr.  (September  1009).  ^ 

A disciis.sion  of  the  use  of  e\Ti»;ation.s  of  .manpower  training  programs  by 
OEO  in  idanning  and  policymaking.  The  exiierience  of  past  and  pre.^icnt  man- 
power programs  ^should  be  a vnhinhlo  source  of  data  , to  guide  the  development 
and  ifianning  of  future ..progruins.  The  major  problem  to  be  overcome  in-  an 
evaluation  of  iirogram  impact  i.s  finding  n reference  or  control  group  with 
which  to  compare  the  work  experiences  of  the  program  enroll ees.  Even  if  .such 
a group  is  found,  the  results  of  evaluations  cannot  be  compared  becau.se  of  in- 
consistent analytical  assumptions.  Suggested  ineasiircs  for  improving  the  rele- 
vance and  usefulness  of  evaluations  are  (1)  to  use  longitudinal  .study  desigii.s, 

(2)  to  make  new  programs  more  experimental,  (3)  to  establish  analytic  con- 
ventions for  conducting  benefit-co.st  .studies,  (4)  to  improve  information  .systems 
at  the  local  level,  and  (5)  to  Increase  cooperation  between  evnluator.s  and  policy- 
niaker.s.  55  pn.  Bibliog.  (CD) 

HM-5746-OEO — “Appraising  Selected  Manpower  Training  Programs  in  the 
Los  Angele.s  Aren.”  L.  P.  Holliday.  April  1069). 

A summary  of  the  principal  theoretical  and  empirical  findings  of  Rand  studies 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  on  manpower  programs  in  the  LOvS  An- 
geles area  with  sngge.stions  and  recommendations  for  the  design  of  future  man- 
power programs.  The  emphasis  is  on  thej)roblems  of  devising  a methodology  for 
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evnliinttng  mnnpower  programs.  Future  evaluation  efforts  should  seek  findings 
related  to  program  decisions  and  should  develop  new  methodologies,  data  sys- 
tcm.s,  and  eriteriii  for  future  e^•^ll nation  of  alternii lives.  Uue  of  the  live  data 
systems  examined,  the  “Extension  Zero"  system,  appears  to  have  potential  for 
supporting  local  decisionnmldng*  and,  if  widely  used,  national  pvaluative  analysis, 
yo.me  of  the  recomuiendatlons  are  to  coailuct  a loiigitudial  'study,  to  seek  low- 
cost  .sources  of^ follow-up  data  for  evaluation,  .to  consider  compiiter-lmsed  infor- 
mutiou  systems,  to  focus  job  development  on  promising  .'Irais,  to  develop  standards 
for  cost-I)enellt  studies,  and  to  examine  youth  prograui  goals.  In  addition,  the 
.study  suggests  two  demonstration  projects:  a coiiipulerdmsed,  reactive  data  sys- 
tem similar  to  “Extension  Zero",  and  an  experimental  manpower  project  using 
th\  experience  gained  to  date.  41  pp.  (See  KM-573l)-0E0,  KM-57*10-OEO,  RM- 
5741-OEO,  R.M-5745-OEO.)  (MJP) 

RMr'5903-SJS — An  Evaluation  Eesign  for  San  Jose  Unified  School  District’s 
Oonipensatory  Education  Program,"  M.  L.  Rupp,  G.  L.  Brupner,  E.  M.  Scheuer 
(Mny  1909).  ' . * 

A do.sign  for  the  oval  nation  of  the  San  Jose  Unified  School  District’s  compen- 
.satory  educalloa  program,  which  serves  primarily  Mexican- American  children. 

. The  major  objective  of  the*  evaluation  is  to  ohtaiii^adequnte  infornintion  for  plan- 
ning, designing,  and  impleaienting  future  programs.  Data  will  be  gathered  bn 
the  effects  of  tlie  current  program  on  the  acndehifc  performance  and  attitudes 
of  the  participants;  :i  survey  will  gather  nddltonnl  background  information  on 
the  familial  ami  cultural  characteristics  of  the  students  in  the  program.  Infor- 
mation on  student  aelUevemeut  will  be  asses.se d by  regression  analysis.  Data  on 
attitude  and  altitude , change,  as  determined  by  both  school-  and  bnckground- 
rehitcd  factors,  \vill  be  measured  using  cross-tabular  analysis.  •Differential  ef- 
fects of  program  components  and  combinntion.s  of  components  will  be  sought 
at  eaeh  grade  level,  in  addition  to  assessing  the  overall  contribution  of  program 
components  to  student  achievement,  124  pp.  Refs,  (CC) 

RM-G0C9-RC  “Telecomnumicatiohs  in  Urban  Development,"  H.  S.  Dordick, 
L.  O'.  Che.sler,  S.  I.  First nnni,  It.  lire tz  (July  1909).  » 

AVay.s  in  which  television  can  be  used  to  improve  life  in- the  urban  ghetto.  A 
^survey,  made  la  Los  Angeles  and  New  Orleans,  imlienles  that  the  failure  to 
communicate  connnunily  information  within  the  ghetto  nud  between  Ihe  ghetto 
and  neighboring  communities  is  largely  responsible  foi*  the  isolation  of  ghetto  resi- 
dents and  for  their  inability  to  enter  into  the  economic  mainstream.  Television, 
as  a fiinhllar  and  relatively  trusted  medium,  has  a great  potential  for  communi- 
cating many  types  of  inf  oral  at  ion.  This  study  considers  the  role  of  television  in 
three  niaj(»r  areas  of  education : preschool ; elementary  and  secondary;  and  adult. 
The  major  conclusion  is  that  one  or  more  pilot  projects  should  be  iaiplciuented 
to  ns.s^vss  tho  institutions  required  to  produce  and  broadcast  these  projects,  po- 
tential sources  of  financial  support,  and  degree  of  public  acceptance  and  use. 
The  project  would  include  two  South  Central  Lo.s  Angeles  communities  aad  woiild 
provide  i)rogress  on  job  information,  educational  opportunities,  city  hall  njews, 
and  cultural  eveat.s.  1S2  ppJRefs.  Bibliog.  (M.TP) 

UM-G116-RC — Progress  ^ Budget  iug-f  or  School  District  Planning:  Com  opts 
and  Applications,"  S,  A.  Hnggart,  S.  H.  Barro,  M.  B.  Carpenter,  J.  A.  DeiR  )ssi, 

“ M.  L.  Rapp  (November  1909).  . “ 

’An  explornlioa  of  the  apidicabllity  of  the  conc(>pts  and  lechniques  of  i)rog[*ani 
budgeting,  ^or  PPBS,  to  the  problems  of  educational  planning  at  the  school  dis- 
trict level, 'program  budgeting  Is  presented  as  basically  a resource  allocnfion  gys- 
' tern  that  stresses  tbe  setting  of  objectives,  grouping  activities  into  programs  to 
meet  the  objectives,  identifying  the  resources  required  by  the  programs,  ind 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  In  meeting  the  objectives.  Emphasis 
is  on  the  system;aiialytieal  aspect  of  program  budgeting  rather  than  on  the  ] >ro- 
* gram  accounting  aspect.  A program  stnieture  that  departs  ffbm  the  tmditicnal 
subject-oriente'd  categories  Is  proposed  ns  a means  of  illustrating  the  concepts; 
and  techniques  of  resource  analysis  and  cost  models, vof  measuring  effectiveness; 
and  of  evaluating  alternatives.  All  these  activities  a^(^lleces8a^y  in  the  Implemen- 
tation of  a succesisful  program  hudgetlng  system.  22.5  pp.  Bibliog.  (Author) 
RM“G170“RC — “Analyidiig  tin*  Use  of  Technology  to  Upgrade  Kdiieation  in  a 
Developing  Country,"  M.  B.  Carpenter,  L.  G.  Cbesler,  II.  S.  Dordick,  S.  A.  Haggurt 
(March  1970).  ’ 
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A pilot  stiuly  to  ik‘VL‘loi)  :i  liielhodolui'y  fi»r  udiicatioiwl  plniiiiini^.  Culoinbia 
wnH  clio.seii  for  n only  .sis  lu’iinarily  liofonse;  I here  i.s  a rolativoly  extensive  ednea- 
ticmal  television  (iOTV)  iu*ojed  etirrenily  umler  way  from  wliicli  data  ofa  t.vi»e^ 
unavailable  el.sewluae  eouUl  be  obtaiueU.  'i’be  analysis  eonsider.s  the  teelnioio^y* 
as  it  interrelates  with  the  entire  edueational  syste;n  in  which  it  is  to  I'uiictlou, 
and  proposes  alternative  means  to  attain  similar  imia-ovcmeiits  in'  that  .system. 

aiermitives  for  hni»ri)Ving  the  primary-school  system  ami  four  for  Uie  .see- 
ondnry-scliool  systi^ii  are  (?xamincd,  inehuling  the'iise  of  KTV.  In  all  (if  ihealler- 
dativc.s,  the  major  e.\j)emliUircs  are  for  building  u[>  and  maintaining  a viable 
(‘ducatiomil  base— *tbe  tenelierdraining  i)rognim,  biereased  teacher  salaries,  a ml 
inorLMiml  larger  .schools.  Tiie  cost  of  upgrading  cdui!aUun  through  the  u.seof  ET»V 
i.s  shown  to  be  competitive  willr'thnt  of  the  traditional  melliml — providing  mure 
teachers.  Only  half  a.s  many  additional  (iinilUled  te;iehers  would  be  neialcd  in  a 
system  using  KTV.  In  the  ea.<e  tif  C(doinl)iu.  It  might  be  iinpo.ssible  to  improve  the 
(piiuhy  of  education  witimiU.  an  erfeetive  .siibslltnte  for, .some  of  the  trained" 
teachers  needed,  lot)  pp.  Kef.  (UG)  _ ' 

IlM--01bO-NLM--“Appl lent  ions  of  Advanced  Technology  to  Undergraduate 
Aledicnl  Kducntlon.”  *,},  A.  Kaniuluir,  K.  llretz,  A.  fc>.  tiin.sberg,  T.  L.  lancoln, 
K.J.MelOim\G.  LVMills  (April  11)70).  ' ’ 

UiKOUssion  of  the  nature,  heaetlt'h,  and  enpabillties,  of  advanced  tocdniologleul 
systems  that  evidence  indicates  can  speed  up  medical  etlucali(»ii  iuid  boost  *tlie 
<pia)ity  of  iiist  ruction , without  straining  tlm  capacity  of  medical  schools  to  ex- 
jmnd  or  driving  costs  to  unreasonable  levels.  Some  key  application.s  : (1)  Insinur- 
tion  can  bo  individualized  aniUcarniiig  sclf-pacctl,  e.speclally  in  the  pre-cliiiical 
sciences,  by  means  of  elect lamle  video  recording  (E\'U)  ami  eoniiimer-assisied 
ijistniction  (CAl).  (2)  Actual  clinical  experience  can  he  suppleiiiented  by  coin- 
put  (M'.simnln  tion,  Including  simnlatlon  of  rabi^  nialadie.s.  learning  would  not 
d(‘pend  alone  on  ramloni  patient  admissions.  A pol-trdile  **med-llle”  library 
(?aii  enable  stndent.s  a.s  well  as  physleiniis  to  tap  a central' medical  iiifonuatiun. 
sonreewith  tliulatest  findings.  04  pp.  (TO) 

K.M-(i204-Nroi — 'A  Cost,  analysis  of  Minimum  Distance  TV  Nidworldng  f'»r 
Kromlca'sting  Medical  informal  ion,"  .T.  A.  heiUossi.  K.  .S.  Ib-istr.  X.  >*.  K;i:g 
(February  1U70). 

/ A c((St  analysis  of  the  rno.st  econoniicnl  AT&T  eoinmmi-carrier,  la  ml -line  net- 
works for  broadcasliug  biomedical  inforamtion  to  tlie  U.S.  hioimulical  wmunr.n- 
Aty,  via  I*nV,  and  to  modii.'ul  schools,  via  closed  circuit  TV.  The  <*osi  e.siimates- 
/ ure  ba.sed  on  standard  AT&T  rates.  The  "minimal  weighted  .spanning  tree" 

/ algorltbin  was  4)rogramined  on  iiO*SS  to  calculate  tlu*  leasf-eost  network.  A 10(1- 
statlon  KTV  network  to  serve,  over  07 of  all  active  U.S.  pbysicimi.s  livin.g-in 
Standard  Aletroptilitan  Statistical  Arens  would  retpiire  12,000  mile.s  of  intercity 
line,  ^’he  total  cost  per  hourVould  be  .*^80,000  for  a 1-bmir  and  $27,000  for  a 
n-hour  broadcast;  co.sts  per  potential  viewer-hour  would  be  30  and  11  cents, 
r(‘spef*tivc‘l.v.  All  07  medical  .schools  could  be  served  by  72  hJcal  AT&T  Program 
Operating  Centers  n.slng  10,t)00  miles  t»f  intercity  line.  To  bronden.st  ICO  hours 
a mnntb  to  8i5,000  student.s  and  staff  in  l)7*medical  .‘-chools,  the  cost  i.s  $G0(|t)  per 
school,  $7  pei*  potenthil  viewer,  and  r>  cents  per  iiotential  viewer-hour.  88  pp. 
Kef.  (MW) 

KAI-0240-KC — “A  Functional  (Mnssificutlon  S.v.stem  of  the  Visually  Impaired 
to  Ueidace  the  Legal  Definition  of  Hlindnc.ss,"  S.  Oenensky  (April  1070 1. 

The  capacity  of  tlie  visnall.v  impaired  to  perform  normal  task.s  is  the  bus  i.s 
of  a new  ela.ssillcatlon  system  propo.se d to  supplant  the  enrrCnt  legal,  dofinitldii 
of  blindness,  now  basell  on  arbitrary  nnniorloal  values  used  to  measure  vi.snul 
acuity  and  angular  field.  The  prohiein : Jlie  law  in  elTect  lumps  all  Americans 
into  two  groups — thn-to  who  can  see  and  those  who  can’t,  thii.s  ileiiying  essential 
services  to  some  visually  impaired  persons  and  imposing  needless; 'burdensome 
disciplines  on  others.  For  example,  many  are  .taught  and  strongly  urged  to  read 
braille  although  they  could  be  taught  to  read  and  write  as  the  normally  sighted 
do.  Adoption  of  the  new  .system  would  establish  the  fact  that  the  vi.snally 
impaired  population  is  not  homogeneous,  and  vastly  reduce  the  number  of  people 
antnrlmtlcnlly  classed  as  “functloimlly  blind.*’  Conplod  with  relevant,  hlglnquality 
education  and  vocational  training  prograiu.s,  it  would  cnbnnce  the  financial  and 
emotional  indepemlcnoe  of  literally  thousands  of  the  visually  impaired.  30  pp. 
(TO)  ’ 
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HM-(5357-rR— “MiithoiiKiticsil  Models  in  Educiitioii  nnU  Trniniiijr,*^  A.  L.  Iliim- 
niond  (Scptcm her  1970).  ‘ . • \ 

A mmtcchiiicnl  introduet-ioii  to  tlie  state  otthc  nrt  in  niodcliug  eilucntiou  sys- 
tems, iiivimretl  for  UAiidV  Air  Foix-e  tcelmicnl  trnlnliig  study,  lupiit-outimt  mod- 
els arc  convenient  hr  examining  voliniiiuons  data  on  student  tl<Mvs’for  .short 
periods  or  for  relatively  static  institutibns.  Manpower  planning  models  seem 
least  useful.  Optiniizition  and  siimilation  models  are  eonii)l(*iiientary : Opthnizji- 
tion  models  .show  re  ;ouree  allocation  choices  exidicitl.v,  yield  plans  and  prioi'i- 
ties,  ami  sUmuiate  lioliey-level  discassioiu  Stiumlations' can  help  in  inini^!- 
ment  and  short-term  planning  if  eiiornipus  (juantities  of  data  are  avaihihltr  A. 
model  need  not  be.realistie  if  it  gives  useful  answers,  nor  i.s  there  on  best  way'ro- 
model  a sitnaiioii.  Simple  inodeltj  are  best  at  oar  present  level  of  understanding 
the  educational  process.  Included  are  a review  of  the  literature  and  a scleetive 
bibliogrnidiy,-Alathemntical  details  are  given  in  aiFappendix.  38  pi).  Ref.  (MW> 
RM-(J3d2-(XVUC— “The.  Value  of  Teachers  in  Teaching;”  E.  Ilanusliek.  (De- 
cember 1970).  . ' ^ ■ 

* Reading  nchievement  of  third  graders  in  one  California ''district  in  1999  was 
related  to  pupils'  individual  backgroinicls,  classnmte.s.  previous  progrc.ss  uinl 
characterisUcs  of  their  first,  second,  liud  tliird  grade  teachcr.s.  Kaetor.s  usually 
considered  bni)ort*ant  proved  in.signif^cant.  AVhitc  childi-en  .Iearned  morejfronr 
some  teachers  than  from  others,  independent  of  sex,  family  status'  readingjeve'l, 
and  class  makeuiu‘ Mannal  workers'  children  were  more  afl’cCted  than  other.s. 
notably  by  tcaclnfrs’  verbal  fiicility,"  The  others  re.sponded  more  to  teachers'" 
experience  with  their  socioeconomic  group.  Generally,  the  only  teacher  cluibac- 
teristics  significantly  correlated  with  pniMls'  learnlap:  were  verbal  facility,  tv*- 
eentncss-Timt  amount— of  education,  and  reduced  time  spent  on  discipline— imt 
the  variables  school  districts  iisnally  se<)k.  Mexicun-American  children's  rcad-^v 
ing  was  unaffected  by  class  ethnic  composition  ami  different  teachers  (none  were- 
Mexicuii-Aincrican).  Only  their  entering  Tending  levels  seemed  related  to  their 
gains,  which  averaged  iKmbnths  per  year.  o2  pp.  (MW ) - 
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l*-l(>2ri“-**yome  Kcnnomic  Features  of  Public  Education,''  J.  C.  Della ven 

(April  19r,P). 

A talk  pre.sented  on  Marclr  H.ilOoO.  to  tlie  Council  of  Directors  and  Supervis- 
ors of  the  Los  Ang(‘lc.s  City  Roard  of  Kdneation.  Granting  the  ease  for  a mini  mum 
conl^Milsory  cd  neat  ion  for  everyone  and  piiblicjlmuidal  .support  for  tliis  minimum 
education,  the  do.sirahillty  of  tlu:  sole  operation  of  tlie  .school  .system  by  puldie 
entities  is  questioned.  Public  financial  sniiport  of  private  sehools*aiul  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  schools  l).v  stnclent.s  witlda  the  system  conld  bring  about  an  Iniprove- 
meiit  la  the  (luality  and  productivity  of  both  pnhlic- and*  private  schools.  This 
improvcnipiit  could  he  achieved  through  the  rcinslltntion  of  the  merit  aud  dif- 
ferential pay  system  for  teachers,  ensuring  that  the  skilled,  competent  itenplc 
would  remain  in  the  school  .system  and  tliat  tl^ic  best  young  people  wonld  he 
attracted  to  education  as  a career.  19  pp. 

P-17r)l — ‘'Gqnipult’ig  atpl  Education,”  P.  .T.  Ornenl)crger  (July  10.  30:*!!)). 

A discus.'^ioii  of  such  a.siu‘cts  of  the  relation  between  computers  and  educators 
as  (1)  tlie  role  of  a computing  center  on  a iini\’cr.slty  campus  mul  (2)  somccoujec- 
ture.s  as  to  the  proi>er  method  of  training:  comi)Utcr  programmers.  0 pji. 

P~18S0--”Deci.sionnial:ii»g‘  in  the  School. s : An  Outsider's  View,”  J.  A.  Kershaw^ 

R.  X;  McKean  (January  JIKIO).  “ , ■ 

* An  attempt  to  prc.sent  a framewi.vk  that  Will  lu'Jp  school  hoard  members  and 
adnii]nstrator.s  to  cope  wltli  the  many  decisions  with  which  th^*  are  constantly 
faced.  The  approach  to  decisionmaking  is  considered  first.  Then  a nnniericnl  ex- 
ample Is  pre.sented  tlud  illustrates  this.approacli  to  dccl.sioinnaking  and  that 
shows  how^^iuore  ncarl^scientific  comparison.H  of  school  policies  can  be  made. 
14  pp.  * 

P-2199— ‘‘Pour  Types  of  Learning:  A Pheuomcnologlc:U  Analysis,”  Xj.  Jordan 
( Ja  11  ua ry  3 0,  3 0(»1 ) . 

A treatment  of  “Icaniing”  at  a relatively  low  level  of  abstraction.  Thc'stmly 
focuses  oir  learning  processes  iinnicdiafcly  ab.straeted  from  the  phenomena  given, 
leaving  open  the  more  liasic  qne.stion  of  whether  there  is  n uninne  process  under- 
lying all  learning  plienoniena  or  not  It  discftssc.s  a learning  process  found  in 
the  developing  child,  called  “maturatlounl  ledrnlng,''  which  is  not  fcrtind  Ju  an 
adult.  In  addition,  the  author  considers  three  learning  processes  common  to  chll- 
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>(lroii  ;iii(l  iidults  : lejiniinjj  to  do  UL-auiriiife'  I.'nowlod^^e,  and  learnirif'  to 

;iK»nir  willi  pi'Oi)le  or  i|i  28  pp. 

P -^-lovS^l— '’What  to  do  About  Tcndier  Shortages”  R.  X.  :MeI\L‘an,  J.  A.  Ktr- 
s'lmw  (November  1901).  r 

A suj?gestioii  that  the  shortages  of  teiiehors  in  pArticular  fields  can  be  allevi- 
ntod  if  school  districts  adopt  a new  kind  of  salary  schedule  that  peruiits  lily  her 
-jsalarios  for  relatively  .scarce  skilhs.  The  authors  urjte  that,  if  imlividual  districts  ' 
and  the  nation  as  a whole  are  to  provide  arfoquute  education  at  ac(;eptable  costs,  . 
Itoards  of  edm.*sitinn,  school  adniinistrators,  and  other  citizens  should  adopt  such 
salary  dilTerenlia Is,  seriously  weighing  the  potential  gains  Against  the  diflifulties. 

15  pp. 

P-2SG0— “Creativity .and  Researeh  in  the  University,’’  R.  E.  Rclima  (.January 
3094).  .p*  . . ’ 

An  inquiry  into  faetors  that  fostpr  or  hinder  signifieant  research  iii  colleges 
• and  universities.  It  is  nmintaiued  (1)  that  the  way  to  train  an  individual  to  be 
creative  in  the  theoretical  doniaiu  is  to- keep  the  image  of  the  real  world  coii- 
.staiitly  in  front  of  him  and  siimiltaiiconsly  teach  him  how  to  ahstraet  ideas  and 
problems  from  observed  phenoinenu;  and  (2)  that  new  ideas  and  new  results 
ean  be  produced  by  directing  graduate  students  of  ordinary  ability  and  iutelll- 
gen  CO  into  new  areas  containing  sound  problems.  10  pp. 

I*-299S“-"The  Teaching  of  ‘ CoinpuUng,’’  F.  J.  Gruenberger  (October  19G4). 

A discussion  of  *'Ue  oharneterrstic.s  of  the  teaching  of  computing  iiud  the  ways 
in  which, It  signifleautly  dliler^  from  the  teaching  of  other  subjcctst  5 pp. 

P— 30S3— “The  Mathemnticar Content  of  the  Euslne.ss  School  Curriculum,”  D. 

No  Vick  (March  1905). 

A discussion  of  the  amount  of  emphasis  that  should  be  fdaced  on  math ciiin tics 
or  (luantitativtf  analysis  in  the  business  f^chool  curriculum.  2(PiJp. 

P-3172— “Further  Comments  ou  the  Matheiimtlcal  Content  of  the  Business 
School ^rriculum,”-G.  II.  Fisher  (July  3905). 

A discussion  of  how  miRh  the  teaching  of  quantitative  methods  of  analysis 
ought  to  he^nphasized  la  the  modern  collegiate  business  school.  ,Sugge.stions  arc 
given  for  cumculum  content  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels.  12  . 

pp.  ( See  also  I^^^83.)  ^ 

P-3405— “A  Trhnsportation- Program  for  Filling  Idle  Classrooms  in  Los  An-  ' 
gelos,”  D,  R.  Fulkefiion,  A.  L.  Ilorelick,  L.  S.  gbupley,  D.  M.  Weller  (July  1900), 

A cit3’-\vido  triiuspbj;tation  model  designed  to  fill  vacant  scats  In  elementary 
school  classrooms  withimpils  voluntarily  bused  from  overcrowded  schools  else- 
where. Basic  re(iuirements  include  miiiinumi  cost  and  miniiiiiiin  distance  traveled  • 
'(avdrngc  travel  time,  onq  way,  is  20  ndnutes).  Data',  working  assumptions,  de- 
tailed routing  (with  map);  and  cost  estimates  -arc  presented.  By  transporting 
10%  of  the  pupils  now  on  short  sessions,  the  Ingram  would  provide  the  equiva- 
lent of  72  new  Lda.savoonis  at  a diiily  cost  per  (flild  of  07  eents,  while  nlleviating 
dc  facto  segregation”  Prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Edu- 
ention  by  Transport-A-Cldld,  a nonprofit  educational  foundation.  10  pp. 

^ “(lifted  iio.'^smul  Achievement  in  ii  Special  Program,”  D.  G.  Hays,  M.  L. 

Rapp ‘^(December  19G0).  * ■ , 

A coVnparison  of  SAT  achievement  test  scores  of  San  Diego  sixth-grade  pupils 
attending  special  classes  for  IQ  140  or  higher,  with  the  scores  of  gifted  children 
in  ordinary  clussroonis.  Twice  as  ’many  gifted  ehildrcirwere  found  as  might  be 
expected  in  an  average  populatimi.  There  were  five  times  the  normal  number  hav- 
ing an  IQ  MO  and  up,  hut  au  unexplained  puueity  having  IQ’s  of  130-139.  Of  the 
.special-class  students,  almost  one-fourth  were  not  nmlcr  ciglith-grmlc  level  in  any 
sul^joet ; this  was  tme  of  only  qne-twentieth  of  the  other  gifted  children.  Clearcut 
dilTerenccs  were  found  la  the  seorcj.s  of  pupils  from  dllTercnt  special  classes.  None*  . 
of  the  gift6d  were  under  grade  level  in  any  siibjcct-x-a  change  from  20  years  ago, 
when  the  majority  of  pupils  having  IQ’s  over  IGO  were  performing  below  average 
for  their  grade  level,  21pp.  Refs.  * 

P-3499— “The  Use  of  the  Delphi  Technique  in  Problems  of  Edqcational  Innova- 
tions,” O.Ilclmer  (December  19G6), 

A description  of  thef  Delphi  technique,  a method  for  the  systematic  solicitation 
i)nd  collation  of  expert  opinions,  and  its  applications  to  educational  planning, 
Delphi  pilot  experiments  carried  out  in  an  Educational  Innovations  Seminar, 
UCLA  apply  the  Delphi  technique  of  long-range  forecasting  to  proposals  for  inno- 
vations in  educational  methods  and  hudgeU allocations- to  achieve  Uiese  liuiovn- 
\tipns.  22  pp. 
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— “Adult  KUucntion  Goals  for  Los  Aiifieles:  A Workiug  Paper  for  the 
Los  Angulos  Goals  rrogruiii,'*  II.  8.  Dordick  (March * 19G8),  ^ 

An  uxhiiiiiintioii  of^tlie  needs  of  adult  cducntiou  pro^^raiiis  In  Los  Angeles  by 
IPMK  Thu  total  dumaiid  in  the  three  levels  of  inslit  at  ions — UC  Extension,  junior 
eol  leges,  and  iniblfe  .suhocdg — ^Vvill  raivge  Troni  2.0  lo  2.CJ  in  ill  ion 'adults.  The  major 
percenlagu  will  Ikj  hi  Ui(‘  21’ to  o.*)  age  i;rQni»,  the  gronp  that  uontrilmtcs  most 
heavily  lo  the  area's  prodnc-tivity  and  tux  liase,  H'lie  greatly  Increased  need  for 
ll’in  hers;  facilities,  and  rninls  is  ohvions  and  will  he  f(‘lt  most  .severely  at  the 
IMihlic  sYhool  l(?vel,  Several  Kdncaliomil  'J'ole vision  programs  are  de.'^cribed  ns  one 
rYdulimi.  This  paper  was  pri‘pared  for  the  Toelniology  Goals  Gonnnitl(‘e  of  I lie 
City  Plainiing  IJeparhnent  nf  Los  Angeles.  17  pp,  ^ ^ 

— “Anierluan  Student  Activism/’  S.  Upset  (.Inly  1!K58). 

All  exploration  id’  the  hudinvior  patterns  of  student  activists  in  th(‘  rnited 
Siate.s.  hmler  greater  strain  and  witii  les.s  reward  tiian  4iiiy  iirevions  ginu'ration 
except  tliut  of  the  Depression,  .students  today  are  motivated  to  act  politically 
- fi*oio  :-(l)--tensious  due  to  iilerea.sed  cduenlioual  and  .sncdal  competition;  (2)  an 
i(hMii.«m  encouraged  by  so<*iety;  (.*D  a prolonged  sociological  adol(‘.scence,:  (-h  op- 
port  i mi  lies  to  study  and  di.scn.ss  polities  ; (o)  n more  liheinl  faculty  ineivasingly 
le.'is  concerned  witlinudergradhate  .students.  ^la.ss  neti  vity  is  faellliated  hy  young 
penide’s  laelc  of  commit  imnit  to  jobs  or  tin?  status  (pio.  their  h*gal  t rent  incut  as 
ailole.scenTs,  nnd  their  gi‘ograi)liical  avaihihilily  for  politienl  inohilizntion.  .Most  ’ 
.'ilndents  have  moderate  views,  but  the  activi.sts'  imli.scrimimile  use  of  civil  di.s,- 
ohediciiee  can  undermine  the  rule  of  law.  Ily  operating  within  Hie  !r;uneworh  of 
(KMuneracy,  as  did  Senator  MeCurlliyVs  .supporters,  students  cilii  in II nonce  goverii- 
meiijt  action  nnd  (•oiilribnle  to  tlm  slr(‘ngth(?ning  of  favorable  candidates.  -M  ]j)). 

P-3{111 — “The . Evaluation  of  Eciimlity  of  Educational  Opportunity,”.  J.  S. 
Colonmn.(August  19GS).  . , , 

A reiily  to  nj  rithpu*  of  the  T.S.  Otlice  of  Education  report,  “Equality  of  Edn- 
<*;Mioiml  Opportunity."  Analysis  of  the  elTects  of  resonree  Input's  on  .student 
achievement  levels  provides  n strong  basis  for  (1)  the  inference  that  school 
factors  are  of  minor  iniportnnco  in  nii.s*ing  ncldevemeut  levels  and  (2)  the  argu- 
ment for^ijore  radical  cnvironniental  change.s.  The  report'.s  critics  inaintain  that 
‘ (li6  .study  should  not  have  attempted  analy.sis  of  outputs;  rather,  it  should  have, 
studied  inputs  carefully  a.s  a mhiiinnm  requirement  to  further  research. -The 
author  counter.s  that  the  report,  although  a compromise,  accomplished  its  .stated 
objectives,  and  further,  it  redirected  attention  from  school  inputs  as  prlma  facie 
measures  of  quality  lo  school  outimts,  enlarging  school  inanngement  oonceiits.  As 
one  of  tim  first  requests  by  Congre.ss  for  research  useful  to  social  i)ol  icy  makers, 
the  study  yields  useful  experience  for  future  sdcinl  research  guidelines,  43  pp. 

P-3022— “A  Flow  Model  for  Illglier  Education,”  A,  L.  Hammond  (August 
1908).  ' ‘ 

A discii.ssioil  of  the  use  of  a flowhnodel  for  malchig  quantitative  estimates  of 
ob.sorved  trends  in  higher  educntlon  or  to  nnaljv.i^the  effect  of  particular  policies 
on  dynamic  relationships  between  groups  involved  In  higher  education.  Using 
variables  such  a.s,gradiinte  student  aiul  postdoctoral  population,  the  model  snm- 
mari'/.e.s  Ihe  behavior  of  the  higlier  educational  system  into  a few  parameters.  As  .* 
more  data  become  available,  t4ie  model  eau  be  extended  for  use  in  a wider  range 
of  groups  and  uppliea lions.  The  modtd’s  effectiveness  is  limited  duetto  (1)  con- 
sideration only  of  the  constraint  of  number  of  available  manpower;  (2)  study 
of  the  fields  of  science  as  oqe  entity;  (3)  a limited  scope  ; (4)  iiisufliclent  discrim- 
inatory data.  However,  work  representCHl  by  this  tyi>e  of  mod(?l  \Uill  faeilibite 
re.<oareli  into,  the  quality  ^and  effectiveness  of  education  by  eliminating  ^ome 
oonfnsion  concerning  measurable  viyiables  and  their  dynamics,  17  pp.  Hefs. 

P-3952— “I’he  Effects  of  Improved  Health  on  Productivity  Through  Ednea- ' 
tion.”  I.  Leveson,  I).  UlJmaui  G.  Wassail  ( September  19GS ) . 

An  examination  of  the  relationships  between  health  status  and  educational 
nttainmeht;  acliievem^.  and  absenteeism.  Earlier  matcM'ials  on  ab.senle(‘i.sm. 
school  dropouts,  and  afhied  forces  rejectees  are  examined,  and  new  data  from 
a study  of  school  health  records  nhd  armed  forces  rejection  are  presented.  Some 
rough,  overall  calculations  are  made  of -the  effects  of  health  on  productivity 
through  education,  such  as:  (1)  A mlnimnui  estimate  of  productivity  losses  ‘ 
through  dropping  out  of  school  for  health  reasons  is  $3  to  .$4  hillion  for  omployed 
persons.  (2)  Absenteeism  from  school  re.su Its  in  a loss  of  output  of  $2  hillion,  ' 
Mne^  needs  to  be  clone  .in  this  area  of  research,  since  omission  of  productivity 
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effects  in  estimhtes  of  the  mine  of  improved  hcnith  binsi-s  our  tliiiikiiiK  about 
resource  allocation  nway  from  medical  cnrc  to\var<I  other  invest uieiits.  ih  pp. 

. .ilefs.  (M.TP)  ^ . 

— “Some  Comuienta  on  n Closed  Cl rcn if- T\^:  System  for  the  Visually 
PInndicnpped,”  S.  Qcnensky  (December  1008).  . 

Text  of  a presentation  to  the  annual  meeting  of  ;tli|b.  American  Academy  of 
Optometry  in  Decemlier  1008,’ outlining  Rnml  efforts  lo  deslthi  land  construct  a 
closed  circuit  TV  (CCTV)  system  to  aid  the  visually  linHdicnpi)ed.  Defined  as 
tho.'^e  with  poor  vision  even  with  (he  aid  of  eyeplasse.'j,  the  visually  handlcnpiKuI 
could  he  helped  toward  more  productive  lives  by  an  increase  in  image  magnifica- 
tion ami  light  Intensity  or  brightness.  Rand^s  prototype  CCTV  system  is  simple 
nmHnexpensive,  consisting  ihninly  of  a TV  monitor  on  nn  adjustable  shelf,  a TV 
camera  capable  of  rotating  on  a fixed  horiznntnl.  axis,  and  a working  surface  to, 
.support  the  inuterinls  used.  This  systeiii,hns  biHJii  testQd  and  found  vnlimhle  to 
individuals' in  a wide  age -span  for  majiy  uses.  Several  desirable  prototyiK?  devices 
are  yi*t  to  be  designed  and  hnilt,  for  which  financial  support  is  being  .solicited. 
IG  pp.  {See  also  RM-5G72-RC.)  (KB) 

P-80II8 — “The  Tenth  Rniid-k^omimting  Symiw.siuin,”  Kdlted  by.  P.  J.  Gruen- 
herger  ( Oecemher  19GS) ^ * 

An  edited  and  condensed  transcript  of  thcTenlh  Annual  Computer  Synipnsluin 
held  at  The' Rand  Corporntionn‘1  Xoveinhcr  1007,  SchednliiiK^thc  .<5yinpnslum  one 
' day  prbu*  to  the  Pall  .Toiiit  Computer  Cduferencc  allows  topiuion  in  the  informa- 
timi-iu'oce.Sfsing  field  to  contribute  their  time  and  talents,  "l/iis  transeVipt,  edited 
from  the  original. by  (*ach  of  tlie  atteiidee.s  reflects  serious  but  unprepared 
thoughts  on  the  topic,  “The  Teaching  of  Computing,”  The  questions  discussed 
included  the  people  to  whom  computing  should  be  tn light : the  grade  level  at  which 
curtipuler  education  should  begin : the  t mining  of  progra miners  and  of  teachers  of 
coinpnling;  arid  the  advice  that  should  he  given  to  high  .sclinols,  junior  cnllegi^'^. 
and  trade  schools  to  help  them  initiate  couiimter  education  programs,  ll-l  pp. 
{M.TIM'  . - • 

P-^]012 — “Qnniiflfying  the  Demand  for  Kducntlnn  in  Architecture  and  Planning 
ill  Olifornia,'*  31,  B.CaiTjeiiter  (January  lOGO). 

Dlsciis.‘?lon  on  method*^  used  to  project  total  enrolhnont^  In  hoth  arcliitectur^* 
and  planning  to  estimate  future  needs  of  graduate  nchitcets.  Total  oiirollnieiits 
in  nrehitcetiire  and  related  curricula  • (except  for  planning)  have  dccrea-sed 
since  1040  with  rc,‘5pcet.  to  ciirnllnicnts  In  higher  etlncatloii  hi  general,  CjinJmt 
i.inprovemeiits  in  ciirricifT/i.'and  speciaMzatihn  suggest  that  the  falling  Ireiidniay 
be  ('lictked  in  the  next  few»ye;sr.s.  Prbjectioms  tn  lOSO  reflect  thhs  possibility,  by 
taking  the  perdentage  of  tht^  total  (iiot  fiill-tiiiie)  eiirnlluieut  in  the  U.S.  and 
nllocnfiiig  in  percent  of  this  tn  California.  AVith  inspect  to  idirhiiing.  twfrmenmd 
are  used  to  jimject  total  oiirolhuents.  The  first  is  conijianihlo  to  that  used  for 
architecture  projections : the  .second  method  fits  a straight  Hue  tn  the  data  on  totu  I 
eiirnlhnentR.  .ngahi  ns.sniriiiig  that  Cnlifornla  enrolls  15  percent.  Coii.scvatlve  esli- 
^ niaty.s  for  1075  and  1080  respectively  are  3200  niul  3450. students  for  architecture, 
480  and  oOO  for  pln;uihig.  20  pp.  Refs.  (KB) 

P-40.81 — ‘^Program  Rndgotlng  ns  nu  Analytical  Tool  for  School  District  Plan- 
ning.” S.  .V.  llaggart. M.  B,  Carpenter  (February lOGO).  ^ 

< .\  discussion  of  planning,  progamming,  and  budgedng,  with  enipha.sl.s  on  P*  ' 

.systcm-nnnlytical  fcntv.ros  in  di.strlct  planning.  It  is  .thi.s.,sido  of  program  budget- 
ing—providing  operaMnmil  and  perhap.s  nuantiflnble  olijeetives  for  each  of  the 
district  progra ra.'j— which  is  most  valuable.  The  ro\c  of  the  analyst  is  to  serve  ns  a 
entnl.v.st  in  the  decisionmaking  process,  to  provide  the  Ihforhintional  bridge  he* 
tween  the  idontificntlon  of  the  problem  and  the  delineation  of  jpofcentinl  .solutions, 
with  the  choice  being  nmdc  by  the  decisionmaker  responsible  for  policy  determi- 
nation. Cpp*:  (MJP)  . 

P-10.82— “A  Boomerang  in  a Ponce  Corps  Attempt  at  Persun.slon,”  G.  A.  Corn- 
stock.  (PebrnaryinCO)..  . ^ . • 

A study  of  Pence  Corps  effectiveness  at  persuasion  in-regnrrl  to  their  Educa- 
tional (ETV)  Project  in  Colombia.  The  ex^perlment  de.scribed  involves  a 
boomerang  of  the  indirect  sort  attributable. to  what  is  Interpreted  as  defense 
arousaj.  The  situation  involved  an' attempt  to  gain  compliance  from  the  teachers 
regarding  changes  in^teachlng  practices.  The  conceptualization  -i)ermitted  the 
^ matehing  of  appeal^  commonly  used  by  the  Pence  Corps  against  a .set  hypothe- 
sized to  be  superior.  The^results  suggest  that  the'mosf  obvious  approach  to  ghln- 
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in;r  coinpliiuice  may  not  ahvays  bo  the  bust,  and  that  vuvl)al  oiithusiasuis,  nl- 
tlum^di  jrnitifyhip  to  Mic  pursuadev,  may  often  bo  nauomiianied  by  tlio  un‘ctiuii 
of  (U‘fen>^et?  which  net  uallv  defeat  the  pur  puses  of  the  jiursuasion,  21  i>i».  Kefs, 

aim  r ^ . 

P-^lOSS-^-'A  Proposed  Srhenie  for  Kedenil  Support  for  lOnucatloii,"  ,1.  K.  Kruno 
(February  1!)UD).  ^ ' 

This  Paper  develops  a linear  pro^rrnniinlnK  tu^del  hjr  ealeulatliis  the  amount 
of  federal  funds  for  education  to  lx*  (lislrihiHcd  each  stab',  l-'ederal  aid  to 
education  will  prphably  expand  Into  a ^eiiernl  proKram  of  ^rraiits  to  support 
Hjuallzhtion  of  eduentlorial  opportunity  ninoiig  the  states.  The  proposed  model 
Is  a .^tep  tcm’Ui’d  rational  and  systen\atic  resmiree  allocation.  It  takes  hito’ ac->. 
count  the  political,  eeoiioiliie,  and  social  constraints  alVectlng  federal  resources 
and  federal-state  relationships  and  includes  a correction  facdor  xvhich  adjusts  n 
stated  educational  expenditure  to  its  jiscal  ability.  The  prototype  model  may  _Jje^ 
made  more  eoinplex  application  Ih  a li' actual  situation  revenl.s  atfditlouur  con- 
straints nnd  factors.  29  pp^  Refs.  (CD)  ^ 

IM039— “A  Linear  iTogra nun Approach  to  Po^tloiT^Sahiivv ’K\nluati(»n  in 
.School  Pcr.Minnel  Admini^dratlon/’^.  K.  ih*uno-(Fehruuvy  ipOO) . ' 

Forniuhition  and  application  of -n  llneaiv  pratgimnmiiug  niodel  to  a po.sition- 
salary  ovaluatioii  scheme  for  a local  school  district.  A salary  .schedule* Is  devel- 
•oped  which  (])  retlect.s  the  economic  (len!anU.s  for  the  particular  skill  posse.ssed 
by  the  personnel  and  (2)  allows  for  equitable  reiiunieration  for  individual  per- 
.sofmel  commeii.snrate  with  contributions  to  the  aecoiiiplisliinent  of  the  objeetiyes 
of  the  district;  Procedures  forMeve loping  a model  are  .suininarized  : dbtermjnatibn 
of  school  ■dl.strictj>bjectives,Mdentllicatipa  (»f  personnel  by  function  (position), 
establishment  of.  personnel  factors  (perfonaanec  clj^aracteristics)  and  the  rela- 
tive Importance  of  these  I’Sador.s  to  objectives,  fonniiintion  of  e<]uations  to  repre- 
sent position^  at  varioas  levels  in  the  sjihn\\:JikTarehy.  and  iueliisioii  of  environ- 
mental ci)nstrahit.si.  The  proposed^ cvn luiit ion' sch cine  might  liaS'e  wide  application 
iu  the  Air  Force  as  well  as  the  civilian  .sector.  2i)  pp.  (KB) 

P-4013 — “Salary  Schemes  for  Educational  Personnel , which  Itpflect  School- 
vblstrict  ITIorlties,"  J.  B.  Bruno  (Fehrniiry  1909).  > 

A description  of  tlie  derivation  of.  a linear  programming  salary  evaluation 
model  and  its  application  to  a school  district  salary  structure.  In  this  illustrative 
application,  the  model  yields  optluial  solutions  (siilary  schedules)  which  (1) 
are  consistent  with  both  the  Imposed  hierarchical  anil  budgetary  constraints  of 
n school  district,  (2)  consider  nine  factors  in  the  salary  evaluation,  ami  (3) 
maximize  the  school  diatrkt’s  desired  criterion  of  effectiveness,  i.e.,. maximization 
of  the  highest  teacher  salary.  The  rigor  and  logic  of  the  analytical  ta'hniqiie.s 
used  can.  also  aid' in  dealing  with  some'of  the  "political  aspects 'of  (developing  n 
salary  schedule  that^.would  provide  a dareer-oriented,  experienced  staff,  31  pp. 
Ref.s.  (MJP)-  - .. 

P-1045 — “A  Systems  Annlytle  Approach  to  the  Employment  Problems  of  Dis- 
advantaged Youths,"  S.  J.  Carroll,  A.  H;  Pascal  (March  1009). 

A disciis.sion  of  the  eniployraent  probleius  ofdisadvantaged  yo\ith  and  a de.se  rljj- 
tlon  of  a model  of  youtli •employment  prospects.  Public  concern  over  these  prob- 
lems lio% spawned  a variety  of  programs,  ranging  from  compensatory  education 
thro\igh  antbdelin/luency  and  anti-dropout,  to  skill  training  and  job  plnecinent 
programs.  Project  evaluations  and  toe  cost/benefit  analyses  necessary  for  the 
design  of  effective  program  packages  cannot  be  conducted  until  the  complex, 
dynamic  interrelationships  that  underlie  youth  behavior  and  opportimitlcs,  with 
all  of  the.  lyanifold  feedb&ck  loops,  are  understood.  This  is  a 0r.st  step  in  this 
effort.  The  conceptual  model  of  the  youth  employment  situation  consists  of  a, 
set  of  simultaneous  equations  that  predict  the  econoinijc  prospects  for  an  indlvid- 
linl  on  the  basis  ol^his  experiences,  tastes,  abllitieSa  perceptions,  and  opportuni- 
fio.s.  (Prepared  for  presentation  at  a NATO  Cost-Beneflt  Analysis  Symposium 
to  be  held  atTbe  Hague.  July  7-11. 19C9.)  25  pp.  (MJP) 

P-4047 — “Minimizing  the  Spread  in  Per-Pnpll  Expenditures  in  School  Finance 
Programs,"  J.  E.  Bruno  (Marehl069). 

A report  on  some*of  the  major  points  of  a ret^nt  study  on  a mathematical  pro- 
gramming approach,  to  the  allocation  of  state  resources  to  local  school  districts. 
The  goal  to  develop  a method  for  making  state  support  programs  more  respon-. 
slve.  to  educational  needs — especially  in  lower-incom6^  districts — while  taking  Into 
'account  the  constraints -of  a-fonii  da  1 1 on -tyije  support  program.  The  linen  r-pro- 
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grammlng  model  described (1)  ensure  the.iimximmn  utilization  of  resources - 
available,  (2)  maximize  state  aid  to  bacb  district,  and  (3)  satisfy  the  biiUgetary. 
and  political  constraints  of  the  system.  The  Illustrative  results  presented  are  for  ' 
the  cash  in  Which  the  objective  function  is  the  minimization  of  the  ps^rceutagev 
sprcml  in  the  linal  total  junior-college  district  cxi>eu(liUire  iwr  avenigc'  daily 
aUeudance,22pp.  jlefs.  (MJP) 

X>_401>0— "Evaluation  as  Feedback  in  the  Program  Developmept  Cycle,”  M.  L,  « 
' Kapp  (April* lOGO).  ’ ' " ^ 

A discussion  of  evaluation  as  a dyuamic  tool  in  the  .planning,  Implementing,  ob- 
• serving,  and  correcting  cycle  |n  program  development.  In  each  phase  of  the  cycle, 
evaluation  helps  to  provide  tentative  answers  to  underlying  questions  ns  follows : 

'(1)  Planning : AVbere  do  we  want  to  be  at  a given.time  in  the  future?  (2)  Iinple- 
mentation : How  do  we  get  there?  (8)  Observation : What  progress  are  we  making 
toward  our  goal?  (4)  Correction:  How* can  we  improve  our  idauning,  luipleuien- 
tatioM,  jind  ohservation?  JCvaluntion  in  this  sense,providc.^  for  adaplablllty,  i\cx^  - 
i bill ty,  and  self-improvement.  7 pp.  (MJP)  • . . 

P-1008-1— ^‘’Elfetlme  'Earnings  and  Physicians’  Choice  oi  Specialty,”  V.  A. 
Sinnii  (i)ucemher  lUOO).  ^ 

A study  to  (Ictevmlne  whetliei-  lifetime  ennilngs  in  various  specialties  intinenve  \ 
idiysieiaiis*  clioiee  of  Held.  Altlumgli  income  i)a.vments  to  practicing  pliysidaiis  f 
in  certain  specialties  felt  to 'be /‘shortage”  fleldT  may  be  a politically  iiifeasllde 
policy  instrument  for  influol;cing  specialty  choice,  increases  In  residents’  salaries  • 
emild  have  same  appeal,  for  legislators.  The  effectiveness  of  l>otli  i)olide.s  is* 
evnlnnted.  Estimates  of  lifetiine  earnings  ditTercntlals  between  specialties  luid 
, g(*neral  practice  are  presented.  The  income  dilYerentinls  do  not  explain  wliy 
virtually  all  nVedicnl  schtM)l  gradnatc.s  enter  residency  programs.  However,  choices 
among  partlcnla.i*  speeialtics  may  retlcct  interspceialty  income  ditTerences.  Kogres- 
..*<inn  etiuatlons  measuring , the  supply  response  to  income  in  .several  specialties 
arc  presented.  The  results  indicate  that  income  paymeaf.s  to  praelicing  pliy.si»*jans 
and  stipends  to  residents  would  Imve  only  a small  effect  on  choice  of  Held.  The 
antlmr  .suggests  other  faetor.s  that  may  influence  specialty  choice:  vacancies  in 
a-  iraLW<!Ulnr  specialty,  intellectnnl  stimulation,  and  prestige.  22  pp.  Ref.  (KG) 
I»flU7(V-*‘Pilot. Training  Study,”  W.  E.  Mooz  (April  19C9). 

I H‘sm*ii)tion-  of  some  of  the  re.su Its  of  KfTnd'if  Pilot  UTalning  Study,  an  analysis^ 
of  tile  TJSAF  pilot  training  process  in  terms  of  costs  and  rerpiired  resources.  Tlie 
.^tud.v  lias  developed’  two  types  of  eonipnter  sinnilntion  inodels~PILOT,  a deci- 
sion model,  and  a parametric  resource  and  cosl  model — to  aid  in  broad  plamiing 
for  piiot  training  aver  tlie  next  20  yraiv^  Tiiey  permit  analysis  of  individnnl 
training  nperntlons  with  regard  to  syllabi,  course  lengths,  production  capacity, 
re.sonree.s  necessary,  and  cour.se  cost.s.  In  addition,  tlie  piiot  training  jiroocss  can 
be  analyzed  in  terms  of  tlie  factors  tliat  cause  the  need  for  pilots:  policy  vari- 
aldes  relating  to  cfmr.'io  size,  rotation  of  pilots  for  career  development,  pilot 
loss  rates,  apd  to  cross-training  for  several  aircraft.  20  pp.  (CD) 

1*— 1075 — “The’  UcMiiand  for  Mwiical  Education— ^A  Study  of  Medical  School 
ApplieantHeinivior,”F.  A,  Sloan*  (April’inoO). 

An  aimly.^^i.s  of  medical  .^cliool  npplicant.s  to  provide  government  planner.s  witli 
poliey  in.striiments  tlmt  may  be  used  to  afTcct  production  levels'  of  the  medical 
education  .system.  Potential  medical  sUulents  are  responsive  to  ret'ent’ eandngs 
developments  in  alternative  occupations.  Direct  mtajienl  cd  neat  ion  cost  inereas-es 
imve  decreased  student  interest  in  medicine,  and  stipe^icls  in  Pli.D.  fields  ho^ve 
lured  them  away,  ^’flie  governimmt  should  renpprai.se*  its  loan  and  scliolar.shlp 
pfdicie^.liV  well  as  its  manpower  objectives  in  the  scientific  fields  in  which  its 
control  cm)  influence  earnings.  The  imhlie  sector  may  stinmlate^ demand  for 
niedheal  ednentioii  liy^impleincnting  polieie.s,  suf?h  ns  health  insurance  .sclioinos 
tliatletfect'a  rise  in  pliysieinn  earnings.^  It  is  also  possilile  that  the  supply  of 
mediVnl  education  has  a positive  iinpnet  on  tlie  dcmqnd.  40  pj».  Kefs.  (EH) 

P—4092 — *‘T.earriing  ami  tlie  Structijre  of  Info'nnnti.on,'^’  D.  JniuLson,  D.  Llinmon, 

P,  Snpjies  (July  19(59).  # 

A prelimiimry  study  to  (1)  bring  togetlier  the  ideas  of  matjienmtlcal  learning 
tiionry  ami  the  concept  of  information  .structure,  and  (2)  show  (lie  diflleulty  of 
analyzing  tliese  concepts  for  explicit,  exi>erlmentally  testable  results.  The  theories 
discussed  are:  fl)  Pnire(i-As.*ipcinte  Learning;  eight  exi.sting  and  several  new 
tlieories  ate  presented.  Ineluding,  for  each,  new  tiieory.  Tts  nsspmption.s,  bnsie 
Mimthemnticnl  strueture,  some  derivations,  and  its  relation  to  other  theories.  (2) 
Prolmhility  Learning;  two  es.sentially  all-or-none  theorie.s  and  a linear  theory  * 
are  presented.  (3)  General  information  structures  where  the  set  of  possible  rein- 
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rHr(rmt*nts  lias  more  tliful  two  subsets,  wliicli  are  equivalence  classes  with  re- 
sjKM*t  to  their  value  to  »iihj(M*t.  Kimlinjrs  indicate  (Imt  the  inathoiiiaticnl 
imidols  of  leaniin;;  arc*  awhwnrd  to  liiindle  with  nii.v  l)iit  I lie  simplest  iiiforniation 
striieturcfi^  on  rcinforeiii^  ofTects,  although  a nninber  of  analytic  results  are 
obiaiiMMl.  s,Tpi>.  Ilc'fs.  (C(J)  s 

P-tono — “veiled flea ti on  of  Kdiioatlonal  Olijectlves  for  System -Kvalua t Ion/* 

R.  ihWjiinn  (vMny  lOdO).  , ^ 

A nietliod.  ft>r 'CV'n  Inn  ting  eduenti  oil  hr  systems  by  inea^iniig-^tudont  ncldove- — 
iirent.-Kdhcatiounl  systems  may  be  nidjjiimlly^evaluatetl  only  if  the  system  ob- 
yrtivos  are  iwoiieiiy  si)eeUidlr*Hnwever,  since  c?dncational  goals  are  traditionally 
stated  in  terms  of  vapie"^ intangibles,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  decide,  without 
iimeli  greater  specitlciation,  when  students  linve  acliieved  tlieiii.  One  solution  is 
;io  stale  eclnealional  olijeetives  in  ternis  of  observalile  student  licdiayior.  Tills  np-  ' 
pronrli  was  applied  ^o  the  specification  of  course  objectives  iirhn  hndergradiiate 
electrical  engineering  ciirncnliiin.  A proc'ednre  was  devised  for  developing  a set 
of  I'veiilnally  siMM*im*d  oliJcH'tives  as  n niiore  prc'eiso  rc'.sta.tenieiit  of  course  goals. 
The  resulting  objectives  were- stated  clearly  and  concretely,  so  thnt  their  attain- 
nieiit  could  lie  olijeetively  niensnred  on  a biliary*  (go,  iio-go)  scale,  ami  the  per- 
forinnnce  of  indi vicinal  students  measured  independently  of  the  perforinance  of 
other  students.  22  np.-Rofs.  (RH) 

P-aUOS — "Television  and  Ghetto  Ecincation:  The  Chicago  Schools  Approach,” 

R.  Rretz  (.7niie  Itlfli)). 

An  evaluation  of  the  ITV  cluster  prograiiiiuliig  approach  developed  in  Chicago, 
■with  emphasis  ofii  the  usefulness  of  the  program  in  providing  material  to  the 
classrooms  of  ghetto  areas.  The  Chicago  public  schools  have  moved  toward  a 
practical,  solnti^ii  to  the  problem  of  improving  gliotto  scliools  thrUngli  a very 
locaIlzed“use  of  instructional  television  systeiiv^.  AS  a clirect  result  of  ITV,  staff 
nienibers  of  particlimting  cluster  schools  of  Cliicago  yoi^brt  a signiftcaiit  iinprove- 
iiieiit  in  lioth  uttitnde  and  aclileveiiient  of  the  average  pupil.  Moreover,. teacliers 
who  have  little  or  no  experience  in  working  with  underprivideged  elilldren  can 
benefit  g.veatiV  from  the  in-sernee  training  received  wlipn  observing  teehniqne.s 
of  more  exiwriencd  television  instructors.  These  and'ptlier  aspects  of  cluster 
programminjfe  are  compared  witli  characteristics  of  the  central  production  alter- 
native ill  tefiiis  of  cost  a.s  well  as  services.  Suggestions  are  made  for  the  iirljan 
school  of  tip  future.  17  pp.  Refs.  (KB) 

r-412S-l — “Teaching  of  Policy  Sciences:  Design  for  a Doctorate  University  . 
Program, '/r.  Dror  (November  1909) . 

All  out H lie  of  the  proposed  content  and  objectives  of  a cniTiciilum  for  a post- 
gradnule/progninrin  policy  sciences.  As  envisioned,  training  of  policy  scientists 
on  the.  doctorate  level  should  involve  multidhiionsloiial  learnhig  exii(*rleiices — 
traditiopaUleetiires,  readings,  exercises,  colloquia,  and  seridnar.s.  Such,  experi- 
ences should  enalile  optimal  understanding  of  tliree  basic  areas  of  policy  .science : ' 

deoisioiiinaking  and  policymaking  behavior,  normative  policy  theory,  ami  insti- 
tutional change.  Rea  ruing  nietliods  .slioiildTnchide,  as  a minliinini.  gnmiiig.  cases 
and  y>rojects,  . internship,  new  types  of  dissertations,  and  study  tours.  Some  ex- 
periiiientation  with  task  directed  T-gronp  ni6*tIiods  ,1-s  indicated.  Various  activi- 
tiesr  are  considered  to  advance  policy  sciences' ns  an  interdiscipline  and  iTiirtlier 
its'acadeniic  and  professional  recognition, -40  pp.  (KB) 

/P-I1G2 — “Program  Budgeting  ns  a Way  to  Fociis  on  Objectives  in  Ikhication,” 

B.  Carpenter  (September  1909-) . 

/ Identification  of  primary  objectives  in  program  budgeting  to  help  school  dis- 
tricts’ decisionmaking.  Tlie  aim  of  program  budgeting  is  to  make  explicit  tlie  re- 
lation.'ihii)  between  re.sonrces  (tnoiiey,  teachers,  facilities)  and  re.siilts  of  .school- 
district  activities,  The  district  activities  are  fir.st  categorized  into  primary  ob- 
jectives that  (i)  .state  goals  to  which  all  oj)erntionnl  decisions  refer.  (2)  tell  the 
layman  what  sehool.s  are  trying  to  do  (and  what  they  do  do)  (?I)  are  .stable  and 
long-tcrin,  but  not  inviolable.  Both  lower-  and  higher-level  objectives  coiitrllmte 
ro  the  primary  ohieetives.  Each  priinnry  ob.fective  is  trnn.slnted  into  the  nctivi- 
'tics  llmt  support  it.  Pc.sirable  clmrnctori.stie.s  arc  niiiltiplicity,  cxtra-lnstltiitional 
orientation,  coinprehen.siveness.  breadth,  .specifielty,  staying  power.  Compel itloii 
for  re.sonrces  can  lie  liaiidled  only  by  analy.sls.  17  pp.  Bihliog. .(f>^l). 

P-4m— “The  Pence  Corps  Volunteer  and  Achieving  Rdnention  Change  with 
New  ^^edla,”  G.  A. Comstock  (August  1909).  ^ 

A description  of  the  Peace  Corp.s  educational  television  (ICTV)  pn)j(*ct  in 
B(»gota,  Colomlila,  1904-1900,  The  Volunteer  became  the  mediator  lietwcen  ad- 
vanced tecliiiology  and  a developing  society.  Public  elementary  scliools  received 


30-<50  uUnute/weok  brojulrasls  of  KTV.  The  project  goiils,  ikov  nccoinpii.siiefl,  \vL»n* 
to  intro(lui*e  ETV  ns  an  eduentioiml  tool,  tojlevelpj)  televised  curricula,  to  oxpniid 
_thed)rf;j(UitJhr^iglimitjQolonih)n.'niidTniir()iirot^Ct^^^^  scdf-suflldenL-y.  The 
Volunteers,  non-tenching,  served  three  areas : utilization,  production,  and  installa- 
tion/inaintenance.  The  ntilization  Volui^teers  \yere  .especially  riiluahle"  dealing* 
with  jirobleihs  at  the  i>oint  of  reception,  the'physieal  capahilities  of  the  sehoni. 
the  organizational  hierarchy,  teuchers’  >^-heduIes,_lrinisnii.ssion  diliicnlties,  po\ve‘l 
Tail  u res.i_etc.-TI  I ii  Siphi  teilzi>ni.Uic^.sce.n.e'd  ptibhr  t lic3 j d nn  t^rf lueii  nt^ 

...the.  ditfer^ee-lM»J  \veen.  e(lncntion~received“nhd  an  emj)tyT^ho\vr25  pp.‘  (^SM ) 

P-4195 — “Analysis  of  Eduenlionnl  Programs  within  a Program  Pndgeting  Sys- 
tem.” M.B.  CariHJUter,  S.  A.  Haggart  (September  1909). 

ASUscussion  of  coneepts.  techniques,  and  probieni.s  in  the  hnni/sis  of  n program- 
budgeting  .system  for  the  developmental  progrnni.  Project  R-3,  of  the  San  Jose 
Uni  lied  School  Distriet.  Six  elements  of  analysis  (ohjeetive's,  alterna'live.'^, 
cost  or  resources  used,  models,  eriteria.  ami  effectiveness  measures)  become  in- 
puts to  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  analy.sis,  Project  i{-.S;wn.s  suece.ssful  in 
inerea.sing  student  progress  in  muling  pnd  matlr  by  involving,  thto  and  their 
parents  and  ehnnging  their  *nttit,ule  set.  In  .hotJi  rending  and  math  the  program 
group  had  gained  more  than  thf3  control  group  by  the.  end  of  the  school  year.  The  ■ 
nnnlysis  wa.s  made  by  varying  three  components^ — remedial  reading  and  ninth, 
iuten.sive  student  and  i);u*ci*tnl  involvement,  and  gnming/siniulntlon — to  produce' 
equal-cost  alternatives  for  plnmiing.  This  kind  rof  nnnlysis  innHes  subjective 
judgments  explicit  and  relates  them  in  an  orderly  way,  38  pp.  (SM) 

P-1211 — “The  Uelation.^liip  of  School  Inimt.s  to  Public  School  Performnnee  in 
Xew  York  State.”  H.  J.  Riesling  (October  1969). 

Using  (lata  obtained  In  1957-1950,  thi.s  analysis  Us  intended  to  estnbli.sli  an  edn- 
calional  production  function.  (Ireat  ihnltieolinearlty  exists  between  most  of  the 
■'school  and  eommnnify  vnriable.s  germane  fo  the  study.  By  factor  analysis  the 
potenlinlly  important  variables  conid  be  distiip^nished.  Tlie.se  fonii  the  basis  for 
the  explanatory  equations  in  the  multiregt'cssion  model,  whieh  Is  fitted  to  average 
pupil  jierformanee  in  five  groupings  aeeordhig  to  parent  oeeupatlon  Tor.  the  lan- 
guage, arithmotie,  and  eoinjjosite  test-scores.  Findings  show  the  model  ineffectual^ 
for  noil-urban  districts.  The  most  eonsisteiitly  important  seliool  variable  is  ex- 
penditure on  supervision  followed  by  the  salary  variable.  Both  seliool  inp&t  and 
,«ioeioecononiie  factors  were  fo.und  to  be  highly  relnt(?d  to  perfovinniiee,  but  sur- 
lirisiiigly,  the  teuelier-pupil  ratio  i§  related  negatively.  These  findings  should  be  * 
regarded  ns  suggestive  for  future  resenreli  rather  tlian  for  policy  deeisioiis.  33  pp. 
Blhiiog.  CilT)  , 

P-4^8— “Annlytienl  Appronehcs  and  Applied  Social  SeieneesV’  Y.  Dror  (Xo- 
vcmiber  1069).  , • 3 

The  natural  link  between  the  applied  social  sciences  and  the  amilyfienl  or  sys- 
tems approach  ns  rational  avenues  to  improved  polieymnkiiig  and  better  social 
action  is  explored  In  this  paper  whieh  focuses  on  how  that  link  may  be  forged! 
Results  to  date  have  been  clisappoliiting.  Rather  than  ivateliwork  efforts  at  cross 
disclpUimry  training,  the  author  advocates  establishment  of  “policy  seieiiees”  ns. a 
new  interdlseipline:  Imjilientions  in  terms  of  institutional  changes  in  methodology, 
tenehing  and  rosenreh  are  outlined.  26  pp.  (TO)  . . 

P-4252 — “Dbvelopiug  a Program  Budgeting/ System  as  an  Aid  in  Planning 
Higher  li^dueation,”  S.  A.  Hnggnrt  (Deeemher/1969). 

In  order  to  address  the  fundamental  question  in  planning  higher  edueation — 
what  are  the  expenditures  for  higher  edueatibn  buying  now  and  \vhnt  should  be 
bought  in  the  future — the  author  recommends  a eonfeequenee-oriented  budget 
that  provides^a  realistic  picture  of  what  is  happening  in  relation  to  what  should 
be  happening  in  terms  of  programs.  The  focus  is  on  identifying  the  operatlounl 
objeetives,  developing  programs  necessary  to  meet  the  objeetives,  and  evaluating 
alternative  ways  of  atiieving  objectives., This, pnper  describes  the  basic  features- 
of  a PBS  and  includes  a discussion  of  the  problem  areas  encountered.  The  steps 
in  nequlring  PBS  enpability  are  outlined  by  a listlng*»of  the  principal  tasks  in- 
volved. 13  pp.  (RG) 

P-42G9 — “The  Self-Blrected  'System:  A Simplified  Prodfietiton  Alethod  for 
Iiistnietional  Television/*  R.  Bretz  (December  1969). 

The  author  presents  a self-directed  method  of  producing*  instruetioiinl  TV 
programs,  In  which  switching  and  eamdra  handling  are  done  by  the  instructor 
himself  as  he  is  teaching.  Two  systems  are  described — one  system  was  designed 
and  eonstrueted  by.  the  author  ns  a feasibility  demonstmtlon  at  the  U,S.  Marine  ^ 
Corps  Sehool  In  Quantieo,  Va.;  and  the  other,  GENESYS,  is  a system  in  use  nt 
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tile  University  of  Florida.  The  quality  nnd  costs  these  self- directed  iirodnctioh.s  - 
are  coilfraslt^d  with  corivenlioiml  instructional  television  schemes  and  indicate 
the  proposed /methods  compare  favorahiy  in  quality  and  are  1 ess- cost  iy.  lili  pp. 
(J{G)  ' , . 

i'-4’J7.T— ‘’The  I se  pi  FlMtS  in  a Fnhlir  System  t)f  ni;ih(M- Kdnealion  : Is'lr 
‘Cost  Kffoctlve?’  " J.  S.  Dyer  (December  lOliO) . 

.V  qnalitnlivi*  examination  of  Die  poieiiliai  l»enelits  to  lie  d(‘rived  from  the  use 
of  !i  niore  lop:ic:il.  objective-orienteii  sy.<tem  for  tdaimin;?  in  hi^jhei-  edneiilicm. 
Adherence  to  eiassienl  teehniqiie.s.of  pIanniii;L:  and  lmd;L:eriii«  which  rely  on  ratios  , 
of  eilii-ieney,  reaction  to  enviroinnentid- fartors  nud  renipari'son  with  jieers,  can 
ciuud  pemqnion  of  thc-Mnirpose  nml  resi»onsil)ililies of  an  instilution.  'i‘he  Idan- 
ninj;-Prof:nimmini;-BndKetnij;  J5y.s.teni  (1*1  MIS)  involve.?  tlio  ideal illcat ion  of^ ob- 
ject ive.s,  the  or^oini-zation  of  activities  into  propram.s  to  mrhievc  Uio.se  objeelive.s, 
and  tile  nnaly.sis  of  alternative  systems  de.sijjns  to  develop  final  resource  iil locu- 
tion. Potentially,  I*PHS  *woiild  allow  lulmini.slrattn-s  tfi  oval  mile  and  c»»nipiin* 
pr.c^rnin.^;  ajnl  aru*rn;d ! ye.s.  'rims,  reqnesi.s  for  re.so-.iree.s  coidtl  he  justilleil  i.i  terin.s  . 
of  exjjeiMed  retiirii.s  and  authority  would  he  re.^^tored  to  the  oriKinally  intended 
oi-;;anizatioiial  levels  thf*oii^di  tiie  reduction  of  mu-ertuinty  in  ^lii.*  decisfons.  While 
tho  cost.s  an» 'realized  to  be  .si^ndlicaiit,  tlie  potential  henelils  also  appear  l(»  be 
great.  19  pp.  Ref.  (MX) . * ■ 

P-4285 — as  a 'Tool  of  Directed  Social  Change;  A FrnineworU  fur  Policy- 
making,” Y.Drui  (January  19J0-).  ‘ . 

'The  use  of  law  n.s  u tool  for  directed  siu-ial  clmnge  is  widesiiread  in  all  i-onrem- 
pornry  sorietie.s,  but  .systematic  proecilnre.s  ami*  niideivtamling  are  lacking.  Only 
a complex  multivariable  behavioral  analy.si.^  can  provide  the  knowledge  neeus.sary 
for  wi.se  policy  recommendation.^.  'The  Insk  re*iuires  fnixed  tenin.s  of  lawyer.s. 
social  .scientists,  and  policy  imaly.sts  at  various  i»oints  in  the*.'^ocinl  guidance 
cluster— the  legislature,  the  exec  lit  ivi>,  rcsearcii  orgniiizalions.  and  nnivcr.sities. 

It  also  calks*  for  changes  in  the  policynmking  system  to  penult  utilizati*)ii  of  the 
work  of  .sm*h  tennis,  tbi;ough  a broader,  more  sysiomalia  approach  to  policy- 
making in  gemu-al.  'This,  in  turn,  riupiires  changes  in  higher  eilucalioii  to  provide 

(1)  nmilytical  and  .social  s«  ieiiee  training  biMIie  law  .schooks,  and  (2)  sjjecial 
institutes  at  which  intere.sted  lawyers,  social  .seiemisl.s,  and  policy  analysts  ac- 
quire n groumliiig  in  each  other’s  .skill.s.  (Prepared  for  publicaliou  in  Thh  Amer- 
ican lichavionil  Svivnfiftf,  Spring  1970.)  12  pp.  (MW) 

P-4301— ‘‘'riie’U’niVer.sity  of  'Texas  Dental  Draneh  lndependent-Ac(5l‘ss  'Tele- 
vi.slon  Sy. stem,*' R.  BnMz  (February  1970).  . 

.V  dosm'iption  of  n very  advanceil  elecivonie  instructional  .system  which  is  at 
the  time  of  writing  in  the  hlTe  stage.s  of  const  met  ion. tDe.signed  for  dental  lah- 
oratory  cohrses;  the  system  will  include  lOo  7?tmleiir  .stations,  each  with  tiiree- 
dimensional  video,  both  motion  and  still,  niid  live  3-D  camera  equipment  of  a 
unique  design.  Instruction  may  be  programmed  in  multiple-track  or  brnnchiiig 
formats,  nndiiii  electronic  tablet  collects  .studciits'sciuistructcd  responses.  Any 
‘student  may  aeces.s  any  of  the  materials livnilablo ‘entirely  imlepemlently  of  all 
other  students  who  are  using  the  same  system.  'The  .system  is  uni  (pie  not  only 
in  technical  sophistication  luit  in  the  fact  that  the  designer  is  both  engineer  and 
dental  school  in, slnictnr.  21  pp.  (Author) 

P-13147-“Urlmn  Metajioliey  niid^TA-ban  Eduention,’*  Y.  Dror  (February  1970). 

innovative  changes  in  both  urlmn  inetapolicy  ami  in  urban  education  .are 
nei‘dcd  to  nieet  pre.seiit  and  future  nrbnn  j»roblems.  MelapoMcy  deals  with  policies 
on  policyinaking.  hielndiug  the  chnrncteri  sties  of  the  policy  inn  king  system  nud 
bii.sic  policy  frameworks  and  po.stures.  Required  changes  in  metapolicy  include; 
n ).  development  of  nrbnn  policy  scfences  knowledge : (2)  invention  of  new  nrbnn 
policy  tools;  (3)  explicit  strategy  determination;  (4)  new  pnliey-contribntlutf; 
insritiitinns  nml/nr  policy  re.senrch  or,gaiiizntion.s : (o)  improvement  of  urban 
])olic.vnialdng  ijersonnel : (G)  advancement  of  citizen  participation.  Important 
inqdications  for  urban  educators : (l)  sindlnr  iuiiirovemeiits  in  the  nrbnn  edu- 
cmtlon  policymaking  snbsysh.mi  are  neededjor  liotter  nrlmireducntional  policies. 

(2)  some  radical  changes  in  urban  education  are  neiuled  to  meet  the  needs  of 
better  lirbnn  nietapolicies. ''The.se  include:  (1)  education  of  adults  for  more 
active  roles  in  urjgin  i\olicymnking ; (2)  preparation  of  children  for  active  role.s; 
t‘3)  trnitilng  of  nHmn  policy  practitioners  for  new  patterns  of  urban  pnlicy- 
niakif^;  (4)  training  of  new  types  of  urban  policy  professlonnks:  and  (5)  deveb 
opmentW /IKilIcy  scientists.  Urban  inetapolicy  and  urban  education  aTe  inter- 
rein  *^cd  ; A ns  calling  forAr.ultldimenslonnl  reforms.  24  pp.  (Author) 
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and  analvsis  of  eiToctlvnuoss  Pnn«f.M  V-*  ° s^fmly  nren.s;  rosoiirec  niuil.vsis 

niust  precGdt;  tlio  anjilvsis'of  nri«t.nfrn,.M^.^'^  ' f"''’"'*  *’F 

coini)le\ifv  nf  Hif»  iiMiri  ii"  ' ***  '^*^^**^^*s  af  alternative  programs  Tlie 

ori'i:!,?e!/for°v.Qu\.sr:"'^  l.r,..l.V,ion  of  .n  set  of  nu"s,n  " 

Slioiild  (he  same  criteria  be  aimlieil  to  on  Pfloctiveness  is  aeeeiitableV 

effeeliveness  analvsis  ndl!  ll^  e"  resonrec- 

and  ranUed  aspects  of  cfrcetivciipw  nrn  - f VT'*  ' 

tive  ftitiireenvironnients.  y,  pfi  niblios  mt  ) 

s/oeiVeaiik^v  """  Edneatlon  of  the  Partially  Sishte.l." 

dcsiKiied'to'ilei^f  thp7e"a\Tv  ldb?l  I!'’''’'"?’'  '’PS’iltias  i»  a closed  Pirenlt  TV  svstpui 
■••ml  ivri.P  n^fl!  ne7!‘^^Io  a " Zeae^  •'!■»■•> -monts  read 

and  hei^dilpii  contrast  lia7  a i rm77  ^ 

^^•llprp  most  optical  aids  f-iil  'iiui  evin7!P^'^  visually  liandipaiippd 

Pdneatina  the  parf  .,n  • Potential  for  sy.sfpimitic  use  In 

•nany  jol^  7a.  7r  1 '1'^  "'‘'t  ^OTV  eonld  also  open  np 
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he  ^cliool  information  R.vstoni  slionld  l)e  designed  Rnecificnllvfor  evnlnaHmi  nmi 
resonrec  analysis  Experimental  design  essentially  conshst7 of  orgnn?z 
serration  of  various  alternatives,  and  specifying  criteria  and  Instrnmen  s^o^ 
that  difitin??nish  between  program  and  nonprogram  efTeets  Planning 

n?7nnw '77707^7  "7  .sHPPessfnl  results  should  propped  alongside  rpspnreh 

planning,  to  keep  Innovations  practical  in  terms  of  real-world  constraints  Thas 
seleollon  Is  preferable  to  u.slng  .volunteer  subjects.  Nonqnantltntlve  as 
veil  as  quantltatU’e  program  goals  must  be  evaluated  even  If  new  mGn.sures  must 
be  Invented  for  that  purpose.  Innovative  Instmctloiial  programs  mav  renulre  In 
novatlve  evaluation  teebnlques.  12  pp..Ref.  (MW)  may  require  In- 
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IM:^T7 — “MiiRi*I.evul  liiConuntioii_Systems  in  Education, V J.  S.  Coleman,  N.  L. 
Karwcit  (.Tmie  1J1TO).  _ 

Surveys  uduchtionnl  data  ncwls,  existing  systems,  available  eoniputing.  and 
proi)osi*s  a radically  new  rumolc-aceess  coniiniterized  iilc  system.  Unlike  existing 
inanagenientjnfornmtion  .systems,  it  provide.s  for  differential  access  by  .stndeiit.s, 
parents,  teaeliers,  i>rinci^|af.s,  administrators,  government^ oflicials,  and  legi.sla- 
tors.  Data  from  many  scliools  are  entered,  .sorted,  and  analyzed.  Secondary,  col-' 
lege,  and  work  experienee  of  elementary  graduates  can  be  imrluded  to  help  deter- 
mine  resiilt.s.  A honded  outside  intonuatioiAinrtk^ULiJesjignK  the  sy,'^tein, monitors 
input  for  (pinlity  and  (piantity,  jiroeesses  data,  and  lU'Ovide.s  eaeh  user  with  only 
the  information  that  ho  is  entitled  to^lmve.-  Parent.s-  may  learn  about  their  own 
chiidren  hut  not  oUiers,  taxpayers  are  eiidtled  to  statistical  but  not  iiidividuul 
records,  etc.  Tint  control  rules  should  he  set  by  law;  the  legislative  hearing  is 
the  npproiu*iiite  arena.  Tld.s  systeni  is  designed  to  aid  the  emerging  pluralistic 
structure  of  Anu*riean  ed neat  ion,  in  wliieh  all  partio.s  make  resflonsihle  and  in- 
formed ehoiees.  118  i)p.  Uef.  (M\Y)  , 

— "Information  , Sy.stein  . for  Educational  Uolicy  and  Administration,” 
;T.  C.  Clayton  (.Turn?  1!)T0). 

A talk  hef(n*e  tlu‘  California  Assoeiation  of  Independent  School.s,  Xprtliera 
Section  meeling,  deseribing  a pit)po.^ed  modidarized  ’Educational  Information 
System  *(E1S).  As  n byproduct  of  clerical  functions — selieduling,  grade 'report- 
ing, accounting,  inventory  control— tlie  El 8 creates  an  infoniialicm  bank  for 
evaluation  and  forecasting.  Given  a^  .statement  of  objectives,  the  EIS  evaluates 
progre.'^.s  in  attaining  the  in.  Givcai  a proi)o.sed  aeaileade  detdsion,  it  pre.sems  the 
eeopomie  and  spatiaT  ramflleations.  Toacli(*r/st udent  comhinatioiis  and  ratios  are 
readily  correlated  with  .student  achievoment  C()*dPtm*miiie  whi(*h  teachci*.s  tea‘*h 
most  effectively,  and  which  students  learn  most  readily  muler  speeitied  conditinns. 
Methods  should  he  adopted,  and  llirge-class  lecturcr.s  and  smnll-group  discussion 
leaders  .<honld  he  (‘ho.seu  on  this  ha  .sis.  The  data  structure  is  designed  t<t«he 
ciridried  ut  ditTerent  Ifvcl.s  by  headnmster.s,  tcfichers,  Muisiness  ollice,  tnislees, 
etc.,  with  privacy  eoiist mints.  T(»acliers,  f(U*  instance,  won bf  not  normally  have 
nceess  to  other  t(*aeh(*r.«’  .Salary  data.  7 PP.  (8ee  also  P— 1377.)  (AIW) 

, lM.’iS5-r-‘*'l'he.  Impact  of  Grants-in-Aid  on  State  and  Local  Education  Ex- 
pemUtnres,”  S.  M.  Burro  (June  1070). 

A method  df  predicting  .school  district  spending  per  pupil  and  the  efl'ect  of  al- 
ternative form.s  of  school  aid.  Constrained  mnximization  cQuatlon.s  take  m’count 
of  real  exiiendltiire  per  pupil;  real  school  taxes,  iiieonie  taxes,  and  nonsehool 
property  taxes  per  household;  niirt  homeowners’  proportion  of  propert>"  tax.  The 
model  show.s  that  mateliing  grant.s  stimulate  more  local  expendUnre  than  the 
customary  lump  sums.  Begarillo.s.s.  impnet  on  siiending  per  pupil  is  pro])oriional 
to  the  iiumhor  of  jmpils  per  household — not  to  aid  per  pupil.  To  predict- results 
of  ma telling  grants,  state.s  can  judge  h.v  the  res pbn.se  of  sp^ending  per  pupil  to 
changes  in  costs  over  time.  An  Incomplete  version  of  the  model  accounted  for 
some  80  iiercont  of  (he  variance  iir  school  expenditure  among  .states  in  10.71- 
1900,  and — unlike  earlier  niodcl.s — gave  results  eonslsteiit  from  year  to  year. 
(An  earlier  ver.sion  was  preseiited 'at  the  Thirteenth  National  Confe^nce  on 
School  Finance.). 20  pp.  Ref.  (MW) 

P^3nO-^*'Asse.s.sing^:hc-EiTects-of-Ghange.s_ln_the,  Cost  of  Higher  Education 
to  the  Student,”  J.  S.  Dyer  (June  1070).  — 

Methodology  for  estimating  fhe  cost  of  higher  education  and 'the  student’s 
ability  tq,  pay.  Comparisons  of  the  ability  and  cost  factors  provide  estimates  of. 
the  percentage  of  potential  students  who  are  effectively  “priced  out”  of  higher 
eduentlon.  Actual  data  from  the  public  higher  education  system  of  Texas  are 
resiionding  to  the  college  .student  questiomuiii'e  are  investigated  to  iiormit  the 
used.  First,  majnr  -sources  of  financial  support  reported  by  college  freslmioii 
approximation  of  the  lognormal  dlstributloa^f unction  for  “expected  contribu- 
tion.” These  data  are  combined  with  cost  dam  reteynht  to  the  analysis  of  policy 
decisions  In  higher  education.  The  npproacir can^e  used  by  public  or  private- 
institutions  to  study,  proposed  changes  in  tuition  or  scholarship  policies.  The 
■ techniques  can  also  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of  the  problem  of  whether  to  ex- 
pand existing  physical  facilities  to  provide  for  growing  enrollments;  or  estab- 
lish new  Institutions  in  heavily  populated  urban  centers.  17  pp.  *(KB) 

P-4402 — “Color  Television  in  I n.st ruction,’’  R.  Bretz  (June  1970). 

Bisensses  the  ren.son  why  educntors«-who  have  tried  instructional  color  TV 
are  uneutllusinstic,  while  90  percent  of  educational  films  are  In  color.  Basically 
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tliL*  fniilt  Ups  in  the  poor  quMlit.v  of  present  eolor  TV  reception  nml  the  iip(m1  for 
more  inniiiteimiice  lime  Jind  eost  than  scliool.s  will  provide.  In  another  deeade 
these  circmastnnee.s  will  prohahly  ehan.ae.  By  that  time,  prncticni  menus  of 
luensurinK  afTective  chan^^es  In  .students  may  he  developed  ; using  them,  whatever 
u.sef Illness  color  may  add  to  instructional  TV  cnn  be  proved.  7 pp.  Ref,  (MW) 

B— 1-111 — "Kdncational  Information  System  Design:  A Conceptual  Frnininvork.” 
V.  W,*Bhiekwell,  B,  W.  Boehm,  A.  W.  Chnifant,  J.  A.  Farquhar,  B.  Markowitz, 
.r.  G.  Root  A.  II.  Rosenthal  (Aug  nst  lf)70). 

'i’he  sneiress  of  mr  etiuea.tional  information  .s^’Stein — the  processes,  methods, 
:ind  techniques  through  which  ednentimnil  data  are  collected,  permuted,  and 
dispersed — depends  on  key  deelsions  made  early  in  the  preliminary  design  phase. 
The.se  include  estuldishhig  informntion-sysleai  p(dlei(‘s ; determining  the  ae- 
curacy,  volume,  mid^  retrievnbillty  of  the  infonmitipn  to  he  maintained ; and 
de.sigiiing  and  impl^uienting  the  hnrdwnre-.software  system.  The  .sequVntial 
nature  of  these  .pha.ses  is  stre.ssed, -Also  important  is  the  iteration  and  feodliack 
helween  teachers,  .students,  adni  inis  t rat  or. s,  resear  eh  Xeams,  and  the  informa  tion- 
syslem  de.s-ignor.'i.  17  pp.  (ETG) 

P'-I421 — **The  Dval nation  of  Decisioii-Uidevant  Attributes  of  a Fnhlic  System 
of  Higher  Kducation,”  ,T.  S.  Dyer  (July  1070).' 

Summarizes  an  empirical  evalualiiai  - of  attributes  of  t‘wo  alternative  ap- 
proaehes  to  expandcHl  public  higher  edueation  in  T(‘.\a.s : (1)  expamslon  of  exist- 
ing senifir  institations  to  meet, projected  enrollment  for  lOSO;  (2)  construetion  of 
new  4-year  puhlio  in.'^tituLions.  Costs  and  benelits  of  higher  education  were 
e.stiunited  on  a i>er  student  or  jior  graduate  ba.si.s  and  were  analyzed  relative  to 
IkmIi  the  imlividmil  ami  the  slate.  Results  indicate  that  alternative  (1)  is  cheaper 
hut  does  not  (mcourage  low-income  individuals  to  enndl  in  the  sy.stem.  Com- 
pnri.^on  of  the  effects  Of  the  alternatives  on  the  state  economy  seems  to  indicate 
tlijil  expected  co.sts  would  he  greater  than  the  benefits.  Expansion  of  higher 
edueation  does  not  .seem  to  affect  state  tax  revcnue.s  significantly.  However!  rate 
of  return  from  higher  edueation  is  expected  to  he  approximately  10  percent  for 
ijidividnnls.  Nfi  cconomie  values  w(‘i*e  e.stimuted  for  “noneconomic”  ret urn.s  from 
Iiigher  education  (e.g.,  increased  voting  rate  anil  reduced  ua'omployment),  o3  pp. 
Bihliog.  (DGS) 

B-^434 — “Developing  Local  Educational  Indicator.s — The  Priorities,”  E.  A. 
Hanushek  (August  1970). 

An  outgrowtii  of  the  June  1970  Chicago  Social  Indicators  Conference,  this  paper 
by  ail  Air  Force  Academy  professor  and  Riind  consultant  suggests  ways  to  evalu- 
ate the  i^chools.  Only  in  the  past  5 years  have  such  attempts  been  made.  Data 
could  he  collected  fairly  cheaply  from  existing  school  records  on  : educational  out- 
. jmts  (results),,  as  measured  .by  grade  completion,  college  attendance,  achieve- 
immt  scorojs;  family  inputs,  a.s  measured  by  parents’  education^  occupation,  and 
family  structure  (th^j^maV'require  periodic  updating)  ; and  .school  inputs,  as 
mea.surod  by  .sehoj)l;:cla.ss  and  program  attendance,  specific  teachers,  and  teachers’ 
clmraeteri.‘<tic.s.  Statistical  analysis  would  eiiablo  us  to  sort  out  the  influences  of 
different  factors  and  to  discover  what  educational  inputs  produce  what  outputs. 
At  greater  expense,  we  eould  use  attitude  questionnaires  and  long-term  follow-np 
of  studontfl  to  determine  their  life  imfterns,  and  apply  similar  statistical  nnalvsis. 
14  pp.  (MW)  1 ... 

P-445fl — ‘‘The  Program  Structuring  Asi^eet  of  PPB  for  Education,”  S.  A.  Hag- 
gart  (February  1971)..  v ^ 

A description  of  the  nature  and  iterative  proce.ss  of  program  structuring,  wlrich 
consists  of  Categorizing  the  activities  of  education  into  prpgrams  according  to 
tludr  contribution  toward  meeting  education  objectives.  The.  program  structure 
provides  a format  for  the  program  budget  The  purpose  of  this  planning  is  to 
achieve  better  educational  results  by  using  resources  sore  effectively*  A program 
structure  relates  objectives  and  activities  by  identifying  and  measuring  objec- 
tive.«i.  including  all  activities,  and  allowing  for  gro\^h:  it  also  supports  decision- 
making, illuminates  priorities,  highlights  tradeoffs,  and  promotes  realistic  anal- 
ysis by  providing  Imaginative  change,  and-  a manageable  format  Emphasizing 
today *.s  need  for  a program  structure  closely  tied  to  decisions  made  at  different 
levels,  the  program  .structure  must  reflect  outputbriented  programs  at  higher 
levels,  and  program  elements  at  lower  ones*  The  outputoriented  programs  cate- 
gorize all  activities  of  the  school  district.  .Analysis  in  program  structuring  is 
mostly  done  at  the  program-element  level*  13  pp.  (SM) 
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r-=4irM — ••  Pol  icy  Sdoiicus  nuU  Policy  Research  Organizations.”  C.  Wolf,  Jr. 
(Seiiteniber  1970). 

Notes  on  n new  t}ri)e  of  edueationnl  activity  nl  Rand:  developnicnt  of  a grad- 
uate degree  program  in  policy  analysis.  Increasing  demands  are  made  for  trained 
policy  analysts  in  government,  re.search  institutions,  universities,  ami  luisi- 
nes.ses — both  domestic  and  iuternotional — whose  activities  involve  public  policy 
choices.  In  answer  to  the  c]uestion  of  whether  a policy  research  organizatina  can 
contribute  to  the  supply  of  well-trained  ])oIicy  analysts,  an  cNpcjrimental  pr(»- 
totype  program  is  to  be  conducted  at  Rand ; a .small  group  of  .staff  nicml)ers  will 
participate  a.s  students,  other  staff  members  with  suitulile.nimlitications  will  he 
the  facalty,  Formal  academic  work  will  be  combined  with  direct  applications  to 
policy  problems,-  with  emphasis  on  the  cross-disciplinary  approach.  Th.c  cuitIc- 
to  be  tested  is  planned  for,  1)  acaileniie  (piarters  of  10  weeks  eiieli.  includ- 
ii?g  ('10)  nn-tho-job  training.  (2)  a seminar  work.shop  based  on  current  and 
previ(ni.s  Rand  sliniios.  (3)  2 cnn‘  course's,  one  in  concepts  and  llicory.  the  other 
in  tools  and  techuitiues,  and  (d)  a dissertation  reiiuivemout.  Rased  largely  ou 
the  res’ult.s  of  the  program,  a decision  will  he  made  bn  whether  In  (‘vpaml  llu‘ 
program  nml  make  it  available  to  (pialilied’iieople  outside  Rand.  10  pp.  (KK) 

P—MtM — *‘.\n  Apjmiach  to  l)cV(doVlng  Accountability  Mcasure.s  for  the  Ihtblic 
Sclnmls.”  R.  M.  Barrn  {Septemher  1970). 

A general  .stratc'gy  for  evaluating  puplN'.  ]irogn»ss  so  tlmt  each’ educator  Is 
1h‘1(1  responsible  fj»r  Muwe  outcome.**— and  only  tho.se  onteojnes — th;it  he  ran 
alTect.  tf)  the  extent  that  he  can  alTect:  them..  1'he  basic^. statistical  teclmiuue  is 
mnltiple  regression  analysis.  Several  .stages  are  needed  (1)  to  take  ucoount  of 
variation  due  to  the  pupil.s’  hackgromid.s  and  oharadterl.slics.  (2)  t»)  (‘.sriniate  the 
remaining  interchis.sroom  variations,  and  (2)'to  atlrilmte  it  to  imrticiilar  teach- 
cr.w:.  (dhei*  clnssrooui  varialiles..  and  htlier  school  charaetori.stics.  In  priiioiple.  the 
method  f*nn  he  e.Vt ended  to  evalnale  the  contrihntions  of  ndininistratnrs.  pro- 
vided the  district  is  larg(‘  ennngh  for  aderpinte  compari.snns.  The  ihterolas.<ro(un 
variation  remaining  after  nonteaoher  effects  have  been  nc('ouated  for  is  pro.bhhly 
the  most  widely  n'sefnl  m(*a.siire.  Complex  eoniionjctrie  iimdels  may  he  n'rpiired 
to  cop(‘  with  Interaction  (‘ffpets — the  effect  of  problem  children  on  their  ol.ass- 
niales.  or  of  Inst  year>  teacher  on  this  year'.s  performance  .'JO  jip,  t MWl 

P— 14S0-1 — "Development  of  Management  Scientists.'*  E.  P.  Durbin.  P.  W. 
Greenwood  (Novemlier  1070). 

Rand  and  Caltech  have  developed  a sncce.ssfnl  postgraduate  ciirricnlnni  for 
training  man.^genient  scientists.  The  first  ,10-week  aeademie  quarter  was  divided 
hot  ween  tlieory  . (eeonomies,  decision  theory,  monngenieiit»infonnntion  sy.stenis) 
and  analytic  jiuethodology  (ijesource  analysis,  program  budgeting,  .statistical 
methods,  eompntei*  simulation*  of  micro  and  macro  systein.s).  interspersed  with 
Rand  studies  exemplifying,  the  iden?<  taught.  The^*e  .studies^made  the  sti!d(‘*it.< 
more  demanding  of  relevant  and  useful  technique.s  than  fir.st-year  graduate  .'stu- 
dents n.sn.‘illy4are.  About  half  the  class  completed  the  -second  quarter,  devoted 
to  group  re.searchiproject.s — some  left  because  th(»y  wanted  to  work  imlivldnnlly. 
Starting  with  problems  of  their  choice  about  whleii  they  had  only  laymen’s 
knowledge,- aided  by  rapid  feedback  from  instructors,  the  group.s  quickly  defined 
their  iiroblem  areas.  They  beeapie  highly  involved  and  knowledgeable  re^ar^liiig 
their  topics,  developing  remarkable  understanding  of  data  sources,  real-world 
constraints,  and  how  jinllcy  is*aetnally  inad(‘.  7 pp.  (MW)  ^ 

P-4,517 — “Cjost-Effeetiveness  as  an  Aid.  to  Making  Decisions  in  Education,’* 
M.  B.  Carpenter  (DecembOr  1970).  • 

Clarlfie.s  the  nppUcntioii  of  cost-effectivenc.ss  fo  education,  using  tlie  Rand 
studies  of  educatioTFin  CqIo;))Ji,ln  as  an, ill  nitration.  Cast-effectiveness  can  only  be 
judged  in  comparison  witir-nlternaUves.  Only  when  ininit.s  and  outputs  arc 
epmpletely  measurable  in  dollars  ran  a eost-(*ffectiveiie.ss  study  he  self-contained. 
Differences  of  10%  or  less  qre  not  .significant. -Resources  must  be  di.stlngnished 
from  the  cost  of  the  resources. ^^lecially  where  {ho  availability  of’  trained 
personnel  ik  n limiting  factor.  A single  measure  of  effectiveness  cannot  meet 
the  needs  of  all  odueational  deci.sionmaker.s,  yet  single  measures  are  usually 
offered.  Given  equal-cost  alternatives  to  eon.slder.  the  deoisionmaker  can  choose 
among  programs  In  tetins  of  his  own  value  structure.  Equal-effectiveness  pro- 
grams are  nearly  impossible  to  coastruet  in  education.’  slnee  so  niiieh  is  iin- 
quantifiable.  (Delivered  at  the  cost-effeetiveness  seminar  for  the  National 
Assoeiatlon  of  Ednention  Broadcasters  in  Wa.sliington.  November  1070.)  8 pp. 
(MV)  ■ ^ 
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P-4528 — Nonpublic  Schools  nnd  the  Public  Purse:  A Fimuieial  Study  of 
Rom  nil  Catholic- Sifhools  in  Rhode  Island,’*  II.  J.  Kiesliug  (December  1070). 

Faced  with  declining  enrollment  nnd  rising  costs,  U.S,  Cnthoiic  schools  de- 
creased hy\o-7'o  betweeu  1903  and  ItfcS.  Eleven  States  subsidized  iionpiiiilic, 
chprclr*^rrolied  Seliools  in  some  wa3\  Public  school  expenditures  in  1007  nver- 
' aged $700  .per  pupil:  15  repre.sentntive  Rhode  Island  parochial  schools 
spent  $103 — up  from  $42  in  1058.  This  increase  reflects  living  costs  of  nuns  and 
brolhc\r.s,  n decline  in  i*eligions  vocations  enuSing  an  increase  in  lay  teachers,  and 
smaller'  classes,  especially  in  Id^v-income  parishes.  Yearly  fees,  averaging  $12 
for  a middle-income  parish  and  $34  for  ii  higli-iucome  parish,  hardly  upcouut  for 
the  13%  drop  in  enrollment.  Higher  fees  in  i>oorer  parishes,. averaging  $42,  may 
account  for  ptirt  of  their  27%  decline.  How  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  religious 
schools  in  the  U.S.  is  not  clear.  Rut  if  all  their  present  puinls  enroll  in  public 
schools,  .public  education  costs  will  increase  at  least  13% — $3.5  billion— plus  at  . 
least  $.m(KK),()()0  for  buildings.  25  pp.  (MW)*  * 

P-4538— nieterminunts  of  the  Flow  of  Ph.vsicians  to  tiie  United  States.”  H..S. 
Luft  (December  1970). 

In  1909  over  2300  foreign  iheilical  school  graduates  obtained  a license  to  prac- 
tice in  the  U.S.  In  1008,  15,582  intenis  and  residents  among  the  47,494  in  U.S. 
ho.^pitals  were  foreign  educated.  The  flow  of  foreign  physicians  to  the  U.S.  has 
escalated  dramatically  in  recent  years,  nnd  today  more  eome  from  the  underde- 
rtdoped  countrie.s.  than  ever  before.  This  paper  detailed  statistical  backup  such 
ns  income  dilTereutinls  and 'Other  factors  affecting  migration.  Among  the  con- 
, elusions : ^^rospects  for  developing  nations  look  dim,  us  tlie  lure  of  more  money 
plus  nnycinpUasis  .here  and  abroad  on  specialized  training  exercises  its  influence 
to  .sipllon  off  needed  physicians.  But,  with  respect  to  tnedicul  trainees,  the  situa- 
tion maymot  be  ns  bad  ns  it  looks:  The  U.S.  receives  the  phy.sician’s  services  for 
‘U  niiinber  of  .veurs,  aud'hi.s  home  country  eventually  receives  a more  highly 
trained  doctor.  118  pp.Bef.  (TO)  . ' 

l*“45r>8 — “The  Rnml/IlIOW  Study  of  Performance  Contracting  in  Education,” 
G.  R.  Hall,  J.  P.  Stucker  (January  1071). 

. Iii  si>nnie  terms, -nn  educational  performance  contract  is  an  agreement  between 
a .<chool  district  and  a learning  S3"stein  contractor  for  the  education  of  a selected 
group  of  .students,  with  the  contract  payment  determined  bythe  measured  eduen- 
tioiml  ncinevoinent  of  the  students.  About  100  programs  are  underway  this  year. 
E-.iCh  program  involves  remedial  reading;  many  tench  mathematics,  but  only  three 
cov  er  otiicr  subjects.  Most  contractors  arc  protlt-oriented  educational  firms,  nnd 
arc  directly  involved  in  the  teaching  and  learning  proce.ss.  Most  programs  are 
^•"..<(*(1  on  hi  gill  3"  Individualized  instruction  mid  employ  a wide  siieetriiin  of  teaching 
tct'hniq-jes,  inaterials,  and  general  approaches.  It  is  i;nportnnt  that  the  1070-71 
experience  he  evaluated  with  an  C3’e  to  all  'tlufi  activities  involved  in  the  program 
and  V-  e many  different  iniiiacts  they  iniglir  coiiceivahl3"  exert.  HEW  has  con- 
ti'acted  with  Rand  to  conduct  one  such  evaluation.  11  pp.  (.DGS) 

; 1*— 1574 — “How  Shall  We  Einiiloy  the  Teclinicall3*  Trained?”  V.  Gilinsky  (Feb- 
ruary 1071).  • 

A di.scnssion  of  the  present  aerospace  unemployment  ns  a recurrent  problem 
caused  by  the  maimer  in  which  individuals  arb  trained  nnd  used  to  generate 
tecliiiolog.v.  AVe  should  avoid  solutions  that  do  not  solve  the  future  operation  of  the 
ndvaiioiMl  tonbiiology  sector.  Past  flexibility  iiieniit  discarding  older,  experienced 
enii»lo3-oe.s  in  favor  of  new  uiiiveristy  graTlimtes.  Permanent  revitalization  of  the 
ndvam*cd  technology  sector  is  iieee.s^nry:  (1)  Reform  graduate  ediientioii  by  re- 
ducing uiiiver.'sity  training  to  fundamentals.  (2)  Provide  regular  access  to  reedu- 
cation. (3)  Divide  a career  into  work  nnd  study  modes.  (4)  Facilitate  changes  of 
professlon.s'or  occupations  b3"  fliiaiicing  adults  wU^  families.  (5)  Control  numbers 
of  university  graduates  throngh  feedback  of  soSfety’s  nnd  industry’s  need.s.  Posr 
.sibly  industries  should  provide  a limited  form  of  guaranteed  employment  The 
potential  of  the  tecliiiicnlly  trained  is  underutilized  society  cannot  choose  widely 
among  Its  options  if  individuals  become  a disposable. commodity.  i1  pr:.  (SM) 

P-4b7C— ‘Aiinl3’sis  of  Educational  Programs',”  M.  B.  Carpenter-  (^iarch  1071).* 

. .Analysis  within- a program  budgeting  system  ns.sists  in  pinnning  and  manage- 
ment through  2 functions:  it  generates  realistic  descriptions  of  the  re.sorj*ees  and 
processes  used  by  on-going  programs  to  produce  educational  outconie.s;  it  per- 
mits objective  comparison  of  alternative  ways  to  conduct  a given  program.  Two 
steps  are  crucial  to  the  nnal3^sis : correct  problem  definition  nnd  formulation,  and^ 
description  of  nlternntlve*problem  solutions.  Further,  n good  hivilyslS  gives  con- 
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Crete  evidence  tlint  iieripheral  cfTects  of  the  nlteniatives  have  been  ascertained 
as  well  as  possible,  and  provides  estimates  of  the  cost  and  elTecUveness  of  those 
alternatives  throughout  the  probable  life  of  the  program.  To  carry  out  such  an 
analysis,  iieople  are  needed  who  have  aUhorongh  knowledge  of  the  educational 
system,  and  who  use  a rational,  objective,  intellectual  approach  with  a large 
inea.snre  of  coimnoii  sense.  17  pp.  Kef.  (SM| 

P-*toS4 — -‘Project  K-3  Allocation  of  Students  among  Groups,”  G:  C.  Sumner 
■ ( Februa  ry  1971 ) . . \ 

A comnse  de.scription  of  an  objective  method  for 'allocating  San  Jose  students 
into  groups  .so  that  ciirli  group  influde.<  the  .siiine  representation  of  li  q^aintitafjve 
inea.«\ires  of  seholn.stic  achievement.  The  cernditions  jirovided  that  each  group 
he  internally  heterogeneous,  and  that  intergroup  ditTcj'ence.s  hu  small,  so  that 
each  represented  a .separate  replication  of  the  saine  exiierinient.  The  purpose 
of  the  alfocation  was  to  mirror  uniformly  tho^  central  tendency  and  vhriahllity 
of  thc^  overall  stlident  population.  inethfKl  conhl  apply  to  a more  flexible 
set  of  initial  conditions:  it  could  nccoiinnodate  uiiother  variable;  it  would  be 
ennally  u.seful  for  ensuring  representatior.  across  socioeconomic  or  cultural 
variald(‘s;  ami  it  obtains  proportionality  with  the  racial-ethnic  mix  of  the  stu- 
dent i)opnl,‘ition  considered.  11  pp.  (SM)  \ \ 

— “Multivariate  Analysis  of  Schools  and  Educational  Policy,”  H,  J. 
Kiesling  (March  107jO.  \ \ 

Uevisfd  version  oiVa  reiK)rt  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
gram  Evaluation,  HEu^  Production  function  analysis  of  education  is  futile  be- 
eunse  of  data  limitations.  Howeyer,  multivariate  analysis  of  available  data  can 
yield  important  policy  guidance,  if  we'(l)  use  comparable  measures  across  ex- 
periments, (2)  .systematically  account  for  socioeconomic  differences,  and  (3)  an- 
alyze schools  as  sy.stems  rather  than  . studying  variableXin  isolation.  AVe  already 
know,  from  15  multivariate  analyses,  that  teacher  training  .s'eem.s  uiirelated  to 
performance,  hut  tencluws'  verbal  intelligence  is  highly  related ; mothers*  educa- 
tion is  an  important  predictor  of  children's  achievement;  ajbility  ti*a£king  im- 
proves overall  .a(?hievement,  hut  dopre.ssw!  the  lowest  'groiip^  in  one  study. 
Rj^svarchors  .should  i>ay  more  attention  to  impirmohility,  «»hool  iminageniont  and 
fawlities,  amliovisual  aids,  (earn  teaching,  and  e.si>eci:dly  school  size.  A re.^jearcli  , 
plan  for  a National  In.stltute  of  Education' is  outlined,  5G  lip.'^ibVidg.-  (MW) 
r— 159(1 — “.Subjective  Seidfiig  of  Student  Performance,”  T.  S.XOonahl.son'  (March 
1971).  ■ . \ \ 

A laethod  for  measuring  performance  Increments  across  a wide  range  of  .student 
performance — specifically,  by  measuring  the  student's  perforniance,  in  home- 
work ami  cla.ssroom  work.  A judge  evaluates  the  achievement  level  from  samples, 
of  eadi  .^tndeni;.s  work  collected  at  the  beghmlpg  and  end  of  the  py^grain.  Kilting 
the  .«;tndent's  work  on  nn 'assignment .common  to  all,  the  judge  scores  either  by 
iiitcrsaniple  relationship  or  by  comparison  to  an  absolute  value  .«^cale:  This  cx- 
erci.«;e  evahmte.sdmprovenients  In  aritlnnetlc  and  reading  skills  and^ffords  a crl- 
tei-ion  for  u.sing  the  standardized  tests»  The  specific  assignment  scores  can  be 
correlated  with  the  standardized  test  scores.  Although  scaling  techniques  appear 
to  he  generally  useful  in  educational  evaluations,  more  basic  research  is  nece.s- 
ss\ry  to  isolate  student  performance  variables,  to  study  individual  teachers'  grad- 
ing biases,  to  determine  the  various  dimensions  of  student  performance,  ami  to 
identify  i>erfonnancc  changes,  15  pp.  Kef.  ( SM)  \ 

p_j00O — “Instructional  Uses  of  the  Computer  in  Higher  Education,”  R.  E. 
Levien  OInrch  if/71).  \ 

Some  conclu.sions  about  developments  in  the  computer’s  cnpnbillties  anu^  costs  ; 
methods  of  providing  computer  service  and  instructional  materials ; and  effects 
of  higher  education.  Two  major  trends  hold  special  promise:  the  development  of 
large,  centralized  computing  facilities  shared  by  customers;  and  the  creatftjn  of  . 
inexpensive  miidcoinputers,  using,  an  exchangeable  medium  such  as  magnetic 
tai)e  cassettes.  These  could  provide  a market  for  coinputer-lmsed  instructional 
materials;  sudi  a market  is  critical  in  achieving  the  desirable  level  of  computer 
use  in  instruction.  National  policy  should  see  that  access  to  .the  computer  is 
possible  wherever  its  use  is  cost-effective,  and  that  its  use  is  refined  and  improved 
to  broaden  the  range  of  instructional  valuer  The  federal  government  should  sup- 
» port  (1)  R&D  on  hardware  and  software,  including  terminals,  minicomputers,  and 
intercomputer  communications;  (2)  development  of  instructional  materials;  (3) 
comimter  experiments ; and  (4)  consideration  of  computer  requirements  in-copy- 
right and  patent  laws  and  communications  Industry  regulations.  20  pp.  (SM) 
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